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PREFACE. 


Nothing  can  be  more  useless  tlian  to  apologize  for  publisHng  a 
]t)ook — if  tlie  work  be  not  good  enough,  no  excuse  can  improve  it ; 
and  if  it  wortbily  fill  a  gap  in  tlie  literature  of  its  subject,  an  apo- 
logy is  unnecessary.  A  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  joints  equal  to, 
or  rather  beyond,  the  current  knowledge  of  the  day,  has  long  been 
required — my  professional  brethren  must  judge,  whether  the  ensu- 
ing pages  may  supply  the  deficiency.  Ko  author  is  fit  to  estimate 
his  own  work  at  the  moment  of  its  completion,  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  say,  that  the  study  of  joint-diseases  has  very  much 
occupied  my  attention,  even  from  my  studentship,  and  that,  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  my  devotion  to  that  subject  has  been  almost 
unremitting.  Those  minute  investigations  into  the  morbid  actions 
of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  and  bone,  with  which,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  papers  in  various  Quarterly  and  Monthly  periodicals, 
my  name  is  connected,  were  not  undertaken  so  much  from  love 
for  that  sort  of  work  as  from  a  perception  that  certain  links  must 
be  supplied,  certain  entanglements  unravelled,  and  error,  if  any 
existed,  corrected.  The  real  weight  of  my  work  has  been  at  the 
bedside,  and  the  greatest  labor  devoted  to  interpreting  symptoms, 
and  remedying  their  cause.  A  singular  circumstance,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  minute  investigations,  cannot,  however,  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Pathological  Society,  that  my  specimens,  showing  tubes 
in  the  articular  lamella,  should  be  subject  to  other  examination,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  them.     My  views,  together 
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witli  a  Eeport  (signed  by  Mr.  Hulke),  appear  in  tlie  eleventli 
volume  of  tlie  Society's  Transactions.  Altlioiigli,  in  tlie  letter-press 
of  tlie  latter,  tlie  tubular  nature  of  the  lamella  is  denied,  one  of  tlie 
lithograplis  lias  a  more  dentinal  look  than  I,  fearing  exaggeration, 
would  liave  ventured  to  give.  Indeed,  if,  as  is  tlie  courteous  cus- 
tom of  the  Society,  the  Eeport  had  been  placed  before  me  previous 
to  its  publication,  I  should  have  ventured  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Hulke, 
that  a  less  markedly  tubular  appearance  might  be  given  to  his 
drawing. 

The  subject  of  malignant  joint- diseases  has  not  been  broached,  as 
it  appears  rather  to  belong  to  a  work  on  cancer,  than  to  one  treating 
only  of  a  locality  in  which  such  a  malady  sometimes  occurs.  My 
best  thanks  are  due  to  vaj  colleagues,  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Canton, 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  have  placed  beds  in  the  Hospi- 
tal at  my  disposal;  even,  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  have  made 
over  to  my  care  several  patients  afflicted  with  those  maladies  which 
I  was  engaged  in  studying. 

E.  BAEWELL. 

22  Old  Burlikgton-Street, 
Dec.  1860. 
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A  THEATISE 


DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    JOINTS. 

To  the  full  and  clear  compreliension  of  tlie  different  diseases  to 
"wliicli  any  organ  may  be  subject,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  struc- 
ture is  tlie  first  and  most  necessary  step ;  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  any  work  which  aspires  to  open  clear  views  concerniDg  its 
diseases,  shoLild  commence  by  exposing  the  histological  and  physi- 
ological conditions  of  that  part ;  and  the  more  so  if  that  author 
hold  certain  views  differing  from  those  of  previous  writers  on  the 
subject.  The  joints  of  the  body  are  generally  of  a  complicated 
nature,  containing  several  different  sorts  of  tissue,  and  capable 
therefore  of  several  forms  of  the  same  disease ;  and  although  it  is 
doubtless  true,  that  with  some  knowledge  of  descriptive  anatomy, 
and  some  clinical  experience,  any  one  is  able  to  set  up  an  empiric 
and  coarse  classification  of  articular  diseases,  yet  without  a  clear 
insight  into  the  physiology  of  joints  it  is  imjDossible  to  have  any 
very  correct  notions  of  their  pathology. 

The  subject  to  which  the  ensuing  chapters  are  devoted,  is  the 
pathology  of  movable  joints,  and  hardly  touches  upon  the  immov- 
able. The  diarthrodial  or  former  of  these  articulations  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  not  merely  by  its  power  of  movement,  but 
by  the  fact  that  in  such  movement  one  surface  must  glide  over  the 
other.  The  synarthrodial  joint  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  immovable, 
for  in  one  of  its  four  classes  a  certain  amount  of  motion  is  permitted, 
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namely;  in  tlie  ampliiartlirosis.  This  joint  consists  essentially  in 
the  juxtaposition  (not  contact)  of  two  bones  with  a  fibrous  substance 
interposed,  which  acts  simultaneously  as  a  bond  of  union  and  a 
means  of  separation.  The  motion  whereof  this  joint  is  capable,  is 
permitted  by  the  flexibility  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  not  by  any  dis- 
tinct movement  of  one  part  over  another. 

To  our  idea  of  a  diarthrodial  joint  is  necessary  that  at  least  two 
pieces  of  cartilage  should  be  interposed  between  the  bones  of  the 
articulation ;  each  piece  of  cartilage  lining  the  end  of  each  bone, 
and  being  not  continuous,  but  in  contact  with  the  other.  The 
gliding  movement  must  take  place  between  these  cartilaginous 
surfaces,  kept  moist  by  a  secreting  membrane,  which  closes  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  essential  constituents,  then,  of  a  diarthro- 
dial joint  are: — 

1st.  The  bones,  which  are  jointed  together. 

2d.  The  cartilage,  which  lines  the  ends  of  these  bones. 

3d.  The  synovial  membrane. 
But  besides  these  are : — 

4thly.  Ligaments  binding  the  bones  together. 

5thly.  Frequently  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  jformation  of  a  joint  may  be  two 
or  more.  In  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  is  an  instance  of  two 
bones  jointed  together;  in  the  elbow  of  three,  but  two  of  these  only 
are  essential  to  the  joint  as  a  hinge,  the  other  being  added  for  pur- 
poses of  its  own  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed).  In  the  ankle  are  three 
bones  essential  to  the  joint,  two  forming  a  socket,  into  which  the 
head  of  the  third  is  received.  The  hip-joint  is  composed  in  early 
life  of  four  bones,  but  later  it  abrogates  this  peculiarity,  the  three 
which  formed  the  socket  becoming  united  into  one.  The  shape  of 
the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bones  determines  the  species  and 
form  of  the  joint ;  descriptive  anatomy  divides  them  into  four 
classes : — 

1st.  Arthrodia,  or  flat  joint. 

2d.  Enarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket  joint. 

3d.  Ginglymus,  or  hinge  joint. 

4th.  Diarthrosis,  or  pivot  joint. 

The  different  species  of  movement  which  these  forms  of  articu- 
lation permit,  have  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  elaborate  trea- 
tises, but  the  shape  of  the  joint  surface  has  no  influence  on  the 
action  of  its  diseases. 
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The  bones  of  tlie  joint  may  be  eitlier  long,  flat,  or  irregular,  dis- 
posed together  in  any  possible  commutation ;  the  larger  and  more 
important  ones  have,  besides  their  other  centre  or  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation, one  for  each  joint  extremity.  The  humerus,  radius,  femur, 
tibia,  &c.,  have  all  this  separation  into  diaphysis  or  shaft  and  epi- 
physes or  joint  extremities.  The  clavicle  has  but  one  epiphj^sis  at 
the  only  end,  which  forms  a  diarthrodial  joint,  the  proximal.  The 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  have  also  but  one  epiphj'sis,  which 
is  in  some  instances  at  the  proximal,  in  others  at  the  distant  ex- 
tremity. The  shaft  of  the  bone  begins  to  be  ossified  long  before 
the  epiphysis ;  about  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life  is  the  earliest 
bony  deposit ;  it  takes  place  in  the  femur,  and  at  the  ninth  month 
most  of  the  larger  bones  have  made  considerable  progress  towards 
the  formation  of  an  osseous  shaft ;  but  the  epiphyses  remain  car- 
tilaginous for  weeks,  even  months,  after  birth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess in  cartilage,  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  append  an  unnecessary  and 
therefore  pedantic  description  of  bone  tissue;  but,  in  order  that 
the  pathology  of  certain  joint  diseases  may  be  regarded  from  the 
same  point  of  sight  as  is  taken  in  this  work,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
author's  views  of  osseous  structure  should  be  clearly  expounded. 
Bone  is  generally  described  as  a  compound  of  cartilage  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  plentifully  supplied  with  vessels,  among  which  a 
large  number  of  branched  cells  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  order.  Let  us  describe  the  structure  in  the  same  language 
differently  placed,  and  say :  Bone  consists  of  a  number  of  branched 
cells,  whose  interstices  (intercellular  spaces)  are  occupied  by  a  com- 
pound of  cartilage  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  among  which  ves- 
sels pass  in  a  certain  definite  relation.  By  adopting  this  method 
of  description  the  different  elements  of  which  bone  is  composed 
are  reduced  to  their  proper  relation — first  the  cells,  then  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  then  the  vascular  supply.  The  cells  of  the 
bone  are  contained  in  the  lacun^,^  the  cell  walls  line  the  spaces, 
and  the  nuclei  may  be  seen  within  them.  Messrs.  Tomes  and 
Campbell  de  Morgan  state  that  they  "have  had  no  dif&culty  in 
finding  the  nuclei  in  recent  bone  without  the  aid  of  chemical 
treatment.  If  a  small  fragment  be  taken  from  the  spongy  portion 
of  a  fresh  bone,  and  freed  from  adherent  fat,  the  nuclei  may  be 

'  Called,  by  their  discoverer  Purkinje,  bone-corpuscles. 
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seen  as  small  romided  bodies  attacTied  to  tlie  walls  of  tlie  lacunaa.'" 
Other  observers,  quoted  by  the  above-named  authorities,  also  be- 
lieve in  the  persistence  of  the  nuclei;  viz.,  Groodsir,  Schwann, 
Kranse,  Kohlrausch,  Heischmann,  Glinther,  and  Donders.  I  pos- 
sess many  specimens,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  very  evident.  The 
lacunje,  and  the  cells  contained  in  them,  have  not  mere  even,  round, 
or  oval  walls,  but  branch  out  into  a  great  number  of  fine  processes, 
called  by  Todd  and  Bowman  canaliculi ;  they  are  actual  spaces  in 
the  hard  tissue,  containing  a  membranous  matter,  but  whether  the 
membrane  itself  be  actually  tubular  is,  to  my  mind,  extremely 
doubtful.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  them  simply  as  bundles 
of  minute  fibres ;  this  structure  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
transmission  of  fluids,  A  section  through  the  dense  strticture  of 
a  long  bone,  the  humerus,  for  instance,  shows  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  The  whole  mass  of  the  bone  is  disposed  round  an 
axis,  so  that  the  section  is  ring-shaped :  in  the  outer  and  inner  edge 
of  the  section  the  disposition  will  be  shortly  described.  Between 
these  two  parts  the  cells  are  seen  usually  to  surround  certain  ves- 
sels in  canals  called  Haversian,  that  run  for  the  most  part  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  bone — the  whole  arrangement,  canal  and  sur- 
rounding cells,  is  called  an  Haversian  system ;  certain  parts  which 
fill  up  the  interstices  between  these  circles  are  named  by  KoUiker 
{Mihrospische  A^iatomie,  p.  292)  Interstitial  Laminae ;  by  Queckett 
they  are  more  happily  termed  "  Haversian  Interspaces "  (Histolo- 
gical Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons).  In 
the  inner  and  outer  layer  of  bone,  or  Circumferential  Laminae,  the 
cells  are  arranged  round  the  axis  of  the  bone ;  most  of  them  are 
of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape  of  the  lacunae  in  the  Haversian 
systems ;  but  there  are  among  them  certain  longer  cells,  some  of 
which  run  round  the  bone,^  others,  seen  on  longitudinal  section, 
parallel  to  the  axis ;  thus  there  are  in  the  layer  next  the  medullary 
cavity,  and  next  the  periosteum,  two  sets  of  long  cells,  which  run 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  I  believe  these  are  intended  for  the 
rapid  absorption  and  disintegration  of  both  these  strata. 

Some  bones,  the  irregular  ones,  as  those  for  instance  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus,  have  no  hard  solid  portion,  but  are  composed  of  spongy 

'  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  I^evelopment  of  Bone.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1853,  p.  117. 

2  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan  "On  the  Development  and  Structure  of  Bone;" 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1853. 
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texture ;  the  long  bones  even  terminate  at  their  joint  end  or  ends 
in  a  spongy  portion ;  this  in  most  of  such  bones,  and  certainly  in 
all  the  larger  ones,  is  formed  from  the  epiphysis.  Mr.  Toynbee 
has  made  careful  inyestigations  into  the  ossification  of  epiphysal 
ends.  The  following  account  of  the  formation  of  vessels,  to  which 
act  he  chiefly  directed  his  attention,  is  abridged  from  his  admirable 
paper.^  The  first  step  is  vascularization  of  the  cartilage,  which 
takes  place  by  penetration  of  vessels  into  the  epiphysal  end  from 
the  side ;  indeed  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  vessels  do  not 
approach  within  a  line  or  two,  either  end  of  the  epi|)hysal  cartilage 
(that  towards  the  joint,  nor  that  towards  the  shaft).  The  vessels 
once  formed  ramify  freely  throughout  the  cartilage ;  towards  the 
further  or  joint  end  they  form  large  loops  more  dilated  than  else- 
where. After  this  vascularity  has  continued  for  some  time,  bony 
matter  begins  to  be  deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  mass ;  thence 
spreading  outwards  in  all  directions  reaches  the  sides,  but  stops 
short  at  either  end,  only  just  covering  in  the  vessels  and  leaving  a 
line  of  cartilage  on  the  one  hand  between  itself  and  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  on  the  other  between  itself  and  the  joint.  The  latter  is 
the  articular  cartilage,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  the  former  is  the 
epiphysal  junction.  The  value  of  this  arrangement  of  an  epiphysis 
or  additional  bone  between  the  shaft  and  the  joint  is  to  permit 
growth  of  the  bone  in  length,  an  object  which  is  accomplished 
almost  entirely  by  addition  to  the  shaft  ends.  Hence  the  epiphyses 
remain  unjoined  by  osseous  matter  until  the  full  growth  of  the 
particular  bone  shall  have  been  attained,  and  this  is  later  in  some 
bones  than  in  others;  thus  the  epiphysal  bones  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity usually  become  united  about  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  those  in  the  lower  somewhat  later ;  the  junction  at  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  femur  is  the  latest ;  it  is  seldom  entirely  closed  in 
the  male  before  the  twenty- second  year.^  In  one  case  that  fell 
under  my  notice,  a  line  of  distinct  cartilage  remained  a  little  after 
the  twenty-fourth  year ;  the  subject  of  this  observation  was  stru- 
mous, but  not  rickety.  The  reason  that  this  epiphysis  should 
remain  longer  unossified  than  any  other  in  the  body,  appears  to  be 
that  the  stature  to  which  the  individual  will  attain  depends  in  a 

'  "On  the  Organization  and  Nutrition  of  Non-Vascular  Animal  Tissues."     Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  1841,  p.  165. 
2  Humphreys  "On  the  Skeleton." 
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great  degree  upon  the  length,  of  the  femur ;  and  the  upper  epiphysis 
is  very  oblique,  almost  perpendicular ;  hence  the  whole  bone  can 
only  grow  at  that  end  by  the  little  that  may  be  added  to  the  length 
of  the  neck,  and  even  this  will  be  in  an  oblique  direction ;  it  there- 
fore follows,  that  the  femur  must  grow  chiefly  from  the  lower  epi- 
physis. It  seems  also,  that  those  epiphyses  are  longest  in  uniting 
from  which,  and  not  towards  which,  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone 
is  directed. 

When  the  epiphysal  cartilage  has  become  fully  ossified,  and  long 
before  it  is  united  to  the  shaft,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  spongy 
bone,  which  in  its  physiological  anatomy  is  in  all  ways  comparable 
to  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  tarsus,  or  other  such  structures.     Such 

a  bone  does  not  consist  simplj''  of 
^'S-  !•  solid  osseous  structure  like  that 

of  the  shaft,  but  of  thin  osseous 
plates,  which  inclose  cavities. 
The  size  of  the  cavities,  called 
cancelli,  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  plates,  are  very  variable ; 

CancelU  and  articula.  lamella  from  lower  end      ^^^  caviticS    are    froUl    ,^0   tO  tVo 
of  numan  tibia,  magnified  about  10  diameters.  i  "  u  i  u  u 

of  a  line  in  length  and  breadth ; 
the  plates  about  -,  f  „  of  a  line  in  thickness.  Each  cancellus  is  sur- 
rounded almost  entirely  by  bony  matter,  only  possessing  small 
intervals  of  communication,  through  which  vessels  pass ;  it  occu- 
pies the  place,  as  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  of  a  Haversian 
system ;  the  plates  of  the  bone  being  arranged  around  them  like 
Haversian  interspaces  before  they  are  thinned  by  the  pressure  of 
newly-formed  and  growing  systems ;  where  several  lamellas  unite 
together,  or  rather  perhaps  where  several  spring  from  a  common 
centre,  they  form  a  thicker  triangular  or  quadrilateral  mass  of  solid 
bone.  The  lamellte  are  not  usually  traversed  by  Haversian  canals ; 
but  occasionally,  where  there  is  a  thicker  and  larger  lamella,  and 
sometimes  when  a  vessel  passes  from  one  cancellus  to  another,  there 
is  a  regular  Haversian  canal  with  concentric  laminos  and  lacunae. 
The  outer  cortex  of  a  spongy  bone  or  epiphysis  is  very  thin,  and 
the  lacunal  arrangement  is  in  general  heterogeneous,  except  where 
a  vessel,  passing  to  the  interior,  forms  a  Haversian  canal  and  con- 
centric laminte.  The  plates  inclosing  the  cancelli  appear  to  be 
placed  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner,  but  a  little  attention 
will  show  that  there  is  a  certain  definite  plan  of  arrangement,  which 
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is  the  more  observable  wben  similar  sections  from  a  number  of 
like  bones  in  a  dry  state  are  examined :  it  will  tlien  be  seen  liow 
remarkably  similar  is  tbe  plan  of  arcliitecture  in  all.  The  arrange- 
ment is  sucli  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  support  to  the  thin 
outer  cortex  of  bone,  particularly  to  that  which  is  towards  the 
joint;  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  triangles,  arches, 
buttresses,  &c.,  which  in  some  parts,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  femur, 
is  very  perceptible  and  beautiful. 

The  measurements  of  the  different  parts  above  spoken  of  may 
be  given  as  below.  The  lacunas  in  the  solid  laminated  bone,  such 
as  are  placed  round  each  Haversian  canal,  are  more  elongated  than 
those  in  the  Haversian  interspaces,  or  in  the  plates  of  spongy  bone, 
and  are  in  transverse  section  considerably  smaller,  so  that  we  have 
several  sets  of  measurement: — 

r  Lacimge  of  Haversian  Systems  and  or- 1     ^  .  , 

I      dinary  Lacunae  of  Circumferential  l^sff       too  o     > 

Transverse. .  -J      j^^^^^^ J      q^^ite  narrow. 

I  Cells  of  Haversian  Interspaces     .     .  J  ^o^  ^^^^  ^^  length. 

[  500  ^°  T5 0  ^^^^  ii^  breadth. 
Long  cells  of  Circumferential  Laminae  ^'jj  to  ^-g  line  in  length. 

if  jij  line  in  length. 
Oval  cells  of  compact  bone      .     .     •  |  _i^  H^^e  in  breadth. 
Eound  (rare) ^^^5  line  in  diameter. 

a             n^        f  Oval  cells  I  «'«'  ^^"^^  ^^  '^^°^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Spongy  Tex-  1  ^val  cells |     in  breadth. 

^^'^'  I  Eound  ditto 2^0  line  in  diameter. 

Haversian  Canals  (round) ' from  j§o  to  yfff  line  diameter. 

Eound  Haversian  System ,  g  ^  to  yVg  line  diameter. 

Cancellus from  Jg^jj  of  line  to  1%"^  line. 

Each  cancellus  is  lined  by  a  fine  membrane  supporting  vessels 
analogous  to,  and,  when  the  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft,  con- 
tinuous with  the  medullary  membrane ;  one  and  the  same  membrane 
ramifies  throughout  all  the  cancelli,  being  continuous  with  itself 
The  substance  which  fills  the  cavities  and  their  membranous  lining- 
is  medulla,  which  is  of  somewhat  different  appearance  and  struc- 
ture at  different  ages,  but  is  the  same  whether  in  cancellous  cavities 
or  medullary  tube.     In  the  young  subject,  and  when  first  formed, 

'  Generally  these  parts  appear  oval.  I  have  taken  no  measurement  of  their 
long  axis  under  such  condition,  for  since  they  are  channels  it  follows  that  the  long 
axis  depends  entirely  on  the  obliquity  of  the  section :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
next  item. 
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it  is  pink  or  even  red,  and  very  soft ;  it  becomes  subsequently  yel- 
low, and  comparatively  firm.  In  the  former  case  it  is  made  up  of 
fat  vesicles  placed  close  together,  crowded  among  wliicli,  and  ttius 
forming  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  tissue,  is  a  mass  of 
nucleated  cells  of  great  beauty  and  clearness,  the  size  of  white 
blood-cells,  i.  e.,  about  -g\-Q  line  in  diameter;  later  in  life  the  cells 
greatly  decrease  in  quantity,  and  after  maturity  the  medulla  appears 
only  to  consist  of  fat  vesicles. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cancelli,  as  seen  on  section,  must  naturally 
very  much  depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  they  are  cut,  since, 
as  they  intercommunicate,  many  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  chan- 
nels, and  may  have  indefinite  long  axes.  Immediately  under  that 
coating  of  bone  next  the  articular  cartilage,  known  as  the  articular 
lamella,  the  cavities  are  as  a  rule  smaller,  and  the  inclosing  plates 
thicker. 

The  crust  of  bone  which  incloses  the  spongy  structure  towards 
the  outside  has  been  described  as  containing  natural  lacunae  and 
canaliculi,  but  that  which  is  towards  the  joint  is  of  different  struc- 
ture, and  has  been  called  articular  lamella. 

By  cutting  or  scraping  away  the  cartilage,  and  sawing  perpen- 
dicular segments  out  of  the  bone  and  grinding  them,  thin  sections 
of  this  substance  may  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  articular  lamella  is  lighter  in  color,  i.  e.,  more 
transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  bone ;  in  it  bone-cells  and  canaliculi 
are  absent,  but  there  are  several  black  opaque  spots  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  the  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  lamella,  and  two  or 
three  of  these  arrange  themselves  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
other  in  interrupted  rows  having  the  same  direction.  The  lamella 
is  a  little  darker,  a  little  more  brown,  like  ordinary  bone,  near  its 
attached  than  its  free  surface ;  it  looks  as  though  at  this  part  it  had 

been  stained.  In  no  instance  does  the 
lamella  lie  immediately  over,  and  never 
shuts  in,  a  cancellous  cavity;  on  the 
contrary,  ordinary  bone-structure  al- 
ways intervenes  between  such  cavity 
and  the  lamella.  In  places  the  osseous 
tissue,  surrounding  a  cavity  near  the 
margin  of  the  lamella,  encroaches  there- 

Cancelli  and  articular  lamella  from      qq  VCry  mUCh  ;    in  Othcr    plaCCS,  whcrC 
lower  end  of  human   tibia,  magulfled        .  .         .       ,  „  ,  _ 

100  diameters.  thc  cavity  IS  clcepcr  irom  the  surface. 


Fig.  2. 
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the  osseous  tissue  rececleS;  and  tlie  lamella  projects  into  tlie  bony- 
structure  ;  thus,  the  articular  layer  is  very  uneven  in  thickness,  its 
free  edge  is  also  serrated  rather  finely  but  unevenly.  (Fig.  2.) 

On  applying  higher  powers,  one  sees  in  many  sections  little  more 
than  this,  particularly  if  they  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam ;  but 
in  those,  whether  made  by  grinding  down  the  bone  or  by  cutting 
thin  slices  with  a  sharp  knife,  that  are  preserved  in  fluid,  indica- 
tions were  seen  which  tempted  me  to  go  on  examining  the  structure 
of  this  articular  lamella,  u.ntil  at  last  I  convinced  myself  that  it  in 
reality  consists  of  a  series  of  very  minute  parallel  tubes,  which  run 
in  a  wavy  course  from  the  bony  to  the  cartilaginous  surface. 
Among  these,  but  having  no  special,  if  any,  communication  with 
them,  are  the  bodies  mention- 
ed by  KoUiker  as  undeveloped 
bone  cells.  In  some  sections 
— those,  namely,  which  are 
not  made  quite  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  joint  from 
which  they  are  taken — the 
tubes  of  the  articular  lamella 
cannot  be  made  out,  but  the 
section  is  minutely  dotted, 
from  those  tubes  having  been 
cut  across.  Fig.  3  is  a  tolera- 
bly successful  representation 
of  this  structure.  It  will  be 
seen  that  certain  portions  of 

the  articular  lamella  are  rendered  darker  than  others,  and  this  is  a 
condition  very  diffi.cult  to  account  for ;  yet  perhaps  I  may  pretty 
confidently  af&rm  that  it  arises  from  the  tubular  structure  having 
become  so  bent  in  those  lines  that  the  canals  have  been  cut  through, 
giving  a  brown,  darker,  and  finely-mottled  character  to  that  part. 
This  structure  is  similar  in  every  mammal  in  which  I  have  exam- 
ined the  lamella,  but  perhaps  it  is  plainer  in  the  rabbit  than  in  any 
other  I  have  yet  seen. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  structure,  as  seen 
laterally,  it  seemed  advisable  to  view  the  same  part  from  above ; 
for  this  purpose  a  joint  end,  with  as  flat  a  surface  as  possible,  was 
chosen ;  either  end  of  the  tibia  in  most  animals  answers  this 
purpose  sufficiently :   the  cartilage  being  scraped   away,  a  small 


Cancellous  structure  and  articular  lamella  from 
upper  end  of  the  human  humerus,  showing  tubu- 
lar structure  of  the  lamella,  magnified  500  diameters. 
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Articular  lamella,  section  parallel  to  surface, 
from  lower  end  of  human  tibia,  magnified  700 
diameters. 


piece   of  tlie   articular   lamella   was   detaclied,  and   ground   tliin 
enough  to  be  transparent.     In  tliis  view  tlie  black  spots  or  un- 
developed   bone-cells    are    less 
=■  elongated,   all  tlie   rest   of   the 

section  is  studded  with  dots, 
which,  under  a  sufficient  power, 
and  where  the  section  is  very 
thin,  appear  as  small  round 
holes.  This  structure  is  the 
same  in  all  animals  that  I  have 
examined.^  (Fig.  4.) 

Thus  the  articular  lamella  is 
not  an  imperviou.s  material ;  but 
perhaps  this  account,  which  I 
have  allowed  to  stand  from  my 
first  paper  on  the  subject,  might 
have  produced  less  opposition 
had  the  wavy  lines  which  run 
through  the  section  been  named  something  different  to  "tubes." 
As  far  as  the  bony  material  is  concerned  they  certainly  are  tubes, 
but  1  do  not,  and  never  did,  conceive  them  to  be  lined  by  a  tu- 
bular membrane — probably  by  compound  fibre,  or  whatever  form 
of  fibrous  material  the  altered  cartilage  may  take.  The  channels, 
running  from  the  deep  or  osseous  to  the  superficial  or  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  lamella,  permit  the  passage  of  nutrient  fluid  from 
the  bone  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  cartilage.  This  is  the  one  im- 
portant point — it  is  immaterial  what  the  channels,  through  which 
that  fluid  passes,  be  called,  whether  tubes,  osseous  intervals,  or  any 
other  name,  as  long  as  it  be  fully  understood,  that  there  is  a  me- 
chanism permitting  fluid  to  permeate  the  structure  and  to  nourish 
the  cartilage  from  its  deep  surface. 

That  part  of  the  epiphysis,  which  remains  unossified  towards  the 
joint  cavity  is  thus  separated  from  the  ordinary  bone  tissue,  and 
now  becomes  articular  cartilage.  It  is  not,  as  it  has  often  been 
said  to  be,  attached  to  the  bone,  but  it  is  continuous  with  it :  it  is 
part  of  the  same  thing,  one  portion  having  received  a  deposit  of 
lime,  the  other  portion  not  having  done  so.     It  varies  in  tliickness 


'  This  ac'count  of  the  articular  Lamella  is  takeu  from  my  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Med.-Chir.  Review,  October,  1859. 
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according  to  the  shape  of  the  surface,  and  always  so  that  its  form 
is  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  the  bone :  thuS;  if  the  osseous  surface 
be  concave^  the  cartilage  is  thickest  at  its  edges,  so  that  it  is  more 
concave  than  the  bone  itself.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  a  con- 
vex example,  the  cartilage  will  be  found  thinnest  at  the  edges,  so 
that  the  whole  shape  is  more  convex  than  the  osseous  surface. 

Cartilage  is  a  tough  elastic  material,  of  a  semi-transparent  bluish 
appearance,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  Treated  with  strong  acetic 
acid  it  is  dissolved  into  a  jelly,  which  Mliller  called  cliondrin,  and 
which  differs  very  little  from  gelatine.  If  thin  sections  be  made 
through  the  substance  of  the  cartilage  and  examined  by  a  quarter- 
inch  power,  the  whole  substance  will  be  found  to  be  very  translu- 
cent, and  to  have  a  finely  mottled  or  granular  aspect ;  and  there 
will  be  seen  in  it  a  great  many  bodies  of  an  oval  form.  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  these  having  been  named  cartilage-cells. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  are  cavities  in  the  hyaline  substance,  having 
no  lining  membrane,  which  contain  from  two  to  six  nucleated  cells. 
I  propose  to  call  throughout  this  treatise  each  body,  i.  e.,  cells  and. 
hollow,  the  cartilage-corpuscle,  reserving  the  word  cartilage- cell 
for  each  one  of  the  bodies  contained  in  the  cavity.  The  cells  in 
the  corpuscle  not  unfrequently,  while  near  the  attached  surface, 
separate  and  cause  a  division  by  fissure  of  the  hollow  into  new 
corpuscles,  and  the  observer  will  find  the  arrangement  of  these 
bodies  somewhat  peculiar,  for  if  he  examine  a  fine  vertical  section 
of  any  articular  cartilage  in  any  animal,  he  will  see  those  cartilage- 
corpuscles  which  lie  near  the  attached  surface  well  developed,  and 
containing  each  from  two  to  six  nucleated  cells,  and  near  this  sur- 
face not  only  do  the  cells  in  each  corpuscle,  but  also  these  latter 
bodies,  tend  to  arrange  themselves  perpendicularly  to  the  surface ; 
and  when  a  corpuscle  divides  it  does  so  in  the  same  direction.  As 
the  object  is  passed  under  the  glass  towards  the  free  surface,  he 
will  be'  struck  by  a  change  in  this  respect ;  the  cells  no  longer 
remain  in  the  hollow  so  constantly  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
and  as  they  divide,  they  do  so  as  frequently  horizontally  as  in  any 
other  direction ;  at  last  the  divisions  and  the  groupings  all  tend 
strongly  to  the  horizontal ;  the  cells  themselves  become  separate, 
and  are  flattened  in  the  same  direction,  till  at  last  they  become 
mere  scales,  three  or  four  layers  of  which  (Fig.  5),  lying  close  to- 
gether, fdt'm  the  extreme  free  edge  of  the  section ;  that  is,  the  unat- 
tached surface  of  the  articular  cartilas'e  consists  of  three  or  four 
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layers  of  flattened  cells  lying  quite  close  together  and  overlaj)ping 
eacli  other's  edges.     This  arrangement  has  caused  many  observers 

to  believe  in  the  existence 
^^'  of  an  epithelium.     If  the 

superficies  of  fresh  cartilage 
be  shaved  off  thin  with  a 
^ --4^  '^"     '^-^  =      very  sharp  knife,  the  sec- 
>,,^  '  -  tion  will  indeed  have  the 

_i,3;         ; .  %     appearance   of  a  layer  of 

''  "       epithelial   cells;    but   if  a 

_      thin  slice  through  its  sub- 
f^     "      stance   be    examined,   the 
^  —      gradual  horizontal  arrange- 

v*-l  /"        ment  and  flattenino-  of  the 

cells  will  leave  no  doubt 
p  _  as  to  the  true  structure  of 

its  superficies.'     (Fig.  5.) 

Some  observers,  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee  among  them,  found  that 
in  the  foetus  vessels  run 
across  the  cartilage,  even 
into  the  middle  of  joints. 
In  neither  a  foetal  hare  or 
calf,  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  could 
I  discover  any  such  arrangement,  nor  any  trace  of  it  in  a  stillborn 
child  .^  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  epithelium  overlying  the 
cartilaginous  surface:  w^hat  Mr.  Bowman  took  for  that  structure 
was,  I  believe,  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  as  above  described, 
which,  in  the  yet  unused  joint,  is  finer  than  when  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  wear  and  tear. 

The  position  of  these  cells  and  their  gradual  separation  from 


Cartilage  from  human  astragalus,  magnified  about  700 
diameters,  showing  the  perpendicular  arrangement  of 
corpuscles  at  the  lower  part,  gradually  curving  into  an 
oblique,  subsequently  into  a  horizontal  position,  and 
drying  into  scales. 


'  This  arrangement  has,  however,  not  been  described  as  is  here  done,  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  procure  sections  sufficiently  thin,  that  go  all  through  the  cartilage, 
the  outer  layers  of  cells  breaking  easily  from  a  very  thin  slice.  It  may  best  be 
managed  by  cutting  away  cartilage  and  articular  lamella  from  the  cancelli,  scrap- 
ing the  osseous  matter  away,  then  laying  the  cartilage  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and 
beginning  from  the  formerly  attached  surface,  cutting  slices  with  a  well-made  and 
sharp  Valentin's  knife. 

'^  KiiUiker  could  not  make  out  any  vessels  on  the  surface  of  foetal  cartilages. 
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eacli  otlier,  and  diminution  in  size^  prove  that  tliey  derive  their 
nutriment  from  tlie  attached  surface,  and  this  is  in  consonance  with 
the  arrangement  in  other  structures  which  line  cavities,  for  they 
are  all  nourished  by  the  deep  surface.  Thus  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  vessels  upon  the  foetal  cartilage  is  of  importance,  because 
if  present  it  would  establish  the  fact  of  a  structure  lining  a  cavity 
being  nourished  by  its  free  surface.  Besides,  as  it  is  clear  that,  at 
least  during  intra-uterine  life,  there  is  large  provision  for  nutrition 
of  the  cartilage  from  the  deep  surface,  the  presence  of  such  vessels 
would  show  that  a  structure  having  one  free,  one  attached  surface 
might  be  nourished  from  both.  Moreover,  it  would  prove  that  a 
cellular  structure  might  be  nourished  from  the  surface  towards 
which  the  cells  grow.  But  the  two  first  facts  would  be  isolated, 
and  the  last  is  hardly  conceivable;  and  as  others  besides  myself 
have  failed  to  discover  this  arrangement,  there  must  have  been  in 
the  observation  of  such  vessels  some  occult  source  of  error. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  plexus  beneath  the  articular  lamella, 
and  the  structure  of  that  bony  plate,  distinctly  point  out  the  at- 
tached surface  as  the  source  whence  the  whole  is  nourished.  Thus 
a  continual  growth  takes  place  from  the  attached  towards  the  free 
surface,  replacing  the  effects  of  wear  and  pressure,  which  are  proved 
to  be  considerable,  not  only  by  unassisted  i^eason,  but  also  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  flattening  of  cells  on  that  surface. 

The  synovial  membrane,  wrapping  round  each  bone  of  the  joint 
and  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  shuts  them  into  a  cavity. 
The  membrane,  by  and  for  itself,  is  not  a  closed  sac,  as  has  usually 
been  described ;  but  it  is  a  tube,  into  the  ends  of  which  the  bony 
and  cartilaginous  apparatus  of  the  joint  is  inserted.  It  consists 
of  a  basement  membrane,  inside  which  is  a  layer  of  pavement  epi- 
thelium cells,  and  on  the  outside  a  fine  areolar  tissue,  known  by 
the  name  of  subsynovial,  and  which  carries  the  vessels  furnishing 
pabulum  for  nutrition  and  secretion  to  the  part. 

The  mode  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  continued  over,  or 
terminates  upon,  the  cartilage,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
controversy.  Some  persons  have  thought  that  it  was  23rolonged 
over  the  face  of  the  cartilage;  others,  that  it  went  between  the 
structure  and  the  bone ;  and  some  even  have  supposed  that  it  was 
split,  and  that  a  lamina  was  placed  in  either  situation.  Some  be- 
lieve that  the  membrane  is  prolonged  over  the  cartilaginous  surface 
until  the  movements  of  the  joints  wear  it  away.    My  own  conviction 
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is,  that  at  no  period  is  tlie  cartilage  covered  by  synovial  tissue,  but 
that  the  membrane  becomes  lost  very  near  the  edge  of  the  cartilage. 
In  no  young  animal  will  any  structure  be  found  like  a  fibrous,  or 
even  a  homogeneous  membrane  on  the  cartilaginous  face,  and  the 
last  ls:jeT  of  cells  cannot  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  a  pro- 
longed synovial  membrane,  since  it  is  very  evidently  the  result  of 
a  gradual  process  of  change,  and  is  the  arrangement  towards  which 
all  the  corpuscles  and  cells  tend  even  from  their  very  deepest 
layers.  Histologically,  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  apparatus 
of  bone  and  cartilage  previously  described  are  exact  parallels ;  the 
former  consists,  as  just  related,  internally  of  cells,  then  of  a  fine 
membrane  permitting  fluids  to  pass  through  from  a  vessel-bearing 
subserous  tissue.  The  whole  cartilaginous  apparatus  consists  of 
cells  (with  an  intercellular  substance),  then  of  a  .fine  lamella,  per- 
mitting fluids  to  pass  from  a  vessel-bearing  tissue.  These  struc- 
tures, or  rather  set  of  structures,  being  analogous,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  nature  should  permit  such  a  tautology  as  to  prolong 
the  one  over  the  other. 

The  membrane  is  then  a  tube,  and  in  a  simple  joint,  as  the  shoul- 
der, has  scarcely  any  arrangements. worthy  of  being  named  reflex- 
ions ;  from  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  on  the  humerus  it  is  prolonged 
a  little  downwards  on  the  periosteum,  and  is  then  doubled  over, 
courses  along,  and  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  till  it  reaches  the 
other  bone  of  the  joint,  where,  turning  again,  it  passes  to  a  little 
beyond  the  cartilaginous  end.  In  a  joint,  such  as  the  knee,  which 
possesses  inter-articular  cartilages  and  internal  ligaments,  the  ar- 
rangement is  a  little  more  complicated,  since  the  membrane,  as  it 
passes  from  femur  to  tibia,  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the 
menisci,  lines  their  upper  then  their  under  surfaces,  being  folded 
over  the  internal  edge,  and  from  its  outer  and  lower  corner  is 
directed  on  to  the  other  bone  of  the  joint,  the  tibia ;  thus  the  only 
part  of  the  meniscus  not  covered  by  the  basement  membrane  and 
epithelium  is  its  outer  thick  edge ;  and  this  is  attached  by  conti- 
nuity of  fibre  to  the  subserous  tissue.  The  crucial  ligaments  are 
covered  in  the  same  way  by  folds  from  the  back  and  front  of  the 
joint ;  and  there  exists,  moreover,  a  fold  that  runs  from  the  space 
between  the  condyles  to  the  tissue  below  the  patella;  mucous 
ligament.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  membrane  in  its  course 
from  bone  to  bone  is  not  stretched  tight,  or  bound  close  to  the 
fibrous  capsule ;  on  the  contrary,  it  hangs  inwards  in  loose  folds. 
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wliicli  are  marked  in  all  joints,  particularly  in  the  knee,  wkere 
some  of  them  at  the  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellse  have  been 
called  alar  ligaments.  Such  a  fold  fills  in  the  sort  of  angular  in- 
terval which,  in  most  joints,  is  left  between  the  cartilages  before 
they  come  in  actual  contact,  and  permits  a  plentiful  development 
of  loose  subsynovial  areolar  tissue  containing  pellets  of  soft  fat,  and 
supporting  a  rich  plexus  of  vessels,  which,  lying  in  this  fold  that 
encircles  the  joint,  must  run  round  with  it,  and  was  thus  termed 
circulus  vasculosus. 

The  inner  surface  is  not  merely  smooth  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
serous  membrane :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  studded  with  a  number  of 
villous-like  processes,  syyiovial  fringes.  These  are  more  closely 
placed  and  better  developed  on  the  loose  folds  than  elsewhere; 
they  are  particularly  well  marked  in  the  knee  over  the  lateral 
folds,  alar,  and  mucous  ligaments,  &c.  These  processes,  smaller 
than  intestinal  villi,  are  like  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed 
of  vascular  ramifications,  covered  by  basement  membrane  and 
epithelium ;  the  vessels  consist  of  an  artery  of  supply  and  a  vein, 
the  latter  being  rather  the  larger,  between  which  minute  capillaries 
run  in  a  wavy  course.  I  have  not  found  that  they  carry  an  ab- 
sorbent. Their  purpose  is  probably  to  increase  the  surface  of 
secretion ;  but  we  know  in  reality  so  little  of  this  process,  that  such 
a  phrase  has  but  little  value ;  for  aught  we  can  guess  to  the  con- 
trary, the  peculiar  viscidity  and  lubricating  qu,ality  of  the  synovia 
may  be  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  surface  secured  by  the  jDresence 
of  these  processes.  The  following  description  is  taken  from  an 
account  of  these  processes  by  Mr.  Eainey: — 

"  These  structures  are  situated  in  those  parts  of  a  joint,  theca  or 
bursa,  where  it  is  least  exposed  to  pressure ;  they  consist  of  loops 
and  convolutions  of  capillaries  of  various  degrees  of  complexity 
proceeding  from  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  ]3rojecting  into  the 
synovial  cavity;  these  capillaries  are  inclosed  in  sacculi  of  base- 
ment membrane  studded  with  minute  oval  cellules.  Erom  the 
sacculi  inclosing  the  capillaries  numerous  other  sacculi,  into  which 
no  capillaries  enter,  proceed;  these  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
but  generally  are  attached  to  the  primitive  sacculus  by  an  ex- 
tremely long  and  slender  filament  of  fibrous  tissue  resembling  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  secondary  sacculus  being  its  expansion.  Some- 
times there  are  several  series  of  these  sacculi  attached,  one  series 
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to  another,  exhibiting  an  arborescent  appearance;  but  in  every 
instance  tlie  secondary  sacculi  are  extra-vascular."^ 

It  lias  been  a  theory  in  physiology,  that  as  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  a  closed  sac  it  prevents  any  admission  of  air  to  the  inner 
structures  of  joints,  and  forms  therefore  a  vacuum,  producing  thus 
a  pressure  from  the  exterior  which  aids  materially  in  keeping  the 
joint-surfaces  in  contact.  This  theory,  however,  will  not  bear 
examination:  when  two  smooth  and  moist  surfaces,  which  fit  each 
other  accurately,  are  pressed  together,  a  cohesion  of  contact  takes 
place  between  them.  The  cartilages  of  joints,  being  thus  smooth 
and  lubricated,  adhere  together,  more  particularly  in  such  joints  as 
the  hip  and  shoulder,  in  which  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  large 
and  fit  each  other  with  perfect  accuracy,  while  in  such  a  joint  as 
the  knee,  whose  surfaces  are  not  so  reciprocal,  but  little  of  this 
cohesion  of  contact  is  produced.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  action 
can  only  take  place  between  surfaces  actually  in  contact  at  the 
time,  but  is  quite  independent  of,  is  in  fact  annihilated  by,  any 
vacuum  established  around  them;  as  it  will  take  place  in  the  open 
air  when  any  moist  smooth  surfaces,  as  metal  or  plate-glass,  come 
in  close  contact,  but  will  not  be  produced  in  a  vacuum,  as  in  the 
bell  of  an  air-pump.  Thus,  then,  this  theory  of  a  synovial  vacuum 
is  not  only  quite  unnecessary,  but  is  actually  vicious,  as  it  does 
not  elucidate  that  which  it  was  invented  to  explain  (a  fact  quite 
explicable  of  itself),  but  renders  it  inexplicable.  Again,  if  the 
synovial  membrane  were  a  vacuum,  it  would  be  forced  with  a  pres- 
sure of  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  square  inch  between  the 
joint  surfaces,  and  would  thus  be  pinched  and  bruised  on  almost 
every  movement  of  the  limb.  The  experiment  of  puncturing  the 
synovial  membrane  of  a  hip-joint  in  the  dead  subject,  and  produc- 
ing thereby  an  instantaneous  dislocation,  is  open  to  innumerable 
sources  of  fallacy,  and  therefore  is  insufficient  to  prove  such  an 
untenable  theory  as  that  of  synovial  vacuum.  The  experiments 
and  reasoning  whereon  this  vacuum  theory  is  founded  were  made 
by  E.  Weber,  of  Bonn,  and  communicated  in  Mliller's  Archiv., 
1836,  p.  54. 

"Now  I  will  give  an  investigation  into  the  power  whereby  the  head  of 
the  thigh  is  held  in  juxtaposition  with  the  pelvis.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  limb  was  fastened  to  the  trunk  by  the  strength  of  the  muscles  or 

'  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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ligaments,  because  sucli  power  is  the  most  visible.  More  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  has  shown  that  this  is  not  effected  by  the  power  of  muscles 
and  ligaments,  but  by  a  far  less  perceptible  force,  namely,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

"The  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  fits  air-tight  into  the  globular  hol- 
low of  the  acetabulum,  adheres  in  that  cavity  as  the  air-tight  piston  of  a 
syringe  remains  in  the  tube  when  its  upper  opening  is  closed. 

"As  the  quicksilver  in  a  barometer  is  driven  upwards  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  so  is  the  head  of  the  femur,  when  there  is  no  air  above  it,  driven 
upwards  into  the  acetabulum.  I  will  give  shortly  the  experiments  which 
led  to  this  result. 

"  Experiment  I. — The  body  was  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
limb  hung  freely  down.  If  then  the  limb  hung  by  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, it  would  fall  out  when  those  parts  were  cut  through.  I  severed  the 
muscles  and  ligaments,  and  the  limb  did  not  fall;  on  the  contrary,  the 
joint  surfaces  remained  in  close  contact.* 

"  Experiment  II. — Admitting  that  atmospheric  pressure  holds  up  the 
limb,  it  would  fall  as  soon  as  air  were  admitted  into  the  joint  cavity.  I 
bored  a  hole  through  the  w^all  of  the  acetabulum  through  which  air  en- 
tered— the  limb  fell,  even  though  the  muscles  and  ligaments  had  not  been 
divided. 

"Experiment  III. — Admitting  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  limb,  it  should  be  again  supported  after  having  fallen 
out  of  the  cavity  when  air  was  prevented  from  entering  the  joint.  I  re- 
placed the  head  of  the  thigh,  which  had  been  entirely  separated  from  the 
body,  and  then,  in  order  to  keep  air  out  of  the  cavity,  I  closed  the  hole 
which  had  been  bored  with  my  finger — the  limb  was  then  supported  and 
again  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  finger  was  removed." 

Let  us  examine  these  experiments  a  little  closely  before  I  relate 
some  of  my  own.  Either  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  in  actual 
contact  with  the  acetabulum  or  it  is  not.  If  they  be  in  actual  con- 
tact, cohesion  of  contact  takes  place  as  between  any  two  smooth 
surfaces,  and  a  hole  bored  in  any  part  of  those  surfaces  would  only 
affect  that  cohesion  at  the  place  actually  bored.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  be  not  in  contact,  there  will  either  be  a  vacuum 
(as  far  as  air  is  concerned)  between  them,  or  there  will  not.  If  air 
be  between  them,  the  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  vanishes ;  if 
there  be  no  air  between  them,  but  a  vacuum,  Professor  Weber  did 
not  re-establish  that  vaciium  by  merely  replacing  the  head  of  a 
thigh-bone  in  the  cavity.  JSTeither  on  the  supposition,  therefore,  of 
a  vacuum  in  the  joint  cavity,  nor  on  that  of  inter-cohesion  of  sur- 
faces, can  all  the  results  of  these  experiments  be  explained,  I  cannot 
account  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  phenomena,  nor  can  I  procure 

'  This  is  as  easily  accounted  for  by  the  cohesion  of  contact  between  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces. — R.  B. 
3 
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sucli  results ;  tliey  are  incompatible  with,  one  another.  One  source 
of  fallacy  may  have  been,  tbat,  in  boring  a  hole,  Professor  Weber 
unwittingly  pushed  out  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  point  of  the 
instrument. 

I  will  now  relate  some  experiments  of  my  own ;  the  first  was 
performed  for  another  purpose,  and  is  more  fully  related  in  Chapter 
XV.,  in  which  it  appears  as  Experiment  III. 

Experiment  I. — The  subject  was  placed  upon  the  table  on  the 
back ;  means  of  accurate  measurement  by  needles,  fixed  one  in  the 
thigh,  the  other  in  the  pelvis,  were  adopted,  A  weight  of  281bs. 
was  hung  upon  a  system  of  three  pairs  of  pulleys  fastened  to  the 
ankle,  thus  constituting  an  extending  force  of  756  lbs :  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limb  or  in  the  measurements  was  found.  A  hole 
was  made  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  acetabulum:  still  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limb  or  measurements.  For  the  other  purpose 
above  mentioned  a  wedge  of  an  inch  thickness  was  driven  in  between 
the  femiir  and  the  acetabulum ;  when  this  was  removed  the  head  of 
the  femur  kept  the  same  place,  namely,  separated  from  the  aceta- 
bulum. The  weight  was  unfastened,  and  the  head  of  the  femur 
returned  to  its  normal  position  with  a  sound  precisely  like  that  pro- 
duced by  disarticulation.' 

Experiment  II.,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  July  6th, 
1860. — The  subject  was  placed  on  the  back,  the  weights  and  pulleys 
prepared  as  before,  and  the  same  system  of  measurement  adopted. 
The  caps  ale  of  the  hip  was  carefully  laid  bare  without  puncturing, 
the  tendons  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  divided,  and  weights  equal  to 
35  lbs.  were  hung  on  the  pulleys ;  a  hole  was  rapidly  bored  in  the 
floor  of  the  acetabulum  ;  a  minute  and  a  half  after  this  was  done,  a 
suction  sound  was  heard,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  came  out  of  the 
cavity.  The  weights  were  lifted,  and  the  femur  replaced  and 
tightly  pressed  in  the  cavity,  the  finger  firmly  held  over  the  hole, 
but  whenever  any  weight  was  allowed  to  hang  on  the  thigh  the 
head  of  the  bone  fell  out,  nor  could  I  by  any  means  find  the  slight- 
est difference  Avhether  the  finger  were  held  over  the  hole  or  not. 
There  occurred,  immediately  weight  came  on  the  thigh,  an  oozing 
sound,  the  sound  of  squeezing  soft  moist  materials,  and  the  head  of 

'  These  results  are  incompatible  with  those  of  E.  Welier's  second  experiment,  in 
which  the  hip  (muscles  and  ligaments  being  entire)  dislocated  on  boring  a  hole 
•  in  the  acetabulm. 
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the  bone  fell  from  tlie  cavity.  In  this  experiment  the  force  exerted 
was  very  large. 

Experiment  III.,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter. — The  same 
division  of  muscles  and  other  dispositions  were  taken.  The  force 
was  a  stone  weight  on  the  three-pair  system  of  pulleys.  A  hole  was 
bored  in  the  inner  floor  of  the  acetabulum  and  enlarged  so  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  with  the  finger.  During  the  work 
the  caput  femoris  was  struck  once  or  twice  with  the  gouge,  and  the 
femur  would  start  outwards  or  rotate  slightly,  but  the  length  was 
precisely  the  same,  and  no  separation  of  the  articular  surfaces. could 
be  found.  (In  this  instance  the  weight  was  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  cohesion  of  contact).  I  now  took  off  the  weight  and  the 
cords,  and  endeavored  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone  by  forcibly 
twisting  the  limb  in  every  direction.  I  most  nearly  succeeded  when 
the  thigh  was  rotated  outwards  and  abducted  even  beyond  the  mid- 
dle line.  Still  it  could  not  be  done  until  the  cotyloid  ligament 
was  divided,  and  then  only  partially  without  division  of  the  round 
ligament. 

Experiment  lY.- — -All  the  muscles  round  the  capsule  were 
divided';  bat  the  psoas  was  left  entire.  The  capsule  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  was  cut  through,  leaving  that  struc- 
tiire  entire.  This  division  should  have  destroyed  the  machinery 
for  any  intrasynovial  vacuum,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  therefore 
should  have  fallen  out  of  the  cavity,  but  I  had  the  greatest  diflEiculty 
to  dislocate  the  hip,  and  could  only  partially  succeed  without  divid- 
ing the  ligamentum  teres. 

A  curious  case  occurred  to  me,  which  is  related  at  length  in  the 
ensuing  chapter.  A  man  had  an  opening  into  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  elbow-joint,  which,  when  he  alternately  bent  and 
straightened  the  arm,  sucked  air  in  and  out  of  the  cavity  like  a  pair 
of  bellows.  This  was  a  strong  man,  a  sailor,  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  climbing  and  other  hard  work  to  do,  and  yet  had  no  discoverable 
tendency  to  dislocation. 

The  whole  vacuum  theory  is  untenable  ;  the  only  fact  which  at 
all  resembles  it  is,  that  cohesion  of  contact  takes  place  between  the 
joint  surfaces,  but  this  is  not  a  vacuum:  a  vacuum  is  a  space  contain- 
ing neither  air  nor  other  material — the  cohesion  we  speak  of  takes 
place  when  there  is  no  space  between  the  parts  interested. 

The  fact  is,  that  every  joint  has  some  special  means,  which  hold 
the  bones  forniing  it  in  close  contact,  and  such  aids  as  atmospheric 
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pressure  may  yield  are  but  slight  in  comparison  witli  these.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  gifted  witli  a  tolerable  appreciation  of  cause  and 
effect  could  regard  the  enormous  power  of  tlie  muscles  passing  from 
tbe  scapula  to  the  tuberosities  close  to  the  head  of  the  humerus 
without  considering  that  their  tonicity  alone  would  be  of  large  effect 
in  keeping  the  head  of  the  bone  close  against  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Any  one  attempting  to  resect  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  dead 
subject  cannot  fail  to  remark  their  effects,  even  as  lifeless  flesh ; 
and  moreover  he  will  find  the  ligaments  and  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  and  other  parts  of  the  greatest  importance.  Again,  if  the 
rotators  of  the  hips  and  their  direction  and  attachment  be  con- 
sidered, their  importance  will  not  be  slightly  regarded,  and  besides 
these  the  psoas,  iliacus,  and  glutei,  in  fact  ever}^  muscle  attached  to 
femur  and  pelvis,  have  the  same  effect.  Add  to  this  the  resistance 
of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  which  forms  a  smaller  circle  than  lies 
within  the  cavity,  and  therefore  clips  in  the  bone  like  a  circular 
clamp,  and  we  have  cpiite  enough  to  account  for  the  difficulty  in 
dislocating  the  bone.'  Besides,  there  is  the  round  ligament,  which 
in  certain  positions  takes  considerable  part  in  holding  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  the  acetabulum.'^  The  knee,  elbow,  all  the  joints  in  the 
body,  have  arrangements  either  of  muscular  force  or  ligamentous 
resistance  for  keeping  the  articular  surfaces  in  contact.  By  this 
means  only,  viz.,  actual  contact  of  the  bones,  can  any  assistance 
from  atmospheric  pressure  be  obtained.  A  vacuum,  i.  e.,  a  space 
unfilled  by  air  between  the  bones,  could  not  be  maintained :  either 
the  surrounding  parts  must  be  forced  into  such  space  or  the  bones 
Avould  be  squeezed  together,  for  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them 
asunder,  and  so  the  space  would  be  annihilated. 

The  material  which  surrounds  the  basement  structure  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  called  cellular,  or,  better,  areolar  tissue. 
This  structure  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  body,  not  only 

'  In  my  Experiment  II.  the  weight  hung  on  the  pulleys  produced  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  ligament  and  open  it  out ;  subsequently,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  air  was  admitted  into  the  cavity,  the  head  of  the  bone  fell  out  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  force. 

2  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Struthers,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  1858-9,  p.  43,  for  a  particular  account  of  the  use  of  the 
round  ligament.  It  appears  that  the  position  par  excellence  wherein  this  band  may 
act  as  a  check  ligament,  is  rotation  outwards  with  flexion.  It  is  rendered  nearly 
tight  in  adduction  with  flexion,  and  in  adduction  with  rotation  either  inwards  or 
outwards  ;  but  only  in  the  first-named  position  does  it  bear  the  strain. 
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for  its  wide  distribution,  its  elasticity,  its  peculiar  insensibility  to 
certain  stimuli  or  irritants  and  its  quick  resentment  of  others,  but 
also  for  its  peculiar  actions  under  injury,  and  its  enormous  power 
of  repair.  It  consists  of  the  two  sorts  of  fibrous  tissue,  viz.,  yellow 
and  white,  mingled  together  in  an  inextricable  and  beautiful  man- 
ner. These  two  elements  are  different  in  many  ways,  and  will 
require  each  a  separate  description.  The  yellow  fibrous  element 
consists  of  round  branching  fibres,  which  always  lie  singly,  i.  e., 
never  in  parallel  bundles,  and  whose  ends,  whether  natural  or 
broken,  have  a  great  tendency  to  curl  up.  Beyond  these  qualities, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  varjdng  formations  in  the  body,  and 
it  is  very  difhcult  to  observe  it  constantly  under  similar  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  Mr.  Queckett  appears  chiefly  struck  with 
its  curved  and  curling  nature,  and  both  in  his  descriptions  and 
delineations  has  constantly  figured  it  as  a  crooked  fibre,  giving  off 
branches  at  either  side  which  curl  spirally.  (Queckett's  Histology) 
Mr.  Bowman,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  and  draws  the  fibres 
straighter  and  inosculating,  more  like  the  strings  of  an  irregularly 
constructed  spider's  web.  [Physiological  Anatomy?)  The  truth  is, 
that  both  these  forms  are  common— the  former  most  so  in  the  liga- 
mentum  suhjiavd,  the  latter  in  the  fine  areolar  tissue,  which  connects 
the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  or  lies  between  two  muscles.  In  that 
texture  which  forms  an  aponeurosis,  for  instance  the  lower  part  of 
the  facia  transversalis  and  the  tissue  near  it,  both  forms  are  to  be 
seen,  but  the  larger  curly  fibres  are  more  abundant.  Acetic  acid 
only  affects  this  yellow  fibre  by  causing  it  slightly  to  contract  and 
pucker.  White  fibrous  tissue  is  that  which  makes  up  the  chief 
bulk  of  ligaments  and  tendons.  As  seen  in  areolar  tissue  it 
appears  to  consist  of  bundles  of  minute  wavy  fibres  which  undu- 
late in  and  out  of  the  meshes  formed  by  the  yellow  tissue.  Very 
often  the  bundle  incloses  some  of  these  latter  fibres,  which  seem  to 
run  through  it  at  an  angle.  Reichardt  supposes  that  these,  which 
look  like  bundles  of  fibres,  are  not  really  such,  but  are  masses  of 
wavy  tissue  minutely  striated,  and  having  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  split  lengthwise.  By  the  addition  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  the 
fibrillated  appearance  is  lost ;  on  longer  exposure  to  the  reagent 
the  whole  of  the  white  element,  however,  vanishes,  and  hence  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  infer  from  the  disappearance  of  fibrillation  that 
fibres  do  not  exist. 

If  we  dissect  carefully  through  the  fat  surrounding  a  gingly- 
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moid  joint,  say  at  the  front  of  tlie  knee,  till  we  come  to  what 
appears  tlie  outside  of  the  synovial  membrane,  where  adipose  tissue 
begins  to  fail,  one  is  able  to  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  forceps, 
and  to  strip  off  to  a  certain  distance,  thin  transparent  films  having 
the  aspect  of  continuous  membranes.  If  one  of  these  be  cut  oS 
with  the  scissors,  and  placed  under  a  power  of  250  or  300  diams., 
the  wavy  bundles  of  the  white  areolar  tissue  will  be  found  so 
abundant  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  yellow  element.  The  tissue  can 
be  constantly  spread  out  with  needles  thinner  and  larger ;  there 
seems  no  end  to  this  power  of  stretching,  but  the  more  it  be  thus 
pulled  out  the  more  and  more  do  the  yellow  fibres  come  into  view. 
Moreover,  if  we  take  the  film  originally  some  way  from  the  base- 
ment synovial  membrane,  the  white  fibre  is  markedly  predominant, 
whereas  the  nearer  we  get  to  that  membrane  the  more  distinct  is 
the  yellow  tissue.  This  may  be  best  made  out  in  the  examination 
of  a  ball  and  socket  joint  by  cutting  capsular  ligament  and  synovial 
membrane  quite  through,  separating  the  humerus  entirely  from  the 
scapula — taking  hold  in  one  pair  of  forceps  of  the  edge  of  the 
ligament,  in  another  of  that  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  dragging 
them  apart,  there  will  be  stretched  between  them  many  films  of 
membranous  material ;  and  if  we  examine  some  of  this  close  to  the 
ligament  microscopically,  the  white  fibrous  element  will  be  seen  to 
conceal  the  yellow ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  the  portion  to  be 
examined  from  quite  close  to  the  synovial  membrane,  the  yellow 
predominates  until  we  find  that  the  tissue  immediately  underlying 
the  basement  membrane  consists  of  a  meshwork  of  fine  yellow 
fibres  interlacing  and  branching  in  all  directions  so  as  to  form  the 
most  elastic,  most  yielding,  and  most  even  possible  support  to  that 
delicate  structure.  Thus,  as  in  our  examination  we  recede  further 
and  further  from  the  joint  surface,  so  do  we  find  the  subsynovial 
tissue  becoming  denser  and  whiter,  until  at  last  in  such  a  joint  as 
the  shoulder  it  mingles  insensibly  with  the  capsular  ligament.  Or, 
if  we  would  wish  to  put  the  description  into  other  words,  we  might 
say  the  capsular  ligament  becomes,  on  proceeding  inwards,  more 
and  more  loose  and  soft  in  texture;  its  fibres  gradually  lose- their 
parallelism,  and  become  mingled  with  more  and  more  yellow  tissue 
until  they,  instead  of  forming  parallel-fibred  bands  and  cords,  shape 
themselves  into  an  irregular  meshed  net,  over  whose  most  internal 
parts  the  thin  sheet  of  synovial  membrane  is  spread.  This  gradual 
transit  of  structure  may  be  exemplified  in  the  knee :  this  is  a  joint 
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wliich.  is  not  provided  witli  a  capsular  ligament,  properly  so  called, 
although  it  is  protected  by  a  more  or  less  dense  tough  areolar 
structure,  consisting  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue  continuous  with 
the  subsynovial  areolar  membrane,  or  rather  this  capsule  is  the 
outer  layer  of  that  structure.  It  connects  the  special  ligaments 
together ;  in  fact  these  latter  are  but  stronger  bands  of  the  ordinary 
capsule,  just  as  the  coraco-humeral  and  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments 
are  but  stronger  bands  of  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip-joints.  In  the  knee,  and  indeed  in  most  other  joints,  the 
surrounding  fibrous  structures  are  strengthened  by  bands  of  white 
inelastic  fibres  which  the  tendons  immediately  in  the  neighbor- 
hood give  ofi^;  this  arrangement  has,  however,  a  further  object,  as 
will  presently  be  shown. 

The  ligaments  of  joints  are  then  to  be  regarded  not  as  isolated  or 
separate  structures,  but  rather  as  constituent  parts  of  the  periarti- 
cular tissues ;  the  fibres  are  straighter  than  in  the  ordinary  white 
tissue,  but  they  are  in  reality  the  same  structure  a  little  diiierently 
arranged,  and  the  ordinary  white  tissue  runs  among  them ;  also 
long  spindle-shaped  cells  are  placed  among  the  parallel  fibres. 

Both  the  white  and  the  yellow  fibrous  element  are  crowded  with 
cells  of  different  forms ;  they  are  long  and  spindle-shaped  in  the 
white  wavy  tissue,  and  lie  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  among  the  fibrillas  ; 
they  are  close  together  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  in  the  transverse 
direction,  not,  however,  in  contact.  Yirchow  {Cellular  Pathologie) 
believes  that  they  intercommunicate  by  fine  tubes  given  off  at  either 
end.  However  that  may  be,  they  certainly  retain  their  nuclei,  and 
contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tissue ;  indeed,  the  whole 
structure  is,  like  other  connective  tissues,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  cells  with  an  intercellular  substance.  In  this  instance  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  lines,  and  the  intercellular  material  is  fibrous. 

The  exact  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  yellow  tissue  is  less 
easily  described ;  many  of  them  are  fusiform,  or  are  even  cell-fibres, 
and  it  seems  in  many  parts  as  though  the  fibres  were  only  prolon- 
gations of  the  taper  ends  of  the  cells.  In  other  parts  stellate  cells 
are  found  {Bindegewehskorperchen  of  Virchow),  and  even  the  rays  of 
these  stars  seem  to  be  continued  into  fibres.  These  prolongations 
are  also  regarded  by  Virchow  as  tubes,  but  this  requires  more  proof. 
Many  of  the  cells  are  large  and  well-developed,  and  contain  well- 
formed  nuclei ;  their  action  imder  inflammation  is  most  important, 
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as  will  be  seen  in  the  seqnel,  and  their  value  as  nutritive  agents  is 
nndoubted. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  are  seen  in  their  phase  of 
highest  development  in  the  knee-joint;  they  consist,  on  npper  and 
lower  surfaces,  of  a  thin  covering  of  membraniform  cartilage,  the 
thick  cushion-like  parts  are  formed  of  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  thns  forming  wide  and 
irregular-shaped  meshes  which  are  filled  with  fat — in  fact,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  structure  is  made  up  of  fat  thus  inclosed. 
The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  structure  is  in  the  adult  very  thin, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  find ;  in  the  young  fostus  the  whole  menisc 
ma}^  be  examined,  and  when  its  inner  thin  edge  comes  under  the 
glass,  its  membrano-cartilaginous  structure  will  be  evident.  Over 
this  material  the  synovial  membrane  passes  in  the  way  already 
explained,  leaving  only  its  outer  thick  edge  uncovered — if,  indeed, 
that  may  deserve  the  name  of  edge  which  is  in  continuity  with  the 
rest  of  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  joint,  for  as  far  as  the  synovial 
cavity  is  concerned  these  structures  are  outside  the  joint  altogether. 
At  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  the  interarticular 
cartilage  is  not  perforated  in  the  centre,  but  is  one  continuous  plate ; 
hence  in  these  instances  are  two  synovial  membranes,  and  therefore 
two  joints. 

The  nervous  supply  of  joints  is  complicated,  and  often  multifa- 
rious, combining  twigs  from  at  least  two  of  the  trunks  going  to  the 
muscles  of  the  limb.  The  nerve  to  the  joint  is  doubtless  sensory, 
and  is  one  of  the  sensitive  portions  of  muscular  nerves.  All  the 
motor  nerves  have  one  or  two  sensory  filaments  combined  with 
them,  which  impart  to  the  muscle  that  which  is  called  "  the  muscular 
sense ;"  directing  and  limiting  its  contraction.  In  the  same  way, 
there  is  a  joint  sense  bestowed  by  exactly  the  same  nervous  means, 
and,  having  similar  origin  with  the  muscular  sense,  has  like  func- 
tion, being  able  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  contraction 
according  as  one  part  or  another  is  compressed.  For  instance, 
observe  the  violent  spasm  which  seizes  the  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
and  many  of  the  leg,  when  loose  cartilage  gets  between  the  bones, 
and  the  violence  with  which  the  muscles  of  a  limb  contract,  when 
from  any  malposition  in  placing  it — for  instance,  when  the  foot 
comes  sideways  on  the  ground — the  joint  is  abnormally  compressed ; 
this  contraction  is  so  violent  that  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  are 
bruised,  forming  one  sort  of  sprain.     One  valuable  effect  of  this 
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supply  is  protection  of  the  synovial  membrane  by  tiie  influence  of 
tlie  tendons  attached  to  the  capsule. 

The  synovial  membrane  would  be  liable  to  be  pinched  in  many 
movements  of  the  joints  were  they  not  protected  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  muscles  surround  them,  and  are  attached  more  or  less 
strongly  to  the  capsular  ligaments  where  they  exist,  or  to  the  sub- 
synovial  tissue  where  they  are  absent.  This  attachment  is  more 
constant  than  is  generally  imagined ;  not  only  does  it  exist  in  all 
the  larger  joints,  but  also  in  all  the  small  ones  that  possess  a  tolera- 
bly free  amount  of  motion.  Sometimes  there  is  a  special  muscle 
for  the  capsule ;  sometimes  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  par- 
tial attachment  of  the  ordinary  flexor,  extensor,  or  other  motor  of 
the  limb.  The  method  in  which  the  scapular  muscles  and  the  small 
rotators,  psoas,  and  iliacus,  are  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoul- 
der and  hip-joints  respectively  is  well  known. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  triceps,  extensor,  and  anconeus 
with  the  back,  of  the  brachial  anticus  with  the  front,  of  the  supi- 
nator brevis  with  the  outside  of  the  elbow -joint,  is  very  analogous 
to  the  attachment  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris  with  the  front, 
and  of  the  popliteus  and  semi-membranosus  with  the  back  of  the 
knee-joint.  At  the  wrist  the  amount  of  movement  is  very  small  in 
comparison  to  those  joints  already  mentioned,  and  therefore  there 
does  not  seem  necessity  for  any  such  protective  apparatus  for  the 
synovial  membrane ;  but  the  ankle  is  provided  with  an  especial 
muscle  to  draw  the  membrane  from  the  grip  of  violent  extension, 
viz.,  the  plantaris.  Each  synovial  membrane  of  the  digital  joints, 
both  of  fingers  and  toes,  is  in  connection  with  the  extensor  and 
interossei  tendons,  so  that  ample  care  is  taken,  even  in  these  small 
articulations,  to  prevent  pinching  or  other  such  injury.  The 
interarticular  cartilage,  whose  inner  parts  are  but  continuations  of 
the  periarticular  areolar  tissue,  would  naturally  be  drawn  out  when 
the  muscles  attached  to  this  tissue  contract ;  but  they  are  usually 
provided  with  their  own  muscular  attachments ;  thus,  in  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  joint  the  external  pterygoid  sends  a  few  fibres  to  the 
intermaxillary  cartilage,  while  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  is  con- 
nected with  the  outer,  and  some  fibres  of  the  semi-membranosus 
with  the  inner  meniscus  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  nerves  which  supply  these  muscles  are  twigs  from  the  same 
branches  that  supply  the  inside  of  the  joint;  the  twig  to  the  joint 
is  of  course  sensory,  and  supplies  that  knowledge  of  motion,  posi- 
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tion,  &c.,  wliicli  in  tlie  muscles  is  called  musciilar  sense,  and  tliis 
sense  by  a  sort  perhaps  of  reflex  action  causes  tliose  muscles  to  act 
whenever  some  motion  or  some  position  places  tlie  capsule  in  dan- 
ger. It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  nerves  at  least  of  these  capsular 
muscles,  namely,  that  to  the  teres  minor  humeri,  should  possess  a 
ganglion;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  are  likewise  so 
provided — the  popliteus,  for  instance — but  have  not  yet  been  able 
fully  to  demonstrate  its  existence. 

The  vascular  supply  of  a  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  precise  branches 
whereby  blood  is  brought  to  its  tissues,  is  not,  in  my  belief,  of  very 
great  importance;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  epiphysis 
receives  its  nourishment  not  from  the  vessels  of  the  diaphysis,  but 
from  certain  branches  entering  its  sides  (p.  21.)  These  are  derived 
from  the  same  vessels  which  supply  the  synovial  membrane.  For 
instance,  from  the  circumflex  at  the  shoulder -joint,  from  the  articu- 
lar arteries  at  the  knee,  and  so  on. 

Such  is  the  physiological  anatomy  of  parts  entering  into  the 
formation  of  joints.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  increase 
the  length  of  this  unavoidably  long  chapter  by  any  descriptive 
anatomy,  which  moreover  is  of  course  well  known.  It  must  how- 
ever be  remarked,  that  in  order  to  form  correct  diagnoses  of  syno- 
vial inflammations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  shape,  divisions,  and 
prolongations  of  all  those  membranes,  as  well  as  the  position  of 
the  structures  which  bind  them  down,  be  well  known. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

ACUTE    SYNOYITIS. 

Pathology. 

A  JOINT  is,  as  tlie  preceding  cliapter  has  sliown,  a  very  compli- 
cated apparatus,  constructed  of  different  tissues  of  different  quali- 
ties, hard,  soft,  and  elastic,  serving  different  purposes.  Yet  tliey 
are  all  reducible  to  one  form  or  class  of  tissue — the  connective. 
Those  different  parts  are  so  closely  placed,  and  are  so  interde- 
pendent, that  one  .cannot  long  remain  sound  while  the  others  are 
undergoing  any  active  morbid  change.  But  some  of  the  structures 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  others,  as  indeed  it  must  happen 
that  those  parts  which  undergo  much  action  are,  cseteris  parihus, 
more  likely  to  get  some  of  it  deranged;  and  such  derangement  is 
more  likely  to  set  up  rapid  disease  than  when  the  action  is  very 
slow,  as  a  railway  train  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
is  at  least  six  times  as  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident  during  that 
hour  as  one  which  goes  at  ten  in  the  same  time,  and  that  accident 
is  more  likely  to  be  severe.  "We  shall  be  able  to  show  clearly  that 
the  structures  which  are  liable  to  primary  disease  are  the  synovial 
membrane  and  the  bones.  Prom  either  of  these  points  the  malady 
may  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  joint;  therefore,  after  either 
has  been  affected  for  a  certain  time  (synovial  membrane  or  bone), 
the  other  becomes  involved.  Hence  neither  synovitis  nor  osteitis 
are  utterly  different  throughout  all  their  stages,  because  in  the  far 
advanced  conditions  the  one  disease  will  be  more  or  less  mingled 
with  the  other. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  primary  acute  synovitis : 
a  disease  which  perhaps  acknowledges  more  causes  than  any  other 
simple  malady  in  the  range  of  pathology,  and  which  therefore  may 
be  divided  into  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  sub-classes,  each 
with  its  proper  expletive  afl&xed.  Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of 
showing  this  would  be  to  relate  one  or  two  cases. 
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Case  T. — Hannah  Parkes,  astat.  49,  was  brouo'lit  to  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  5th  December,  1859,  and  placed  under  my  care,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hancock.  She  states  that,  the  night  before,  she  fell  down, 
and  that  her  left  knee  was  twisted  nnder  her  so  as  to  produce  intense  pain, 
which  continued,  and  soon  after  the  knee  began  to  swell. 

The  left  knee  is  much  swelled,  and  has  lost  its  shape;  the  form  of  the 
bones  is  no  longer  perceptible,  the  patella  even  being  nearly  concealed  by 
a  bulging  out  of  fluid  all  round  it;  this  is  more  particularly  remarkable  on 
each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patella,  and  beneath  the  vasti  muscles;  the 
patella  is  lifted  from  the  femoral  condyles,  and  can,  by  slight  pressure,  be 
pressed  back  upon  them.  Thei'e  is  a  good  deal  of  heat,  but  no  redness  of 
the  part.  Measurement  gives  nearly  two  inches  as  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment, thus,  the  right  knee  (sound)  measures — 

Just  above  patella     .         .         .         .         .12^  inches. 
Across  middle  of  patella     ....     12|       " 
Just  below  patella      .....     11         " 

Left  knee  (diseased) — 

Just  above  patella      .         .         .         .         .     14J  inches. 
Across  middle  of  patella     ....     13|-       " 
Just  below  patella      .....     12f       " 

Her  tongue  is  rather  white,  pulse  90,  bowels  regular,  no  unusual  thirst. 

I^.  Calomelanos  gr.  ij. 

Pulveris  rliei  gr.  iv.     M. 
To  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

The  limb  to  be  placed  on  a  splint,  and  6  leeches  applied  to  the  knee. 

8th.  The  knee  is  more  swollen  and  painful ;  she  did  not  sleep  on  account 
of  the  pain  last  night;  the  dimensions  to-day  are — 

Left  knee,  above  patella     ....     1 4 §■  inches. 
"       "      across  patella    ....     ISJ       " 
"       "      below  patella     .         .         .         .13 

It  is  ordered  to  be  cupped  to  six  ounces. 

10th.  She  complains  still  more  of  pain,  which  keeps  her  awake  at  night : 
during  last  night  she  removed  the  splint,  and  says  she  is  much  easier  with- 
out it,  and,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  her  moving  the  limb,  she  is  allowed  to  be 
without  it.     Hot  fomentations  to  be  kept  on  the  part. 

I2th.  More  blood  was  yesterday  taken  by  eight  leeches  from  the  knee; 
after  their  removal  a  hot  poultice  was  applied.  The  dimensions  to-day 
are — 

Above  patella 14|^  inches. 

Middle  of  patella 13^" 

Below  patella 12f       " 

14th.  The  pain  has  diminished;  she  is  to  continue  the  hot  applications, 
and  a  si)lint  bent  at  a  greater  angle  is  to  be  applied. 
IGtli.  Goes  on  well;  the  swelling  has  decreased  slightly. 

Above  patella 14^  inches. 

Middle  of  patella 13         " 

Below  patella 12^" 
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ISth.  The  pain  is  now  slight,  and  the  swelling  appears  less;  there  is 
also  less  heat.  Fluctuation  is  more  obscure,  as  though  it  were  felt  through 
a  thicker  material. 

21st.  Dimensions — 

Above  patella    .         .         .         .         .         .14  inches. 

Middle  of  patella        .         .         .         .         .     12f      " 

Below  patella 12^" 

24th.  Fluctuation  much  less  distinct,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  begin 
to  reappear,  but  somewhat  altered,  the  protuberances  appearing  .rounded 
off.  When  the  hand  is  applied  over  the  patella,  and  the  joint  moved,  a 
crackling  therein  is  very  distinct. 

Dimensions — 

Above  patella    .         .         .         .         .         .     IS^  inches. 

Middle  of  patella 13^" 

Below  patella    ......     llf       " 

25th.  She  went  away ;  the  knee  stiff,  somewhat  tender  and  enlarged, 
about  f  inch  in  all  dimensions. 

Case  II. — M.  G.  came  to  my  house,  28th  jSTovember,  complaining  of 
great  pain  in  the  right  knee  ancl  ankle. 

Those  joints  are  swollen  and  red,  and  very  hot  to  the  touch;  tongue 
white,  furred;  pulse  96;  much  thirst  and  headache;  face  flushed;  eyes 
rather  injected.  Ordered  that  she  should  go  home  and  to  bed,  to  take  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil — wrap  the  painful  joints  in  flannel. 

In  the  evening  I  called  and  saw  her;  she  had  intense  headache;  the  oil 
had  operated,  and  the  tongue  was  rather  cleaner.  The  knee  was  very  pain- 
ful, swollen,  red,  and  hot.  No  dimensions  were  taken,  but  the  form  of  the 
bones  was  hidden  by  a  soft  puffy  swelling,  which  bulged  chiefly  above  the 
patella  and  at  the  sides  of  its  ligament,  and  which  lifted  that  bone  from 
the  femoral  condyles.  The  ankle  is  not  so  red  nor  so  swollen,  but  is  very 
hot.  The  swelling  is  most  perceptible  in  front  of  the  malleoli,  and  at  each 
side  of  the  tendo -Achilles.  The  urine  is  high  in  color,  scanty,  and  loaded 
with  lithates.     Ordered 

Vini  colchici  tT^xx  to  be  taken  in  water  every  six  hours. 
Pilula  hydrargyri  chloridi  comp.  (gr.  v)  night  and  morning. 

30th.  She  was  much  in  the  same  condition  yesterday;  the  pain  in  the 
head  has  decreased,  the  joints  are  just  the  same,  but  she  has  some  pain  in 
both  shoulders,  which  is,  however  slight,  and  they  are  not  swollen.  I 
asked  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  to  see  this  patient  with  me. 

Dec.  2d.  Yesterday  she  had  a  slight  shivering,  and  the  pain  afterwards 
in  the  shoulder  increased,  it  then  left  the  knee  entirely.  To-day  the  right 
knee  has  resumed  its  normal  temperature  and  color,  but  the  shoulders  are 
very  painful ;  they  are  also  red,  swollen,  and  hot;  the  swelling  is  most  in 
front,  under  the  deltoid,  which  is  pressed  forward  ;  obscure  though  evident 
fluctuation.     Ordered  the  following  draught  every  six  hours  : — 

^..  Vini  colchioi  rrLxx. 

Bodfe  sesquicarbonatis  gr.  x. 
Aquje  §j.     M. 
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5tli.  The  heart  has  beeu  daily  examined,  and  to-day  there  is  friction 
sound;  the  tongue  continues  white;  the  shoulder  and  ankle-joints  are  less 
painful,  but  swelling  and  pain  have  begun  in  the  left  knee ;  both  hands 
have  become  affected  in  almost  all  their  joints;  pulse  small  and  hard;  six 
leeches  were  ordered  to  the  chest ;  two  grains  of  calomel  and  one-half  grain 
of  opium  night  and  morning — to  continue  the  mixture. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  out  the  case  day  by  day.  Under  the  treatment  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  the  symptoms  diminished.  I  myself  saw  her 
constantly,  being  interested  in  the  joint  affection.  The  swelling  of  the 
various  joints  attacked  gradually  diminished,  and  with  it  the  pain.  In 
about  a  month  from  the  first  attack  every  joint  had  recovered  its  normal 
size,  and  merely  occasional  uncertain  pains  were  felt.  Tonics  being  admi- 
nistered, completed  the  cure. 

Case  III. — G.  B.,  in  good  circumstances  and  of  strong  constitution,  con- 
tracted, at  the  age  of  25,  a  gonorrhoea  ;  nine  days  after  the  appearance  of 
the  complaint  he  was  exposed  to  great  fatigue ;  afterwards  he  lost  his 
appetite.  On  the  evening  following  he  had  three  or  four  violent  shivering 
fits,  with  sickness  and  pain  in  the  head,  and  sent  for  me  5th  February, 
1854.  The  tongue  was  furred,  red  at  the  edges,  brown  in  the  centre,  more 
particularly  towards  the  back;  pulse  100,  small,  hard;  eyes  glazed,  some- 
what anxious;  bowels  confined;  urine  scanty,  high  colored,  full  of  lithates 
— the  gonorrhoea  appeared  much  diminished.  I  ordered  a  calomel  and 
jalap  purge,  and  proposed  to  see  him  on  the  next  day. 

6th.  I  found  him  in  considerable  pain  at  the  right  knee,  which  was 
slightly  swollen;  he  was  very  restless  with  the  pain  in  the  knee,  which  he 
compared  to  what  might  be  felt  if  a  crowbar  were  forced  in  and  the  bones 
wrenched  asunder.  The  skin  over  the  joint  has  its  natural  color,  but  is 
very  hot;  pulse  100,  small;  tongue  cleaner,  still  dry  and  brown  at  the 
back.  The  purge  has  operated  freely.  To  apply  six  leeches  to  the  knee. 
To  take  the  following  pill  night  and  morning  ;  the  draught  three  times  a 
day:— 

I^.  Calomelanos  gr.  ij. 
Opii  gr.  ss.     M. 

E;.  Vini  colcliici  TTLxx. 

Potassse  carbonatis  gr.  xv, 
Misturas  camphorse  ^j.     M. 

8th.  The  knee  is  still  very  painful ;  the  left  shoulder  has  to-day  been 
tender ;  he  lies  very  still,  fearing  to  move  the  joints.  He  is  very  despond- 
ing;  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak  ;  tongue  still  brown  and  dry.  To  con- 
tinue the  medicine,  and  to  take  strong  broths  and  six  ounces  of  wine  daily. 

11th.  He  is  still  in  very  great  pain  ;  the  knee  is  more  swollen,  the  swell- 
ing is  soft,  fluctuates  slightly,  and  pits  a  little ;  there  is  eft'usion  both  in  the 
joint  and  in  the  periarticular  tissue ;  the  general  state  is  the  same. 

14th.  Knee  still  in  same  condition  ;  the  shoulder  is  painful  to-day,  and 
perhaps  may  be  swollen.  The  eyes  are  rather  suffused,  the  face  pale,  ex- 
pression despondent.  The  gonorrhoea  is  now  very  slight.  To  apply  six 
more  leeches  to  the  knee ;  a  gutta-percha  splint  was  also  applied. 

18th.  The  shoulder  is  now  swollen,  and  since  last  report  has  been  very 
painful;  it  is  very  hot,  but  of  natural  color;  tender.  To  omit  the  pill, 
and  add  to  each  dose  of  the  mixture 

Liq.  opii  sedativa  ttlxv. 
Viui  colchici  TTLx. 
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21st.  The  left  wrist  has  now  begun  to  be  painful ;  the  right  ankle  also; 
the  whole  foot  is  swollen,  presenting  a  white  appearance  similar  to  that 
observed  in  phlegmasia  dolens. 

24th.  The  right  knee  is  rather  less  painful,  perhaps  also  not  quite  so 
much  swelled,  but  fluctuation  is  as  plain  if  not  plainer  than  before  ;  the 
tongue  and  pulse  are  still  just  the  same ;  he  has  no  desire  whatever  for 
food. 

28th.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  report  the  left  knee  was  attacked  with 
pain,  which  was  for  three  hours  very  severe,  then  decreased ;  the  joint  is 
but  slightly  swollen,  is  still  slightly  painful ;  feet  very  much  swollen  and 
very  painful.  The  medicine  has  begun  to  purge,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has  produced  any  benefit.  To  leave  off  all  medicine  for  a  day  or  two  ;  to 
take  as  much  broth,  soup,  fish,  egg,  as  can  be  managed ;  ten  ounces  of  wine 
a  day ;  to  wrap  the  feet  in  cotton  wool. 

March  2d.  The  purging  has  ceased  ;  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in 
countenance  and  manner  ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  pulse  much  the  same. 

To  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  three  times  a  day : — 

I^.  Ammonias  sesquicarbonatis  3J. 
Trse  opii  5i'j- 

Decocti  cinchonse  ^xij.     M. 
Castor  oil  when  necessary. 

6th.  The  pulse  has  improved  slightly;  less  despondent;  the  right  knee 
is  less  hot,  and  there  is  less  swelling ;  fluctuation  is  still  distinct ;  the  de- 
crease appears  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  outside  the  joint.  To 
apply  a  blister  inside  and  rather  above  the  joint. 

10th.  Knee  still  decreasing;  a  blister  was  yesterday  applied  to  the 
.  shoulder.  The  feet  are  still  as  much  swollen.  To  leave  off  the  cotton 
wool  for  two  days,  and  then  to  use  cold  lotions. 

12th.  A  blister  to  the  other  side  of  the  knee;  to  take  five  grains  of 
quinine,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  three  times  a  day. 

This  patient  became  convalescent  under  a  strong  tonic  system  and  fre- 
quent blistering  to  promote  absorption  of  fluid,  about  the  latter  end  of 
March.  At  that  time  he  could  walk  with  the  assistance  of  two  sticks  ;  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  June  that  he  perfectly  recovered  the  use  of 
his  joints.  In  1858  he  had  another  gonorrhoea.  I  gave,  from  the  very 
first,  quinine  ;  he  had  no  so-called  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  but  whether 
the  tonic  prevented  it,  or  whether  it  would  have  come  on  at  all,  cannot  be 
affirmed. 

Case  IV. — Sarah  Crowe,  setat.  20,  was  admitted  into  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  11th  December,  1859. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  she  had  on  a  pair  of  boots  in  which  a 
projecting  nail  had  wounded  the  right  heel ;  the  place  was  painful,  though 
nearly  skinned  over  on  the  8th.  On  the  morning  of  the  yth  she  was 
awoke  by  pain  in  the  right  groin,  which  was  tender  to  the  touch,  and  she 
thought  it  a  little  swollen.  However,  she  went  to  her  employment  (seden- 
tary), and  about  noon  the  pain  suddenly  shifted  to  the  knee  and  was  very 
severe  ;  the  joint  also  swelled.  In  spite,  she  says,  of  great  suffering,  she 
got  through  the  9th  and  10th  ;  on  the  11th  came  as  an  out-patient  to  Mr. 
Hancock,  who  took  her  in. 

The  leg  was  swollen  to  the  middle  of  the  thio;h  :  some  glands  in  the 
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groin  were  enlarged ;  there  were  red  lines  running  up  from  the  anlde  in 
the  course  of  the  absorbents,  and  of  the  posterior  saphenous  vein  of  the 
leg  and  saphenous  vein  of  the  thigh.  The  knee  was  swollen,  fluctuating, 
and  tender,  but  preserved  its  natural  color  except  where  crossed  by  the 
reddened  vessels.  Pulse  90,  small;  tongue  white;  bowels  open;  old  wound 
at  the  heel  was  laid  open  ;  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  escaped. 
Ordered  to  take  the  following,  as  a  pill,  three  times  a  day: — 

I^.  Hydrarg.  chloridi  gr.  ij. 
Opii  gr.  ss.     M. 
Six  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  knee. 

15th.  The  knee  and  thigh  are  more  swollen,  the  latter  more  particularly 
at  the  outer  side ;  the  general  condition  much  the  same. 

18th.  There  is  evidence  of  an  accumulation  of  pus  beneath  the  fascia 
lata  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  four  inches  above  the  joint ;  an  opening- 
was  made  in  this  situation  ;  some  pus  escaped  at  the  time. 

To  take  the  following  draught  three  times  a  day: — 

I^.  Ammonise  sesquicarb.  gr.  v. 
Decocti  cinchonre  5J.     M. 
Eggs  ;  roast  meat ;  four  ounces  of  wine. 

21st.  The  opening  made  in  the  thigh  gives  exit  to  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pus.  She  is  in  considerable  pain  from  the  knee,  which  is  more 
swollen,  but  remains  of  the  same  color  as  at  first.     Add  to  the  draught 

Tree  camphorse  comp.  5j' 

24th.  In  less  pain  ;  the  knee  otherwise  the  same.  The  saphenous  vein 
of  the  thigh  feels  hardened  and  knotty;  the  groin  is  swollen  and  tender. 

Jan.  3,  1859.  Her  appetite  has  fallen  off,  and  she  complains  of  headache. 
Bowels  confined,  probably  from  the  amount  of  opium  taken. 

Mist,  rhei  co.  §j  to  be  taken  every  other  morning. 

6th.    Much  less  pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  less  swollen,  but  the  groin 
continues  painful ;  the  red  lines  have  been  slowly  disappearing. 
To  take  the  following  pill  night  and  morning: — 

Pil.  hydrargyri  gr,  v. 
The  draught,  three  times  a  day : — 

Mist,  quinse  §j. 
A  blister  to  the  knee. 

10th.  Hardly  any  pain  in  the  knee  except  from  the  blister  ;  it  is  but  little 
swollen  ;  the  wound  in  the  thigh  has  healed  ;  the  glands  in  the  groin  still 
enlarged,  l)ut  hard. 

18th.  The  groin  is  still  swollen  ;  a  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  glands. 
The  knee  only  very  slightly  enlarged.  From  this  time  the  treatment  was 
only  directed  to  the  state  of  the  groin,  the  fluid  in  the  knee-joint  becoming 
gradually  absorbed. 

Case  V. — E.  B.,  a3tat.  32,  had  contracted  a  syphilitic  sore  at  Aldershott; 
by  some  means  he  had  either  not  discovered  this,  or  had  neglected  it. 
Came  to  me  November  2(Jth,  1858.  Had  already  lepra  syphilitica.  I  had 
known  this  gentleman  some  years,  and  was  rather  afraid  of  the  effects  of 
mercury;  treated  him,  therefore,  as  mildly  as  I  believed  was  safe. 
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He  had  been  under  my  care  seven  days,  and  was  taking,  thrice  in  the  day, 

I^.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij. 
Decocti  sarzae  3J.     M. 
And  pil.  hydrarg.  chlorid,  co.  gr.  v  every  uiglit. 

August  8,  1856.  I  was  sent  for  on  account  of  the  patient  being  unable 
to  walk  from  pain  and  swelling  of  the  left  ankle ;  the  joint  was  slightly 
swollen,  rather  hot,  not  red.  He  was  not  aware  of  having  received  any 
sprain. 

Hot  poultices  to  the  part.  Calomel  gr.  ij,  opii  gr.  j,  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately. 

9th.  He  suffered  last  night  more  than  usual  from  pain  in  the  left  shin, 
and  to-day  the  ankle  is  very  visibly  swollen  in  front  and  behind  the  mal- 
leoli. 

Ordered  six  leeches  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  part.     To  take 

Pil.  hydrargyri  gr.  v  night  and  morning. 
Pil.  saponis  co.  gr.  v  at  bedtime. 

11th.  The  joint  still  swollen  ;  less  pain  at  night. 

As  the  medicines  began  to  aifect  the  constitution  the  swelling  in  the 
ankle  subsided ;  the  inflammation  from  the  first  was  not  very  acute,  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  subacute  order.  Even  when  the  nocturnal  pains  and 
eruptions  had  disappeared,  and  no  syphilitic  signs  were  left,  the  synovial 
inflammation  became  chronic. 

These  are  all  cases  of  synovitis ;  and  althoiigli  tlie  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  is  that  alone  which  they  have  in  common, 
yet,  locally,  the  morbid  action  is,  np  to  a  certain  point,  very  much 
alike  in  each :  there  is  pain,  heat,  swelling,  the  ordinary  signs  of 
inflammation ;  in  some  the  redness  extends  externally — in  others, 
it  does  not  do  so.  The  cause  in  each  is  different.  The  first  arose 
from  violence  applied  to  the  part ;  the  second,  from  a  systemic  con- 
dition ;  the  third,  from  a  gonorrhoea ;  the  fourth,  from  a  fever ;  the 
fifth,  from  a  syphilitic  disease.  In  the  first  case  only  can  the  dis- 
ease be  said  to  be  local ;  or  as  local  as  any  disease  producing  more 
or  less  symptomatic  fever  can  be ;  it  is  therefore  called  simple 
synovitis :  had  the  malady  followed  a  wound,  it  would  have  been 
called  traumatic  synovitis.  The  second  example  is  one  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  acute  rheumatism,  or  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism. 
The  third  is  erroneously  called  gonorrhosal  rheumatism.  The  fourth 
is  synovitis  -from  pyasmia.  The  fifth  is  syphilitic  synovitis,  more 
acute  than  usual.  The  general,  or  systemic  symptoms  of  all  these 
cases  are  different,  and  from  their  variation  must  the  particular 
form  of  the  complaint  be  diagnosed. 

It  is  very  dif&cult  to  give  any  good  reason  for  the  extreme  par- 
tiality which  this  disease  shows  for  certain  joints.  If  it  arise  from 
4 
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cold,  there  seems  some  ground  for  saying  that  a  superficial  joint, 
like  the  knee,  would  be  chiefly  attacked ;  but  why  should  pyasmia, 
when  only  one  articulation  is  the  seat  of  its  peculiar  synovitis, 
nearly  always  attack  the  knee?  Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  often 
attacks  no  other  joint,  and  never,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  gone, 
leaves  the  knee  unaffected ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  poly- 
articular rheumatism  in  which  the  knee  has  escaped,  though  we 
find  many  recorded  in  which  other  joints  have  remained  free.  It 
is,  I  believe,  better  to  avoid  speculative  reasoning  on  such  points 
as  this,  and  where  there  is  so  little  clue  to  guide  us,  to  be  content 
with  the  fact — which  may  be  thus  stated.  That  of  all  cases  of 
acute  synovitis  (leaving  out  rheumatic  fevers)  eighty-five  per  cent, 
occur  in  the  knee. 

With  regard  to  age,  it  may  be  said,  although  we  have  no  reliable 
statistics  to  guide  us  to  an  actual  percental  reckoning,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  most  common  among  males  (again  omitting  acute  rheuma- 
tism), and  occurs  most  frequently  at  that  period  of  life  when  mus- 
cular strength  and  bodily  activity  are  most  powerfully  developed. 

It  is  extremely  rare  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
pathologically  into  the  changes  produced  by  a  simple  acute  syno- 
vitis. The  disease  is  not  fatal,  and  therefore,  if  the  patient  should 
die  from  other  causes,  the  synovitis  will  probably  have  become 
chronic,  or  disappeared.  However,  once  in  my  life  it  was  permitted 
me  to  examine  such  a  case :  the  results  are  reported  here. 

Case  YI. — A  man,  aged  40,  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
having  fallen  a  considerable  height  through  a  skylight,  and  received  an 
injury  to  the  head. 

He  was  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  had  a  severe  bruise  over  the  fore- 
head, and  was  insensible ;  he  was  taken  at  once  to  the  wards.  The  next 
day,  also,  he  remained  insensible  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  left  knee  was 
hot  and  fluctuating,  not  red,  having  all  the  local  symptoms  of  acute  syno- 
vitis, hereafter  to  be  more  minutely  described.  The  same  conditions  con- 
tinued for  four  days  ;  on  the  fifth  morning  he  died. 

More  than  sufficient  injury  to  account  for  death  was  found  in  the  head 
by  the  gentleman  who  examined  it.  I  made  a  careful  observation  of  the 
knee. 

The  joint  contained  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  synovia,  which  was 
slightly  turbid,  opalescent,  and  in  which  floated  shreds  of  false  membrane, 
some  semi-transparent,  others  opaque  and  white ;  these  latter  being  more 
evidently  fibrous ;  one  of  the  shreds  was  loosely  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  synovial  membrane,  the  rest  floating  freely  in  the  fluid.  The  whole 
memln'aiie  was  intensely  injected,  the  vessels  not  being  on  the  surface,  but 
as  though  visible  through  the  film  ;  in  some  parts  the  injection  was  much 
more  violent  than  in  others ;  the  deepest  in  color  were  the  fringes  around 
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the  patella,  the  so-called  alar  ligaments,  and  the  subcrural  cul-de-sac ;  in 
many  spots  of  these  parts  were  actual  extravasations,  which,  again,  were 
not  on  the  surface,  but  beneath  a  fine  film.  In  the  less  injected  parts  of 
the  membrane  long  tortuous  vessels  could  be  distinctly  traced.  The  surface 
of  the  membrane  itself  was  finely  roughened  ;  on  holding  it  up  and  looking 
towards  the  light  over  the  surface,  it  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  papilla- 
like or  velvety  elevations  ;  it  looked  like  the  surface  of  the  duodenum  when 
the  valvulEe  conuiventes  are  straightened  out.  The  membrane  was  easily 
torn,  and  very  easily  stripped  from  the  underlying  tissue,  which  was  highly 
injected  and 'infiltrated  by  a  turbid  serum. 

On  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  was  a  spot  as  large  as  a  sixpence, 
whence  the  cartilage  had  entirely  disappeared ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  were 
perfectly  smooth,  sharp,  and  clean.  The  rest  of  the  cartilage  was  entirely 
healthy. 

Altliougli  this  is  a  very  early  examination  of  synovitis,  yet  the 
inflammation  liacl  advanced  to  the  fourth,  day,  and  therefore  the 
appearances  observed  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  commenc- 
ing acute  disease.  It  is  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  that  in  the  human 
subject  we  ever  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  actual 
first  attack ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  first  visible  sign  is 
congestion  of  the  subserous  tissue.  An  old  notion  fixed,  as  the 
first  effect  of  synovitis,  dryness  of  the  membrane ;  and  I  see,  in  a 
recent  book  on  Joint  Diseases,  that  its  author,  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  still  adheres  to  that  idea.  The  theory,  however,  has  no 
facts  to  support  it,  and  was  supposed  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Kichet  of  the  Hopital  Bons-Secours,  of  M.  Bouley,  of 
M.  Eey,  and  of  others,  none  of  whom  mention  dryness  as  a  result 
of  artificially  excited  and  carefully-watched  synovitis.  The  first 
author  indeed  expressly  denies  its  existence.  He  had  opened,  at 
different  times,  the  joints  of  several  dogs,  and  observed  hour  by 
hour  the  alterations  taking  place  in  the  synovial  membrane.  He 
says:'  "After  ten  hours  the  membrane  lost  its  polish,  but  I  never 
at  any  time  could  find  that  it  was  drier  than  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion— this  dryness  of  the  serous  membranes  in  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation  is  admitted  by  all  authors,  yet  nothing  is  less  proved, 
and  it  is  to  explain  their  crackling  (bruit  parchemine)  that  this 
particular  condition  has  been  invented." 

The  first  effect,  then,  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  is  congestion 
of  the  subsynovial  tissue,  accompanied  by  rapid  secretion  of  serous 
or   thin  synovial  fluid  into  the  joint.     This  congestion  is   most 

'  Richet  sur  les  Tumeurs  Blanches.  MSmoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Mede- 
cine,  tome  xvii.     A  fuller  account  of  M.  Riohet's  experiments  is  given  further  on. 
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marked  wlierever  tliat  tissue  is  lax  and  abundant ;  wherever,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  scant,  and  binds  the  basement  membrane  tightly 
down,  there  but  little  congestive  redness  is  perceptible :  hence  the 
loose  folds  overhanging  the  cartilage,  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
are  those  where  redness  is  most  marked,  and  where  extravasation 
most  readily  takes  place.  Of  extravasation,  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  is  always  found  more  abundant,  and  always  spread  over  a  larger 
surface,  the  more  rapid  and  destructive  the  course  of  the  case,  and 
that  in  the  most  rapid  attacks  the  fluid  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  itself  will  be  tinged  with  blood.  The  quantity  of  efi'usion 
into  the  joint  varies  very  much,  partly  with  the  amount  of  inflam- 
mation, partly  with  its  quality;  sometimes  the  effusion  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  considerable  distension  of  the  joint,  and  there- 
by increase  of  pain  of  inflammation.  With  the  quantity  of  effusion 
corresponds  also  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  of  the  synovial  villi. 
In  the  normal  state  these  are  only  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
membrane  appearing  quite  smooth  and  polished,  like  the  inside  of 
an  ordinary  serous  sac ;  in  this  acute  inflammation  they  give  the 
membrane  a  rough  velvety  appearance. 

Yery  soon  after  the  increase  of  effusion  has  commenced,  the 
membrane  becomes  puffy  and  swollen ;  the  epithelial  layer  falls 
off]  leaves  a  bare  surface,  the  effusion  becomes  more  fibrinous,  and 
often  at  the  same  time  opalescent  in  character.  Bits  of  false  mem- 
brane or  semi-detached  shreds  are  found  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  sac,  while  similar,  and  also  softer,  shreds  will  be  found  floating 
in  the  fluid ;  sometimes  these  are  very  nearly  colorless  and  trans- 
parent, frequently  white  and  flocculent  like  pieces  of  wool.  Some 
of  these  floating  flocculi  are  formed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sjoiovial  membrane,  and  are  afterwards  detached ;  but  many  are 
solidified  in  the  fluid  by  a  sort  of  organic  crystallization.  Such 
pieces  are  occasionally  precipitated  upon  the  cartilages,  where  they 
adhere  simply  by  virtue  of  their  gummy  consistence. 

The  false  membranes,  which  form  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
thickening  which  that  structure  undergoes.  Very  soon  after  the 
effusion  of  fluid,  the  membrane  and  the  periarticular  tissues  become 
thick  and  more  or  less  tough ;  therefore,  even  if  the  false  tissue 
could  produce  the  thickening  on  the  free  surface,  it  could  not  cause 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  synovial  sac ;  but  if  Ave  make  sections 
through  the  tissue  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  thickening  material 
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is  one  and  indissoluble.  Beyond  the  point  wliere  tlie  induration 
takes  place  there  is  more  or  less  exudation  of  a  thick  yellow  serum. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  for  those  of  my  readers  who  are 
interested  in  points  of  minute  pathology. 

The  efi'usion  by  an  inflamed  surface  of  a  fluid  capable  of  sponta- 
neous coagulation  is  undoubted ;  some  of  this  liquid  coagulates  on 
the  spot  whence  it  is  poured  forth,  some  of  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
ordinary  secretion  of  the  membrane.  The  fluid  is  organizable 
lymph,  and  it  is,  if  not  actually  eliminated  by  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  (as  I  taught  in  1854,  and  still  think  probable),'  at 
least  so  influenced  by  them,  that'  it  contains  germs  of  similar  ele- 
ments. It  is  upon  these  germs  that  the  subsequent  changes  of  the 
fluid  depend.  The  formation  of  the  false  membranes  and  flocculi, 
from  an  effused  fluid  (coagulable  lymph),  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  much  more  important  process.  It  is,  I  believe,  rare, 
except  in  rheumatic  inflammations,  that  a  fibrinous  effusion  proper 
remains  permanently  adherent  to,  and  becomes  vascularized  on  a 
synovial  surface.  Thickening  from  such  cause  could  affect  such 
surface  only,  whereas  we  know  that  all  the  periarticular  tissues  are 
thickened,  for  coagulable  lymph  is  never  effused  except  on  a  free 
surface  as  of  a  cavity  or  of  a  wound  ;  thickening,  solidification,  and 
repair  of  injury  in  the  substance  of  a  tissue,  take  place  by  another 
action.  This  process  may  be  called  granulation,  as  it  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a  wound  healing  by  the  second 
intention,  or  in  an  old  abscess  which  is  filling  up.  It  consists  in  a 
growth,  at  both  sides  of  the  basement  membrane,  of  nucleated, 
round,  and  oval  cells.  Those  which  sprout  from  the  free  surface 
increase  the  size  of  the  villi,  and  give  the  membrane  a  velvety 
look,  and  as  they  grow  they  gradually  push  off  any  false  mem- 
branes that  have  consolidated  on  the  surface.^  This  growth  is  not 
an  exudation  nor  an  effusion ;  it  is  not  a  material  fluid  at  first 
which  subsequently  becomes  solid,  but  it  is  a  true  growth  com- 
mencing at  once  by  the  sprouting  of  cells  from  germs  originally  in 
the  tissue.  The  growth  that  takes  place  on  the  attached  side  of  the 
basement  membrane  is  precisely  similar,  consisting  of  round  and 
oval  nucleated  cells,  which  fill  up  the  meshes  of  the  subareolar 

'  See  Barwell  on  Strong  and  Weak  Inflammations.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
June  23,  1854,  et  seq. 

^  This  is  generally,  but  not  always,  the  case. 
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tissue,  and  produce  tlie  solidification  which,  always  accompanies 
synovitis.  Between  these  two  new  growths  of  cells  the  basement 
memhrane  of  the  synovial  structure  is  lost ;  the  whole  seeming  a 
thickened  mass  which,  as  the  case  goes  on,  becomes  more  fibrous 
and  tough ;  but  while  the  inflammation  lasts  the  new  layers  of  the 
thickening  (therefore  the  most  internal  and  the  most  external) 
plainly  show  cellular  consistence.  The  parts  of  the  tissue  further 
away  from  the  focus  of  inflammation  are  infiltrated  by  a  yellow 
serum.  It  follows,  when  the  cell-growth  from  the  inner  aspect  is 
pretty  considerable,  that  the  internal  surface  becomes  wavy  or 
nodulated ;  it  first  masses  together,  concealing  the  villi,  and  it  is 
evident  from  our  description  of  the  ligaments  and  their  continu- 
ousness  with  the  other  fibrous  tissues  around  the  joint,  that  when 
the  inflammation  spreads  sufficiently  far  outwards  from  the  centre 
these  become  involved.' 

At  some  part  of  this  stage  of  effusion  and  thickening  most  cases 
of  simple  synovitis  stop,  either  checked  by  treatment  or  by  the 
natural  limits  of  the  disease.  Such  is  usually  the  case  with  simple 
synovitis,  synovitis  from  pyjemia,^  and  acute  rheumatism;^  the  car- 
tilages have  not  been  affected,  for  they  reply  more  slowly  to  an 
irritation  than  do  textures  which  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels 
and  nerves;  the  ligaments  in  far  advanced  instances  are  somewhat 
altered,  being  thickened,  and  the  fibres  separated.  The  above 
described  processes  diminish  first  in  intensity,  then  cease ;  then  com- 
mences retrogression,  the  engorgement  disappears,  and  the  super- 
abundant fluid  in  the  joint  decreases  in  quantity.  The  granulations 
shrivel,  are  in  part  absorbed  and  partly  converted  into  imperfect 
areolar  tissue,  which  remains  like  an  old  scar,  causing  some  thick- 
ening, with  loss  of  pliability  and  of  elasticity  in  the  periarticular 
tissues.  If  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  forth  during  the  disease 
have  been  large,  it  will  have  caused  such  distension  of  the  synovial 
membrane  that  the  latter  will  perhaps  never,  and  certainly  only 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  regain  its  normal  dimensions,  and  in  its  cavity 
the  synovia  will  remain  rather  more  abundant  than  natural.  From 
these  causes  the  joint  does  not  recover  its  original  size ;  if  it  be 
/  superficial  the  increase  will  be  plainly  perceptible ;  moreover  it 
will  feci  stifi'  and  weak  for  years  after  the  disease,  being  extremely 

'  For  a  further  account  of  this  process,  see  the  Pathology  of  Strumous  Synovitis. 
=  See  Cliap.  III.  »  See  Chap.  IV, 
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liable  to  renewed  attacks  of  inflammation.     It  may  also  be  left  / 
subject  to  jDainful  sensations  wMch  seem  to  depend  on,  or  at  least 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  every  cliange  of  weather,  and  wliicb 
gradually  disappear  unless  tlie  patient  be  advanced  in  life,  or  of  a 
rheumatic  constitution. 

Suppurative  Synovitis.— In  many  cases,  however,  and  particularly 
in  those  that  result  from  a  wound,  and  also  in  the  worse  forms  of 
pyEemia,  many  more  advanced  and  injurious  actions  take  place; 
and  Vv^e  may  at  once  quote  the  summary  of  M.  Eichet's  experiments 
to  point  out  the  succession  of  morbid  actions  in  such  cases: — 

"Having  opened  a  joint  in  several  dogs,  and  sometimes  several  joints  of 
the  same  dog,  I  was  enabled  to  establish  the  following  facts ;  but  not  with- 
out difficulty,  owing  to  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  animals  and  to  the 
small  extent  of  their  synovial  membranes. 

"  The  membrane,  either  exposed  or  touched  with  some  irritating  liquid, 
could  be  seen  after  the  lapse  of  from  four  to  six  hours  to  become  reddened, 
the  redness  appearing  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  subserous  tissue. 

"After  ten  hours  the  membrane  lost  its  polish,  but  I  never  at  any  time 
could  find  that  it  was  drier  than  in  the  normal  condition.  This  dryness  of 
the  serous  membranes  in  the  first  stage  of  their  inflammation  is  admitted 
by  all  authors,  and  yet  nothing  is  further  from  proof  This  peculiar  state, 
which  has  never  been  shown  by  direct  observation  to  exist,  has  been 
invented  to  explain  their  crackling  (bruit  parchemine).  May  this  not  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  polish,  itself  determined  by  the  falling  away  of 
its  epithelial  layer  ?  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  may  it  not  be  caused  by  the 
loss  of  their  habitual  flexible  condition  ?  On  the  next  day  the  redness 
appeared  more  superficial,  and  more  particularly  as  though  distributed  in 
patches  resembling  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  serous  surface  was  dull,  and 
covered  by  a  sero-sanguinolent  layer,  which  soon  became  more  abundant. 
After  forty-eight  hours  the  synovia  became  thicker,  and  assumed  the  color 
of  wane-lees ;  the  synovial  membrane  beneath  this  began  to  get  granular. 

"  On  the  third  day,  real  but  badly-formed  pus  flowed  from  the  wound ; 
the  synovial  membrane  at  this  time  was  nearly  uniformly  red.  There  was 
much  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  neighboring  tissues,  and  when  the 
synovial  surface  had  been  w^ell  wiped  with  a  piece  of  linen,  there  were  seen, 
on  looking  against  the  light,  fine  granulations,  which  I  would  compare  to 
those  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  old  blepharitis,  but 
they  were  more  marked.  During  the  following  days  all  these  appearances 
increased,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  day  was  observed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  form  intimate  adhesions  with  the  granulations  above  de- 
scribed. At  a  later  period  the  synovial  membrane  could  be  seen  to  swell, 
to  form  a  fringe,  a  true  chemosis,  round  the  cartilages,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  disorder,  preserved  their  normal  whiteness. 

"In  one  case,  when  I  killed  the  animal  sixty-three  days  after  having 
injected  pure  alcohol  into  his  synovial  membrane,  causing  thereby  a  freely 
suppm'ating  inflammation  with  neighboring  abscesses,  I  found  these  synovial 
fringes  encroaching  so  greatly  upon  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  as  almost  to 
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couceal  them ;  nevertheless  they  could  be  displaced  by  the  end  of  the  finger  ; 
and  then  it  was  perceived  that  they  not  only  had  contracted  no  adhesions 
to  the  cartilage,  but  also  that  these  latter  had  suffered  no  change,  except  a 
slight  loss  of  brilliancy,  and  that  they  were  thinner  than  natural." 

This  account,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  certainly  be  accepted  as 
representing  a  good  view  of  the  actions  taking  place  in  traumatic 
synovitis,  although  these  cases  are  excessive.  But  in  the  human 
being  blood  is  not  so  constantly  nor  so  largely  mixed  with  the 
synovia  as  these  experiments  would  lead  us  to  suppose  is  the  case 
with  animals,  and  pus  is  much  more  readily  formed. 

The  fluid,  at  first  poured  into  the  joint  over-abundantly  by  the 
simple  inflammatory  exaggeration  of  its  usual  function,  is  clear 
synovia ;  this  gradually  becomes  turbid  and  more  fibrinous,  some 
of  the  fibrin  may  coagulate  into  a  semi-transparent  jelly,  in  a  little 
time  the  opalescence  increases,  and  now  the  coagulated  fibrin  is 
white,  opaque,  and  flocculent,  and  in  time  the  fluid  in  the  joint  is 
pure  pus. 

Thus,  if  there  be  no  specific  mark  of  the  pus-cell  (see  p.  57),  so 
is  there  no  sharp  boundary  between  a  liquor  rendered  turbid  by 
their  presence,  and  pure  pus ;  there  exist,  on  the  contrary,  innume- 
rable fine  gradations ;  and  in  watching  a  case  of  traumatic  syno- 
vitis, the  surgeon  will  observe  that  the  fluid  poured  forth  from  the 
wound  becomes  more  and  more  turbid,  and  loses  gradually  the 
threadiness  of  synovia,  and  then  becomes  pus;  but  between  the 
two  pure  liquors  lie  many  stages  in  which  he  will  not  be  able  to 
name  the  discharge  either  one  or  the  other.  While  these  changes 
in  the  quality  of  the  discharge  are  going  on,  and  rarely  in  acute 
synovitis  before  pus  is  formed  in  the  joint  cavity,  the  cartilages 
participate  in  the  disease :  they  begin  to  ulcerate.  This  action 
commences  on  the  superficial  surface,  and  spreads  deeper  to  the 
attached  surface  of  the  cartilage :  the  earliest  perceptible  sign  of 
this  process  is  a  loss  of  the  smoothness  and  translucency  of  the 
surface,  and  its  color  becomes  of  a  dead  or  opaque  whitish  yellow. 
Such  change  occurs  in  spots,  at  first  small,  but  gradually  increasing ; 
soon  afterwards  these  spots  either  become  simple  holes,  or  they  first 
become  thready  and  fibrous,  and  then  erosions  with  velvety  edges. 
The  former  is  the  most  rapid  form  of  the  action,  and  it  leaves  ulcers 
with  sharp  defined  edges,  "looking  as  though  they  had  been  cut 
out  with  a  chisel."  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  chap.'  v.  p. 
64:.)     The  latter  is  a  slower  form,  and  the  ulcer  thereby  produced 
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has  a  peculiar  appearance;  being  lined  at  its  side  and  bottom  by 
fibrous  walls  of  velvety  consistence.  Sometimes,  in  suppurative 
synovitis,  these  ulcers  are  very  small  and  numerous,  the  cartilage 
looks  "worm-eaten."  Ultimately  the  ulcerations  reach  the  bone, 
and  this  structure  becomes  involved ;  they  then  spread  even  more 
rapidly,  so  that  on  examination  of  such  a  joint  we  may  find  the 
bone  laid  entirely  bare  or  only  covered  here  and  there  by  thinned, 
irregular-shaped,  and  jagged-edged  pieces  of  softened  cartilage. 
If  the  bone  be  split  open,  all  that  part  which  underlies  the  articular 
lamella  will  be  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  much  redder  than 
normal — as  I  have  found  at  post-mortem  examinations  by  com- 
paring the  fellow  bone. 

"We  will  examine  these  processes  more  minutely: — 
When  previously  describing  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  joint,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  synovia  became  opalescent  and  turbid  by 
suspension  therein  of  a  number  of  cells,  nuclei,  and  exudation-cor- 
puscles. When  the  action  is  very  intense,  the  first  two  of  these 
constituents,  besides  being  produced  in  large  quantities,  multiply 
very  considerably,  and  render  the  fluid  thick,  cream-colored,  and 
opaque — in  fact,  puriform.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  in  quan- 
tities so  innumerable  is  a  subject  worthy  inquiry,  and  which  has, 
indeed,  excited  the  attention  of  pathologists  even  from  the  moment 
when  the  pus-cell  was  first  discovered,  although  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  true  signification  of  them  has  been  defined.  The  pus- 
cell,  as  Eokitansky  observes  {Lelirhucli  der  Pathologischen  Anatomie, 
3te  Auflage,  bd.  i.  s.  136),  is  not  a  body  differing,  specifically,  from 
every  other  cell ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  right  sharply  to  separate 
pus  from  those  neoplasms  which  have  a  solid  intercellular  material. 
Paget  considers  this  cell  as  a  degenerated  granulation  cell,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  he  is  right ;  for,  when  the  normal  cells  of  the 
synovial  and  subsynovial  tissue  take  on  the  action  which  produces 
the  granulation  above  described,  a  quantity  of  these  overstep  the 
amount  of  multiplication  necessary,  and  assume  a  development  of 
multinucleated  granular  cells,  which  are  true  pus-cells,  and  which, 
poured  in  great  quantities  into  the  joint  with  the  fluid  surrounding 
them,  fill  the  cavity  with  pus.'  But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of 
pus  in  joints,  for  while  the  action  in  question  is  going  on  in  the 

'  Vircliow's  Cellular  Fatliologie,  s.  395.     Weber,  in  Vircliow's  Archiv.,  Bd.  sv., 
heft  6,  s.  465.    1859, 
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membrane,  the  cartilageS;  it  has  been  said,  begin  to  nlcerate.  This 
ulceration  of  cartilage  consists  in  an  exaggerated  growth  of  cells, 
commencing  at  the  free  surface  and  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  cartilage-corpuscles  and  their  cells,  in  a  normal  state,  diminish 
as  they  proceed  from  the  attached  to  the  free  aspect,  but  a  section 
through  ulcerating  cartilage  shows  that  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  deep  surface,  i.  e.,  as  far  as  the  irritation  reaches,  these  cells, 
instead  of  becoming  smaller,  suddenly  assume  an  exaggerated 
growth,  become  not  only  larger  in  size  but  in  quantity,  and  distend 
the  corpuscle  inordinately.  In  an  advanced  condition  these  bodies 
contain  not  merely  four  or  six  cells,  as  in  their  normal  state,  but 
an  indefinite  number  of  brood-cells,  multinucleated  cells,  and  bare 
nuclei;  and  they  frequently  burst,  setting  these  matters  free.  (See 
Redfern  on  Abnormal  Nutrition  of  Articular  Cartilages?)  At  this 
time  the  last  layer  or  two  of  cells,  which  normally  are  dry  and 
flattened  scales,  therefore  incapable  of  further  action,  become  de- 
tached, and  may  fall  off  one  by  one,  or  in  little  membrane-like 
pieces  into  the  joint  cavity.  If  an  articular  cartilage  be  examined 
at  that  period  when  the  cells  have  first  commenced  the  above- 
described  superabundant  growth,  portions  of  this  layer  of  flattened 
cells  may  be  stripped  oif  like  a  membrane,  have  indeed  been  mis- 
taken for  one ;  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  its  true  nature. 
The  disease  must  be  caught  at  a  particular  phase,  that  this  mem- 
brane-like detachment  of  the  last  layer  of  cells  may  be  found.  The 
great  increase  of  cell-action,  overstepping  the  limits  of  nutrient 
power,  is  fed  by  the  hyaline  substance,  which  it  eats  up  bodily  in 
the  most  rapid  forms  of  disease ;  and  in  the  slower,  converts  it  first 
into  fibres  by  devouring  only  parts  in  parallel  lines  in  the  direction 
of  the  cell-growth.  The  large  cells  press  to  the  surface,  as  in  nor- 
mal cartilage,  but  more  quickly,  and  many  of  the  corpuscles  burst 
on  the  free  surface,  leaving  crater-like  chasms  behind,  which  add 
to  the  roughness  of  the  fibrous  ulcer.  The  cells  are  thus  set  free 
in  a  state  of  great  generative  activity  into  the  cavity,  where  they 
mingle  with,  are,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  the  pus-cell,  and 
multiply  as  it  does.  The  amount  of  pus  thus  formed  from  the 
cartilage-cells  is  considerable,  and  shares  the  purulent  action  with 
the  cells  from  the  granulation  tissue,  as  already  described.' 

'  Vircliow's  ParenchymatOse  Entzundung.,  Archiv.,  Bd.  iv.,  h.  3,  s.  234;  Weber 
iiber  Entstehung  des  Eiters  (1859),  Archiv.,  Bd.  xv.,  h.  6,  s.  467;  and  many  other 
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Tlie  ulceration  in  tlie  cartilage,  wliicli  proceeds  in  reality  from 
an  inflammation  (see  Chapter  Y.)  makes,  like  all  other  inflamma- 
tions, increased  demands  for  pabulum ;  hence  the  vessels  situated 
beneath  the  articular  lamella  become  hypersemic.  In  a  short  time 
the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  bony  tissue,  caries  commences,  and 
granulation  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the  bone.  Those  parts  of  the 
cartilage  which  have  not  yielded  to  ulceration  are  now  in  great 
measure  deprived  of  nutriment,  and  fall  into  fatty  degeneration. 
The  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  bone  spread  more  and  more ; 
abscesses  form  in  the  periarticular  tissues,  among  the  muscles 
far  from  the  joint.  The  pain  is  most  severe,  particularly  at  night, 
and  at  last  the  patient  is  so  worn  that  death  or  amputation  becomes 
inevitable. 

This  sketch  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the  worst  and  most  in- 
tractable form  of  cases.  In  many  instances  a  carefully  planned 
treatment,  aided  by  a  strong  constitution,  may  prevent  the  excess 
of  suppuration  and  the  spreading  of  destructive  action,  and  at  last 
succeed  in  savinai:  both  limb  and  life. 


Symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  of  course,  those  of  inflamma- 
tion— pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling ;  but  there  is  another  peculiar  to 
them  as  joints — position.  We  will  examine  the  first  three  symp- 
toms by  themselves  because  they  are  so  alike  in  all  places  that 
very  little  need  be  said  for  each  particular  joint,  but  the  swelling 
and  the  position  differ  so  much  for  each  articulation,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  more  important  parts  is  a  necessity. 

When  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  violence,  the  pain  at  the 
moment  does  not  disappear  entirely ;  it  may  even  become,  during 
a  certain  space  of  time,  less  and  less  severe,  but  a  sense  of  weight 
and  inability  to  move  remains :  this  is  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  pain,  perhaps  by  throbbing,  and  as  the  disease  becomes  estab- 
lished the  suffering  is  frequently  severe.  Where  the  attack  arises 
from  exposure,  the  patient  is  generally  awoke  in  the  night  by  pain. 
It  is  sometimes  described  as  being  like  an  internal  bruise,  some- 
papers  in  the  same  periodical.  Bilroth,  Beitrage  zur  Pathologischen  Anatomie. 
Rokitansky,  Lehrbucli  der  Pathologisclien  Anatomie,  3te  auflage,  s.  136.  Paget's 
Lectures,  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  &c.  &c. 
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times  as  tliougli  liot  iron  were  in  the  bone.  In  other  instances  a 
sensation  of  great  distension  is  the  chief  complaint,  the  patient 
af&rming  tliat  he  feels  as  though  a  crowbar  were  between  the 
bones  with  which  the  joints  were  being  forced  asunder.  The  pain 
in  certain  joints  passes  also  to  other  parts  of  the  limb :  thus, 
synovitis  of  the  elbow  produces  pain  running  down  the  arm  to  the 
little  finger,  and  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  to  the  back  of  the 
thumb  and  index.  When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  hip,  it 
causes  also  pain  in  the  knee. 

Heat  is  a  constant  symptom,  even  when  the  disease  is  situated  as 
far  from  the  surface  as  the  hip ;  but  the  heat,  in  different  cases,  is 
not  only  difierent  in  degree  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  kind.  When 
a  surgeon  places  his  hand  over  a  knee  suffering  from  simple  syno- 
vitis, he  will  find  it  hot ;  if  it  be  a  traumatic  case  in  the  early  stage, 
still  hotter ;  but  the  heat  will  not  appear  very  near  the  hand ;  the  skin 
itself  seems  as  though  it  were  not  so  hot  as  is  a  deeper-lying  struc- 
ture: but  if  we  take  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  heat  may  or 
may  not  be  greater,  but  it  comes  immediately  next  the  hand  ;  it  is 
quite  superficial.  In  pyasmic  and  gonorrhoeal  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  generally  so  much  heat  as  in  simple  synovitis ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  skin  of  the  body  is  hot,  but  the  joint  wherein  the 
pain  is  situated  appears  hardly,  if  at  all,  hotter  than  other  parts. 

The  redness  varies  in  a  very  similar  manner :  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism the  joints  attacked  are  very  red ;  in  simple  synovitis  they  are 
only  slightly  reddened.  The  pyaemic  and  gonorrhoeal  form  do  not 
cause  any  redness  of  the  skin  at  all;*  indeed  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  joint  was  actually  whiter,  more  pallid  than  its 
fellow. 

The  swelling  is  caused  by  increased  secretion  into  the  synovial 
sac,  and  partly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by  the  hjqDerfemia  and 
effusion  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  forming  a  diagnosis  of 
the  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surgeon  should  convince 
himself  that  the  fluid  tumefaction,  which  his  practised  hand  readily 
discovers,  be  really  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  not  in  any 
neighboring  bursa  or  other  part.  To  do  this  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  shape  and  circumstances  of  the  synovial  enlarge- 
ment ;  the  membrane  is  bound  down  in  all  joints  by  ligaments  and 
by  tendons,  which,  in  the  natural  condition  of  parts,  are  prominent ; 

'  The  skin  over  inflamed  superficial  veins  and  absorbents  is  excepted. 
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but  when  it  is  pressed  outward  by  a  force  from  within,  these  bands 
resist  the  pressure^  and  they  become  either  concealed  or  form  de- 
pressions :  hence  is  a  rather  different  anatomy  of  the  swelling  for 
every  joint,  according  to  the  positions  of  ligament  and  tendon  cross- 
ing it. 

The  position  which  a  limb  assumes  when  one  of  its  joints  becomes 
the  seat  of  acute  disease,  is  very  important,  not  merely  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign,  but  also  as  a  point  which  can  be  made  useful  in  treat- 
ment. Every  joint,  when  it  becomes  inflamed,  assumes  a  certain 
position  as  surely  as  it  becomes  congested  and  hot ;  and  in  this 
position  only  can  the  patient  obtain  anything  like  ease.  Many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  invariability  of  posture,  and 
among  others  that  the  particular  position  assumed  by  each  joint  is 
that  in  which  its  synovial  membrane  acquires  the  largest  capacity, 
and  therefore  that  in  which  the  effused  fluid  would  exercise  the 
least  pressure.  In  order  to  prove  this,  as  well  as  to  settle  some 
other  points,  M.  A.  Bonnet,^  of  Lyons,  made  some  experiments  on 
the  dead  subject,  by  the  forcible  injection  of  fluids  into  all  the  large 
joint  cavities,  and  observing  the  positions  which  the  parts  assumed. 
He  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  these  experiments,  not  only  in 
general,  but  in  each  particular  case,  which  renders  it  far  too  long 
to  quote  here;  but  the  gross  results,  taken  in  connection  with 
clinical  experience,  are  interesting.  It  is  well  to  premise,  that  when 
the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  was  forcibly  injected  by  M.  Bon- 
net the  limb  always  assumed  the  same  position,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  posture  before  the  injection  was  made.  This  position 
of  the  joint  is  that  which  allows  the  greatest  possible  capacity  to 
the  synovial  membrane ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
membrane  is  tense  forcible  change  in  the  position  of  the  limb  causes 
its  rupture. 

The  Shoulder. — The  deltoid  looks  a  little  fuller  than  natural ;  the 
broad  groove  running  downward  from  the  acromion,  and  separating 
the  chest  from  the  shoulder,  is  in  great  measure  obliterated  or  ren- 
dered narrower;  likewise  the  depression  at  the  back  below  the 
acromion  is  lost ;  the  axilla  is  also  shallower,  and  when  the  surgeon 
places  his  finger  in  that  cavity,  and  presses  upward  and  outward, 
pain  is  experienced. 

'  See  "  Maladies  des  Articulations,"  by  A.  Bonnet.  Paris,  Bailliere,  1845,  p.  50, 
&c.  &c. 
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Tlie  position  wliicb.  tlie  patient,  wliile  sitting  or  standing,  assumes 
— that  wliicli  I  would  call  the  characteristic  position — is  to  hold 
the  elbow  in  the  sound  hand,  keeping  it  a  little  in  front  of  the  body 
and  away  from  the  side.  M.  Bonnet'  found,  on  forcibly  injecting 
the  joint,  that  the  humerus  was  abducted  till  it  formed  with  the  ribs 
an  angle  of  35°,  at  the  same  time  it  was  carried  forwards.  Some- 
times the  bursa  under  the  deltoid  muscle  becomes  inflamed  and 
swollen ;  this  affection  renders  the  deltoid  more  prominent  than  is 
the  case  in  synovitis,  and  the  other  signs  are  absent ;  a  crackling, 
a  fluid  crepitus  also  is  felt  in  the  bursal  affection  which  is  absent 
in  the  synovial  disease. 

The  Elboia. — At  the  back  of  this  joint  are  two  depressions,  one 
on  each  side  the  triceps,  tendon,  and  olecranon  process  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  outer  of  these  contains  the  junction  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  humerus,  which,  in  the  natural  condition  of  parts, 
may  easily  be  felt.  When  the  elbow-joint  is  the  seat  of  synovitis 
these  depressions  are  obliterated,  the  synovial  membrane  rises  high 
beneath  the  triceps  tendon,  and  can  be  made  to  fluctuate  from  one 
side  to  the  other  beneath  it ;  the  depression  that  should  be  felt 
between  the  radius  and  humerus  is  exchanged  for  a  fluid  enlarge- 
ment ;  the  depression  also  between  the  olecranon  and  internal  con- 
dyle is  in  the  same  condition.  Yiewed  from  the  front  the  joint  looks 
broader  than  natural. 

The  characteristic  position,  is  with  the  fore-arm  bent  at  a  little 
more  than  a  right  angle  on  the  upper  arm,  and  the  hand  in  a  posi- 
tion which  places  the  thumb  upwards ;  the  patient  usually  holding 
the  wrist  in  his  sound  hand.  Bonnet  saj^s,  under  the  influence  of 
forced  injection  the  ulna  is  always  brought. to  stand  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  to  the  humerus,  and  at  the  same  time  the  radius  takes  a  posi- 
tion between  pronation  and  supination. 

The  Wi'ist. — Eound  the  back  of  this  joint  there  runs,  in  acute 
synovitis,  a  bracelet-like  swelling,  which  is  more  marked  laterally, 
on  either  side  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers,  and  between  the  ex- 
tensor ossis,  metacarpi,  and  extensors  primi  and  secundi  internodii 
poUicis ;  in  front  also,  at  either  side  the  flexor  tendons,  it  is  percep- 
tible. It  cannot  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  tendinous  sheaths, 
for  these  behind  are  very  superficial,  generally  bi-  or  trificureated 
and  fusiform,  the  long  axis  being  parallel  with  that  of  the  arm, 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 
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not,  as  in  synovitis,  at  riglit  angles  witli  it ;  in  front  enlargement  of 
tlie  large  tendinous  slieath  produces  swelling  in  the  palm  and 
wrist — a  bisaculated  swelling. 

The  Si]}. — It  is  more  difficult  on  account  of  tlie  depth,  of  this 
joint  to  distinguish  the  swelling  produced  by  acute  synovitis.  The 
tumefaction  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  groin  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  also  behind  the  great  trochanter — the  natural  depression 
in  this  place  is  more  or  less  obliterated.  When  the  fluid  is  large 
in  quantity  some  swelling  may  be  felt  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  joins  the  perineum.  The  pain,  which  in  this  complaint  is 
often  very  intense,  is  chiefly  referred  to  that  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
more  rarely  to  the  knee,  as  in  chronic  hip  disease.  Grenerally  the 
limb  appears  lengthened,  and  is  a  little  flexed,  abducted,  and  ro- 
tated slightly  outwards. 

The  characteristic  position  is  this;  the  thigh  is  bent  on  the 
pelvis,  a  little  abducted  and  rotated  outwards.  In  reclining,  the 
patient  usually  lies  on  the  affected  side,  the  knee  drawn  up  to  about 
120°  with  the  body.  While  sitting,  the  patient  may  be  seen  lean- 
ing with  the  elbow  on  the  sound  thigh,  holding  the  knee  of  the 
affected  limb  in  his  hands,  and  supporting  that  foot  across  the  foot 
of  the  other  limb.  M.  Bonnet'  says  that  a  forced  injection  causes 
the  femur  to  bend  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  pelvic  axis,  at  the  same 
time  it  becomes  abducted  and  rotated  slightly  outwards. 

Two  bursee  about  the  hip -joint  may  by  their  enlargement  give 
rise  to  symptoms,  which  would  lead  a  careless  observer  astray. 
One  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  would,  when  inflamed, 
produce  behind  the  trochanter  tumefaction  similar  to  that  caused 
by  joint  inflammation ;  but  the  swelling  is  diffused  over  a  larger 
circumference ;  it  is  not  merely  behind,  but  is  also  above  and  su- 
perficial to  the  trochanter ;  it  crackles  on  movement  of  the  part ; 
moreover,  in  such  a  malady  no  inguinal  enlargement  is  produced. 
Between  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles 
and  the  bone  is  a  bursa,  which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  becomes 
inflamed ;  in  this  case  the  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  groin  will 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  joint  disease ;  but  there  is 
no  swelling  behind  the  trochanter.  Moreover,  although  when  the 
hip-joint  is  inflamed,  certain  positions  are,  as  already  pointed  out, 
less  painful  than  others,  yet  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  261. 
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it  is  in  inflammation  of  this  bursa.  If,  in  sucli  a  case,  the  thigli  be 
straightened  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotated  a  little  inward,  the  pain  is 
intense ;  bnt  if  the  thigh  be  much  bent  towards  the  abdomen, 
turned  a  little  outward  and  supported  in  this  position,  the  j^art  is 
quite  at  ease.  Thus,  inflammation  of  either  of  these  bursse  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  synovitis  of  the  hip-joint ;  but  it  is 
right  to  state  that  the  psoas  bursa  and  synovial  sac  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  communicate,  as  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder  sometimes  communicates  with  the  bursa  beneath  the  del- 
toid. 

At  the  knee  synovitis  is  very  easily  distinguishable  on  account  of 
the  superficial  position  of  the  joint.  The  shape  of  the  part  becomes 
altogether  altered,  the  natural  depressions  are  filled  up,  the  eleva- 
tions concealed,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  a  bag  bound  in  at  the 
sides  by  the  lateral  ligament ;  for  instance,  the  patella  and  its  liga- 
ment, instead  of  presenting  a  prominence  bounded  by  lateral  de- 
pressions, lie  in  the  midst  of  a  puffy  tumefaction,  being  almost 
concealed  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  synovial  bag  at  their  sides. 
On  each  side  of  the  patella  and  its  ligament,  the  swellings  thus 
caused  may  be  felt  distinctly  to  fluctuate  from  one  to  the  other ;  the 
patella  itself  is  buoyed  up  or  pushed  away  from  the  femur ;  it  floats 
and  rocks  upon  the  accumulated  fluid  beneath ;  by  slight  pressure 
it  may  be  pushed  back  into  its  place  between  the  femoral  condyles, 
and  may  be  felt  to  strike  against  them  with  a  gentle  impulse.  The 
fluid  swelling  rises  up  between  the  bone  and  the  extensor  muscles, 
whither  the  synovial  membrane,  often  even  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
always  in  this  disease,  extends  very  high.  When  the  secretion  is 
rather  large  in  quantity  it  causes  also  fulness  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  position  of  the  joint  is  semiflexed  at  about  an  angle  of  120°. 
M,  Bonnet'  found  also  that  forced  injections  into  the  synovial  mem- 
brane placed  the  bones  in  this  position. 

Two  bursoe  are  situated  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  a  large  one 
between  the  patella  and  skin,  a  small  one  between  the  ligamentum 
patellae  and  the  tibia  above  the  tuberosity ;  this  latter  sometimes 
communicates  with  the  joint.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  in- 
flammation of  either  of  these  can  be  mistaken  for  synovitis  of  the 
knee.  The  former  bursa,  when  inflamed,  causes  a  very  prominent 
swelling  over  the  patella,  rendering  this  region  markedly  protube- 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
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rant,  wMle  in  synovitis  it  becomes  concealed  and  less  prominent. 
Inflammation  of  the  latter  bursa  produces  but  little  swelling,  whicli 
is  just  on  each,  side  the  upper  part  of  the  tibial  tuberosit}^,  but  it 
never  rises  high  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  knee-joint  disease,  and 
the  seat  of  swelling  and  of  pain  is  much  more  limited. 

At  the  ankle  the  swelling  lies  in  front  in  a  half  circle  extending 
from  malleolus  to  malleolus,  and  also  behind  these  processes  of 
bone.  Fluctuation  may  be  felt  from  one  to  the  other  without  diffi- 
culty when  the  efi'usion  is  pretty  considerable. 

Acute  synovitis  of  this  form  is  always  accompanied  by  inflam- 
matory fever  according  to  the  amount  of  the  inflammation,  and  to 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  joint.  "When  it  occurs  at  the  hip 
and  shoulder  (rare  cases),  particularly  at  the  former,  this  disturb- 
ance is  well  marked. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  suppuration  in  the  joint  are  ob- 
scure as  long  as  no  opening  enables  the  su.rgeon  to  see  whether 
]Dure  pus  or  turbid  synovia  be  flowing  away.  The  siirgeon's  finger 
detects  the  presence  of  fluid,  but  does  not  inform  him  of  its  nature, 
and  therefore  he  must  judge  by  other  and  more  general  signs.  If 
the  patient  have,  during  the  inflammatory  attack,  a  rigor  followed 
by  more  intense  pain  in  the  joint  and  by  greater  feverishness ;  if 
the  skin  of  the  part  become  more  red  and  the  effusion  into  the  periar- 
ticular tissues  more  considerable,  so  that  the  tumor  lose  some  of  the 
characteristic  marks  above  mentioned,  and  become  more  round  and 
shapeless,  the  probability  is  that  pus  is  being  formed.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  pus,  which  we  wish  to 
distinguish  as  an  important  point,  but  rather  the  pus-prod acing 
inflammation  from  one  less  violent  and  injurious.  The  pus  itself 
is  not  physically  different  to  synovia,  or  other  fluid,  its  presence 
therefore  cannot  be  directly  diagnosed,  but  the  violent  and  hasty 
inflammation  which  produces  pus  is  destructive,  and  has  certain 
characteristics  which  may  be  easily  distinguished.  The  general 
symptoms  are  those  whereby  we  can  chiefly  judge  the  presence  of 
this  matter.  After  the  rigor  above  mentioned  has  occurred,  the 
fever  from  which  the  patient  suffered  will  change  from  the  inflam- 
matory type  to  a  depressed  or  typhoid  character. 

The  pulse  does  not  diminish,  probably  increases  in  rapidity,  and 
becomes  small,  the  face  is  drawn  and  anxious,  the  eyes  dull  and 
heavy,  the  tongue  brown,  furred,  and  dry;  in  fact  he  will  suffer 
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the  symptoms  for  whicli  we  may  safely  refer  to  general  surgery 
under  the  name  of  typhoid,  or  low  fever. 

The  purulent  inflammation  does  not  continue  long  without  in- 
volving the  periarticular  tissues  as  well  as  the  mere  cavity ;  all 
the  parts  around  the  joint,  ligaments,  and  areolar  tissue,  become 
softened ;  abscesses  form  in  them,  which  are  generally  in  communi- 
cation with  the  joint ;  these  ma}^  be  felt  as  nearer  to  the  surface 
than  the  rest  of  the  fluid ;  and  after  a  time,  if  the  case  go  on  long 
enough,  they  will  point.  Soon  the  skin  gives  way  at  these  spots, 
and  openings  into  the  joint  are  formed  from  which  23us,  sometimes 
pure,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  occasionally  of  a  brownish  color 
and  fetid,  will  plentifully  flow.  The  joint,  on  account  of  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  will  be  movable  in  abnormal  directions — for 
instance,  the  tibia  can  be  rotated  on  the  femur.  As  the  cartilages 
will  by  this  time  have  disappeared  in  great  part  or  altogether,  the 
bones  of  the  joint  can  be  felt  to  grate  together.  At  last  the  whole 
limb  swells  and  becomes  oedematous,  abscesses  form  among  the 
muscles  even  at  considerable  distances  from  the  joint. 

The  patient  by  this  time  is  reduced  to  the  last  degree,  he  is  de- 
lirious at  times,  has  lost  all  appetite,  sweats  profusely,  has  diarrhoea, 
and  other  symptoms  of  the  worst  typhoid  character. 

The  pain  is  intense,  indeed  the  most  horrible  tortures  of  which 
humanity  is  capable  are  produced  by  this  disease,  yet  great  as  all 
these  evils  are  they  may  be  complicated  by  another,  viz.,  pyasmia. 

Teeatment. 

The  treatment  must  be  divided  into  general  and  local.  An  acute 
inflammation  has  an  effect  upon  the  general  system,  and  through 
the  system  may  be  itself  affected.  The  remedies  belong  to  the  class 
called  antiphlogistic.  Among  these  are  Greneral  Bleeding,  Purga- 
tives, Diuretics,  Mercury,  and  Antimony.  The  first  of  these,  bleed- 
ing, need  very  seldom  indeed  be  resorted  to  ;  the  second  is  valuable ; 
at  first  a  slight  mercurial,  followed  by  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  has 
great  power  in  diminishing  the  fever,  and  may  advantageously  be 
followed  by  diuretics  and  diaphoretics.  Mercury,  if  the  local  in- 
flammation run  high,  is  of  avail  in  persons  of  a  strong  constitution; 
it  may  even,  if  necessary,  be  pushed  till  it  touch  the  gums ;  but  in 
those  of  a  strumous  habit  its  use  should  be  limited  and  carefully 
watched.     In  these  persons  I  prefer  antimony ;  I  have  seen  very 
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beneficial  results  from  its  employment^  and  it  is  devoid  of  the  dan- 
ger wHch  mercury  involves.  Antimony  and  nitrate  of  potash,  will 
together  be  snfiicient  to  keep  down  the  inflammatory  condition  in 
most  cases ;  and,  when  aided  by  local  means,  have  a  marked  effect 
in  subduing  acute  synovitis.  One  caution,  however,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  all  lowering  medicines  is  very  necessary,  namely,  that  they 
must  not  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  producing  debility,  for  when 
that  state  comes  on,  suppurative  inflammation  may  be  induced. 

A  point  well  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  pain  and  the  injury 
it  may  do.  Pain  is  an  evil  in  itself,  from  which  every  surgeon  is 
bound  to  save  his  patient,  as  far  as  possible ;  but  it  is  besides,  I  am 
convinced,  a  cause,  when  it  lasts,  of  additional  diseased  action :  it  is 
a  direct  irritant.  Thus,  if  the  patient,  in  spite  of  all  the  local  means 
which  can  be  employed,  nevertheless  suffer  severe  pain,  this  evil 
ought  to  be  subdued  by  opium,  or  if  that  drug,  from  any  idiosyn- 
crasy, be  inadmissible,  by  other  anodynes  or  narcotics.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  a  combination  in  these  cases  of  antimony  and  opium. 
The  antimony,  by  depressing  the  heart's  action,  or  promoting  ab- 
sorption, or  both,  enables  the  other  drug  to  act  much  more  readil}^, 
and  therefore  smaller  quantities  may  be  given ;  the  effect  of  such  a 
prescription  is  often  very  marked.  The  value  of  calomel  and  opium 
need  hardly  be  mentioned,  indeed  upon  this  combination  many  sur- 
geons depend  for  the  treatment  of  all  acute  inflammations. 

Of  the  local  means  perfect  fixity  of  the  part  is  the  most  import- 
ant. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  sjmovial  membrane 
is  more  capacious  in  certain  positions  of  the  joints  than  in  others, 
and  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  when  the  membrane  is  filled  with 
fluid,  that  position  will  be  nearly  always  the  one  chosen.  But  this 
posture  is  not  always  that  which  is  most  favorable  for  treatment. 
Thus  the  knee  will  naturally  assume  too  bent  a  position,  and  it 
must  be  confined  in  a  straighter  posture  than  it  would  itself  assume. 
I  put  the  limb  on  a  straight  splint  at  the  back ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
in  so  disposing  it,  to  place  a  rather  thick  pad  under  the  popliteal 
region,  otherwise  considerable  pain  will  be  produced.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  joint  below  the  affected  one  should  also  be  con- 
fined. Thus,  in  fixing  the  shoulder,  not  only  should  the  upper  but 
also  the  forearm  be  fastened  to  the  side,  otherwise  rotation  of  the 
joint  will  not  be  prevented.  In  fixing  the  elbow,  the  wrist  must 
also  be  confined,  or  supination  and  pronation  can  take  place,  and  so 
on.     The  sjDlint,  therefore,  must  be  long  enough  to  include  both 
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articulations.  Leather  or  pasteboard  is  preferable  to  gutta  perclia, 
particularly  for  cliildren,  as  this  last  confines  the  cutaneous  secre- 
tions. The  splint  for  the  knee  should  be  stiifer.  I  prefer,  as  above 
said,  a  wooden  splint  at  the  back. 

Local  depletion  by  the  cupping-glass,  or  by  leeches,  is  very  valu- 
able ;  but  in  superficial  joints,  as  the  knee,  neither  should  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  synovial  membrane :  I  have  seen  ill  effects 
follow  the  neglect  of  this  rule ;  they  should  be  placed  above  the 
joint,  i.  e.,  between  it  and  the  heart.  In  dealing  with  deeper  joints 
as  the  hip  and  shoulder,  the  application  may  be  made  as  close  to 
the  part  as  possible.  It  is  better  not  to  abstract  any  large  quantity 
of  blood  at  once  ;  the  amount  will  of  course  depend  on  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient :  young  children  very  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
quire this  remedy  for  a  synovitis ;  and  even  a  strong  man  should 
not  lose  more  at  a  time  (locally)  than  from  four  to  eight  ounces, 
either  by  cupping  or  by  the  application  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
leeches  ;  the  remedy  may,  however,  be  reiterated.  A  caution  re- 
specting the  repetition  of  local  bleeding  is  desirable :  for  there  comes 
a  time  when  it  may  be  injurious ;  a  time  when  the  morbid  condi- 
tion ceases  to  depend  so  much  on  activity  of  the  tissues  as  on  a 
loss  of  contractility,  a  tropical  asthenia  of  the  bloodvessels.  Locally 
this  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  cessation  or  great  diminution  of 
heat,  probably  also  of  pain,  while  the  swelling  continues,  and  the 
redness  assumes  a  duskier  hue,  wherein  pressure  of  the  finger  leaves 
a  white  spot  more  durable  than  while  active  inflammation  continues. 
At  the  same  time  the  symptomatic  fever  has  much  declined,  or  has 
assumed  a  more  irritable  and  less  sthenic  type. 

Hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  which  greatly  relieve  during  the 
first  part  of  the  disease,  have  also  this  effect  upon  the  vessels, 
though  in  a  less  marked  degree ;  hence  their  action  also  requires 
watching. 

If  the  disease  have  reached  this  stage  the  treatment  must  be 
changed ;  with  the  change  of  type,  tonics,  steel,  acids,  and  quinine 
are  extremely  useful — the  opium  may  be  diminished,  then  discon- 
tinued. Locally,  the  best  applications  are  cold  and  pressure,  if  this 
latter  can  be  borne,  which  is  the  case  if  there  be  no  longer  active 
inflammation.  It  is  very  useful  to  mark  how  to  judge  whether  or 
no  pressure  is  available.  A  certain  point  of  each  joint  is  observed 
to  be  always  the  seat  of  the  most  severe  pain ;  if  on  pressing  upon 
this  spot  no,  or  very  slight,  tenderuess.be  felt,  tight  bandaging  will 
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not  only  be  painless  but  actually  pleasurable.  These  spots  are 
mentioned  in  anotlier  cliapter.^  Tlie  bandage  may  be  kept  cold 
with  an  evaporating  lotion,  or  with  iced  water. 

Generally,  however,  the  joint,  instead  of  falling  into  this  condi- 
tion, may  lose  all  its  acute  symptoms  and  suffer  from  a  lingering 
inflammation  of  the  subacute  or  chronic  form.  Counter  irritation 
by  means  of  blisters,  or  iodine,  the  iodide  of  potass  ointment,  Sir 
B.  Brodie's  acid  lotion,^  or  other  means  will  be  sufficient  to  sub- 
due this,  if  no  constitutional  state  keep  up  the  irritation,  in  which 
case  the  disease  falls  under  another  heading. 

When  this  last  condition  is  subdued,  friction  with  motion  (at  first 
passive  and  then  active)  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  promote 
absorption  of  the  new  growths.  The  former  of  these  is  very 
valuable  for  superficial  joints,  and  often  restores  flexibility  and 
perfect  shape  to  the  part  more  rapidly  than  any  other  means  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  should  be  applied  with  the  bare  hand, 
but  a  little  flour,  starch,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  may  be  used  to  protect 
the  skin.  Active  motion  should  not  be  allowed  as  long  as  the 
points  above  mentioned  remain  tender.  If  the  disease  be  in  a  joint 
of  the  lower  extremity  its  use  must  be  still  further  postponed,  and 
even  when  first  given  up  to  the  patient's  management  should  be 
protected  by  tight  strapping. 

I  have  deferred  makino-  mention  of  a  treatment  that  has  been 
much  recommended  when  the  effusion  is  large  in  quantity,  namely, 
subcutaneous  incision  of  the  synovial  membrane;  for  it  has  not 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  driven  to  such  a  resource.  It  is  founded  on 
the  idea  that  the  tension  of  the  sac  prolongs  inflammation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  may  be  the  case  when  the  fluid  greatly 
distends  the  membrane.  A  tenotomy  knife  '  passed  under  the  skin 
may  be  easily  made  to  incise  the  sac  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
fluid  then  flows  out  into  the  areolar  tissue,  whence  it  will  be 
absorbed.  If  care  be  taken  to  exclude  air,  no  suppuration  will 
follow  this  little  operation,  and  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  inflam- 
mation would  be  more  manageable  when  all  tension  has  ceased. 

'  See  Chapter  V.,  Treatment  of  Strumous  Synovitis.  Shoulder  ;  in  front  below 
the  acromion:  elbow;  at  the  back  just  above  the  head  of  the  radius:  wrist;  at 
the  back  outside  flexor  indicis :  hip  ;  behind  trochanter :  knee  ;  a  spot  on  the 
femur  midway  between  patella  and  internal  lateral  ligament :  ankle ;  in  front  of 
outer  malleolus. 

^  Acidi  sulphurici  fort  giss  ;  Olei  olivi  ^iss  ;  Olei  terebinth.  3SS. 
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In  a  case  wliose  symptoms  warranted  tliis  treatment,  I  slioulcl  not 
hesitate  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Acute  suppurative  synovitis,  wlietlier  or  not  resulting  from  a 
wound,  requires  a  few  words.  It  is  certain  that  an  opening  freely 
admitting  air  into  the  joint  cavity  will  produce  suppurative  syno- 
vitis ;  but  the  same  disease  will  follow  an  injury  without  wound, 
and  even  idiopathic  synovitis ;  while  on  the  other  hand  all  surgeons 
must  have  seen  cases  of  wounds  into  joints,  which  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  evil  symptom.  This  partly  dej)ends  upon  the  form 
and  size  of  the  wound,  upon  its  rapid  closure,  and  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  the  person's  health  at  the  time.  A  wide  gaping  wound 
into  the  joint,  allowed  to  remain  open,  will  generally  cause  the 
disease;  but  sometimes  a  little  wound  will  produce  it,  however 
well  treated,  while  often  a  larger  wound  will  not  do  so — for  some- 
times the  health  is  in  such  a  state  that  a  suppurative  inflammation 
will  commence  on  the  slightest  provocation — while  at  other  times 
wounds  will  heal,  and  injuries  be  recovered  with  marvellous 
rapidity. 

Case  VII. — On  the  14th  March,  1859, 1  saw  H.  L.,  a  young  woman  upon 
whose  knee  a  boil  had  that  morning  been  so  incautiously  incised,  that  it  was 
feared  the  joint  was  opened ;  the  circumstance  leading  to  this  suspicion 
was  an  escape  of  synovia.  The  boil  was  close  to  the  ligamentum  patellae, 
close  to  and  running  parallel  with  which  was  an  incised  wound,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  long,  from  which  synovia  oozed,  and  when  the  leg  was 
Ijent  flowed  pretty  freely.  This  flux  proved  nothing,  since,  although  rather 
plentiful,  it  might  be  produced  by  the  bursa  in  this  situation.  I  therefore 
warmed,  oiled,  and  carefully  introduced  a  thin  probe,  when  it  sank  at  once 
to  a  depth  clearly  showing  it  to  have  entered  the  knee.  The  instrument 
was  withdrawn,  a  gutta-percha  splint  placed  on  the  limb,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  painting  its  surface  with  collodion,  and  covering  it  with  a  piece 
of  soap  plaster ;  the  object  being  not  merely  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air,  but  also  the  exit  of  synovia,  which  would  tend  to  keep  it  open.  The 
wound  healed  without  a  sign  of  synovial  inflammation. 

Case  YIII. — The  following  case  was  kindly  sent  me  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Canton. 

Henry  Short,  sailor,  aetat.  32,  was  sent  to  me  on  the  25th  April,  1859. 

He  came  for  ulcers  about  the  right  elbow,  of  which  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing account :  Three  years  ago,  while  at  sea  between  Madras  and  Calcutta, 
there  broke  out  on  board  ship  a  complaint  which  he  calls  scurvy-boils  ; 
several  of  the  crew  were  affected.  He  had  several  boils  on  different  parts 
of  his  l)ody,  the  worst  being  about  his  elbow,  and  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
they  had  opened  into  an  ulcer,  the  bone  began  to  get  bare.  On  his  arrival 
at  Calcutta  he  went  into  hospital,  where  the  sore  healed  :  he  says  that  no 
bone  came  away ;  but  in  this  he  must  be  mistaken. 

There  is  now  a  large  scar,  with  uneven  edges  at  the  back  of  the  elbow, 
upon  which  four  small  ulcerations  have  again  appeared — one  in  the  centre 
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being  deep  and  fistulous.  Around  this  spot  the  elbow  is  deformed  by  a  de- 
pression which,  judging  by  eyesight,  merely  appears  to  result  from  absence 
of  bone.  On  examining  the  part  more  closely  by  touch,  it  is  evident 
that  a  portion  of  the  olecranon  is  absent ;  the  part  still  remaining  is 
attached  like  a  sesamoid  bone  to  the  triceps  extensor  tendon;  between  that 
detached  piece  and  the  rest  of  the  ulna  is  an  interval  which  corresponds  to 
the  depression  above  mentioned,  and  which  varies  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  when  the  arm  is  straight,  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  when  it  is  bent, 
and  even  to  nearly  two  inches  when  the  cubit  is  strongly  flexed.  In  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  the  fistulous  ulcer  already  described,  out  of  which 
synovia  flows  freely.  When  he  alternately  bends  and  straightens  the  arm, 
rather  quickly,  air  is  sucked  into,  then  driven  out  of  this  opening,  with  an 
evident  impulse ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  synovial  sac  is  first  separated 
from,  afterwards  propelled  against,  the  bones  of  the  joint,  making  a  flap- 
ping noise  like  the  dry  valve  of  a  pump  before  the  water  has  risen.  When 
he  had  continued  this  action  some  time  the  joint  looked  a  little  swollen, 
and  on  pressing  it  with  the  hands  air  could  be  expelled  from  the  synovial 
sac.  The  man  experienced  no  pain  nor  any  stiffness  of  the  joint,  and 
seemed  surprised  when  told  to  keep  it  at  rest. 

The  treatment  was  simply  rest,  closure  of  this  opening  by  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  the  internal  use  of  iodine.  The  ulcers  gradually  healed ;  that 
leading  into  the  joint  hardly  slower  than  the  others,  because  all  flow  of 
synovia  was  prevented.  On  the  30th  May  he  was  well,  and  about  to  start 
on  another  Indian  voyage. 

August,  1860.  This  man  has  returned:  the  ulcer  into  the  joint  is  again 
open,  but  no  inflammatory  symptom  has  shown  itself. 

Wben  a  wound  lias  been  made  into  a  joints  the  chances  of  escapina; 
suppuration  are,  cseteris  paribus,  proportioned  to  tbe  time  it  remains 
open;  it  should  therefore  he  instantly  closed  against  all  entrance 
of  air,  and  kept  at  rest ;  the  patient  must  be  watched  that  the  first 
signs  of  inflammation  may  be  combated.  It  may  be  well,  particu- 
larly if  the  bowels  have  been  sluggish,  to  give  some  mild  form  of 
aperient  at  once,  that  in  case  inflammation  begin  one  may  have  a 
day's  start  of  it.  The  opium  treatment  comes  again  into  consider- 
ation, and  if  now  a  patient  were  to  come  under  my  care  with  a 
wound  of  an  important  joint  as  yet  uninflamed,  he  should  probably 
be  kept  opiated  for  several  days.  I  have  known  the  most  terrifying 
looking  injuries — the  prow  of  an  outrigger  run  four  and  a  half 
inches  into  a  man's  loins;  a  knife  plunged  into  the  abdomen,  so 
that  a  wound  of  the  stomach  seemed  a  necessity;  area  railings  run 
through  a  thigh — all  treated  by  narcotizing — all  get  well  without 
a  bad  symptom.^  Locally,  ice,  or  at  least  very  cold  water  constantl}^ 
renewed,  is  the  very  best  application. 

'  The  first  of  these  was  Tinder  the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Julius,  of  Riclimond  ; 
the  second  under  that  of  my  excellent  colleague  Mr.  Hancock,  to  whom  I  owe 
many  obligations  ;  and  the  third  under  my  own. 
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If  inflainmation  set  in,  antiphlogistics  may  be  used,  but  witli  the 
greatest  caution ;  we  are  to  expect  suppuration,  and  we  must  lius- 
band  our  patient's  strength  to  the  utmost.  I  prefer  as  soon  as  tliis 
action  lias  commenced,  to  give  only  salines  to  calm  the  fever ;  to 
put  on  poultices ;  use  hot  fomentations — do  all  that  is  possible  to 
bring  on  the  purulent  stage,  and  its  characteristic  or  suppurative 
type  of  fever,  then  to  commence  a  stimulant  and  tonic  treatment — 
wine,  ammonia,  quinine,  the  mineral  acids,  ethers,  and  a  strong  diet. 
Now,  whether  or  not  narcotism  have  been  used,  opium  will  be 
indispensable  on  account  of  the  pain,  which  is  atrocious.  This 
stage  of  traumatic  synovitis  corresponds  sufficiently  with  a  non- 
traumatic attack  which  has  become  suppurative,  and  the  following 
point  in  treatment  becomes  important.  If  the  wound  in  the  joint 
be  small,  or  if  there  be  no  wound,  shall  the  synovial  sac  be  incised 
to  let  out  the  pus ;  or  shall  it  be  evacuated  by  a  trocar ;  or  shall  it 
be  let  alone? 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gray  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1851,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  546),  that  able 
surgeon  recommends  free  incisions  into  the  joint,  on  the  plea  that 
they  allow  shreds  of  cartilage,  which  may  be  shed  into  the  cavity, 
to  escape.  It  is  for  other  reasons  that  I  cordially  commend  the 
value  of  such  treatment.  Some  French  authorities,  Petit,  Boyer, 
and  others,  might  also  be  quoted  in  favor  of  this  plan.  A  joint 
once  suppurated  has  lost  that  sensitiveness  to  the  contact  of  air 
which  it  normally  possesses :  it  is  an  abscess,  and  one  cause  of  the 
great  constitutional  disturbance  produced  by  the  disease  is  confine- 
ment of  matter  deep  among  bones  and  tough  fibrous  structures. 
Therefore,  if  a  depending  part  of  the  joint  can  be  in  any  way 
reached,  it  should  be  widely  incised ;  but  the  part  must  be  depend- 
ing. Pus  must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate  and  putrefy  in  the 
recesses  of  the  cavity,  or  pyaemia  will  be  pretty  certain.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  at  the  hip,  except  by  a  very  deep  cut,  would 
render  such  means  inapplicable  to  that  joint.  The  trocar  would 
be  a  better  method  of  emptying  the  cavity ;  but  the  greatest  caution 
must  be  used  that  no  air  be  permitted  to  enter. 

Case  IX. — Henry  Short,  aetat.  31,  came  into  Charing-Cross  Hospital 
December  20th,  1859,  having  slipped  down  on  the  ice  and  hurt  his  knee. 
By  tlie  kindness  of  Mr.  Hancock  he  is  put  under  my  care. 

There  is  synovitis  and  mucli  inflammatory  fever ;  the  swelling  fills  out 
the  subcrural  bursa  very  considerably,  forces  the  patella  away  from  the 
femur,  and  causes  the  popliteal  space  to  be  much  less  hollow.     There  is  a 
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tremulousness  about  this  man,  and  an  appearance  generally  which  leads  me 
to  consider  him  a  drunkard. 

Bed;  a  straight  splint  with  foot-board,  duly  padded,  at  the  back  of  the 
limb.  Bowels  constipated  :  a  purge  of  blue  pill  and  black  draught :  cold 
lotion. 

21st.  Evidently  the  action  has  affected  him  :  he  is  over  tremulous  ;  slept 
little  last  night. 

Ordered  to  take  the  following  pill  night  and  morning  : — 

Cal.  gr.  ij  ;  Opii  gr.  ss. 
The  drops  every  night : — 

Trse.  opii  TTLxx. 
Four  ounces  of  gin. 

24th.  Better ;  but  little  pain  in  the  knee ;  the  tremulousness  is  gone  : 
asked  for  more  gin  :  refused.     Let  him  go  on. 

28th.  Blister  above  the  joint  to  be  dressed  with  simple  ointment. 
Jan.  3,  1860.  The  joint  to  be  strapped. 
10th.  Discharged  cured. 

We  have  seen  by  Cases  YII.  and  VIII.  that  wonnds  in  joints  are 
not  always  followed  by  synovitis ;  tlie  next  shows  that  traumatic 
synovitis  need  not  always  be  suppurative. 

Case  X. — Charles  Costrell,  tetat.  22,  strong  and  robust,  shoemaker,  ran 
an  awl  into  his  knee,  2d  July,  1860  ;  and  on  the  4th,  feeling  pain  in  the 
joint,  came  to  Charing-Cross  Hospital.  Mr.  Canton,  under  whose  care  he 
came,  took  the  man  in  and  kindly  gave  over  the  case  to  me. 

There  is  considerable  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  shape  of  the 
swelling,  the  buoyancy  of  the  patella,  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  the  in- 
flammatory fever,  sufficiently  attest  the  fact.  Ordered — Bed ;  wooden 
splint  with  a  foot-board  to  the  back  of  the  limb ;  8  leeches  above  the  joint, 
a  poultice  afterwards.  Five  grains  of  blue  pill  to-night  and  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  compound  senna  mixture  to-morrow  morning. 

6th.  The  fever  continues ;  palse  hard,  92  ;  he  has  not  so  much  pain 
over  the  joint,  but  complains  greatly  of  pain  at  the  back  of  it ;  this,  he 
says,  was  severe  in  the  night  and  kept  him  awake.  On  examining  the 
splint  I  found  that  the  pads,  which  I  had  directed  to  be  put  under  the 
popliteal  region,  had  been  neglected.  I  placed  two  thick  pads,  one  longer 
than  the  other,  under  this  part;  the  smaller  one  being  in  the  middle,  im- 
mediately behind  the  joint ;  this  revealed  the  pain  at  once. 

Ordered  to  take  the  following  draught  every  six  hours : — 

^.  Vini  antimon.  potassio-tart.  Tt\^xx. 

Tr.  opii  tT^xij. 

Aqu£e  §j. 
M. 

'Ith.  He  is  less  feverish  and  perspires  freely ;  has  very  little  pain  in  the 
joint,  except  at  night  on  a  point  of  the  inner  condyle,  just  internal  to  the 
patella,  and  this  is  sometimes  very  painful;  there  is  much  fluid  in  the  knee- 
joint.  Ordered  a  blister  above  the  knee,  in  front,  going  across  the  whole 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh  ;  to  be  dressed  with  simple  ointment. 

12th.  The  blister  has  nearly  healed,  though  it  rose  well;  the  pain  and 
amount  of  fluid  both  diminished ;  a  blister  to  be  applied  below  the  knee- 
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joint,  that  is  to  say,  across  the  head  of  the  tibia,  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

16th.  Better:  the  fluid  has  much  diminished.     Cold  lotion. 

21st.  The  limb  was  tighly  strapped.     Leave  off  the  draught. 

2od.  The  joint  so  much  diminished  that  the  strapping  has  to  be  re- 
newed. 

31st.  He  was  allowed  to  walk  with  a  crutch  on  the  26th,  and  two  days 
afterwards  a  stick  sufficed.     He  now  begs  to  be  discharged. 

The  tliree  following  are  cases  of  suppurative  synovitis : — 

Case  XI. — Margt.  M.,  setat.  9,  fell  down  on  the  9th  July,  1858,  on  a 
hand  basin,  which  she  was  carrying;  broke  it  and  cut  her  arm  inside  the 
elbow ;  she  bled  a  good  deal,  and  when  this  was  stopped  the  wound  was 
closed. 

10th.  Synovia  was  observed  to  escape,  and  on  the 

12th.  A  rigor  set  in  ;  the  elbow  became  very  painful  and  swollen.  Or- 
dered tartrate  of  potash  and  senna  draught,  immediately ;  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  at  bedtime. 

loth.  The  pain  is  most  severe ;  there  is  much  fluid  in  the  joint,  which 
can  be  felt  through  the  thickened  tissues ;  the  opium  has  made  her  sleep. 
I  laid  the  joint  open,  for  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  olecranon  and  triceps  tendon  ;  much  pus  escaped. 

To  take  the  following,  three  times  a  day : — 

^..  Quinae  sulph.  gr.  j. 
Acidi  acetici  fort  TTLx. 
Liq.  ammon.  acet.  Sij- 
Aquse  gj.     M. 
Continue  tlie  laudanum  at  night. 

15th.  She  is  less  feverish  ;  the  wound  discharges  freely  ;  the  pus  is 
healthy  ;  she  could  eat  some  chicken  to-day.  She  is  to  have  meat  when- 
ever she  can  eat  it,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine,  daily  :  strong  broths. 

Itth.  Is  better;  appetite  improves;  pain  much  less;  diminish  the 
laudanum  to  seven  drops. 

20th.  Allowed  to  get  up  for  a  few  hours ;  discharge  less  ;  wound  filling 
up. 

This  patient  got  well :  when  the  wound  in  the  joint  had  healed,  before 
the  external'  one  had  skinned  over,  I  had  friction  used  over  the  rest  of  the 
joint,  and  then  passive  motion  at  the  end  of  the  following  month,  August. 
In  a  fortnight  after,  there  was  still  a  little  thickening,  and  she  could  not 
quite  straighten  the  arm  ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was  well. 

Case  XII. — Charles  Hudson,  setat.  35,  cai'penter,  came  to  me  at  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital  on  account  of  a  wound  over  the  knuckle  of  the 
left  ring-flnger,  22d  June,  1860. 

On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  had  hurt  his  hand,  jamming  it  between 
a  plank  and  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rusty  nail  wounded  it  over 
that  knuckle.  The  wound  became,  as  he  said,  very  bad ;  and  is  now  very 
painful,  the  pain  running  up  the  arm  ;  there  are  no  red  lines,  nor  any  en- 
largement of  epicondyleian  glands. 

22d.  There  was  a  suppurating  sore  over  the  back  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint,  with  pale,  flabby  granulations.     In  its  centre  ran,  directly 
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down,  a  narrow  sinus,  into  which,  a  probe  being  passed,  came  against  no 
dead  bone.  When  the  phalanx  was  pressed  against  the  metacarpal  bone, 
without  either  flexing  or  straightening  the  joint  in  the  least,  pus  flowed 
pretty  freely  from  the  sinus.  There  was  evidently  an  opening  into  the 
joint,  which  was  filled  with  matter.  A  free  incision  was  made,  laying  the 
sinus  and  the  joint  open ;  a  splint  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  finger. 
The  man  was  ordered  to  carry  the  hand  in  a  sling,  supinated,  that  the  pus 
might  flow  out :  to  put  a  poultice  upon  the  wound,  and  to  take  the  follow- 
ing draught  three  times  a  day  : — 

R.  Spt.  seth.  chlor.  TTLx. 
Mist,  quinse  ^j.     M. 

25th.  There  has  been  a  free  discharge;  pain  less:  wound  looks 
healthier. 

29th.  Wound  seems  inclined  to  heal ;  no  pus  now  escapes  on  pressing 
the  joint  surfaces  together;  the  man  is  in  no  pain;  the  wound  appears 
healing  from  the  bottom,  and  soundly. 

2d  July.  The  wound  is  skinned  over  with  a  blue  cicatrix ;  I  am  not 
quite  confident  of  the  soundness  of  the  healing,  as  there  appears  to  be  fluid 
beneath  the  blue  skin.  Ordered  to  continue  the  medicine ;  to  use  passive 
motion. 

10th.  The  cicatrix  has  got  hard ;  the  healing  is  quite  sound,  and  the 
joint  enjoys  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  except  that  he  cannot  quite 
straighten  the  finger  by  the  muscles  of  the  part,  although  there  is  no 
obstruction  when  it  is  straightened  by  another  hand. 

Case  XIII. — George  Balster,  ^tat.  23,  tailor,  came  among  my  out- 
patients to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  22d  June,  1859. 

A  companion  had,  in  fun,  stabbed  at  him  with  a  needle  in  the  knee,  on 
the  20th.     He  thought  nothing  of  it,  but  the  part  is  now  painful. 

The  joint  is  slightly  swelled,  and  he  has  a  good  deal  of  fever :  he  was 
recommended  to  come  into  the  hospital,  but  would  not ;  says  he  can  be 
nursed  at  home,  and  will  come  in  a  cab  :  the  little  puncture  may  just  be 
seen  as  a  dark  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  patella.  Ordered  8  leeches ;  to 
be  followed  by  hot  poultice ;  splint :  calomel  and  opium  pills,  2  grains ; 
and  ^  grain  night  and  morning. 

24th.  Came  back  :  the  limb  is  not  better,  rather  worse  ;  has  much  pain, 
and  it  is  more  swollen,  more  hot,  and  the  skin  is  red :  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  in  :  to  continue  the  pills. 

To  take  the  following  draught  three  times  a  day  : — 

J^.  Potassse  nitratis  gr.  xv. 
Spt.  setheris  niti'ici  iTLxl. 
Mist,  camphorse  §j.     M. 

29th.  His  wife  came  to  ask  me  to  see  him,  as  he  is  very  ill :  found  him 
in  great  pain  ;  the  joint  much  more  swollen,  not  merely  from  fluid  in  the 
cavity,  but  from  oedema ;  the  surface  red  and  hot.  It  seems  that  on  the 
21th,  about  midnight,  he  had  two  or  three  shiverings,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  feel  warm  ;  he  afterwards  was  restless  and  in  great  pain :  last 
night  wandered  a  good  deal,  and  slept  hardly  at  all.  Tongue,  brown ; 
pulse,  low  and  quick. 

Ordered  the  following  draught  three  times  a  day  : — 
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I^.  Ammoniffi  carbonatis  gr.  v. 
Trse.  opii  TTLxv. 
Decocti  cinchonse  3J.     M. 

A  grain  of  opium,  as  a  pill,  at  night ;  brandy,  four  ounces  a  day ;  the 
joint  to  be  covered  by  a  large  poultice. 

30th.  Worse ;  hardly  knew  what  was  said  to  him ;  or,  at  least,  could 
hardly  answer;  delirious,  and  talked,  not  loudly,  a  good  deal  in  the  night; 
even  now,  wanders  a  little.  Made  a  long  incision,  down  to  the  joint,  on 
each  side,  and  in  front  of  hamstring  tendons ;  about  three  ounces  of  pus, 
altogether,  came  away,  with  flocculi  in  it.  To  go  on  in  the  same  way.  One 
vessel  was  tied  :  lost  very  little  blood. 

2d  July.  He  was  a  little  better  yesterday;  the  tongue  was  cleaner,  and 
his  manner  less  oppressed ;  he  had  a  dose  of  castor  oil :  to-day  he  is  evi- 
dently better;  tongue  cleaner;  and  he  says  he  is  easy:  slept  well  last  night 
without  wandering.     The  wounds  discharge  freely. 

5th.  He  may  now  be  reckoned  out  of  danger. 

10th.  Still  goes  on  well ;  wounds  granulating :  substitute  two  pints  of 
stout  for  brandy. 

The  end  of  this  case  was  tedious.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  best 
that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  partially  anchylosed  joint.  The  treatment, 
at  last,  became  limited  to  passive  motion,  rubbing,  &c. ;  and  he  recovered, 
ultimately,  with  some  very  fair  power  of  moving  the  hmb. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ACUTE    EHEUMATISM. 

Pathology. 

Although  acute  rlieumatism  is  a  disease  belonging  to  plijsi- 
cians  I  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  somewliat  minntely  npon  certain 
points  connected  with  its  pathology,  because  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  trace  therefrom  the  actions  which  take  place  in  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  and  because  a  very  high  authority  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  the  local  affection  of  the  joints  is  not  inflammatory. 

The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever  occur  is 
not  always  the  same,  but  whatever  it  be  they  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  certain  feeling  of  malaise  and  vague  wandering  pains 
in  the  limbs,  such  as  are  usual  before  the  actual  invasion  of  any 
febrile  disease.  After  a  certain  period  of  this  incubation  there 
comes  on  a  shivering  fit,  accompanied  or  followed  by  great  heat  of 
skin  and  perspirations,  and  by  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  which 
constitute  the  perfect  disease,  a  great  part  ■  of  which  is  pain  and 
swelling^  in  one  or  more  joints.  The  affected  joints  are  very 
painful,  enlarged,  hot,  and  red,  and  when  first  swollen  fluctuate ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  condition  is,  that  a  joint 
thus  suffering  and  exquisitely  painful  shall  in  a  few  hours  lose 
these  signs  of  inflammation,  which  are  transferred  to  another  and 
distant  articulation. 

A  most  important  part  also  of  the  malady  is  the  tendency  ex- 
hibited by  internal  and  vital  organs  to  assume  an  inflammatory 
condition;  thus,  not  only  the  peri-  and  endocardium,  but  the 
pleurae,  peritoneum,  and  the  lungs  themselves,  become  involved, 
moreover  in  the  larger  number  of  instances  the  inflammation 
proceeds  rapidly  to  the  deposition  of  lymph,  producing  thickening, 
adhesion,  or  consolidation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  the  whole  clinical  history  of  this  disease  clearly  demon- 
strates it  to  be  a  specific  fever  produced  by  some  poison  in  the 
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blood,  like  ty|)lii-^s  fever  or  tlie  exanthemata^  and,  like  tliese,  rlien- 
matism,  besides  producing  tbe  general  symptoms  wbicli  constitute 
it  by  tbeir  very  nature  a  fever,  also  sets  up  actions  on  particular 
parts  or  textures  of  tke  body.  Tlie  poison  producing  typlius,  or 
any  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  more  complicated  than  is  proba- 
bly that  which  produces  rheumatism ;  it  is  not  to  be  defined  by  any 
chemical  language  or  test,  and  is  introduced  into  the  body  from 
"without.  On  the  contrary,  the  rheumatic  poison  is  in  all  proba- 
bility lactic  acid,  and  owes  its  presence  in  so  great  excess  either  to 
a  check  on  its  excretion,  or  to  its  superabundant  formation  in  the 
body,  or  to  both ; '  and  it  may  well  be  that  one  cause  shall  give  rise 
to,  or  rather  a  train  of  circumstances  shall  act  as  a  cause  determin- 
ing, both  this  excessive  production  and  diminished  excretion  of 
lactic  acid.  Although  external  circumstances  may  and  do  produce 
rheumatism,  the  poison  itself  of  the  disease  is  elaborated  in,  and 
not  out  of,  the  body.  Dr.  Todd  observes  that  "these  causes  must 
be  admitted  to  be  imperfect  assimilation  and  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, and  hence  the  ill-clad  and  badly-fed  children  of  the  poor 
are  the  most  frequent  victims  of  rheumatism.  Hard  work,  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  bad  food,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
ease,  comfort,  and  excess,  which  give  rise  to  the  analogous  one  of 
gout.  If,  now,  we  remember,  that  the  skin  is  the  great  emunctory 
of  lactic  acid,  and  that  bad  or  too  little  food  may  give  rise  to  its 
undue  development  as  well  as  too  much  food,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
as  lactic  acid  is  imperfectly  excreted  through  its  natural  channel 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  cold  in  checking  pers]3irations, 
and  is  too  freely  developed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  should 
accumulate  in  the  blood.  Moreover  the  long  continuance  of  the 
causes  which  produce  the  defective  cutaneous  secretion  and  the 
deranged  gastric  one,  will  give  rise  to  the  undue  development  of 
the  lactic  acid  in  the  secondary  destructive  assimilative  processess, 
thus  infecting  the  blood  from  every  source,  and  tending  to  perpetu- 
ate the  diathesis."^  When  these  processes  take  place  quickly,  the 
system  becomes  deluged  with  the  acid,  and  rheumatic  fever  is  the 
result,  with  its  swelling  of  the  joints,  its  peri-  and  endocarditis,  its 
attacks  on  the  pleura,  peritoneum  or  membranes  of  the  brain. 

'  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Garrod,  reported  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxvi. 
1S54,  are  intended  lo  prove  that  lithic  acid  is  not  the  poison  of  rheumatism. 
^  Todd  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  p.  143.     London,  1S43. 
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Now  if  we  consider  tlie  structure  of  tlie  parts  whicli  tliis  disease 
particularly  affects  we  shall  see^  first,  that  tliey  are  of  the  fibrous 
and  serous  or  synovial  structure,  and  examining  yet  more  closely 
we  find  tliem  to  be  composed  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue.' 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Todd,  following  the  theories 
of  Dr.  Prout,  to  explain  the  action  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  on 
these  tissues  thus :  "  And  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  all 
these  tissues  belong  to  the  gelatinous  and  albuminous  classes,  and 
are  chiefly  composed  of  those  proximate  elements  from  the  decom- 
position of  which,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system,  those  great 
secondary  organic  compounds  urea  and  lithic  acid  and  lactic  acid 
are  produced.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  theory  to  sup- 
pose that  these  tissues  are  capable  of  exerting  a  special  attraction 
on  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  element,  and  this  quite  irrespectively  of 
any  anatomical  explanation  which  might  be  oft'ered.""^ 

Dr.  Fuller  .  says :  "  It  is  worthy  of  note  thaf  the  textures  most 
commonly  implicated  in  rheumatism  are  all  examples  of  the  albu- 
minous and  gelatinous  tissues  from  the  decomposition  of  which  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  are  formed  those  secondary  organic 
compounds,  the  lithic  and  lactic  acid,  with  which  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism are  intimately  connected.  And  as  it  is  but  consistent  with  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  assimilation  to 
suppose  that  each  tissue  selects  from  the  blood  and  appropriates  to 
itself  such  matters  as  correspond  to  its  chemical  constitution,  we 
may  readily  conceive  that  some  peculiar  attraction  may  be  exerted 
by  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous  texture  for  compounds  such  as  lithic 
and  lactic  acid,  to  which  they  bear  so  strong  an  affinity."^ 

These  two  quotations  express  a  similar,  or  perhaps  rather  an 
identical  theory — indeed  it  is  dif&cult  to  avoid  being  impressed  by 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  verbiage  even  of  the  passages  ;  and 
they  have  been  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition  that  certain  objections 
to  the  theory  may  simultaneously  apply  to  both  authors.  We  will 
admit,  without  further  question  in  this  place,  the  theory  of  primary 
and  secondary  assimilation,  with  all  its  wide-spread  ramifications ; 
still  it  does  not  appear  to  me  consistent  either  "  with  sound  theory," 
or  "  with  our  knowledge,"  that  a  substance  whose  decomposition 

'  Cartilage  periosteum  are  only  modifications  of  this  tissue. 

2  Todd  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  p.  141.     London,  1843. 

3  Fuller  ou  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Sciatica,  p.  49.     London,  1856. 
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"vvoulcl  produce  a  certain  material  sliould  therefore  attract  that 
material.  "What  theory  of  organic  chemistry  would  teach  that  any 
substance  has  an  affinity  for  a  product  of  its  own  decomposition  ? 
Moreover,  if  tissues  containing  much  gelatine  should  have,  by 
virtue  of  that  circumstance,  a  strong  af&nity  for  lactic  acid,  the  skin 
would  be  especially  afiected,  and  we  know  that  this  organ  is  seldom 
attacked  in  rheumatism,  and  then  only  by  a  slight  and  generally  a 
transient  eruption.  The  acid  perspiration  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  afi'ection  of  the  skin,  but  simply  as  excretion  by  the  integu- 
ment of  a  morbid  principle,  lactic  acid.  Surely  it  is  safer  to  accept 
fact  simply  as  fact,  until  we  can  find  a  more  correct  explanation 
than  one  built  on  a  false  chemical  assumption.  Indeed,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  explain  chemically  the  relation  between  the  affection 
of  gelatinous  tissues  and  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  the  theory  ought 
to  run  in  the  contrary  direction :  that  the  action  in  those  parts  was 
the  cause  of,  and  not  the  consequence  of,  the  acid  in  the  blood — ■ 
since  the  decomposition  of  those  tissues  will  produce  that  acid  they 
therefore  have  no  chemical  af&nity  for  it. 

The  condition  of  parts  attacked  in  rheumatic  fever  is,  as  I  hope 
clearly  to  show,  inflammation ;  on  the  state  of  the  membranes  of 
the  heart  or  other  internal  tissues  affected,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
some  disbelief  has  been  thrown  upon  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  joint  affection,  and  as  that  subject  chiefly  concerns  us,  it  is  right 
to  go  over  carefully  the  reasons  for  or  against  such  opinions.  The 
reasons  against  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  joint  aflfection  in 
rheumatic  fever  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Todd  in  that  part  of  his 
Croonian  Lectures  which  is  devoted  to  proving  that  "rheumatic 
fever  is  not  symptomatic  of  local  disorder ;'"  and  if  that  eminent 
physician  had  confined  himself  simply  to  j)roving  this  point,  no 
word  could  with  justice  have  been  raised  against  his  conclusions ; 
but  in  doing  this  he  has  also  endeavored  to  show  the  non-inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  joint  affection,  and  in  that  he  has,  I  think, 
failed.  In  order  to  treat  such  an  authority  with  all  the  respect 
that  his  opinions  merit,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  his  reasons  in  full, 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  so  that  none  of  his  argu- 
ments may  lose  their  due  weight  and  significance,  and  that  the 
criticisms  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  may  be  duly  contrasted  with 
his  propositions. 

'  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  p.  134  et  seq. 
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"  And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  tlie  hypothesis,  which 
some  have  advocated,  that  the  rheumatic  fever  is  merely  symptomatic  of  a 
local  inflammation,  affecting  one  or  more  joints.  Such  an  hypothesis  is  very 
far  from  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

"  1.  It  will  not  explain  the  peculiar  diathesis,  nor  the  limitation  to  a  pe- 
culiar period  of  life.  In  the  diathesis,the  constitutional  disturbance  is  often, 
beyond  all  proportion,  greater  than  the  local  affection  ;  so  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  latter  is  overlooked,  or  attributed  to  a  wrong  cause,  in  the 
anxiety  which  is  excited  by  the  altered  appearance,  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  patient ;  or  until  some  vital  part  is  touched,  as  the  heart,  the  functions 
of  which  become  impaired.  And,  in  the  paroxysm  of  rheumatic  fever,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  far  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
local  mischief,  and,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  shown,  may  exist  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  joints  at  all. 

"2.  It  will  not  account  for  the  affection  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  that  we 
meet  with  instances  where  a  local  malady  will  give  rise  to  affection  of  some 
distant  part ;  but,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  secondary  affection  is  similar 
to  the  primary  one.  Thus  cancer  at  one  part  will  produce  cancer  in  another. 
But  in  rheumatism,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  should  find  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  which  essentially  consists  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  pro- 
duced by  an  articular  affection  showing  no  such  sign. 

"  3.  I  repeat  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  articular  af- 
fections are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  inflammation.  The  parts  are 
certainly  swollen,  painful,  and  there  is  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  to  them  ; 
but  they  do  not  suffer,  even  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  ;  much 
less  are  they  the  subject  of  those  destructive  and  disorganizing  processes, 
which  so  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  true  inflammation.  Nor  is  it  the 
nature  of  a  true  inflammation  to  desert,  quickly,  one  part,  leaving  it  unim- 
paired, and  to  fasten  upon  another ;  and,  after  making  a  short  sojourn 
there,  to  revisit  its  old  abode,  or  to  fly  to  some  new  region.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  joints  do  not  escape  unharmed ;  but  a  slow  de- 
rangement of  their  nutrition  is  induced — which  may  go  on  for  years  and 
years — which  alters  the  textures,  and  even  allows  them  to  wear  away ;  and 
which  resists  those  remedies  that  usually  check  an  inflammatory  process. 
This,  although  often  called  inflammation  of  chronic  kind,  is  surely  more 
like  the  slow  and  insidious  working  of  a  canker,  which  dries  up  or  impairs 
the  matter  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  that  the  ordinary 
effects  of  inflammation  do  take  place  in  rheumatic  joints.  •  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  some  cases  are  on  record  which  seem  to  partake  of  this  nature ; 
but  such  instances  are  extremely  rare ;  and  their  occurrence  does  not  invali- 
date my  argument ;  on  the  contrary,  here  exceptio  probat  regulam.  In 
these  cases  the  poison  has  been  more  strongly  attracted  to  a  particular 
joint  or  joints,  and  others  have  consec{uently  suffered  less;  and  the  re- 
markable disposition  which  rheumatism  has  to  shift  from  joint  to  joint  is 
absent. 

"  4.  Let  ns  compare  with  the  rheumatic  paroxysm  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  which  an  undoubted  inflammation  of  ordinary  kind,  affecting  a 
joint,  creates,  when  not  connected  with  a  constitutional  taint. 

"  In  the  latter  case,  the  fever  is  always  directly  proportioned  to  the  local 
disturbance.     The  pain  of  the  joint,  and  the  difficulty  of  using  it,  are  the 
first  and  chief  objects  of  the  patient's  attention  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
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destructive  inflammation  has  proceeded  to  a  great  length,  that  his  constitu- 
tion begins  to  suffer,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  begins  to  wear  him' out. 
The  amputating-knife,  by  removing  the  source  of  the  irritation,  speedily 
puts  a  stop  to  the  fever;  and  it  often  happens,  that  the  night  after  an 
operation  of  this  kind  proves  the  first  one  of  rest  and  refreshing  sleep  which 
the  patient  has  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  How  different  is  this  description 
from  that  of  the  irritative  fever  of  the  rheumatic  paroxysm  !  Were  a  rheu- 
matic limb  to  be  amputated,  how  different  would  be  the  surgeon's  account 
of  his  patient ! 

"  5.  But  it  may  be  said,  you  cannot  deny  that  inflammation  of  the  heart 
exists,  for  there  you  have  the  products  of  inflammation  in  abundance. 
May  we  not  infer  that,  because  the  heart  is  inflamed  the  joints  must  be  so 
likewise,  and  that  lymph  is  effused  in  them  also,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes absorbed  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  heart  is  very  diffei'ently  circum- 
stanced from  the  joints  ;  these  are  rendered  absolutely  incapable  of  motion, 
whilst  that  is  moving  with  even  more  vigor  and  rapidity  than  usual,  con- 
tracting with  energy,  and  occasioning  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  be- 
tween the  opposed  surfaces  of  its  serous  membrane.  Surely  these  are  con- 
ditions more  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  especially  if  an  irritant  fluid  be 
in  contact,  than  the  absolute  rest,  to  which  the  joints  are  of  necessity  con- 
demned. Doubtless,  if  the  joints  could  be  freely  used  during  the  paroxysm, 
they  would  more  frequently  exhibit  marks  of  destructive  inflammation  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rheumatic  paroxysm.^  Moreover,  the  heart  may  be 
said  to  be  bathed  in  blood ;  for  not  only  are  its  cavities  filled  with  the  fluid, 
but  its  exterior  is  surrounded  by  moisture  derived  from  the  serum  ;  which, 
doubtless,  contains  the  essence  of  any  morbid  element  the  latter  may  hold 
in  solution  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  very  substance  of  the  heart  is  perme- 
ated by  bloodvessels,  which  ramify  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  of  which  no  one 
can  form  an  adequate  conception,  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining a  minutely  injected  specimen  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

"Lastly,  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  sys- 
tem, and  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  great  name  of  Bichat  have  tended 
greatly  to  propagate  this  error.  But  so  little  satisfactory  is  this  theory, 
that  some  practical  physicians  have  endeavored  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  they  call  synovial  or  bursal  rheumatism,  and  fibrous  rheumatism.  The 
natural  history  of  the  disease,  however,  does  not  warrant  this  distinction, 
for  in  no  instance  of  rheumatic  fever  are  the  membranes  free  from  irritation, 
as  evinced  by  the  existence  of  effusions,  and  the  synovial  membranes  can 
scarcely  be  affected  without  involving  the  fibrous  tissues  which  surround, 
support,  and  connect  the  bloodvessels  to  them." 

I.  On  tlie  paragraph  numbered  I.  tliere  is  little  to  observe,  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  show  that  rheumatic  fever  is  simply  symptomatic 
of  joint  inflammation,  but  that  to  a  diathetic  fever  an  inflammation 
of  the  joints  is  superadded.  If  under  ordinary  circumstances,  i.  e., 
if  while  the  constitution  were  in  no  way  affected,  we  could  produce 
such  a  joint  attack,  it  would  be  accompanied  with  symptomatic 
fever ;  but  any  such  action  is  in  acute  rheumatism  completely 

"See  Dr.  Corrigan's  paper  in  the  Dublin  .Journal,  vol.  xvi." — Note  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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masked;  yet  none  can  deny  that  tlie  intense  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  joints  may  add  considerably  to  the  irritability  of  the  patient. 

II.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  joint  afiection  does  not  produce 
the  heart  affection ;  they  are  both  brought  about  by  the  same  causes, 
viz.;  the  constitutional  state,  and  therefore  it  is  right  to  suppose  that 
the  same  diathetic  condition  woufd  produce  the  same  local  derange- 
ment: it  is  inflammation  in  the  heart — why  must  it  be  another 
condition  of  the  joints?  It  is  questionable  whether  they  are  so 
dissimilar  as  Dr.  Todd  supposes,  as  will  be  seen  in  Proposition  Y. ; 
and  in  making  use  of  the  disease  cancer  to  demonstrate  that  if  a 
local  affection  produce  a  distant  one,  both  diseases  are  similar,  Dr. 
Todd  has  chosen  (I  presume  accidentally)  a  remarkably  illustrative 
example.  Primary  cancer,  although  it  be  scirrhus,  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  encephaloid:  the  two  diseases  are  essentially  the  same, 
but  their  morbid  anatomy  slightly  different. 

III.  Concerning  the  presence  of  coagulable  lymph,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  No.  Y,,  but  I  may  here  say  that  there  usually  is  in 
the  joints  some  inflammatory  exudation.  "That  it  is  not  the  nature 
of  tru.e  inflammation  to  desert  quickly  one  part  and  fasten  upon 
another,"  is  a  phrase  with  an  amount  of  ambiguity  about  it,  owing 
to  a  want  of  definition  of  the  word  "true."  If  erysij)elas  be  a  true 
inflammation,  then  metastasis  is  the  nature  of  some  such  affections. 
There  have  been  recorded  several  cases  of  orchitis  with  sudden 
metastasis  to  the  parotid  or  to  the  brain.  The  refusal  of  the  joint 
malady  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  remedies  of  inflammation  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  not  inflammation,  but  simply  that  there  is  something 
which  acts  as  a  constant  irritant,  viz.,  the  diathesis.  We  should 
not  expect  to  cure  a  conjunctivitis  as  long  as  there  were  a  piece  of 
quicklime  under  the  eyelid.  The  slow  derangement  of  nutrition 
to  which  Dr.  Todd  refers  is  not  merely  wear  of  the  joint  surfaces ; 
there  is  actual  absorption  in  some  parts,  and  deposition  of  new 
matter  in  others.  Hence  it  is  to  my  mind  more  like  a  true  chronic 
inflammation  than  to  any  other  morbid  process  or  to  any  "  canker." 

lY.  Dr.  Todd's  fourth  paragraph  refers  only  to  the  idiopathic 
nature  of  the  fever. 

Y.  The  stress  which  Dr.  Todd  lays  upon  the  different  circum- 
stances, as  to  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  motion  in  which  the 
heart  and  joints  are  placed,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  these  could 
make  the  difference  between  the  possibility  of  the  organs  to  become 
inflamed.     Yery  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  such 
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is  not  tlie  case.  In  a  normal  condition  "botli  tlie  heart  and  tlie  joints 
move  readily  witliout  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  there  suddenly 
arises  a  morbid  state  of  the  system  which  renders  first  the  move- 
ment of  certain  joints  so  painful  that  the  patient,  except  on  urgent 
necessity,  keeps  them  still ;  and  then  the  motions  of  the  heart  also 
become  painful,  but  must  go  on  unless  the  patient  is  to  die ;  but  in 
neither  case  is  the  morbid  state  produced  by  movement;  the  joints, 
indeed,  which  move  less  than,  are  generally  affected  before  the 
heart.  The  constant  movement  of  the  heart,  then,  can  only  aggra- 
vate the  condition,  not  produce  it.  If  then,  in  its  aggravated  state, 
as  in  the  heart,  it  is  inflammation,  what  else  is  the  unaggravated 
disease  of  the  joints?  what  is  it  that  produces  the  swelling  and 
effusion,  the  heat,  &c.?  In  regard  to  the  heart  being  bathed  in 
blood  internally  and  externally,  the  actual  presence  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  is  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  joints ;  and  even 
here  the  blood  is  intravascular,  the  fluid  of  the  pericardimxi  being 
quite  comparable  to  the  synovial. 

The  above  quotation  from  Dr.  Todd's  admirable  lectures,  and 
such  answers  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  his  conclusions,  ap- 
peared to  me  desirable  from  the  great  weight  which  any  opinion 
of  such  an  authority  must  carry  with  it ;  yet  the  question  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  logic,  but  by  morbid  anatomy. 

The  superabundant  synovia  secreted  into  the  joints  during  acute 
rheumatism  is  quite  at  first  of  entirely  normal  consistence  and 
color,  but  in  a  number  of  days,  which  varies,  and  the  limits  of 
whose  fluctuation  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  define,  this  fluid  changes 
color,  and  becomes  first  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  slightly  opalescent 
flocculi  appear  in  it,  and  then,  in  the  most  advanced  stage,  it  be- 
comes more  nearly  opaque  and  whitish.  At  this  time  the  synovial 
membrane  is  reddened,  either  in  broad  patches  or  isolated  spots, 
and  several  arborescent  vessels  appear ;  soon  after,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane  becomes  granular,  and  shreds  of  soft  gelatinous 
false  membrane  are  seen  adhering  to  it,  and  it  gradually  becomes 
thicker.  In  the  mean  time  the  fibrous  textures  around  the  joint 
at  first  lose  more  and  more  their  lustre  and  pearly  appearance,  and 
soon  after  become  bathed  in  a  yellowish  effusion  which  has  an  acid 
reaction. 

Case  XIV.  Dennis  Loughlin  died  in  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  during 
multiloeular  rheumatism,  and  the  body  was  examined. 

There  was  both  peri  and  endocarditis.  The  pericardium  contained  much 
fluid,  and  was  studded  with  false  membranes  and  shreds  of  lymph. 
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I  examined  the  left  knee  and  ankle ;  the  latter  had  only  been  lately 
affected. 

Knee. — The  periarticular  tissues  contain  a  good  deal  of  effused  yellow 
serum.  The  subsynovial  tissue  is  swollen  and  thickened ;  the  synovial 
membrane  is  itself  thickened ;  its  inner  surface  is  redder  than  normal,  and 
some  long  branching  vessels  are  to  be  seen  running  across  it.  In  two 
places,  one  at  the  outside  of  the  patella,  the  other  at  the  inner  side  above 
the  interarticular  cartilages,  are  false  membranes  ;  the  former  nearly  as  big 
as  a  shilling,  but  oval ;  the  latter  smaller,  which  adhere  pretty  closely  to 
the  membrane.  The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  large  in  quantity,  probably  between 
three  and  four  ounces ;  it  is  turbid,  opalescent,  and  four  shreds  are  floating 
in  it ;  one  of  these,  the  largest,  is  a  white  flocculus,  half  an  inch  long  :  two 
of  them  are  quite  transparent  and  gelatiform  ;  a  gelatinous  concretion 
rests  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur ;  it  was  not  originally  adherent, 
but  merely  agglutinated.  When  this  jelly  was  removed  the  cartilage  be- 
neath it  was  quite  normal,  as  also  were  the  cartilages  throughout. 

Ankle. — The  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  particularly  those  in  front  of  the 
joint,  contained  a  good  deal  of  yellow,  straw-colored,  thready  fluid.  The 
periarticular  tissues  contained  also  fluid ;  the  synovial  membrane  slightly 
thickened,  its  inner  surface  red  ;  arborescent  vessels  very  visible,  at  the  back 
were  two  small  spots  of  extravasation  beneath  the  basement  membrane. 
No  adherent  false  membranes.  A  good  deal  of  yellowish-green  transparent 
fluid  in  the  joint;  two  small  gelatinous  shreds  were  floating  in  it. 

Case  XV. — From  a  paper  by  J.  Cossey  in  the  ArcJiives  Generales  for 
March,  1854. 

J.  Cossey  describes  at  length  two  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  with  cere- 
bral affection,  of  which  the  patients  died.  At  the  post  mortem  the  joints 
were  examined  and  described  as  follows : — 

Articulations. — All  those  which  have  been  the  seat  of  rheumatic  affec- 
tion were  examined  with  care.  Externally,  these  joints  showed  no  external 
discoloration,  and  scarcely  any  swelling. 

Left  Shoulder. — Synovia  limpid,  yellowish,  andyi/a?ifein  tolerable  abun- 
dance ;  articular  surfaces  and  synovial  membrane  perfectly  normal. 

Elhoivs. — The  right  was  healthy,  but  the  left  has  suffered.  Synovia 
more  abundant  than  in  the  right,  of  a  greenish-yellow,  opalescent,  and 
contains  some  albuminous  shreds  ;  nevertheless,  it  remains  ropy  {set  tou- 
jours  bien  filante).  Synovial  membrane  markedly  injected,  particularly  at 
its  sub-olecranon  pouch ;  there  is  no  perceptible  thickening ;  cartilages 
heathy. 

Wrists. — The  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes  of  both  joints  were 
healthy.  Synovia  filante  opalescent,  rather  deficient  in  the  left,  but  still 
the  joint  was  not  dry.  The  tendinous  sheaths,  and  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  joint,  in  the  normal  condition. 

Knees. — The  right  contained  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  synovia,  which 
was  ropy,  transparent,  yellow  verging  into  green,  and  in  which  floated 
freely  some  albuminous  shreds.  Synovial  membrane  somewhat  injected 
throughout,  but  more  particularly  in  its  subcrural  pouch,  and  on  the  folds 
which  this  membrane  forms  at  the  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellte.  It 
presented  no  evident  thickening.     Cartilages  healthy. 

Left  knee,  a  tablespoonful  of  transparent,  threading  synovia,  without 
any  yellow-green  lustre,  and  containing  but  one  albuminous  shred,  small, 
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transparent,  and  gelatinous  in  consistence.  The  synovial  membrane  con- 
trasted by  its  pallor  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.     Cartilages  healthy. 

In  the  two  ankles  the  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages  were  healthy; 
the  synovia  normal,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  One  of  the  articulations 
contained  a  little  transparent,  gelatinous  shred. 

The  fibrous  tissues  around  the  joints  above  described  were  healthy,  and 
in  some  others  they  only  presented  rather  more  moisture  than  they  do  in 
health,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  pus. 

Case  XVI.,  from  J.  Cossey. 

Shoulders. — The  right  is  healthy,  in  the  left  is  a  tablespoonful  of  ropy 
synovia,  which  is  opalescent,  slightly  green,  and  contains  shreds.  The 
synovial  membrane  is  not  perceptibly  injected,  but  comparison  with  that  of 
the  other  side  shows  it  to  be  slightly  thickened;  cartilages  healthy;  elbows 
healthy  in  every  way ;  wrists  a  little  puffy  externally,  but  less  so  than 
during  life.  The  left  one  contains  a  little  ropy  synovia,  opalescent,  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  coloi'.  The  membrane  itself  is,  on  its  free  surface,  slightly 
granular,  and  has  on  it  a  few  irregularly  disposed  red  patches.  The  articu- 
lar surfaces  perfectly  healthy.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  around  the 
joint  is  infiltrated  with  limpid  lemon-colored  serum  without  a  trace  of  pus. 
The  right  wrist  is  healthy;  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is,  like  that  on 
the  left  side,  slightly  infiltrated,  and  the  synovia  in  the  extensor  sheaths  is 
opalescent  without  other  alteration.  Hips  healthy.  Knees  still  a  little 
swollen,  the  right  more  so  than  the  left.  In  the  right  was  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  synovia,  which  was  ropy,  greenish -yellow,  turbid,  and  contained 
shreds.  The  synovial  membrane,  where  it  lined  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
femoris,  was  pale  and  smooth,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  about  the 
cruciform  ligament,  and  in  the  subcrural  pouch  (cul-de-sac  sus-rotulien)  its 
surface  is  finely  granulated,  and  of  an  irregular  red  hue.  The  subsynovial 
tissues  are  not  perceptibly  altered  in  any  way ;  and  the  membrane  itself,  at 
those  parts  where  it  is  granular,  is  thickened,  but  so  slightly  that  the 
thickening  is  only  perceptible  when  compared  with  a  similar  membrane  taken 
from  a  healthy  subject.  In  the  left  knee,  except  that  it  contains  rather 
less  synovia,  there  are  just  the  same  appearances  as  in  the  right.  Ankles 
quite  healthy,  both  as  regards  the  synovia,  membrane,  and  cartilages;  there 
were  no  abscesses  nor  any  purulent  or  sanguineous  infiltrations. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  both  these  cases  that  the  first  died  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  disease,  the  second  on  the  ninth ;  that  the 
joints,  in  which  was  most  pain,  and  which  had  been  longest  attacked, 
were  found  most  injured. 

Case  XVIL,  from  A.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,'  furnished  him  by  M.  Rodel. 
The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  52,  of  a  good  constitution.  She  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hotel-Dieu  on  the  3d  of  August,  eight  days  after  having 
been  attacked  with  rheumatism  in  consequence  of  a  chill,  and  she  died  on 
the  20th  of  August,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  disease.  The  pains  of 
acute  rheumatism  had  invaded  successively  nearly  all  the  joints  of  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs.     Several  of  them  had  become  red  and  swollen.     Death 

*  Maladies  cles  Articulations,  p.  329. 
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seemed  owing  to  cerebral  symptoms,  which  made  their  appearance  five  days 
before  death.  The  patient  was  attacked  with  violent  delirium,  accompanied 
by  very  severe  pains  in  the  head,  exchanged  during  the  last  two  days  for 
profound  coma.  The  patient  had  been  treated  by  somewhat  slight  mea- 
sures— two  bleedings,  leeches,  small  doses  of  camphor  and  nitre,  blisters  on 
the  joints,  &c. 

The  autopsy  was  made  forty  hours  after  death,  when  decomposition  was 
far  advanced. 

Both  knees  contained  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  a  transparent  sero- 
sity,  all  the  membrane  was  red,  oedematous,  and  studded  with  little  fringes 
that  were  much  injected.  Its  vessels  were  prolonged  over  the  circumference 
of  the  cartilage,  which  was  ulcerated  and  grooved  in  several  spots  of  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  patella.  Several  spots  of  the 
cartilage,  more  particularly  of  this  latter  bone,  were  velvety,  and  trans- 
formed into  fi.bres  six  or  seven  millimetres  long,  and  more  or  less  isolated 
from  one  another.  It  appeared  as  though  the  juxtaposed  fibres,  whereof 
cartilage  is  composed,  had  been  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  that  they 
were  slightly  hypertrophied. 

The  same  alterations  were  present  in  the  left  elbow.  The  lesion  of  the 
cartilage  was  farthest  advanced  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  ulna. 

There  was  no  alteration  of  cartilages  in  the  two  .tibio-tarsal,  in  the  first 
tarsal,  in  either  hip,  nor  in  the  right  wrist-joint — the  synovial  membrane 
merely  was  injected  and  contained  some  serous  effusion. 

The  shoulder-joints  and  right  wrist  (sic)  had  undergone  no  change. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  any  joint. 

The  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  were  examined,  but  no  change  was 
found  which  might  not  be  attributed  to  decomposition. 

Case  XYIII. — Acute  Rheumatism. — This  account  is  kindly  furnished 
me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bristowe. 

William  Hills,  49,  engineer,  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Luke's 
Ward,  under  care  of  Dr.  Barker,  September  15,  1859. 

The  man  had  had  acute  rheumatism  for  eight  days  before  admission, 
without  much  joint  affection.  The  heart  was  daily  examined  without  the 
detection  of  any  abnormal  sound.  The  patient  was  noticed  to  be  very 
sulky  and  short  in  his  answers.  On  the  2.3d  of  September,  when  conva- 
lescent and  walking  about  the  ward,  he  fell  down  dead  without  having 
exhibited  any  signs  of  distress  whatever.  He  was  treated  with  large  doses 
of  nitrate  of  potash. 

Post-mortem  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  September  24th,  1859. 

Head. — Brain  and  its  membranes  healthy. 

Chest.' — Larynx  and  trachea  healthy.  There  were  numerous  fibrinous 
adhesions  throughout  both  pleurae.  The  lungs  were  of  the  usual  size, 
crepitant  throughout,  but  congested.  The  apices  were  punctured,  and 
there  was  considerable  emphysema  at  the  apices  along  the  anterior  edges, 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  organs.  Bronchial  tubes  healthy.  The  pericar- 
dium was  adherent  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by  a  layer  of 
somewhat  recently  effused  lymph.  The  adhesions  were  not  complete  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  cavity  left  contained  about  an  ounce  of  slightly 
turbid  serum.  The  heart  was  large.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thick,  firm,  and  healthy-looking;  they  were  contracted,  and  the  cavity  was 
empty.     The  valves  were  healthy.     The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were 
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considerably  thicker  than  natural,  the  cavity  was  dilated  and  filled  with 
coagulum.  The  coagulum  was  partly  fibrinous,  and  partly  black-currant- 
jelly-like.  The  latter  was  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  and 
was  prolonged  up  the  cornus  arteriosus  along  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  first  branches,  was  moulded  to  the  organs,  and  was  so  thick  that  it 
appeared  actually  to  fill  them.  On  opening  this  clot  a  mass  of  fibrinous 
coagulum,  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  found  in  its  interior,  from 
which  several  cylindrical  processes  were  prolonged  in  various  directions. 
The  largest,  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  occupied  the  axis  of  the 
clot  in  the  cornus  arteriosus  and  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  the  others  were  smaller,  about  the  size  of  goosequills,  were  convoluted 
and  twisted  in  various  directions,  and  did  not,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  cor- 
respond to  any  vessel,  although  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  moulded 
therein.  The  fibrinous  masses  were  yellowish,  close-grained,  tough,  and 
uniform  throughout,  easily  separable,  and  apparently  distinct  from  the 
colored  clots  surrounding  them.  The  right  auricle  was  distended  like  the 
ventricle  by  coagulum,  the  outer  part  of  which  was  dull  and  soft,  the  inner 
fibrinous,  and  presenting  curling  cylindrical  cast-like  fibrinations,  which, 
although  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  formed  in  vessels,  were  contained 
wholly  in  the  colored  clot,  and  did  not  extend  into  any  of  the  veins.  Yalves 
on  right  side  healthy.  ^6(:/o??ie?? -peritoneum  healthy;  liver,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, stomach  and  intestines  healthy.  One  of  the  kidneys  was  about  half 
as  long  again  as  usual,  about  one-third  of  it  being  partially  separated  from 
the  remainder  by  a  deep  fissure;  kidneys  otherwise  healthy.     Aorta  healthy. 

Knee. — The  patient  had  been  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  the  left 
knee-joint  was  laid  open  in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition  ;  a  few  drachms 
of  a  thin  straw-colored  fluid  oozed  away.  There  was  fibrous  degeneration 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  the  surface  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  was  somewhat  redder  than  usual,  especially  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  cartilages,  and  it  presented  a  slightly  granular  appearance  in 
many  parts.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  disease  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  fibrous  part  of  the  cartilage  presented  the  usual  character  of 
that  form  of  degeneration.  The  synovial  membrane  presented  under  the 
microscope  a  large  number  of  tortuous  congested  vessels,  and  the  surface 
itself  was  studded  with  papillae  and  small  pedunculated  i^rocesses,  consist- 
ing apparently  chiefly  of  nucleated  cells.  They  were  the  processes  recently 
observed  upon  the  surface  of  these  membranes. 

P.S. — -The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  appeared  healthy ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  that  portion  even 
which  was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  pericardium. 

These  cases  suffice  not  only  to  prove  tliat  tlie  disease  in  the  joints 
is  inflammation ;  but  also  to  illustrate  its  morbid  anatomy,  viz.,  in- 
flammation of,  and  effusion  into,  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the 
periarticular  tissues,  followed  by  thiclvening  of  tliose  parts.  In 
severe  cases  the  effusion  becomes  opalescent,  even  puriform,  and 
the  cartilages  partake  in  the  inflammatory  action.  The  metastatic 
quality  of  this  inflammation  is  very  remarkable,  but  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  morbid  symptoms  is 
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Tisually  exaggerated ;  for  altliough  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
inflammation  itself  clianges  places  witli  extreme  rapidity,  it  is  not 
true  tliat  tlie  part  lately  affected  is  left  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition; on  the  contrary,  considerable  swelling  still  remains,  and 
disappears  more  or  less  sloWly  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  effusion  and  thickening.  On  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease I  shall  not  enter,  as  it  belongs  to  the  physician ;  but  it  is  well 
to  observe  that  the  surface  of  the  joints  are  redder  than  in  any 
other  form  of  arthritis,  showing  that  the  areolar  tissue  is  more 
widely  involved,  so  that  even  the  subcutaneous  layers  are  inflamed 
and  the  effects  do  not  always  disappear  with  the  fever ;  but  some- 
times a  joint,  generally  a  large  one,  as  the  knee  or  the  elbow,  is 
altered  and  requires  considerable  attention  and  care ;  sometimes, 
even  in  spite  of  all  that  art  can  do,  the  limb  can  never  be  recovered. 
The  following  is  a  case  in  which,  after  rheumatic  fever,  an  affected 
joint  did  not  recover.  It  serves  to  show  a  close  connection  between 
gout  and  rheumatism,  or  at  least,  possibility  of  the  one  changing  to 
the  other. 

Case  XIX. — -Miss  B.,  aetat.  19,  daughter  of  a  medical  practitioner 
residing  a  little  way  from  town,  stout  and  healthy-looking,  had  rheumatic 
fever  fourteen  years  ago,  from  which  she  recovered  without  further  lesion 
than  lameness  and  enlargement  of  the  right  knee-joint:  this  affection,  in- 
stead of  getting  better  slowly,  became  worse.  During  the  whole  of  the 
summer  of  1857  she  suffered  much  pain,  and  there  was  very  distinct  and 
audible  crepitus  between  the  femur  and  tibia,  which  latter  Ibone  was  very 
loose,  and  could  be  twisted  partially  round;  the  patella  was  fixed — all 
movement  and  pressure  painful.  Every  means  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
save  pain  and  reduce  swelling  ;  but  everything  failed,  and  at  last  it  was 
determined,  in  a  consultation  between  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Henry  George 
Johnson,  that  it  was  better  to  remove  the  limb. 

On  the  9th  jSTovember,  1857,  therefore,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Hancock  to 

,  where,  assisted  also  by  Mr.  Hird  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Johnson,  Mr. 

Hancock  removed  the  limb  above  the  knee.  I  took  the  part  home  and  ex- 
amined it  the  same  evening. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  healthy  fat  around  the  joint.  When  the 
fibrous  tissues  around  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  the  ligaments  were 
reached,  they  were  found  infiltrated  or  occupied  by  a  soft  cretaceous  matter, 
in  great  abundance;  in  some  places,  as  about  and  in  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  the  accumulation  of  this  material  was  so  considerable  that  the 
ligament  seemed  stretched  out  and  to  cover  it  in  like  a  cyst. 

On  opening  the  joint  a  quantity  of  thin  milk-like  fluid,  containing  a 

,  gritty  matter  in  suspension,  flowed  away.     The  whole   cavity  was  filled 

with  a  similar  chalky  matter  to  that  above  described,  and  which,  when 

placed  under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to  contain  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

Every  structure  of  the  joint  itself,  except  a  sac  like  a  thin  fascia,  and 
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which  was  probably  thickened  synovial  membrane,  had  disappeared;  car- 
tilages, crucial  ligaments,  and  joint  surfaces  of  bone,  were  all  absent.  The 
new  bone  surfaces  were  very  irregular,  having  uneven  rounded  eminences 
and  depressions  that  fitted  rudely  into  one  another ;  the  patella  was  firmly 
anchylosed  high  up  on  the  femur. ^ 

This  case  shows  a  singular  connection  between  rheumatism  and 
gout,  and  should  certainly  be  of  much  pathological  interest  in  aiding 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  very  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject ;  but  such  a  termination  to  a  rheumatic  attack  is,  I  conceive, 
extremely  rare.  The  more  usual  alteration  to  be  found  in  joints, 
as  a  result  of  the  chronic  inflammation  left  behind  by  rheumatic 
fever,  is  thickening  of  the  fibrous  structures,  such  as  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  chapter,  •  • 

'  I  put  this  joint  into  spirit,  and  it  is  still  in  my  possession;  I  have  been  kindly 
allowed  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  preserve  it. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PYARTHEOSIS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  any  one  disease  sliould,  like  tlie  one 
now  under  consideration,  produce  in  one  form  suck  a  tjpkoid  con- 
dition as  to  be  almost  invariably  fatal,  and  in  another  should  cause 
as  its  prominent  symptom  merely  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
joints  so  like  subacute  rheumatism  as  very  frequently  to  be  mis- 
taken for  that  disease.  Indeed  one  form  of  so-called  rheumatism 
(the  gonorrhoeal)  is  but  a  mild  form  of  purulent  infection,  and 
certain  other  cases  happening  in  puerperal  women  belong  to  the 
same  category. 

The  course  of  the  severer  form  of  the  attack  may  be  thus  stated 
in  the  briefest  manner.  During  a  suppuration  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  there  supervenes  a  low  form  of  fever,  generally  preceded  by 
shiverings,  and  accompanied  by  great  nervous  depression  ;  the  dis- 
charge changes  in  character,  or  may  stop  altogether ;  abscesses  are 
developed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  joints,  among  the  deep 
muscles,  in  the  lung,  liver,  &c.  After  death,  veins  leading  from 
the  seat  of  suppuration  will  generally,  some  af&rm  always,  be  found 
inflamed,  sometimes  containing  pus,  and  broken-down  coagula. 

The  milder  form  of  the  malady  takes  a  different  course.  During 
the  healing  of  a  small  wound,  during  a  purulent  discharge  from  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  while  no  source 
of  suppuration  can  be  discovered,  the  patient  will  be  attacked  by 
shiverings  followed  by  pain  in  a  joint,  subsequently  perhaps  in 
several  joints  ;  soon  swelling  of  these  parts  comes  on,  and  the  pain  is 
generally  very  severe.  The  powers  of  the  patient  are  depressed, 
and  the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry ;  but  the  symptoms  are  scarcely 
typhoid.  The  swelling  may  wander  from  one  joint  to  another, 
although  there  is  great  preference  for  the  knee ;  sometimes,  though 
not  constantly,  when  the  attack  goes  to  another  articulation,  it 
leaves  the  one  first  affected  quite  free ;  subsequently  the  patient  may 
get  perfectly  well ;  but  generally  one  or  more  of  the  affected  joints 
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is  permanently  injured,  and  the  patient  will  probably  believe  tliat 
lie  has  had  a  rheumatic  attack. 

It  is  only  when  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  seen,  and  when 
connectino-  links  between  the  first  form  of  this  disease  and  the  second 
have  been  supplied,  that  our  view  of  the  whole  malady  becomes 
broad  enough  to  allow  our  perceiving  the  relationship  between  its 
different  manifestations.  Its  pathology  is,  however,  extremely  ob- 
scure, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  names  applied  to  the 
malady,  each  name  having  some  tendency  to  denote  a  certain  theory 
of  production.  Purulent  absorption,  purulent  infection,  pysemia, 
ichorhffimia,  septicemia,  are  a  few  only  of  its  designations. 

The  first  of  these  names,  purulent  absorption,  is  an  exponent  of 
one  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  disease ;  namely,  by 
the  simple  bodily  absorption  of  pus  into  the  circulation,  whose  cor- 
puscles, it  is  affirmed,  may  be  seen  in  the  blood  (Sedillot,  De  V In- 
fection Purulente),  and  which  are  supposed  to  produce  mechanical 
closure  of  some  small  vessel  or  vessels,  as  happens  with  insoluble 
powders  injected  into  the  veins.  These  pus-corpuscles  are  imagined 
as  being  subsequently  deposited  in  the  tissues,  thus  forming  ab- 
scesses. Another  theory  of  the  ill  effects,  said  to  be  produced  by 
pus  in  the  blood,  is  that  it  causes  that  fluid  to  coagulate,  and  thus 
renders  it  unfit  for  circulation.^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  pus  cannot  be  absorbed  by  a  vein  whose 
coats  are  intact,  and  if  an  opening  be  made  and  remain  in  such  a 
vessel,  or  if  it  be  cut  through  as  in  amputations,  it  never  remains 
pervious  from  the  opening  or  cut  end  upwards,  but  is  closed  by 
coagulum  which  would  prevent  the  simple  and  bodily  flow  of  pus 
from  a  suppurating  wound  into  the  blood. 

Then  the  blood  normally  contains  certain  white  cells  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  pus-cells,  and  though  there  are  in 
this  disease  more  white  corpuscles  than  usual,  the  same  happens  in 
very  many  maladies,  and  I  believe  in  every  depressed  state  of 
system ;  hence  the  mere  presence  of  an  increased  number  of  such 
bodies  could  by  no  means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  some  of  them 
were  pus-cells.  As  these  normal  white  cells  are  in  size  and  form 
exactly  like  pus-cells,  no  vessel  that  would  allow  one  set  to  pass 
could  be  obstructed  by  the  other.  Thirdly,  the  formation  of  the 
secondary  abscesses   is  not  merely  a   passive   infiltration  of  the 

'  Ileuiy  Lee,  F.  R.  S.,  On  riilebitis. 
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tissues  with  pus ;  but  is  always  preceded  by  tlie  development  of 
foci  of  inflammation,  some  of  wliicli  do  not  suppurate,  and  tliose 
wliicli  do  form  their  pus  from  tlie  tissue,  as  in  every  other  case ; 
even  if  a  pus-corpuscle  could  get  into  the  blood  through  any  artifi- 
cial opening  in  a  vessel,  it  could  only  get  out  again  through  the 
same  or  another  artificial  opening,  or  by  making  an  opening  for 
itself.  Lastly  and-  chiefly,  pure  pus,  if  proper  precautions  in  its 
introduction  be  observed,  produces  neither  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  nor  any  symptom  of  purulent  infection.  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
whose  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  so  well  known,  must 
have  been  unfortunately  betrayed  into  an  error  by  the  method 
used  in  injecting  the  pus.  Yirchow  has  shown^  that  most  of  Se*- 
dillot's  experiments  were  vitiated  by  the  mode  in  which  the  wound 
was  made,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  injecting-tube  thrust  in ;  for  blood 
must  have  formed  coagula  around  these  parts,  which  afterwards 
were  carried  into  the  circulation.  Mr,  H.  Lee's  experiments  being 
performed  on  a  similar  method,  are  clearly  as  open  to  the  same 
sources  of  fallacy.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  when  suffi- 
cient care  has  been  taken  in  the  method  of  injection,  and  in  the 
selection  of  a  pure  pus,  no  symptoms  have  followed  the  operation. 
A  commission  repeating  these  experiments,  twice  found  negative 
results  in  both  instances.  Beck  found  in  fourteen  injections  that 
not  one  was  followed  by  symptoms  of  purulent  infection. 

In  the  "Prize  Essay  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
just  referred  to,  that  surgeon  gives  an  account  of  three  experiments  per- 
formed on  asses  of  different  ages,  by  the  injection  of  pure  pus  into  a  vein. 

In  each  case  the  vein  thus  treated  became  immediately  hard  and  corded, 
in  one  so  violently,  that  "  even  forcible  pressure  teas  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  the  return  of  blood.'''  Every  one  of  the 
animals  was  visibly  affected  within  2^  hours  :  the  first  died  on  the  third 
day ;  the  second,  on  the  fourth  day ;  and  the  last  was,  on  the  second  day, 
in  great  danger  of  death,  but  recovered,  so  that  he  was  killed  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  operation.  In  all  the  animals  were  found,  after  death,  more 
or  less  phlebitis  and  abscesses. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  excellent  essay,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Edinburgh  Physiological  Society  to  repeat  these  experi- 
ments. They  furnished  their  Report  on  the  8th  January,  1853  ;  it  may 
be  seen  at  length  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  2t2. 

Eeport  of  a  committee  appointed  to  repeat  Mr.  H.  Lee's  experi- 
ments on  an  ass,  with  a  view  of  determining  local  effects  of  pus  on 
the  blood : — 

1  "Ueber  Embolie  und  Infektion  Gesammelte  Abliandlungen,"  p.  643. 
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"Experiment  I. — The  saphena  vein  of  an  ass  was  exposed,  and  a  tube 
introduced,  confined  by  a  ligature.  Fresli  and  healthy  pus  was  then  slowly 
injected,  upwards,  towards  the  heart,  from  a  syringe  holding  an  ounce.  A 
slight  obstruction  was  now  perceived,  and  the  vein  above  the  ligature  could 
be  seen  to  be  somewhat  swollen.  This  swelling,  on  being  felt,  was  very 
soft ;  and,  on  pressing  the  vein  from  below  upwards,  the  mixed  blood  and 
pus  was  readily  pushed  before  the  finger ;  when  all  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  pus  from  the  syringe  was  removed,  the  syringe  was  again  filled, 
and  another  ounce  of  pus  injected  without  occasioning  any  further  local 
effects.  The  animal  was  then  allowed  to  get  up,  and  exhibited  no  change 
in  its  normal  condition. 

"Experiment  II. — The  same  ass  was  the  subject  of  another  experiment, 
having  been  perfectly  well  in  the  interval.  Six  inches  of  the  jugular  vein, 
in  the  neck,  were  carefully  dissected  and  exposed,  and  a  minute  aperture 
was  then  made  in  the  upper  end  of  the  exposed  vein,  and  the  bent  tube  of 
a  syringe  introduced  without  a  ligature.  The  coats  of  the  vein  were  so 
transparent  that  the  flowing  blood  could  be  seen  through  them  ;  an  ounce 
of  fresh  and  perfectly  healthy  pus  was  then  slowly  injected  doumivarrls 
towards  the  lieart,  and  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  vein,  the  yellow 
opaque  fluid  could  be  seen  to  join  the  blood,  to  continue  a  few  moments 
running  side  by  side  with  the  crimson  current,  until,  at  length,  the  vein 
became  full  of  pus.  On  removing  the  syringe  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply,  the 
blood  from  above  could  be  seen  to  join  the  pus,  to  continue  side  by  side 
with  that  fluid,  presenting  a  streaked  red  and  white  appearance,  without 
any  coagulation,  until  all  the  pus  was  carried  forward  and  downward 
towards  the  heart,  and  the  vein  became  again  full  of  blood.  Another  syr- 
inge full  of  pus  was  then  injected,  which  could  once  more  be  seen  to  flow 
with  the  blood,  then,  as  its  quantity  increased,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
blood ;  and  then,  on  the  syringe  being  exhausted,  to  receive  blood  from 
above,  the  two  mixing  together  and  continuing  their  course,  without  coag- 
ulating, until  once  more  the  vein  contained  nothing  but  blood ;  the  wound 
was  now  closed,  and  the  animal  allowed  to  rise,  which  he  did  without 
apparent  suffering.  He  presented  no  unusual  symptoms  during  the  next 
few  days,  when  he  was  killed,  and  the  parts  carefully  dissected.  The  vein 
was  pervious,  presenting  no  thickening,  nor  cording,  nor  abscesses,  and  the 
external  wound  was  nearly  healed." 

•Tlius  the  evidence  is  altogether  against  tlie  idea  that  pus  can  in 
its  totality  he  absorbed,  and  that  even  if  this  could  take  place  that 
it  would  produce  the  disease  under  consideration.  Hence  the 
name  purulent  absorption,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  fix  upon  the 
disease  the  simple  absorj^tion  of  pus  as  its  cause,  is  inadmissible, 
and  pyasmia  is  equally  objectionable.  Purulent  infection  appears 
to  me  more  admissible,  since  it  denotes  that  the  system  is  vitiated 
by  an  infecting  pus  without  defining  the  mode  of  infection,  nor 
the  condition  of  the  purulent  fluid. 

Ichorhtomia  and  septicajmia  occupy  at  once  a  different  ground, 
and  assert,  the  first,  that  the  blood  contains  unheal th^^,  putrid  pus 
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or  iclior ;  tlie  otlier,  that  tlie  blood  is  rendered  putrid  by  the  in- 
fluence of  decaying  matter.  Experiments  have  of  course  been 
tried  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  first  position  by  injecting  putrid 
pus  into  the  veins,  precautions  having  been  used  to  prevent  solid 
portions  being  injected  with  it.  The  results  of  such  experiments 
are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not  go  far  to  prove  anything, 
except  the  intense  difficulty  of  all  such  research.  The  mode  chosen 
for  experiment,,  namely,  injecting  putrid  pus  into  a  vein,  does  not 
imitate  nature  sufficiently  closely  to  render  the  results  very  reliable, 
for  such  pus  cannot  be  absorbed  en  masse  in  nature,  and  the  rapid 
introduction  of  putrid  material  into  the  body  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  gradual  vitiation  of  the  system  by  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  and  then  again  the  same  source  of  fallacy  by  coagulation  of 
the  blood  is  still  more  aj^t  to  occur.  As  to  results  we  have  only 
the  production  of  secondary  abscess  in  a  percental  higher  ratio, 
than  when  pure  pus  is  used ;  but  there  is  in  those  instances  the 
remarkable  fact  that  such  abscesses  have  always  the  same  smell 
and  qualities  as  the  pus  injected.  In  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  about  seventy-five  j)er  cent.,  the  symptoms  produced  are 
those  of  a  typhoid  fever  with  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  horribly 
fetid,  and  the  intestines  are  afterwards  found  to  be  ulcerated. 

ISTow,  as  we  see  that  the  injection  of  putrid  pus  into  the  blood  is 
much  more  apt  to  coagulate  portions  of  that  fluid  than  if  pure  pus 
■  -be  used,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  j)ercental  difference 
in  the  formation  of  secondary  abscess  be  not  altogether  owing  to 
that  cause.  The  fact,  that  the  secondary  abscesses,  when  they  form, 
smell  like  the  injected  fluid,  does  not  prove  that  the  pus  of  the 
abscess  is  a  portion  of  that  injected ;  since  it  would  certainly  hap- 
pen, that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  ill-odorous  material 
which  gave  the  putrid  character  to  the  pus,  would  impart  a  similar, 
but  diluted  evil  savor  to  the  whole  circulating  fluid,  and  would 
come  out  in  the  secretions,  hence  the  intestinal  evacuations  have 
the  same  odor.  The  injection  of  a  cjuantity  of  such  pus,  producing 
so  often  a  different  set  of  symptoms,  and  particularly  diarrhoea, 
shows  that  the  mode  of  experimentation  is  inapplicable,  the  poison 
finding  its  own  emunctory  acts  as  its  own  antidote — just  as  an 
ignorant  monomaniac  will  take  such  a  dose  of  oxalic  acid  that  the 
stomach  rejects  it,  and  the  poison  cannot  take  due  effect.  The 
experiments,  though  they  prove  nothing  whatever,  would  lead  us 
to  consider  it  probable  that  the  putrescence  of  the  material  is  the 
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cause  of  tlie  evil ;  but  wlietlier  by  direct  absorption  into  the  blood, 
or  by  an  indirect  action  on  that  fluid,-  is  very  doubtful.  Dr.  Julius 
Yogel  (Yircliow's  Handhuch  der  Pathologie  und  Therapie)  leans 
very  strongly  to  this  latter  opinion,  and  to  liim  tbe  name  septicaemia 
is  due.  He  affirms  tliat  tlie  blood  in  this  disease  may  be  variously 
affected  by  the  development  therein  of  lactic  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  abnormal  quantities,  and  several 
morbid  forms  of  extractive  matter,  &c.  &c.  These  statements  re- 
quire, however,  further  confirmation ;  but  in  support  of  the  septi- 
ctemic  theory,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  blood  has  a  power 
of  multipljnng  any  organic  morbid  poison  introduced  into  it  from 
without  (hence  I  believe  the  term  zymosis) ;  and  whether  the  blood 
be  poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  the  fetid  gas,  or  of  the  putrid  pus, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  poison  is  multiplied  in  the  blood,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  pus  of  smallpox,  or  of  glanders,  when  inocu- 
lated. 

All  the  experiments  hitherto  performed,  however,  throw  only  a 
negative  and  doubtful  light  upon  this  subject;  and  their  sources  of 
fallacy  are  still  further  increased,  if  it  be  considered  that  in  many 
instances  a  phlebitis  is  found  to  stand  in  some  relationship  of  cause 
to  the  disease.  Such  a  relationship  allows  us  to  doubt  whether, 
even  in  the  instances  when  secondary  abscess  followed  the  injection 
of  pus,  the  phenomena  may  not  have  been  caused  by  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  vein,  and  not  by  the  mixture  of  the  pus  injected 
with  the  blood.  In  such  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena, 
the  injecting  pipe  would  be  regarded  as  the  irritating  bod}^,  and 
the  influence  of  pure  pus,  local  and  general,  must  be  considered 
null.  The  greater  frequency  of  secondary  abscess,  when  foul  pus 
is  injected,  may  well  be  attributed  to  its  local  irritant  action.  One 
consequence  of  the  phlebitis  is  suppuration  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vein ;  another  is  the  formation  of  a  clot,  which  subsequently  suppu- 
rates, softens,  and  perhaps  putrefies ;  hence  the  admixture  of  pus,  of 
putrid  matters,  and  of  portions  of  solid  coagula  with  the  blood. 
From  this  fact  Yirchow  argues  plausibly  enough,  but  perhaps  with 
a  little  too  much  bias,  that  many  cases  of  supposed  absorption  of,  and 
infection  by,  pus,  originate  in  embolism,  that  is,  the  stoppage  of 
some  vessels  by  the  coagula ;  and  this  view  is  certainly  supported 
by  the  occurrence  of  many  instances  of  apparent  purulent  infection, 
in  Avliich  no  primary  deposit  of  jdus  can  be  found. 

Thus  the  result  of  all  these  experiments  upon  the  physical  cause 
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of  purulent  infection  leads  to  tlie  following  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusions. 

Injection  of  pure  pus  into  the  hlood  produces  in  tlie  great  majority 
of  instances  no  evil  result  whatever ;  wlien  sucli  occurs,  it  may 
arise,  1st,  either  from  the  mere  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  ;^  2d, 
from  the  formation  of  clots  on  the  nozzle  of  the  injecting  pipe, 
which,  being  carried  into  the  circulation,  give  rise  to  embolism ; 
3d,  from  phlebitis  set  up  by  the  mechanical  injury  of  the  vein. 

Injection  of  putrid  pus  into  the  hlood  causes,  in  a  larger  percentage 
of  cases,  secondary  abscess,  but  generally  a  set  of  morbid  actions 
entirely  different  from  those  of  purulent  infection.  The  larger 
number  of  instances  in  which  this  experiment  is  followed  bj*  py£e- 
mia,  may  be  justly  ascribed  :  1st.  To  the  coagulating  effect  which 
certain  products  of  putrefaction  exercise  on  the  blood.  2d.  The 
irritating  effect  of  putrid  matter  coming  undiluted  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  coats  of  the  vein,  causing  phlebitis. 

The  disease  is  occasionally  set  vp  ivhere  no  primary  inflammation 
can  he  found,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  arise  without  a 
phlebitis,  or  at  least  the  formation  of  clots  somewhere  in  the  circu- 
lation.    Hence  it  may  be  due  simply  to  embolism. 

In  spite  of  these  extremely  nugatory  conclusions  from  all  experi- 
ments I  have  had  a  strong  desire  to  undertake  a  fresh  series,  and 
yielded  in  some  measure  to  the  temptation.  My  desire  was  to 
place  pus  in  different  conditions,  from  the  perfectly  pure  and 
healthy  to  the  most  putrescent,  not  in  a  vein,  but  simply  in  contact 
with  it,^  then  of  employing  other  substance^,  lactic  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  in  the  same  way,  and 
carefully  analyzing  the  blood  in  each  case,  whether  any  secondary 
abscesses  were  produced  or  not ;  but  I  have  been  deterred  by  con- 
sidering the  number  of  experiments  necessary  to  produce  any  de- 
cisive results,  the  great  quantity  of  time  that  must  be  employed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  cruelty  to  be  involved.  These  experiments 
were  the  more  readily  abandoned  because  a  careful  observation  of 
cases  yields  results  which  lead,  if  not  to  decisive  conclusions,  at 
least  very  near  to  absolute  truth,  and  reveals  that  a  certain  condi- 
tion exists  which  has  not  been  noticed  hitherto,  and  which  is  not 

'  The  first  of  these  causes  is  almost  proved  impossible  by  the  endurance  of  pure 
pus  in  the  circulation  without  disturbance. 

^  Virchow,  op.  cit.,  p.  656,  produced  all  the  conditions  of  purulent  infection  by 
placing  a  piece  of  putrid  fibrin  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog. 
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producible  artificially  in  tlie  body  of  any  animal.  This  condition 
is  a  certain  state  of  system  rendering  it  susceptible  to  the  influence, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  produces  the  disease  in  question. 

Every  student  knows  that  at  times  a  dissecting  wound  proves  dan- 
gerous, producing  absorbent  inflammation  and  abscesses,  while  at 
other  times  no  evil  results  whatever  follow.  Every  hospital  surgeon 
knows,  that  while  under  usual  circumstances  he  may  operate  on 
deep  parts  of  the  body — resect  portions  of  bones,  &c. — there  come 
certain  periods  in  which  he  avoids  opening  the  skin  as  much  as 
possible  for  fear  of  purulent  infection,  or  erysipelas.  Such  occa- 
sional proneness  to  the  malady  is  not  only  exhibited  by  a  case  here 
and  there  in  one  hospital  at  a  time,  but  it  may  be  in  all  hospitals  at 
once,  not  only  in  London,  but  also  in  the  provinces ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  low  form  of  fever  spreads  among  the  students ;  and  in 
private  practice  we  find  the  same  condition.  Such  a  state  is  an 
element  of  the  disease,  which  in  experimentation  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  no  doctrine  can  be  correct  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  circumstances,  which  render  at  one  time  the  system  prone  to  such 
maladies,  or  which  at  another  protect  it  entirely. 

The  influence  is  evidently  of  the  epidemic,  or  zymotic  class :  it 
affects  a  large  number  of  people,  and  a  large  district ;  and  there  is 
present,  at  the  same  time,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or 
other  of  the  lower  forms  of  zymosis.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  malady  consists  in  a  certain  epidemic, 
affecting  the  blood  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  in  purulent  infection  shows 
it  to  contain  an  abnormally  large  number  of  white  corpuscles,  which 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  were  mistaken  by  Sedillot  for  pus-cor- 
puscles. At  the  same  time,  the  spleen  is  usually  found  enlarged, 
and  either  greatly  hardened  or  softened.  The  blood  has  a  partic- 
ular tendency  to  form  clots,  which  appear  to  consist  rather  of  con- 
glomerations of  the  white  cells  than  of  fibrinous  concretions ;  but 
whether  this  state  of  blood  be  produced  by  a  local  condition,  or 
whether  that  state  produce  the  whole  disease,  general  and  local,  is 
a  question  of  some  difliculty,  although  the  epidemic  tendency  of 
the  malady  would  lead  to  the  latter  conclusion.  At  all  events,  in 
those  cases  where  purulent  infection  has  followed  a  wound  the 
annexed  conditions  will,  I  believe,  be  constantly  found.  A  collec- 
tion of  unhealthy  pus  surrounding  a  vein,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vein  inflamed,  and  containing  a  clot  broken  down,  apparently  sup- 
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purating,  tlie  pus  inside  being  in  a  similar  state  to  that  outside 
the  vein. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  pus  of  secondary  abscess  does  not 
contain  perfect  corpuscles,  but  that  they  are  all  broken  down.  I 
have  examined  pus  from  several  secondary  abscesses,  and  found 
that  when  it  is  putrescent,  or  very  offensive,  the  pus-cells  are,  as  a 
rule,  broken  down  and  imperfect,  as  the  cells  are  found  to  be  in 
any  cavity  containing  such  matter  ;  but  when  the  pus  is  not  often- 
sive,  nor  dark  in  color,  its  cells  are  perfect. 

Local  Symptoms. — The  pain  in  joints  affected  by  pyarthrosis  is 
a  severe  aching,  with  sense  of  fulness  and  distension ;  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  motion.  The  swelling  does  not,  like  that  of  simple  acute 
synovitis,  follow  the  shape  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tumefaction  is  more  general,  and  has  no  distinct  outline 
of  commencement.  The  color  is  nearly  always  white ;  whiter  than 
the  normal  hue  of  the  skin ;  it  has  a  sickly  sodden  appearance.  In 
one  case  reported,  that  of  Louisa  Stonely,  Case  XXIII.,  the  skin 
was  red ;  but  there  were  other  anomalies  also  present  that  render 
this  a  doubtful  instance;  for  example,  there  was  no  discoverable 
seat  of  suppuration.  The  subcutaneous  tissues  feel  quaggy  and 
sodden ;  late  in  the  malady  they  pit.  A  practised  hand  soon  dis- 
tinguishes that  a  great  deal,  in  some  cases  nearly  all,  of  the  swelling 
is  external  to  the  joints ;  sometimes  the  articular  cavity  contains, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  fluid.  In  that  form  of  disease  called  gon- 
orrhoeal  rheumatism,  the  case  often  does  not  advance  to  the  actual 
formation  of  pus  in  joints.  The  fluid  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue 
is  probably  simply  serum;  at  least  we  may  so  conclude  from  its 
subsequent  absorption,  but  the  joints  are,  in  these  cases  more  par- 
ticularly, .extremely  white,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
true  rheumatic  disease,  in  which  they  are  red. 

The  surface  over  the  affected  part  is  hot,  sometimes  very  much 
so  if  the  case  be  rapid ;  but  in  the  slower  form  which  accom- 
panies a  gonorrhoea  the  temperature  is  often  not  perceptibly  in- 
creased. 

Treatment. — Upon  the  method  of  treating  purulent  infection 
from  a  wound,  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  enter,  for  it  may  hardly  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Treatise ;  but  the 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  as  it  is 
called,  render  its  mode  of  treatment  very  various.  As  this  variety 
arises  from  diversity  of  opinion  in  pathology,  it  appeared  to  me 
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desirable  to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  witli  tlie  malady  witli  wliicli 
I  believe  it  to  be  identical. 

Some  surgeons  conceiving  tliat  this  is  a  peculiar  metastasis  of 
tbe  gonorrhoea!  discliarge  from  tlie  uretlira  to  tlie  joints,  treat  the 
disease  with  large  doses  of  copaiba,  and  in  the  theor}^  of  such  treat- 
ment lie  two  errors ;  firstly,  in  the  pathology ;  secondly,  in  the  idea 
that  the  balsam  is  a  specific  for  such  discharge.  Others  give  col- 
chicum,  in  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  a  rheumatism. 

Eirmly  assured  as  I  am  of  its  nature,  I  would  recommend  a  stim- 
ulant and  tonic  general  treatment,  and  locally  mere  soothing  appli- 
cations unless  actual  abscess  be  formed.  Mercury  and  other  lower- 
ing means  are  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  Purges  are  to  be  avoided 
except  one  at  the  outset,  partly  on  account  of  their  depressing 
influence,  partly  because  we  do  not  want  to  hasten  absorption  of 
the  morbid  matter,  whatever  it  may  be ;  the  action  of  the  bowels 
must  of  course  be  regulated. 

Quinine  is  the  remedy  on  which  I  chiefly  rely  in  this  disease ; 
not  merely  the  ordinary  grain,  or  two  grain  doses,  but  large  quan- 
tities ;  five,  even  ten  grains  at  a  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enter  into  certain  other  cases  in  which  I  have  found  three  or  four 
such  doses  act  very  beneficially,  apparently  by  producing  an  action 
which  is  wanted  in  this  disease.  At  all  events,  in  two  or  three 
instances  I  have  found  it  very  valuable.  One  cannot  talk  with 
any  propriety  of  curing  a  disease  like  this ;  the  poison  is  actually  in 
the  blood ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  support  the  system  and  prevent 
mischief  while  the  morbid  matter  is  being  eliminated,  and  in  some 
instances  we  can  prevent  the  formation  of  more  poison. 

Ammonia  and  other  difi'usible  stimuli  are  of  great  value.  Wine, 
brandy,  and  diet  may  all  be  used  to  the  same  purpose.    . 

Sedatives,  chiefly  opium,  must  be  employed,  if  merely  to  pre- 
vent pain  and  irritation  killing  the  patient.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
watch  the  action  rather  jealously,  for  it  must  be  allowed  neither  to 
depress  the  system  nor  to  check  secretion,  by  whose  means  the 
poison  is  to  be  got  rid  of. 

In  three  cases  of  purulent  infection  I  have  tried  the  internal 
administration  of  cldoi'ine;  twice  in  the  form  of  the  liquor  sodre 
chlorinataa;  once  in  the  form  of  chlorinated  water.  I  am  not  sure 
of  their  action  or  inaction;  two  of  the  cases  got  well  rather  quickly, 
the  other  died.  It  requires  more  experiments  and  knowledge  to 
fix  their  value  or  their  want  of  value ;  my  oAvn  impression  is,  that 
they  are  useful  and  have  a  decided  action. 
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"When  the  disease  commences,  its  origin,  imless  clear  and  patent, 
should  be  sought.  If  it  arise  from  a  small  wound  or  puncture,  an 
incision  that  shall  lay  it  widely  open  should  be  made,  and  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda  lotion  should  be  inserted  upon  lint,  and  a  poultice 
applied  over  this.  The  joint  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint ;  one 
that  is  as  light  and  little  annoying  to  the  patient  as  possible; 
soothing  application,  poultices  or  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  and 
covered  with  oil  silk,  or  cotton  wool,  are  most  comforting  to  the 
patient.  When  abscesses  form,  it  is  better  not  to  open  them  while 
the  patient's  health  continues  in  a  very  low  depressed  state,  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  I  have  seen  the  bad  symptoms  greatly  in- 
crease after  such  an  operation.  The  pus  in  them  is  often  in  a  very 
peculiar  state,  and  the  least  admission  of  air  causes  rapid  putrefac- 
tion. If  an  abscess  must,  however,  be  opened,  the  wound  should 
be  closed  as  soon  as  the  pus  has  ceased  flowing,  and  pressure  by 
means  of  a  bandage  is  to  be  applied.  When,  however,  the  pus  is 
in  a  joint  cavity,  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  which  the  con- 
dition of  health  permits  should  be  taken  to  evacuate  the  matter  by 
a  wide  incision  in  the  most  depending  part.  Chlorinated  soda 
lotion  upon  lint  may  be  inserted  into  the  wound,  or  indeed  the 
cavity  may  be  rinsed  every  day  with  that  fluid  by  means  of  a  gum- 
elastic  tube  and  syringe. 

Case  XX. — E.  B.,  aged  46,  a  healthy  woman  of  nervous  temperament, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  16th  December,  1847,  with  a 
small  aneurism  of  the  right  carotid  artery  about  its  bifurcation,  and  the 
common  carotid  was  tied  by  Mr.  Green  on  the  20th. 

She  went  on  very  well  for  a  week  ;  the  head  symptoms  merely  amounted 
to  a  sensation  ;  the  wound  suppurated  freely;  the  pus  was  observed  on  the 
28th  to.be  rather  dark  in  color. 

January  1st.  Mr.  Green  saw  her,  and  himself  dressed  the  wound  ;  there 
was  some  discharge  of  pus,  which,  drying  of  a  dark  color  on  the  skin,  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  blood  ;  but  a  closer  inspection  corrects  that 
error.  She  complained  of  a  sense  of  stiffness  between  the  wound  and  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  this  tract  is  tender. 

Bowels  confined — ordered  to  take  at  night  pil.  colocynth  comp.  gr.  x. 

3d.  There  is  a  rather  copious  discharge  of  a  brownish-colored  pus,  but 
the  wound  is  closing  slowly  by  granulation.  Although  she  complains  of 
no  pain,  has  had  nothing  to  disturb  her  mentally,  no  shiverings,  no  bowel 
complaint  or  indigestion,  yet  there  is  something  that  renders  her  uneasy, 
morose,  and  discontented  in  manner.  She  repeated  the  colocynth  pills  last 
night,  but  the  bowels  have  not  yet  been  opened.  Tongue  white  and  dry. 
Ordered  the  following  draught  at  bedtime  : — 

Mist,  sennse  comp.  §jss. 

5th.  Mr.  Green  dressed  the  wound,  and  could  find  no  pulsation  in  the 
artery,  either  above  or  below  the  wound.     Pulse  85,  feeble. — Egg  daily. 
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6th.  Is  very  uneasy  and  dismal,  her  manner  is  quite  peculiarly  misera- 
ble.    Pulse  90  ;  tongue  white  ;  bowels  still  confined. 

Mist,  sennse  comp.  gjss  at  bedtime. 

Yth.  The  medicine  acted  rather  violently.  The  granulations  of  the 
wound  are  flabby,  and  the  edges  are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  pus  is  of  a 
pale  brown  hue.  She  complains  bitterly  of  pain  in  her  left  knee,  but  it 
is  neither  red  nor  swollen. 

10th.  In  the  same  state ;  tongue,  brown  and  dry ;  has  very  little  appe- 
tite, and  easily  tires  of  any  one  sort  of  food ;  the  ligature  has  lengthened 
from  the  Avound ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Green's  directions,  I  did  not  pull 
the  silk  out. 

13th.  Yesterday  Mr.  Green  withdrew  the  ligature,  which  offered  no 
resistance ;  it  had  evidently,  therefore,  divided  the  artery  on  or  before  the 
10th,  that  is,  twenty-one  days  after  the  operation.  She  is  to  have  a  glass 
of  porter  daily. 

15th.  She  is  restless  and  uneasy;  complains  of  her  knee,  but  of  no 
other  pain  ;  says  that  she  feels  confused  and  unable  to  think  or  control  her 
mind  ;  is  very  low  spirited.     The  knee  somewhat  swollen  ;  to  be  poulticed. 

18th.  Still  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  Wound  healthy  and  discharging 
freely.  Pulse  95,  feeble.  She  constantly  bears  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance hardly  to  be  called  pinched,  though  it  is  something  approaching  that 
form.  The  mouth  is  puckered  up,  the  lips  compressed  into  an  anxious 
expression  ;  about  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  a  half  frown,  half  sneer, 
either  of  pain  or  of  discontent,  or  both.  Pulse  95,  feeble ;  voice  weak  and 
querulous. 

23d.   She  is  in  the  same  low,  desponding  state.     Pulse  100,  weaker. 

29th.  Mr.  Green  saw  her  with  Dr.  Leeson  ;  they  did  not  form  any  con- 
clusion as  to  what  actually  ailed  her,  but  they  agreed  she  was  in  a  preca- 
rious condition.  Pulse  small,  weak,  and  rapid ;  tongue,  white.  She 
begged  that  she  might  have  treacle  and  brown  paper  applied  to  the  knee; 
and  it  was  allowed. 

February  2d.  Dr.  Leeson  has  examined  the  urine,  and  found  it  loaded 
with  lithate  of  ammonia  and  lithic  acid.  The  knee  is  more  swollen,  other- 
wise she  is  in  the  same  condition.  I  took  some  pains  to  see  a  relative  of 
the  patient  to  inquire  about  her  peculiar  manner.  It  appears  that  it  has 
always  been  rather  querulous  and  morose,  but  not,  of  course,  to  the  same 
degree.  The  knee  is  more  swollen  and  painful.  She  is  to  have  two  ounces 
of  brandy,  and,  as  diet,  almost  what  she  likes. 

5th.  There  was  found  accidentally  to-day  a  small  abscess  over  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus — she  herself  had  not  complained.  There  was  like- 
wise found  fluctuation  at  the  outer  side  of  the  left  thigh  ;  viscera  of  the 
thorax  examined,  were  found  healthy. 

Tth.  Opened  the  abscess  in  the  arm  and  let  out  an  ounce  of  pus,  which 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Simon  and  reported  healthy. 

9th.  Four  ounces  of  pus  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  thigh  ;  a  little 
more  came  away  during  the  day. 

11th.  The  leg  not  much  decreased  in  size,  nor  is  there  less  paiu.     She 
is  very  low.     Pulse  120,  feeble;  tongue,  white  or  slightly  brown. 
Wine  5iv,  instead  of  brandy. 

13th.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  also  in  the  affected  leg  and  arm. 
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Abscess  on  the  arm  smaller,  and  discharges;  very  little  pus  escapes  from 
the  abscess  on  the  thigh. 

15th.  Pulse  110,  irregular;  tongue,  white  at  edges,  brown  in  the  centre, 
dry,  rough  ;  skin,  hot,  dry. 

11th.  The  last  two  days  she  appears  a  little  better;  but  is  now  weaker 
than  ever.  Pulse  115,  irregular,  intermittent;  tongue,  as  before,  but 
tremulous  ;  voice,  very  feeble. 

19th  and  20th.  Lower  still ;  pulse  fluttering,  and  not  to  be  counted. 

22d.   She  sunk,  and  died  at  twelve  A.  M. 
■   P.M.  There  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  a  dissecting  abscess 
with  which  the  divided  ends  of  the  artery  communicated  by  open  orifices. 

The  artery  remained  open  below  the  seat  of  ligature  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  its  origin,  where  it  was  sealed  by  a  plug  of  coagulum.  Above  the 
vessel  remained  open  as  far  as  the  bifurcation,  where  it  was  closed  by  the 
coagulum,  which  filled  the  contracted  aneurismal  sac.  The  portion  of 
artery  below  the  ligature  contained  pus  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be 
broken-down  coagulum,  while  the  part  above  the  ligature  was  empty.  The 
vein  was  closed  at  a  point  even  with  the  aneurism  by  a  thin  plug  of  a  bright 
golden-colored  lymph,  while  it  was  plugged  below  by  coagulum.  The  inner 
membrane  of  the  vessel  was  covered  by  lymph  of  various  colors,  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition.  The  vein  between  the  two  plugs  of  coagulum 
was  filled  with  thick  pus.  On  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  vein,  on 
a  level  with  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  was  an  oval  opening  communicating 
with  the  abscess.  This  abscess  extended  downwards  between  the  muscles 
to  the  pleura,  in  the  reflected  portion  of  which  was  an  ulcerated  opening 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  whose  edges  were  adherent  to  the  pulmonary 
pleura  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 

Chest. — Heart  and  great  vessels  healthy.  No  appearance  of  general 
pleuritis.  In  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  were  numerous  little  deposits 
of  pus,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  which  might  be  called  miliary 
vomicae. 

Head. — The  ventricles  of  the  brain  contained  perhaps  a  little  more  serum 
than  in  health.  No  difference  could  be  found  in  the  size  of  the  two  caro- 
tids ;  in  fact,  all  else  healthy. 

Abdomen. — On  cutting  into  the  abdomen  the  only  observable  abnormal 
appearance  was  a  fatty  and  somewhat  enlarged  liver. 

Leg. — On  cutting  into  the  thigh  and  leg  a  very  large  quantity  of  dark- 
colored  and  very  fetid  pus  escaped  in  a  jet.  This  came  from  a  diffuse 
abscess,  which  had  separated,  infiltrated,  and  partly  destroyed  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.  This  abscess  also  communi- 
cated with  the  knee-joint,  where  the  cartilages  were  all  swollen  and  soft, 
and  in  many  places  eaten  away,  particularly  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
patella,  which  was  nearly  bare. 

This  case^  at  least  all  tliat  portion  wliicli  relates  to  tlie  suppura- 
tion of  tlie  wound,  and  to  its  consequences,  is  copied  in  full  from 
an  old  case  book  of  my  own,  and  is"  described  simply  as  it  struck 
one  who  had  never  seen  such  a  malady  before ;  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  interesting  on  account  of  the  very  simplicity  and  absence  of 
all  arri^re  ]}ensee  in  the  narrative.     The  peculiar  manner,  and  the 
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depression  of  spirits,  are  remarked  upon  and  kept  in  view  with,  a 
feeling  of  doubt,  wketlier  tliey  were  sometliing  peculiar  to  the 
woman,  or  were  symptomatic  of  change  in  cerebral  circulation,  or 
were  due  to  the  disease.  The  whole  case,  more  particularly  the 
autopsy,  is  most  interesting,  and  should  be  thus  summed  up, 

A  fibrous  sheath  containing  artery  and  vein  is  opened,  and  a 
ligature  put  round  the  artery;  the  position  of  the  patient,  lying  on 
the  back  with  the  head  raised,  is  such  as  to  prevent  a  free  exit  of 
pus,  which  was  secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  in  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  probably  remained  there,  or  burrowed  in  the  sheath ; 
and  eight  days  after  the  operation  the  pus  is  dark  in  color.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  on  the  nineteenth  is  an 
observation  of  the  peculiarly  depressed  and  discontented  manner, 
which  never  left  her.  It  is  remarkable  that  she  had  no  rigors. 
Abscess  in  the  thigh  and  arm  formed  during  life. 

The  vein  is  found  inflamed;  the  lymph  which  lines  it  is  in  vari- 
ous states  of  decomposition.  Some  pus  which  it  contains  is  |)re- 
vented  mingling  freely  with  the  blood  by  plugs  of  lymph,  but  even 
these  have  undergone  a  certain  form  of  decomposition,  which  ren- 
ders them  orange  in  color,  and  soft  in  texture.  The  odor  of  the 
pus  in  the  femoral  abscess  is  the  same  as,  though  less  powerful 
than,  that  of  the  decomposed  lymph  in  the  vein.  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  there  were  any  local  conditions  in  this  case  differ- 
ent to  most  ligature  of  arteries,  in  whose  sheath  the  vein  also  is 
included;  but  some  condition  of  the  system  evidently  permitted 
the  vein  to  become  inflamed,  and  the  clot  contained  therein  to  sup- 
purate and  putrefy,  and  to  infect  the  blood. 

Case  XXI. — Robert  Heath,  aged  15,  had  a  small  piece  chopped  off  the 
end  of  his  little  finger  with  a  knife  ;  the  bone  was  not  laid  bare.  He  came 
to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  16th  June,  1859,  to  be  dressed. 

30th.  Came  complaining  of  pain  in  the  left  knee,  and  said  he  felt  very 
ill ;  had  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  and  head  ;  had  a  shivering  fit  when  he 
woke  about  three  o'clock  on  the  previous  morning,  and  was  sick  once  or 
twice;  hardly  slept  at  all  last  night;  has  no  appetite;  bowels  confined; 
was  taken  into  the  house  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hancock  ;  the  limb  was 
put  on  a  splint,  and  he  had  ten  leeches  applied  to  the  knee.  Mr.  Hancock 
saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  ordered  the  following  pill  three  times 
a-day : — 

R.  Hydrarg.  c.  creta.  gr.  iij. 
Quinse  disulpli.  gr.  j.     M. 

July  4th.  The  tongue  is  brown  ;  the  pulse  small ;  skin,  hot ;  he  perspires  ; 
has  no  appetite.     Ordered  four  ounces  of  wine,  two  eggs,  daily. 

7th.  Leg  more  swollen  ;  the  swelling  extends  above  and  below  the  knee; 
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there  is  fluid,  not  only  in  the  joint,  but  in  the  periarticular  tissues,  and 
beneath  the  fascia ;  medicine  purges  him  a  little.     Add  to  to  each  pill 
Opii  pulv.  gr.  ^. 

I8th.  The  whole  left  limb  is  swollen  to  a  very  great  degree,  so  much  so 
that  it  looks,  in  comparison  to  the  other,  gigantic;  it  is  quaggy;  pits.  On 
the  outside  is  deep  fluctuation  ;  an  incision  made  through  the  fascia  lata, 
about  three  inches  above  the  knee ;  a  great  deal  of  pus  escaped  ;  urine 
loaded  with  lithates  ;  tongue  white,  dry ;  he  perspires  profusely  and  wastes ; 
pulse  110,  thready.     To  take  three  times  a  day  : — 


I^.  Trse.  opii  n\,iij. 

Ammon.  carb.  gr.  iij. 
Decoct,  cinclionae  §j.     M. 
Eight  ounces  of  wine  ;  eggs  ;  chops. 


Aug.  12th.  The  boy  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker  ;  Mr.  Hancock  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  chance  of  life  by  amputation.  Operation  performed 
this  day. 

I  examined  the  limb  minutely' and  will  give  a  description  of  its  appear- 
ances ;  it  will  be  hardly  desirable  to  follow  the  case  further.  The  boy  was 
hanging  between  life  and  death  for  a  month  after  the  operation  :  at  last 
recovered.  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  before  he  left ;  he  had  phy- 
mosis,  and  the  penis  was  painful  from  irritation  ;  had  swelled  once  or 
twice;  on  examination  some  substance  was  found  inside  the  prepuce.  On 
slitting  up  the  part  there  came  out  two  lithic  acid  calculi,  one  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  the  other  a  little  smaller ;  it  is  probable  that  during  the  time 
he  was  in  such  a  dangerous  condition,  these  formed  from  the  loaded  urine 
in  the  place  where  they  were  found. 

Examination  of  limb,  August  12th,  1859.  At  the  amputation  a  large 
abscess  was  opened,  which  was  under  and  around  the  extensor  muscles,  and 
which  reached  two-thirds  up  the  thigh.  This  abscess  did  not  communicate 
with  the  joint,  but  it  extended  quite  round  the  thigh,  lying  among  and 
dissecting  out  the  muscles  ;  all  the  parts  with  which  the  pus  came  in  con- 
tact were  covered  by  a  soft  pultaceous  pink  tissue  (a  pyoyenic  membrane), 
which,  however,  did  not  bind  them  together  so  as  to  form  walls  for  the 
abscess. 

The  periarticular  tissues  could  hardly  be  called  thickened ;  they  were 
covered,  or  partly  converted  into  a  soft  material,  such  as  above  described. 
The  joint  contained  a  thick,  greenish  pus,  here  and  there  dark  in  color, 
without  any  shreds,  and  not  offensive.  The  synovial  membrane  was  red, 
in  some  spots  claret-colored ;  its  surface  was  covered,  in  great  part,  by  a 
soft  pultaceous  tissue  like  that  above  described;  this  was  most  abundant  in 
the  subcrural  sac,  next  about  the  alar  ligaments ;  over  the  crucial  ligaments 
there  was  very  little,  and  here  the  membrane  was  most  vivid  in  color.  The 
patella  was  much  encroached  on  by  this  material. 

The  cartilage  of  femur  was  ulcerated  in  a  deep  broad  groove  over  the 
outer  condyle ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  were  sharp  in  one  part,  where  bone 
was  laid  bare ;  the  soft  tissue  filled  up  the  space.  The  patella  had  a  broad 
groove  of  ulcer  down  to  the  bone,  running  transversely  across  it ;  many 
spots  of  cartilage  on  the  tibia  were  discolored,  but  no  others  were  ulcerated; 
the  new  tissue  could  be  easily  pushed  back  from  all  parts  not  eroded. 
Other  parts  of  cartilage  and  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  healthy. 

The  inner  coats  of  arteries  and  veins  were  carefully  examined ;  not  a 
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trace  of  inflammation  could  be  found.  A  little  clot  taken  from  the  popli- 
teal vein  contained  many  white  cells  ;  it  was,  to  the  naked  eye,  rather  pale 
and  colorless.  The  pus,  both  in  the  knee-joint  and  in  the  subfascial  abscess, 
contained  perfectly  well-formed  and  normal  cells.  The  soft  tissue,  both 
within  and  without  the  knee-joint,  consisted  of  nuclei,  round,  oval,  and  a 
few  fusiform  cells,  among  which  meandered  some  fine  structureless  mem- 
brane;  the  common  form  of  new  formations  from  connective  tissues. 

The  next  case  is  one  in  wliicli  a  slouo-li  was  establislied  over  a 
vein;  purulent  infection  set  in,  from  wliicli  the  23atient  partially 
recovered,  and  no  examination  of  the  parts  therefore  could  be 
made ;  but  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  the  same  condition 
of  vein  in  all  probability  existed. 

Case  XXII. — Rebecca  Caswell,  aged  52,  had  a  spot  on  the  right  leg 
which  was  inflamed,  and  which  she  feared  would  ulcerate ;  she  came,  there- 
fore, on  the  2d  March,  1859,  to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ton recommended  that  some  varicose  veins  on  the  leg  should  be  obliterated. 

She  was  a  healthy,  muscular  woman,  above  middle  height,  and  said  her 
health  has  always  been  remarkably  good  ;  complexion  dark  ;  rather  bilious. 

She  was  admitted  on  the  7th  March,  and  on  the  9th  and  three  following 
days,  four  issues  were  made  with  potassa  fusa,  over  as  many  venous  branches; 
at  the  same  time  she  was  ordered  to  take,  three  times  a  day, 

Mist,  quinse  ^j. 

23d.  The  sloughs  are  separating,  and  she  seemed  doing  well,  but  was 
last  night  seized  with  several  severe  rigors,  followed  by  heat.  To-day  the 
tongue  is  brown  and  coated  ;  pulse  100,  hard  ;  there  are  red  lines  running 
up  the  thigh  to  the  groin  ;  great  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which  she  described 
as  coming  on  as  though  it  had  been  struck. 

Pil.  calomel  c.  colocynth  gr.  v. 

to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  the  following  draught  to-morrow: — 

Haust.  cathart.  §iss. 
Eight  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  knee. 

24th.  The  pain  in  the  knee  continued ;  it  is  swollen  and  slightly  fluc- 
tuating ;  is  very  hot.     To  take  the  following  draught  every  four  hours  : — 

I^.  Potassre  carboiiatis  gr.  xv. 
Potassii  iodidi  gr.  vij. 
Vini  colchici  iT^v. 
Inf.  quassias  ^j.     M. 

30th.  The  knee  has  become  less  painful,  but  the  right  shoulder  is  now 
attacked  in  a  similar  way,  but  less  severely. 

4th  April.  The  pain  in  the  left  knee  has  ceased,  and  the  swelling  nearly 
so  ;  but  the  right  shoulder  is  worse,  and  the  right  wrist  is  painful. 

13th.  Has  been  in  much  the  same  condition  ;  tongue  still  furred;  pulse 
weak,  110.  To  take  the  following  draught  three  times  a  day  : — 

I^.  Ammonire  carbonatis  gr.  iv. 
iEtheris  chlorici  It^xx. 
Decoct,  cinchonse  5J.     M. 
Mercurial  plaster  to  the  shoulder. 
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15th.  The  wrist  more  swollen. 

Repeat  the  pill  as  on  the  23d. 

18th,  Pain  keeps  her  very  restless.     Add  to  the  draught 

Tr.  hyoscyami  5ss. 

To  take  one  grain  of  opium  at  night. 

23d.  The  left  knee  became  very  painful  and  swelled.     Apply  six  leeches. 

26th.  The  knee  very  painful,  swollen,  hot ;  the  shoulder  only  now  stiff. 
The  right  wrist  swollen,  painful,  immovable  ;  no  alteration  in  color  of  any 
joint.     Tongue  still  brown  ;  eyes  dull. 

30th.  In  the  same  general  condition.  Right  wrist  is,  she  says,  more 
swollen  and  painful ;  she  complains  to-day  of  the  right  knee,  which,  she 
says,  is  very  tender.  At  a  spot  on  the  outer  side  examination  showed  that 
the  tibio-peroneal  joint  was  the  seat  of  pain,  and  I  think,  also,  of  swelling. 

4th  May.  The  pain  at  the  outer  side  of  the  knee  has  disappeared,  but 
that  at  the  wrist  continues,  and  it  remains  swollen  ;  tongue  still  brown  and 
dry. 

9th.  In  the  same  condition  ;  sleeps  but  very  little ;  tongue  less  brown  ; 
pulse  90,  a  little  stronger. 

11th.  Both  knees  are  again  painful;  I  cannot  find,  however,  that  they 
are  swollen,  though  they  are  hot. 

13th.  Knees  still  hot  and  painful ;  right  wrist  better ;  left  wrist  swollen, 
hot,  painful ;  tongue  brown  ;  no  appetite  ;  very  low  spirits.  The  saphena 
vein,  absorbents  of  the  glands  of  groin,  have  all  regained  their  natural 
state. 

14th.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Canton  the  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine. 

20th.  Has  taken  five  grains  of  quinine  thrice  a  day ;  is  now  up,  and 
says  she  feels  much  better ;  does  not  look  so  lugubrious  ;  tongue  not  brown, 
but  still  white  ;  knees  well ;  ankle  better  ;  pulse  firmer. 

23d.  Has  gone  on  with  the  quinine,  and  is  much  improved  ;  the  coun- 
tenance is  no  longer  depressed  and  dull,  but  clearer  in  color,  and  brighter 
in  expression.  The  wrist  is  still  a  little  swelled ;  but  this  seems  only  the 
remains  of  inflammation. 

26th.  The  pains  in  the  wrist  and  hand  are  better,  and  the  tongue  is 
cleaner,  appetite  better;  she  was,  at  her  own  request,  discharged  to  go  into 
the  country. 

30th.  She  goes  to-day ;  I  examined  the  wrist  and  hand,  there  is  but 
slight  swelling  about  them  ;  movement  of  the  wrist  is  painful,  and  there 
is  slight  crepitus  ;  the  knees  seem  recovered,  except  that  there  is  a  feeling 
of  stiffness,  chiefly  in  the  right  one. 

In  tliis  case  are  the  same  set  of  symptoms,  tliougli  less  marked ; 
the  foci  of  inflammation  did  not  form  any  abscesses,  bnt  are  meta- 
static; there  is  the  same  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  The  effect 
of  qninine  in  large  doses  is  especially  noteworthy. 

The  cause  of  this  state  is  pretty  evident.  A  slough,  is  formed 
over  a  vein,  of  suf&cient  depth  to  cause  inflammation  of  that  vessel : 
the  sloughs  have  not  yet  separated,  but  there  is  a  slight  discharge, 
and  suddenly  arise  rigors,  followed  by  the  constitutional  symptoms 
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of  purulent  infection,  and  accompanied  by  absorbent  inflammation, 
wliicb  latter  fact  marks  the  existence  of  a  poison  outside  tlie  ves- 
sels. The  case,  if  compared,  as  to  its  causes,  with  the  other,  will 
be  seen  to  be  very  analogous ;  inflammation  of  a  vein  surrounded 
by  a  morbid  decomposed  pus,  is  in  both  instances  the  primary 
cause. 

The  next  case  is  less  clear. 

Case  XXIII. — Louisa  Stonely,  aged  H,  unmarried,  a  short  slight  girl  of 
highly  nervous  temperament ;  she  is  a  milliner,  working  in  an  airy  room, 
but  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours  a  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1859,  she  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  consider- 
able rigors;  her  teeth  chattered  frequently,  and  she  had,  alternately,  a  sense 
of  heat  and  chilliness  ;  she  had  exhausting  sweats  and  aching  of  her  limbs 
and  loins,  with  headache  and  giddiness,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
muscular  pains  over  all  her  body.  These  symptoms  continued  for  several 
days,  when  there  commenced  pain,  with  great  stiffness  in  the  right  knee  ; 
this  went  off  in  about  three  days  ;  she  then  got  a  bad  sore  throat  which, 
she  says,  arose  from  swelling  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  pressed 
on  her  palate;  this  state  lasted  a  week;  and  then  the  right  elbow-joint 
became  extremely  painful  and  swollen,  and  got  continually  worse  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  at  last  so  painful  that  she  came  to  the  hospital  on 

Friday,  11th  March.  I  saw  her  at  that  time  and  found  the  countenance 
anxious  and  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused,  unnaturally  brilliant  and  restless ; 
the  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble ;  the  general  surface  cold ;  tongue  furred, 
brown  and  much  marked  by  the  teeth ;  she  seemed  in  great  pain. 

The  elbow  was  swollen  ;  diseased  llf  ;  sound  8|-  inches  ;  and  red  ;  very 
hot  indeed,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  chilliness  of  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face. I  sent  her  up  stairs  to  the  ward,  and  she  fell  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Canton. 

12th.  To  take  the  following  every  four  hours: — 

^..  Potassa3  carb.  gr.  sv. 
Potassii  ioclid.  gr,  viij. 
Villi  colcliici  ^\x. 
Inf.  quassise  §j.     M. 

16th.  Continues  in  much  the  same  feverish  state — is,  however,  weaker, 
■and  altogether  is  worse. 

Fish ;  rice  to  be  added  to  diet. 

23d.  Worse,  more  feeble,  and  with  as  much  fever ;  tongue  brown, 
particularly  far  back  ;  elbow  more  painful.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Canton 
large  doses  of  quinine,  which  were  thus  prescribed,  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day : — 

I^.  Quiiiffi  disulph.  gr.  v. 
Mist,  acacia)  q.  s.     M. 

2Tth.  Pulse  better;  countenance  less  anxious  ;  she  says  herself  that  she 
is  better  and  stronger ;  but  the  arm  is  the  same.  Five  leeches  were  ordered 
to  be  applied. 
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30th.  General  health  improved ;  but  the  elbow  is,  if  anything,  more 
swollen  and  puffy  ;  tongue  cleaner. 

April  2d.  The  limb  starts  now  much  at  night,  and  she  cannot  bear  it 
moved  nor  touched  ;  tongue  much  cleaner ;  appetite  improved. 

13th.  The  starting  of  the  limb  has  increased  ;  also  the  tenderness  of  the 
bones,  both  above  and  below  the  joint.     Empl.  Lyttse  outside  joint, 

15th.  Empl.  Lyttfe  inside  joint. 

16th.  The  pain  in  the  joint  is  less  and  the  starting  has  much  decreased. 
She  has  caught  a  cold :  to  leave  off  the  quinine.  To  take,  every  four 
hours, 

Mist.  pot.  chlorat.  §j. 

Itth.  A  point  above  the  outer  condyle  has  been  more  red  for  some  time 
past,  and  now  fluctuation  may  be  distinguished  in  it. 

20th.  Fluctuation  being  now  sufficiently  distinct,  a  small  incision  was 
made,  and  a  rather  brownish-looking  pus  evacuated. 

22d.  The  wound  has  discharged  a  thin  pus,  and  the  pain  is  relieved. 

25th.  The  swelling  diminished  and  the  pain  much  less ;  no  starting  of 
the  limb.  To  take  six  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  infusion  of 
quassia  every  four  hours. 

From  this  time  she  gradually  got  stronger,  and  the  swelling  subsided. 
She  left  on  the  17th  May,  in  the  following  condition : — 

The  skin  over  the  elbow  still  rather  red  and  the  joint  shapeless  :  no  heat 
nor  tenderness.  The  forearm  is  still  bent  in  the  angle  of  the  splint,  namely, 
a  right  angle,  and  although  it  can  be  slightly  moved  from  this  position 
either  way,  the  least  bit  beyond  such  slight  motion  is  extremely  painful, 
and  causes  contraction  of  the  muscles  ;  this  limitation  of  movement  is  pro- 
bably more  due  to  muscular  action  and  fibrous  contraction  than  any  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  joint ;  there  is  no  grating. 

May,  1860.  I  saw  this  girl  again  ;  she  had  quite  recovered  the  use  of 
her  arm,  but  seemed  in  a  feeble  condition,  which,  however,  she  says,  is  her 
usual  state  of  health. 

In  all  these  reports,  except  the  last,  we  find  a  "wound  which  sup- 
purates, followed  by  purulent  infection.  The  last  case  is  not  so 
clear,  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  suppuration  anywhere  in 
the  body  except  at  the  elbow,  which  seemed  secondarily  affected. 
In  the  first  two  we  find  distinctly  a  vein  bathed  in  putrescent,  or 
at  least  in  confined,  pus. 

There  are  a  set  of  cases  well  known  to  the  accoucheur,  which 
Dr.  E.  Lee  has  taken  much  pains  in  investigating,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  is  taken  from  his  book  on  the  subject :  "  In  women 
who  have  enjoyed  good  health  during  pregnancy,  and  in  whom  the 
process  of  parturition  has  been  easily  accomplished,  uterine  phle- 
bitis occasionally  commences  within  twenty-four  hours  after  de- 
livery; the  pain  more  or  less  acute  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  severe  rigor  or  a  succession  of  rigors, 
suppression  of  milk,  and   lochial  discharge,   acceleration  of  the 
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pulse,  cephalalgia  or  sliglit  incolierence,  with  most  distressing  sen- 
sation of  general  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms,  after  a  short  duration,  are  fol- 
lowed by  increased  heat  and  tremors  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  extremities,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  anxious  and  hurried  respiration, 
great  thirst,  with  brown  dry  tongue,  and  frequent  vomiting  of 
green-colored  matter.  The  sensorial  functions  usually  become 
much  affected,  and  there  is  a  state  of  drowsy  insensibility  or  vio- 
lent delirium  and  agitation,  which  is  soon  followed  by  extreme 
exhaustion.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  not  unfrequently 
assumes  a  deep  and  peculiar  sallow  or  yellow  color,  or  a  petechial 
or  vesicular  eruption  appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
abdomen  also  sometimes  becomes  swollen  and  tympanitic,  and 
some  of  the  remote  organs  of  the  body,  such  as  lungs,  heart,  brain, 
liver  and  sj)leen,  or  the  articulations  and  cellular  membrane  and 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  suffer  disorganization,  from  a  rapid  and 
destructive  congestion  and  inflammation." 

The  following  case  from  the  same  work  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  disease: — 

Case  XXIY. — Mrs.  May,  aged  33,  was  delivered  in  the  British  Lying-in 
Hospital,  2d  March,  1829,  after  an  easy  and  natnral  labor.  The  placenta 
was  expelled  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  infant,  and  her  situation  seemed 
favorable  until  the  third  day  after  delivery,  when  a  considerable  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  uterus  took  place.  From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  March 
she  made  no  complaint  of  uneasiness  in  any  part  of  the  body  though  her 
strength  rapidly  declined.  The  countenance  was  of  a  dusky  yellow  tinge ; 
the  heat  of  the  surface  slightly  increased  ;  the  respiration  was  hurried,  par- 
ticularly on  bodily  exertion,  and  the  pulse  was  above  130,  and  feeble ;  the 
tongue  pale  and  glossy,  with  total  loss  of  appetite,  though  at  no  period 
was  there  any  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  bowels  open  ;  the  uterus  gradually  re- 
ceded into  the  pelvis,  and  pressure  over  the  hypogastrium  produced  no 
sensible  uneasiness.  The  milk  was  secreted  sparingly  ;  the  lochial  discharge 
had  a  peculiarly  offensive  smell.  From  the  20th  to  the  28th,  when  she  died, 
the  prostration  of  strength  increased,  and  the  pulse  became  still  more  feeble 
and  frecpient.  The  respiration  was  extremely  hurried,  and  she  was  inces- 
santly harassed  with  a  hacking  cough,  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy 
mucus.  The  abdomen  continued  soft,  flaccid,  and  not  affected  by  pressure. 
She,  however,  during  this  period  complained  of  excruciating  pains  in  all  the 
joints  of  the  right  superior  extremity  and  in  the  right  knee-joint,  which 
was  observed  to  be  considerably  swollen,  but  not  discolored. 

Dini^eclion.- — On  laying  open  the  abdomen  the  intestines  and  other  vis- 
cera ])resentcd  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  and  the  uterus  was  found  re- 
duced to  its  usual  size  a  month  after  delivery.  On  careful  examination  of 
the  ])critoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,  a  slight  adhesion  was  observed  between  it 
and  the  rectum  on  the  left  side.     The  uterus  being  removed,  and  its  cavity 
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laid  open,  a  portion  of  what  appeared  to  be  placenta,  about  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  in  a  putrid  state,  was  found  adhering  to  its  inner  surface  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  adhesion  between  the  peritoneal  coat  and  the  rectum. 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  around  this  was  of  a  dark  color,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  as  soft  as  a  sponge;  on  cutting  into  it  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  purulent  matter  escaped  from  the  veins,  and  a  small  addi- 
tional quantity  was  forced  out  of  them  by  pressure  ;  small  coagula  of  blood 
and  lymph  plugged  up  the  surrounding  veins,  and  the  spermatic  and  other 
abdominal  veins  presented  no  morbid  appearance,  and  the  uterine  appen- 
dages were  healthy. 

On  opening  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  where  a  fluctuation 
was  perceived,  about  six  ounces  of  thin  purulent  fluid  escaped,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  joint  were  found  softened  and  considerably  eroded.  There 
was  no  appearance,  however,  of  inflammation  external  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  the  femoral  vein  was  healthy.  The  right  wrist  was  swollen,  but 
the  structure  of  the  joint  was  not  affected  ;  the  cellular  membrane  around 
it  was  unusually  vascular  and  infiltrated  with  serum. 

Here  again  we  have  a  case,  and  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
quoting  a  series  of  sucli,  wliere,  after  parturition,  there  is  left  be- 
hind a  piece  of  placenta,  whose  putrefaction  is  followed  by  a  low 
form  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  uterus.  In  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  part  at  the  time  the  pus  very  readily  putrefies, 
the  veins  inflame  and  exhale  a  similar  matter,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  purulent  infection,  puerperal  fever  or  puerperal  rheumatism  are 
produced. 

By  a  curious  analogy  such  disease  is  peculiarly  liable  to  follow 
operations  about  the  male  perineeum,  urethra,  and  prostate.  It  fol- 
lows the  operation  for  stone,  cutting  strictures  from  the  perinseum, 
and  even  sometimes  the  violent  and  incautious  introduction  of  a 
bougie.  It  is  evident  that  the  large  veins  which  surround  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland,  also  those 
which  surround  the  uterus,  are  very  liable  to  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, either  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  they  lie  and  the 
action  of  urine  on  lochia  or  pus,  or  the  tortuous  and  sinuous  form- 
ation of  the  veins  themselves.  If  then  suppuration  in  this  portion 
of  the  body  be  so  apt  to  produce  purulent  infection,  and  more 
especially  the  articular  form  of  that  disease,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  suppuration  of  the  male  urethra  is  occasionally  accompanied 
or  followed  by  pains  and  swellings  of  the  joints,  which  have  been, 
and  often  are  still,  mistaken  for  rheumatism  ?  Indeed  this  disease 
goes  by  the  name  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  while  it  is  in  reality 
a  slower  form  than  ordinary  of  purulent  infection  produced  by  in- 
flammation of  the  prostatic  veins.     I  have  no  cases  of  dissection  to 
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prove  tliis  position;  persons  do  not  die  imder  gonorrhoea!  rheuma- 
tism; but  all  tlie  cases  I  have  seen  or  read  of  go  far  to  show  the 
true  origin  of  the  disease ;  their  course  is  not  rheumatic ;  indeed 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  many  joints  is  the  only  symptom 
common  to  this  malady  and  rheumatic  fever. 

For  one  case  of  this  description  I  must  refer  back  to  p.  46. 

Case  XXY. — George  Henley,  aged  25,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  March  5th,  1856,  for  a  gonorrhoea.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  in- 
flammation, the  orifice  of  the  urethra  looking  very  red.  He  had  nitrate  of 
potash,  nitric  ether,  and  hyoscyamns  ;  in  a  week  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms were  so  far  checked  that  I  ordered  him  an  injection  of  sulphate  of 
alum,  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  He  went  on  very  well ;  the  discharge  had 
nearly  ceased. 

28th  March.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  swelled.  Two 
days  ago,  he  informs  me,  he  had  a  very  bad  headache  and  could  not  work, 
but  laid  down  on  his  bed ;  shivered  and  felt  chilly,  and  he  has  been  very 
low  and  depressed ;  has  no  appetite ;  is  restless  and  has  bad  dreams  when 
he  sleeps ;  tongue  brown  and  dry ;  pulse  quick,  small,  and  low  ;  bowels 
confined.  He  was  ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  same  saline  mix- 
ture as  before. 

31st.  Much  the  same,  except  that  the  other  knee  is  now  swelled;  both 
joints  are  very  painful;  they  are  not  hot — are  white;  some  fluid  in  the 
synovial  cavity,  but  most  of  the  swelling  is  due  to  oedema  of  the  periarti- 
cular tissues. 

Ordered  poultices  to  the  knees ;  to  keep  in  bed  ;  to  take  the  following 
three  times  a  day : — 

I^.  Quinje  disulpli.  gr.  iij. 
Acidi  siilpli.  dil.  n^xij. 
Spt.  ffitlieris  clilor.  IT^xij. 
Tr?e.  aurantii  5j' 
Aquffi  §j.     M. 

April  4th.  Feels  less  depressed  and  has  less  pain  in  the  joints ;  to  take 
four  ounces  of  gin  in  the  day  and  one  grain  opium  at  night. 

7tli.  His  knees  are  both  better,  but  the  right  wrist  is  now  swollen  ;  he 
complains  of  a  headache  and  giddiness,  due,  apparently,  to  the  quinine ; 
the  tongue  is  still  brown  ;  the  pulse  is  90,  small,  and  compressible.  The 
following  is  ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours : — 

Mist,  ammonise  sesquicarb.  effervesc.  3iss. 

11th.  The  swelling  of  the  knees  much  less;  the  right  knee,  that  last 
affected,  has  chiefly  diminished;  the  wrist  the  same;  tongue  rather  cleaner. 

IGth.  He  is  altogether  better;  the  pulse  is  stronger;  but  he  now  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  left  ankle. 

22d.  He  has  come  into  the  hospital. 

I  was  unable  to  follow  the  miuutiaa  of  this  case  further :  he  ultimately 
got  well,  with  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  the  left  knee,  which  had 
remained  most  ol^stiiuitely  affected;  the  same  tonic  and  stimulant  form  of 
treatment  being  continued. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

STRUMOUS    SYNOVITIS. 

Pathology. 

Natuee  is  said  to  ablior  a  vacuum ;  but  Tier  abhorrence  for  a 
sharp  boundary  line  is  more  violent ;  thus,  though,  in  zoology,  bot- 
any, or  any  other  natural  science,  the  typical  examples  of  facts 
may  be  strongly  marked,  the  less,  choice  instances  lose  their  dis- 
tinctive clearness,  till  at  last,  in  the  lowest  specimens,  the  demarca- 
tions become  more  and  more  obliterated,  so  that  the  savant  hardly 
knows  whether  the  nameless  thing  he  is  examining  belongs  to  his 
own  subject  or  to  his  neighbor's.  Thus  it  is  with  different  forms 
of  disease;  an  inflammation  of  any  part  may  be  evidently  simple, 
or  evidently  strumous ;  or  what  is  quite  as  common,  it  may  lie  on 
the  verges  of  both.  We  have  already  seen  that  simple  chronic 
synovitis  is  a  slower  form  of  the  acute ;  we  will  now  follow  out  the 
history  of  the  strumous  form,  pointing  out  those  signs  which  most 
powerfully  mark  its  constitutional  origin, 

A  patient  scarcely,  if  ever,  dies  just  as  a  chronic  inflammation  is 
beginning  in  an  important  joint,  so  that  we  very  rarely  get  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  synovial  membrane,  under  the  first 
attacks  of  such  a  malady ;  but  occasionally  it  happens  that  a  limb 
must  be  amputated  for  diseased  ankle,  or  wrist,  and  we  may  then 
find  among  the  tarsal  or  carpal  joints,  one  or  more  laboring  under 
early  stages  of  disease ;  and  again,  by  comparing  symptoms  with 
what  we  know  of  the  later  stages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a 
reliable  history  of  the  complaint  from  beginning  to  end. 

A  chronic  synovitis  may  be  an  oft-recurring  sequel  of  a  previous 
acute  attack,  or  it  may  commence  at  once  as  a  chronic  inflammation. 
The  cases  in  their  pathological  anatomy  differ  little ;  but  one  has 
rather  the  start  of  the  other,  as  it  commences  in  a  part  already 
thickened  and  weakened  by  disease ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
inflammation  which  commences  without  adequate  local  cause,  in  a 
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chronic  form,  in  some  deep  part  of  tlie  body  liaving  no  communi- 
cation witli  the  exterior,  is  always  of  a  constitutional  character,  and 
is  sure  therefore  to  he  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  more  deeply- 
rooted  than  an  inflammation  owing  its  origin  to  some  mere  fortui- 
tous circumstance. 

At  first  the  very  same  processes,  which  take  place  in  an  acute 
inflammation,  are  found  also  to  go  on  in  the  chronic,  but  much 
more  slowly,  viz.,  hypersemia  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  a  se- 
cretion into  the  joint,  of  a  fluid,  which  becomes  more  or  less  fibrin- 
ous ;  then  arise  granulations  from  the  synovial  membrane,  thicken- 
ing of  the  subsynovial  tissue,  and  inflammation,  &c.,  of  the  cartilages. 

When  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  joint,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  affected  with  strumous  synovitis,  we  find,  and 
are  principally  struck  with,  a  peculiar  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  shall  be  much  encroached 
upon,  shall  have  almost  disappeared,  the  synovial  membrane  being 
thickened,  both  internally  and  externally,  by  a  gelatinous,  soft, 
pulpy  material,  of  a  light  brown  or  rose  color,  which,  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  disease,  has  a  greenish  look  in  the  shadows,  and  where 
the  light  comes  through  its  translucent  substance.  The  amount  of 
this  growth  is  not  always  the  same :  sometimes  it  is  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  joint  cavity,  still  large,  is  full  of 
badly-concocted  pus ;  in  such  cases  a  different,  a  purulent  form  of 
inflammation  has  succeeded  to  the  action  which  caused  the  thicken- 
ing. I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  typical  cases  of 
this  strumous  disease,  and  will  relate  one  of  its  most  striking  in- 
stances that  have  fallen  under  ni}^  notice. 

Case  XXVI. — Phoebe  Hope,  aged  9,  was  admitted,  under  Mr.  Hancock's 
care,  into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  22d  April,  1856,  with  a  far  advanced 
strumous  disease  of  the  knee.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  health 
and  other  causes,  the  limb  was  amputated  on  the  3d  May. 

3d  May.  I  examined  the  limb.  On  dissecting  up  the  patella  and  opening 
the  joint  no  cavity  could  be  seen,  except  two  small  spaces,  whose  position 
and  size  will  be  described  immediately.  The  whole  space  between  the  skin 
and  these  cavities  appeared  converted  into  a  light  brown  jelly,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  thin,  white,  fibrous,  glistening  bands,  marked  by  small 
wavy  vessels,  and  spotted  by  specks  of  extravasated  blood,  of  a  hue  some- 
what darker  than  that  of  the  veins.  The  interarticular  cartilages  could  not 
be  found  :  the  external  ligaments  of  the  joint  were  only  visible  as  scattered 
white  filjrilke  separated  from  each  other  l)y  the  gelatinous  tissue;  the  cru- 
cial ligaments  were  in  a  similar  condition.  On  each  side  of  these  latter 
structures,  and  of  the  mass  of  jelly  which  inclosed  them,  was  a  pyriform 
cavity ;  the  larger  part,  which  would  admit  the  finger,  being  situated  iu 
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front,  some  distance  from  the  patella,  the  smaller  end  running  backward 
and  a  little  outward ;  ihej  were  in  shape  like  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain  without  the  descending  cornua  ;  they  contained  pus,  and  the  smaller 
end  communicated  with  abscesses,  under  the  corresponding  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle.  There  appeared  to  be  no  communication  between 
the  cavities,  nor  between  the  abscesses.  The  gelatinous  matter  was  in 
places  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  was  generally  about  two  inches 
thick ;  not  so  much  at  the  back,  more  at  the  side  of  the  patella.  There 
was  no  trace  of  articular  cartilage  on  any  of  the  joint-surfaces ;  but  the 
jelly-like  material  appeared  to  arise  equally  from  the  synovial  membrane 
and  from  the  otherwise  bare  cancelli  of  the  femur,  tibia,  and  patella.  A 
section  across  the  ligamentum  patellse  presented  the  cut  ends  of  the  fibres 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  same  gelatinous  tissue;  they  seemed  swol- 
len and  sodden.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  nucleated  cells,  round,  oval,  and  fusiform ;  of  bare 
nuclei,  and  of  granules.  Most  of  the  fusiform  cells  were  arranged  in  lines, 
three  or  four  cells  broad  ;  the  cells  lying  end  to  end,  or,  rather,  with  their 
thin  ends  just  overlapping  the  similar  extremities  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
right  and  left.  These  lines  of  cells  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other,  form- 
ing irregular  spaces,  in  which  the  round  cells  and  other  constituents  of  the 
tissue  were  stored.  The  white  bands  presented  simply  a  fibrous  appearance, 
and  were  much  tougher  than  any  other  part  of  the  tissue.^ 

It  was  explained  in  Chapter  II.,  that  besides  mere  liquid  and 
fibrinous  effusion  into  the  joint,  there  takes  place  an  action  even  in 
acute  synovitis,  which  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  granula- 
tion. The  jelly-like  material  just  described,  results  from  the  same 
process;  but,  in  acute  and  healthy  inflammation,  the  tissue  organ- 
izes itself  more  fully,  and  is  developed  into  a  fibrous  or  imperfect 
areolar  tissue,  which,  if  the  person  entirely  recover,  will,  after  some 
months,  become  more  perfect,  until  it  would  not  be  distinguishable 
from  healthy,  but  thick,  tissue.  In  a  typical  case  of  strumous  joint 
disease,  the  newly-formed  matter  remains  always  in  the  state  of 
granulation ;  it  does  not  contract ;  it  does  not  form  fibres ;  it  never 
advances  beyond  the  first  form  of  crude-cell  structure,  such  as  has 
just  been  described.  Between  these  two  conditions  innumerable 
gradations  may  be  found.  French  authors,  Yelpeau,^  Bonnet,''  Ei- 
chet,*  and  others,  describe  this  strumous  disease  as  "tumeur  fon- 
gueuse ;''''  the  last  author  divides  synovial  inflammations  into  pseu- 
domembraneuses   and   fongueuses.      Sir   B.   Brodie^   termed   this 

'  For  an  account  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  a  similar  condition,  see  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones  in  "  Patliological  Transactions,"  vol  iv. 
^  Velpeau,  Dictionnaire,  en  XXX.  vols.     Art.  "Articulations." 
^  Maladies  des  Articulations. 

^  Richet  "Sur  les  Tumeurs  Blanches."     Memoires  de  I'Academie,  tome  xvii. 
^  Diseases  of  Joints. 
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latter  "  a  morbid  change  of  the  synovial  membrane ; "  the  only  real 
difference  is  in  the  degree  of  development,  which  the  granulation 
undergoes,  and  an  inflammation,  marked  by  more  or  less  full  de- 
velopment of  the  inflammatory  products,  may  take  on  the  fungous 
form ;  or  a  disease  of  this  latter  sort  may  assume  a  power  of  devel- 
opment, and  become  "  pseudomembraneuse."  Thus,  a  scrofulous 
ulcer,  or  a  large  wound,  may,  after  going  on  well  for  some  time, 
throw  out  large  flabby  granulations,  which  will  not  harden,  nor 
form  a  sound  tissue,  but  which,  after  another  interval,  may,  more 
or  less  suddenly,  contract  into  small  florid  granulations,  succeeded 
by  development  of  tissue  and  cicatrization.  It  will  be  well  to  re- 
mark, that  these  changes  follow  variations  in  the  health  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  as  said  above,  innumerable  gradations  will  occur 
in  joint  diseases,  not  only  in  different  cases,  more  or  less  decidedly 
strumous,  but  also  in  the  same  case,  as  the  health  of  the  patient 
may  vary. 

The  granulations  arise,  both  from  the  free  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  from  the  subsynovial  and  periarticular  tissues. 
Those  which  arise  from  the  free  surface  commence  by  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  villous  roughening  of  the  membrane,  rendering  it  like 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines,  or  like  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, when  it  is  slightly  granular.^  These  villous  or  granular 
processes  increase  in  size,  and  in  this  form  of  disease  assume  a 
conical  shape,  with  broad  bases,  and  but  slight  projection,  the 
bases  unite,  as  do  the  granulations  of  an  ulcer,  and  constant  growth 
thickens  the  membrane  in  the  concentric  direction.  Like  the  hy- 
pertemia,  this  tissue  is  most  developed  where  the  membrane  is 
loosest ;  and  as  in  all  joints  very  loose  folds  overhang  the  cartilages, 
it  is  here  that  the  greatest  growth  takes  place,  and  overlaps  those 
structures ;  may  even  creep  over  them,  and  unite  across  them, 
covering  them  with  a  reticulation  of  new  tissue.  At  first,  and 
until  the  cartilages  become  diseased,  these  new  formations  may  be 
pushed  away  with  the  feather  of  a  pen,  or  the  tip  of  the  finger^  and 
beneath  them  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  found  in  parts  quite 
healthy,  in  parts  opaque,  and  dead  white,  in  parts  actually  grooved. 
The  new  tissue  has  been  supposed  to  absorb  the  cartilage  ;^  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place  in  Avhat  the  action  really  consists. 

'  This  hitter  comparison  is  made  by  M.  Richet,  op.  eit. 

2  Aston  Key  "On  Ulceration  of  Cartilage."     Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix. 
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The  essence  of  tliis  growth  is  a  change  in  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  epithelial  cells.  Under  the  irritation  of  the  disease 
these  bodies  fall  off,  and  there  are  developed  instead,  from  the 
basement  membrane  cellS;  which  have  not,  like  the  epithelial,  lost 
their  generative  power,  and  which,  therefore,  constantly  produce 
new  cytoblasts.  By  this  means  many  of  the  villousdike  processes 
and  their  secondary  saccnli  become  matted  together,  while  some 
grow  and  shoot  out  across  the  joint ;  at  first,  in  a  reticulated  form, 
supported  on  the  cartilage ;  subsequently,  as  they  increase  in  breadth, 
they  unite  laterally,  and  become  layers  of  false  membrane.  Thus, 
by  the  constant  formation  of  new  cell-layers,  internal  to  those 
previously  developed,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  more  and  more 
diminished.  Under  this  action  the  basement  membrane  loses  its 
peculiarity,  of  allowing  no  vessel  to  pass,  and  minute  tortuous 
capillaries  are  prolonged  into  the  older  layers  of  the  tissue.  The 
newer  parts  have  less  color,  are  less  firm  than  the  older,  and  con- 
tain only  round  and  oval  (no  fusiform)  cells,  nuclei  and  granules. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are  shed  into  the  joint  as  pus-cells,  where, 
continuing  to  multiply,  they  render  the  fluid  more  and  more  puri- 
form. 

This  species  of  action,  as  it  takes  place  upon  serous  membranes, 
is  described  by  Rokitansky,  under  the  name  of  Tissue-vegetation 
{Oewebsvegetation).     Subjoined  is  his  account  of  the  process. 

"A  second  portion  of  the  products  of  the  inflamed  tissues  {serous 
memhranes),  the  'Gewebsvegetation'  [Tissue-vegetation)  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  exudation,  and  arises  in  consequence  of  effusion 
into  the  subserous  tissue.  It  consist  in  a  growth  from  the  basement 
membrane  of  masses  of  cells,  in  a  vegetation  of  round,  oval,  and 
fusiform  cells  which  dissolve  themselves  into  a  hyaline  mass,  and 
become  areolar  fibrill^e.  Examination  of  this  material  on  serous 
membranes  offers  the  most  and  richest  explanations  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  this  vegetation.  On  the  serous  membranes 
arise  layers  of  round,  oval,  and  fusiform  cells  of  ^-^  millimetre  in 
diameter,  with  nuclei  of  x^o  millimetre.  They  grow  out  of  the 
membrane  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  villous  covering,  papilla-like 
granulations,  or  of  branching  and  anastomosing  folds,  and  give  to 
the  surface  its  well-known  dull  velvety  appearance.  At  the  same 
time  the  serous  membrane  loses  its  fibrous  texture,  and  assumes  a 
hyaline  gelatinous  consistence.     The  vegetation  forms  itself  into  a 
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simple  or  an  interrupted  lamella,  or  into  a  network,  and  these  again 
give  origin  to  new  masses  of  cells,  of  fringes,  papillae  or  bands. 
In  this  way  are  piled  np  simple  or  looped  lamellae  or  network ; 
these  last  intermingle  freely,  whereby  a  change  into  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  advances  from  the  older  to  the  newer  strata.  The  nutri- 
ment for  this  continuous  vegetation  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
vessels  advancing  into  it  from  the  serous  membrane ;  but  some  • 
portion  of  it  may  be  borrowed  from  the  exudation  contained  in 
the  cavity  within  the  growing  formation.  The  growth,  when 
the  blastema  (histogenetic  material)  dissolves,  is  reduced  into  a 
serous  fluid." — Lehrhuch  der  Pathologisclien  Anatomic,  Band  I.  s. 
136. 

Besides  this  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
there  takes  place  in  the  snbsynovial  areolar  tissue  an  action,  which 
is  in  reality  the  same  occurring  under  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances. This  similar  action  on  the  snbsynovial  textures  is  a  vege- 
tation of  cells  in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue ;  it  takes  place 
in  every  mesh  around  the  synovial  membrane,  beginning  at  first 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  basement-structure,  and  spreading  gradu- 
ally outwards,  centrifugally ;  it  fills  the  areolaa  with,  and  at  last 
converts  the  tissue  into,  a  translucent  and  gelatinous  mass.  The 
growth  takes  its  origin  from  the  areolar-cells  (see  Chap.  I.),  and  is 
similar  to  the  process  whereby  loss  of  substance,  open  wounds, 
fractnres  of  bones,  divided  tendons,  &c.,  are  repaired — similar 
therefore  to  granulation,  which  can  only  take  place  by  the  agency 
of  connective  tissne,  and  in  the  places  where  it  abounds. 

Mr.  Paget  has  given  an  account  of  the  glazing  of  the  surface  of 
open  wounds.  "Blood  gradually  ceasing  to  flow  from  the  surface 
of  such  a  wound,  one  may  still  see  some  blood-tinged,  serous-look- 
ing fluid  oozing  from  it  slowly ;  as  this  becomes  paler,  some  of  it 
collects  like  a  whitish  film  or  glazing  on  the  surface ;  and  this,  if 
it  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
abundance  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  imbedded  appa- 
rently in  a  fibrinous  film.  The  collection  of  these  corpuscles  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  especially  on  wounded  muscles  and  fasciae, 
appears  to  depend  only  on  their  peculiar  adhesiveness.  One  sees 
them  adhering  much  more  firmly  than  ever  the  red  corpuscles  do 
to  the  walls  of  the  minute  bloodvessels,  and  to  the  glass  on  which 
they  are  examined ;  and  so  on  cut  surfaces,  while  the  other  consti- 
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tuents  of  tlie  blood  flow  away,  tlie  white  corpuscles,  and  probably 
also  some  of  tbe  fibrin,  quickly  coagulating,  adhere.'" 

These  cells,  which  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Paget  to  be  white  blood 
corpuscles,  are,  I  believe,  formed  by  and  from  the  areolar  cells — 
bodies  which  we  know  to  possess  nuclei,  and  to  have  a  generative 
power.  If  we  have  an  oppoi^tunity,  which  frequently  occurs  in  a 
hospital,  of  examining  a  wound  inflicted  a  few  days  before  death 
"we  shall  find  the  areolar  cells  in  the  neighborhood  enlarged,  filled 
with  granules,  and  if  acetic  acid  be  added  their  nuclei  will  be  found 
evident  and  large.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  full  account  of 
this  process,  as  it  occurs  in  all  the  connective  tissues  throughout 
the  body.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  paper  in  Beale's  Archives 
of  Medicine,  "  On  Granulation,"  &c. ;  but  it  may  be  said  here,  that 
these  areolar  cells  enlarge,  fill  themselves  with  nuclei,  and  granules 
which  pass  through  the  cell  membrane,  and  escape  into  the  areolar 
meshes,  and  there  go  on  multiplying  until  each  mesh  is  filled  by 
them  and  their  progeny.  This  view  gains  great  support  from  the 
actions  which  take  place  in  bone  cells  under  inflammatory  disease, 
actions  which  can  be  followed  with  much  more  readiness  than  in 
the  areolar  tissue ;  the  cell-changes  in  ulceration  of  cartilage  also 
support  this  principle,  since  the  three  tissues  and  species  of  cell  all 
belong  to  the  same  class — to  the  connective  tissues  (Bonders'  Bin- 
degewehe). 

As  this  process  goes  on,  the  basement  membrane  disappears,  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  areolar  tissue  itself  changes,  and  all  the 
textures  involved  become  simply  a  jelly-like  mass.  The  cells,  in 
which  the  growth  takes  origin,  lose  their  existence ;  as  do  all  such 
bodies  when  they  produce  a  plentiful  progeny,  and  the  fibrous 
(intercellular)  parts  of  the  tissue  are  eaten  up,  and  absorbed  into 
this  superabundant  growth,  as  is  the  law  in  all  long-continued  in- 
flammations of  the  connective  tissues.  The  more  recent  parts  of 
this  growth,  that  is  both  the  inner  and  outer  layer,  consist  entirely 
of  round  and  oval  cells,  and  bare  nuclei.  The  older  portions  pos- 
sess also  a  number  of  fusiform  cells,  which  arrange  themselves  in 
line  intersecting  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  network.  This  is  a 
commencement  to  the  regeneration  of  areolar  tissue ;  the  lines  of 
fusiform  cells  may  be  seen  in  difi'erent  stages ;  in  some  those  bodies 
vary  but  slightly  from  the  oval  form,  having  still  a  considerable 
circumference  in  proportion  to  their  length ;  in  others  the  cells 

'  Paget's  "  Surgical  Pathology,"  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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become  longer  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  breadth,  acquire  taper  ends, 
and  at  last  become  mere  cell-fibres.  If  the  process  be  tolerably 
healthy,  the  formative  action  goes  on  until  a  real,  but  clumsy, 
areolar  tissue  is  formed  comparable  to  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound ;  but 
if  the  action  be  modified  by  struma,  or  indeed  by  any  advanced 
debility,  the  granulation  does  not  advance  beyond  its  crude  gela- 
tinous condition.  Between  these  two  many  gradations  exist,  creat- 
ing differences  in  the  more  or  less  marked  scrofalous  type  of  the 
particular  case. 

"While  this  inflammatory  action  on  the  synovial  membrane  is 
proceeding  the  cartilages  become  diseased.  The  subject  of  ulcera- 
tion in  these  structures  has  been  already  in  part  discussed  (Chap. 
II.);  and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  changes  therein  are,  like  the 
changes  in  the  other  structures  of  the  joint,  due  to  inflammation; 
it  is  true  that  the  cartilaginous  inflammation  is  a  secondary  action, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  its  ulceration  is  due  simply  to  passive  erosion 
of  the  cartilage,  as  the  growth  of  certain  mosses  and  lichen  may  eat 
away  the  stone  from  which  they  sprout.  The  course  of  the  morbid 
action  is  as  follows : — 

As  granulations  form  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  they,  lying  thickly  on  the  synovial  fringes,  overlap  the 
cartilage  more  or  less.  About  this  time  appear  in  that  structure 
some  slightly  elevated  spots,  which  have  lost  their  brilliant  polish 
and  translucent  appearance,  and  have  become  of  a  dead  dirty-yel- 
lowish hue.  These  specks  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  cartilage, 
under  the  thickened  fold  of  synovial  membrane,  or  at  its  edge,  or 
in  the  centre  of  the  joint-surface,  where  no  false  membrane  as  yet 
exists.  If  a  section  be  made  perpendicularly  through  one  of  these 
spots,  it  will  be  found  to  be  conical  in  shape,  the  base  being  at  the 
free  surface,  the  apex  deep  in  the  structure  of  the  cartilage.  The 
depth,  at  which  the  apex  may  be,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  sometimes  there  is  a  very  perceptible  breadth  of  apparently 
healthy  cartilage  between'it  and  the  attached  surface ;  later  the  cone 
is  truncated  by  the  bone. 

If  the  section  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  at  the  diseased  part,  the  cartilage-corpuscles  have  become 
much  larger,  and  the  cells  contained  in  them  have  also  greatly 
increased  both  in  size  and  number,  each  one  being  provided  with 
a  number  of  nuclei,  and  having  become  more  or  less  granular ; 
some  of  them  also  contain  oil-globules. 
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Sectiuu  oi'  strumous  ulcer  of  cartilage,  magni- 
fied 500  diameters. 


This  disturbance  of  tlie  usual  condition  commences  below  tbe 
part  whicli  looks  to  the  naked  eje 
diseased;  but  becomes  more  and 
more  marked  towards  the  free 
edge  of  the  section,  where  many 
of  the  swollen  corpuscles  lose 
their  distinctness  of  outline,  and 
even  coalesce.  The  indistinctness 
of  outline  is  owing,  according  to 
Eokitansky  and  Weber,  to  the 
gelatification  of  the  hyaline  sub- 
stance, but  this  assertion  requires 
proof:  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
during  and  in  consequence  of  this 
alteration  of  the  cells,  the  hyaline 
substance  becomes  obscurely  gra- 
nular, striated,  and  fibrous ;  it  also 
assumes  a  yellowish  color. 

The  free  surface  of  these  unhealthy  spots,  examined  by  the 
microscope,  presents  a  rough  uneven  aspect,  full  of  irregular  de- 
pressions and  equally  irregular  elevations.  The  depressions  are 
formed  by  the  rupture  of  swollen  corpuscles,  and  the  elevations, 
which  are  fibrous  or  velvety,  by  the  projection  of  the  altered  hya- 
line substance.  Scattered  over  this  surface  are  many  cells,  with 
several  nuclei,  and  more  or  less  granular,  some  of  which  are  under- 
going further  changes,  becoming  fusiform  or  even  stellate. 

These  spots  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  cartilage,  either  at  the 
edge  overlapped  by  the  false  tissue  or  in  the  middle  of  the  joint, 
where  two  surfaces  of  cartilage  are  in  actual  contact,  no  false  tissue 
intervening,  or  in  any  part  of  the  incrusting  material  Avhich  granu- 
lation has  not  yet  reached ;  again  under  this  tissue  the  cartilage  may 
remain  for  the  most  part  healthy,  and  in  these  places  the  whole 
zone  of  false  tissue,  with  its  ramifications  and  its  plexus  of  vessels, 
can  be  lifted  entirely  from  the  cartilage,  wherever  that  structure 
has  remained  sound ;  but,  wherever  it  has  undergone  the  alterations 
already  described,  there  occurs  a  peculiar  adhesion  between  the  two 
tissues  in  a  manner  now  to  be  explained.  As  the  ulceration  con- 
tinues it  approaches  more  and  more  the  attached  surface,  the  hj^a- 
line  substance  becomes  fibrous  over  a  greater  area  and  in  greater 
depth,  the  corpuscles  increase  in  size  and  burst,  discharging  the 
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cells  into  tlie  surrounding  structure,  in  whicli  many  apparently 
empty  rifts  and  chasms  are  perceptible.  The  direction  of  these 
cracks  appears  peculiarly  arbitrary ;  some  of  them  run  with  the 
fibres,  others  directly,  others  obliquely,  across  them ;  many  of  them 
terminate  at  either  end  more  or  less  abruptly ;  but  some  of  them, 
and  this  of  course  depends  upon  a  fortunate  position  of  the  sec- 
tion, are  seen  to  diverge  from  a  centre  larger  than  any  one  of  the 
branches,  which  are  themselves  larger  near  the  centre  than  towards 
their  termination ;  the  whole  shape  is  like  that  of  a  crack  or  star  in 
a  pane  of  glass,  produced  by  striking  it  with  any  small  object.  On 
examining  this  stellate  rift  more  closely,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  gran- 
ular throughout ;  on  applying  dilute  acetic  acid  the  granules  fade, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  star  one  or  more  nuclei  will  become  evi- 
dent. In  fact,  this  apparently  empty  space  is  not  empty  at  all,  nor 
is  it  a  series  of  cracks  in  the  hyaline  substance,  whose  directions 
are  accidental.  It  is  a  stellate  cell  developed  from  one  of  the  car- 
tilage cells,  that  had  been  scattered  from  a  ruptured  corpuscle,  and 
which  is  in  form  and  size  exactly  like  one  of  the  cells  so  character- 
istic of  areolar  tissue.     In  fact,  the  cartilage  has  slowly  undergone 

a  transformation  into  a  form  of  granula- 
tion, or  into  nascent  areolar  tissue,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  has  occurred,  be- 
tween the  structure  thus  formed  and  the 
similar  material  growing  from  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  an  adhesion  or  inter- 
weaving which  becomes  more  and  more 
intimate  until  at  last  it  is  mere  continuity. 
It  is  this  condition  which  led  Mr.  Aston 
Key^  to  ascribe  the  ulceration  of  carti- 
lage to  the  action  of  a  rodent  tissue  grow- 
ing from  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  which  gradually  absorbed 
the  cartilage,  supposed  in  this  instance 
to  be  perfectly  passive.^  A  clearer  know- 
ledge, however,  and  a  closer  study  of  the 
phenomena  lead  us  to  the  truth  that  the 
cartilage   is  ulcerated  by  an  action   or 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix. 

^  It  is  singular  liow  pertinaciously  many  surgeons  have  clung  to  the  view  that 
cartilage  is  a  merely  passive  material,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Goodsir's  and  Dr.  Redfern's 


Fig.  7. 
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actions  of  its  own,  and  thus  we  come  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  opinion.  This  celebrated  snrgeon  so  clearly  saw 
that  this  was  the  case,  that  in  order  to  explain  its  possibility  he  had 
to  insist  on  the  presence  of  vessels,  because  non-vascular  parts  were 
supposed  incapable  of  inflammation.  As,  however,  it  can  now  be 
certainly  affirmed  that  any  part  which  is  cajiable  of  nutrition  is 
also  caj)able  of  inflammation,  it  can,  I  submit,  be  no  longer  denied 
that  cartilage  is  liable  to  be  inflamed,  and  consequently  ulcerated, 
whenever  an  inflammatory  disease  attacks  the  other  structures  of 
the  joint.' 

It  has  been  said  that  during  this  process  many  cartilage  corpus- 
cles burst  on  or  near  the  surface,  discharging  the  cells  among  the 
fibres  of  the  altered  hyaline  substance,  and  into  the  joint  cavity. 
We  have  in  the  present  chapter  traced  what  becomes  of  them  in 
the  former  situation.  In  Chapter  II.  we  found  that  the  cells  which 
are  set  free  into  the  joint  cavity  continue  to  multiply  there  as  they 
did  in  their  natural  situation,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  pus. 

The  cartilaginous  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  a  hypersemia 
of  the  vessels  beneath  the  articular  lamella,  which  any  one  may 
determine  for  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  split  several 
bones,  over  whose  extremities  the  cartilages  are  ulcerating.  Thus, 
although  it  is  certain  that  what  is  called  vascularity  of  a  tissue  is 
not  necessary  to  confer  on  it  a  power  of  becoming  inflamed,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  when  a  tissue  makes  increased  nutritive  de- 
mands, increased  supply  will  be  brought  to  it.  Hence  the  vessels 
supplying  an  inflamed  part  will  become  hypereemic,  whether  they 
be  situated  actually  in  the  part  or  at  some  distance  from  it. 

If  the  whole  cartilage,  as  well  as  the  sjmovial  membrane,  were 
thus  changed  into  granulation  tissue,  and  they  became  united  toge- 

investigation  into  their  changes.  As  late  as  1853  M.  Richet,  de  I'Hopital  Bon  Se- 
cours,  published  a  paper  "On  White  Swelling,"  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie 
Imperiale,  in  which  he  says  "  that  the  only  direct  manner  of  proving  that  cartilages 
are  susceptible  of  inflammation  would  be  to  demonstrate  vessels  in  the  substance 
itself."  It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  an  argument  which  bears  its  fallacy  so  openly. 
The  Guy's  School  of  Pathology  follows,  however,  M.  Richet  in  this  instance,  and 
even  in  its  last  production  carries  the  same  argument  further.  Mr.  Bryant  says 
"they"  (the  cartilages)  "may  undergo  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  using  the  latter  in 
its  simpler  sense.  Inflame  and  ulcerate  they  cannot,  as  the  presence  of  vessels  in 
the  tissue  is  generally  considered  necessary  for  such  processes."  That  is,  they 
may  undergo  all  the  actions  of  inflammation,  but  they  cannot  inflame. 

'  See  papers  of  mine  "On  the  Articular  Cartilages"  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Quar- 
terly, Oct.  1859,  and  in  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.  I860. 
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tlieras  just  described,  tlie  joint  would  be  obliterated,  and  if  tlie 
new  material  should  then  contract  into  a  tougb  fibrous  substance, 
tlie  disease  would  terminate  in  what  is  called  false  ancliylosis.  But 
it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  cartilage  over  the  whole 
surface  is  thus  uniformly  altered ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually 
affected  very  deeply  in  certain  parts,  before  it  begins  to  be  diseased 
in  others ;  hence  the  inflammation  spreads  at  these  points  more 
rapidly  to  the  bone,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  inflamed.  Inflam- 
mation of  bone  is  the  same  action,  whether  it  begin  primarily  in 
that  tissue  or  spread  to  it  from  another  structure,  and  in  the  chapter 
on  osteitis  these  actions  will  be  fullj^  handled.  It  must^  therefore, 
suf&ce  to  say  here  that  as  bone  is  a  connective  tissue,  having  cells 
and  intercellular  substance,  and  as  it  is  a  tissue  which  once  was 
cartilage,  its  actions  would  be  presumed,  on  ci  priori  reasoning 
alone,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  like  structures.  Indeed  we  find,  in 
caries  and  suppuration  of  this  material,  that  the  cells  in  the  lacuna3 
grow  and  generate  at  the  expense  of  the  intercellular  parts.  By 
this  process  the  cancellar  plates,  which  support  the  articular  lamella, 
after  a  certain  time  give  way.  This,  of  course,  occurs  soonest  at 
those  parts  which  have  first  become  inflamed,  namely,  at  the  spots 
whence  the  cartilage  has  been  ulcerated.  Therefore,  very  soon 
after  such  ulceration  has  reached  the  bone  surface,  the  lamella  pow- 
ders away  in  little  prisms. 

But  the  bone  inflammation,  having  once  been  set  up,  spreads 
laterally  so  as  to  be  going  on  beneath  portions  of  cartilage,  which 
have  not  been  eroded  on  their  free  surface.  In  such  spots,  also, 
the  articular  lamella,  after  a  time,  gives  way,  and  the  cartilage 
becomes  detached  not  from,  but  with,  that  structure. 

By  these  actions  the  cancellous  cavities  are  laid  bare  to  the  joint, 
and  from  their  lining  membrane,  as  well  as  from  the  bone  cells 
themselves,  sprout  up  granulations,  which  unite  with  those  from 
the  synovial  membrane,  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  them. 
Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lamella  and  cartilage  have  been 
detached  complete,  these  two  form  a  barrier  between  the  new  tis- 
sues from  bone  and  synovial  membrane.  In  the  examination  of 
joints  that  have  long  been  the  subject  of  strumous  sjmovitis,  such 
detached  pieces  of  cartilage  are  frequentl}^  found  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  deep  surface  (formerly 
attached)  of  these  pieces  of  cartilage  is  rough  and  gritty,  like  sand- 
paper, from  the  remains  of  the  articular  lamella,  now  dissolved  by 
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loosening  of  tlie  tubular  structure  into  a  series  of  prismS;  one  of 
whose  ends  remains  adherent  to  the  cartilage.  The  fatty  degenera- 
tion (a  constant  accompaniment  in  connective  tissues  of  insufficient 
nutrition)  which  the  cartilage  cells  of  these  fragments  undergo 
causes  the  intercellular  material  to  become  fibrous ;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  fibriiication  to  that  described  as  a  result  of  infiam- 
matorj^  disease,  and  the  fibres  never  commingle  with  those  of  the 
granulations  from  the  synovial  membrane ;  the  degenerated  carti- 
lage always  remains  unattached. 

Having  now  followed  up  these  three  processes,  viz.,  granulation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  alteration  of  the  cartilage  into  nascent 
areolar  tissue,  and  sprouting  of  granulations  from  the.  bone,  we 
must  continue  to  trace  them  in  their  further  development,  both 
progressive  and  retrogressive.  The  condition  to  which  we  have 
brought  all  these  parts  is  as  follows:  The  synovial  membrane, 
including  much  subsynovial  tissue,  is  overgrown  by  a  mass  of 
granulations,  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  cartilages  and 
articular  lamella  have  disappeared,  and  from  the  cancelli  grows 
out  a  similar  granulating  structure.  These  two  masses  of  granula- 
tion matter,  united  at  the  edges,  inclose  a  cavity,  containing  pus  of 
a  more  or  less  perfect  sort,  which  in  all  probability  finds  exit  along- 
one  or  more  sinuses  traversing  the  tissue.  Now  this  condition  is 
simply  that  of  an  abscess  which  is  becoming  filled  up.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  once  the  joint  as  a  frictionless  apparatus  has  been 
destroyed,  nature  aims  at  obliterating  the  now  useless  or  rather 
injurious  cavity:  she  does  this  by  just  the  same  process,  whereby 
she  fills  up  any  other  cavity,  accidental  or  diseased — by  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization.  But  this  false  tissue  may  act  in  several 
ways :  firstly,  it  may  simply  continue  to  grow  in  circumference 
centrifugally  without  increasing  centripetally,  more  and  more  of 
the  periarticular  tissues  becomes  involved,  but  the  cavity  remain- 
ing open  and  suppurating ;  secondly,  it  may  degenerate  in  several 
parts,  causing  fresh  suppurations  in  the  cavity  and  abscesses  in 
the  substance  itself  of  the  false  tissue ;  thirdly,  it  may  both  grow 
and  contract  towards  the  centre,  fill  up  the  cavity,  and  unite  the 
bones.  Of  the  first  of  these  there  is  pathologically  nothing  further 
to  say ;  it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  a  process  already  described. 
The  second  set  of  actions  are  degenerative.  The  transition  from  a 
round  granulation  cell  to  a  pus  cell  is  very  small,  and  such  change 
frequently  takes  place  in  this  new  tissue ;  the  same  ultimate  end 
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also  is  produced  by  the  fattj  degeneration  wliicTi  large  portions  of 
the  mass  may  undergo.  By  either  process  abscesses  are  produced' 
which  increase  constantly  in  size,  destroying  more  and  more  of  the 
material  whereby  ultimate  union  might  otherwise  be  obtained.  It 
is  a  great  error  to  look  upon  pus  as  the  destructive  material ;  it  is 
the  result,  not  the  cause  of  tissue-solution ;  how  otherwise  could  an 
abscess  gradually  contract,  squeezing  out  more  and  more  of  the 
fluid  until  its  walls  can  come  in  contact  and  unite  ?  The  reason 
why  it  is  necessary  to  let  out  pus  is  that  the  walls  may  come  toge- 
ther ;  for  as  long  as  the  granulation  represents  surface  not  in  con- 
tact with  a  similar  texture  many  of  the  cells  which  grow  from  that 
surface  will  form  into  pus-cells,  whereas  they  might  otherwise  unite 
with  the  opposite  wall  and  form  tissue.  Hence,  after  opening  an 
abscess  we  put  on  a  compress  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in 
contact.  The  proportion  between  the  amount  of  pus  and  the 
amount  of  granulation  is  very  variable,  in  different  and  even  in 
the  same  case.  In  very  cachectic  cases  the  tissue  has  not  power  to 
remain,  but  the  inner  cells  melt  away  into  pus,  and  thus  we  have 
a  larger  abscess  and  cavity,  and  less  fungous  tissue  than  in  Case 
XXYI.  An  examination  of  such  a  joint  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter  (see  Case  XXXV.). 

Fatty  degeneration  is  not  infrequent,  and  may  last  long  before  it 
produce  abscess.  In  examinations  of  gelatinous  tissue  not  yet 
suppurating  there  may  be  found  many  spots  where  the  microscope 
clearly  reveals  this  retrograde  action.  Such  spots  are  generally 
lighter  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  tissue,  are  straw-colored,  and  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  a  diffuse  suppuration  at  these  places 
have  not  already  begun;  certainly  in  spots  with  a  light  greenish 
tino;e,  which  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  in  the  substance  of  the 
gelatinous  tissue,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cells  had  more  the 
appearance  of  the  pus-cell  than  any  such  bodies  in  other  parts  of 
the  growth — possessed  several  highly  refractive  nuclei. 

It  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens,  and  then  only  when  the 
strength  of  the  J3atient  has  been  very  much  reduced,  that  the  whole 
tissue  at  once  suffers  from  fatt}^  degeneration.  There  then  occurs 
a  wide-spread  unhealthy  suppuration,  great  loosening  of  the  joint, 
and  necrosis  of  the  cancellous  bone  structure. 

•  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  show  how  a  mass  of  cells,  becoming  fatty, 
deliquesce  and  leave  a  cavity  partially  filled  with  oily  matters,  and  how  the  cells 
formed  on  the  new  surface  thus  produced  fall  into  the  chasms  and  become  pus-cells. 
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Occasionally,  in  the  midst  of  this  new  granulation  tissue,  little 
spots  of  tubercle  (miliary  tubercle)  will  be  found,  but  these  forma- 
tions are  rare.  Some  misconception  generally  prevails  as  to  the 
influence  of  tubercular  matter  upon  disease,  and  it  seems  to  be  fre- 
quently considered  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  the 
secondary  changes.  I  am  by  my  own  observations  convined  that 
Yirchow  is  right  in  looking  upon  tubercle  as  one  form  of  cell  de- 
generation.' This  is,  however,  hardly  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
minute  pathology  of  tubercle ;  suf&ce  it  to  say  that  it  is  produced 
in  these  new  tissues  from  the  cells,  that  it  is  only  one  form  of  the 
alterations  they  will  after  a  time  undergo,  and  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  granulations,  but  is  formed  from  them.  They  are  there- 
fore not  a  cause,  but  one  of  the  products,  of  strumous  synovitis. 
The  tubercle  is  simply  one  of  the  degenerations  which  the  new 
tissue  may  undergo. 

The  third  process  is  the  means  whereby  union  between  the  bones 
is  produced.  The  masses  of  granulation  from  the  osseous,  synovial 
and  subsynovial  tissues,  having  intermingled,  inclose  a  cavity 
which  contains  pus.  In  the  iveaker  states  of  system  this  cavity 
does  not  decrease ;  it  rather  increases,  because  many  of  the  new 
cells  formed  on  the  inner  surface  become  pus-cells ;  but  when  a 
little  more  power  is  acquired,  these  bodies  remain  and  assist  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  space,  until  they  grow  across  the  cavity  and  unite 
with  its  opposite  neighbors ;  at  the  same  time  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  power,  the  whole  mass  of  granulations  under- 
going further  development  becomes  more  fibrous  and  contracts 
centripetally.^  By  these  means  the  pus  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
cavity,  which  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  bones  are  now  joined 
together  by  a  solid  fleshy  mass  which,  as  it  consolidates,  contracts 
more  and  more,  after  the  manner  of  all  cicatrices,  and  draws  into 
closer  contact,  not  only  the  bones  themselves,  but  the  skin  over 
them.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  joint  anchylosed  after  a  strumous 
synovitis  is  often  smaller  in  circumference  than  its  healthy  fellow. 

In  course  of  time,  when  the  limb  has  been  kept  perfectly  still, 
the  fibrous  tissue,  which  sprouts  from  the  cancellar  walls,  begins 
to  be  studded  with  minute  points  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  so  be- 
come gradually  bony.  The  process  radiates  along  the  fibrous 
growths  from  each  bone :  in  fact,  they  grow  along  the  tissue  until 

1  Cellular  Pathologie,  p.  422. 
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the  process  at  one  end  comes  in  contact  with  tliat  at  tlie  otlier. 
Thus  all  the  intersecting  net-like  fibrous  elements  are  converted 
into  bone;  the  whole  forming  a  meshwork  of  thin  osseous  plates 
inclosing  cavities,  therefore  a  structure  perfectly  similar  to  the 
cancellous  portion  of  bone.  Indeed  the  demarcation  between  the 
one  bone  and  the  other  becomes  obliterated ;  even  when  the  con- 
solidated mass  is  split,  no  line  of  junction  can  be  found — the  two 
are  fused.  When  the  whole  fibro-cellular  mass  has  been  thus  ossi- 
fied, the  anchylosis  is  called  a  true  one.  Sometimes  portions  of  the 
false  tissue  will  be  converted  into  cartilage  previous  to  ossification ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  accidental  condition,  is  not  essential  to  its  con- 
version into  bone,  and  rarely  takes  place  in  strumous  disease. 

Symptoms. 

Among  these  we  must  include  not  only  the  local  signs  of  inflam- 
mation, but  also  that  general  condition  which  would  lead  us  to 
pronounce  the  disease  scrofulous  or  otherwise.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  state  which  may  be  firmly  fixed 
in,  and  produced  by,  a  highly  depraved  habit  of  body,  or  with  one 
which,  commencing  in  some  exciting  cause,  puts  on  just  sufiicient 
slowness  of  action  and  other  generic  signs  to  warrant  its  inclusion 
under  the  head  of  strumous  inflammations.  In  making  this  dis- 
tinction at  the  bedside,  we  are  guided  not  by  local  signs  and  history 
of  the  case  alone,  but  also  by  the  general  appearance  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  patient. 

The  strumous  diathesis  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and 
care ;  many  writers  and  lecturers  detail  certain  complexions  and 
other  signs  whereby  they  believe  themselves  capable  of  detecting 
this  taint,  that  is  to  say,  of  detecting  a  tendency  to  certain  forms  of 
malady.  Many  of  these  signs  are,  I  believe,  fallacious,  and  the  rest 
are  not  diagnostic  of  the  constitution,  but  of  strumous  disease 
actually  commenced,  and  then  present.  Pine  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  are  said  to  be  marks  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  but  quite  as 
much  and  more  intractable  forms  of  struma  occur  in  individuals 
with  thick  swarthy  complexions  and  coarse  dark  hair.  I  know 
some  families,  one  more  particularly,  all  of  whose  members  have 
remarkably  fine  light  hair  and  light-colored  eyes,  yet  in  which  no 
scrofulous  disease  can  be  traced  for  generations  back.  The  mode 
of  growth  of  hair  scattered  far  forward  on  the  temple,  low  down  on 
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the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  ending  in  a  soft  colorless  down,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  a  sio'n  of  the  strnmous  taint.  I  conceive  this  notion 
rests  upon  far  too  slight  a  basis  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a' 
means  of  diagnosis.  Again  it  has  been  affirmed  that  thickened 
finger  ends  and  hooked  nails  is  a  marked  sign  of  strumous  disease, 
but  careful  observation  has  convinced  me  that  any  malady  producing 
violent  protracted  cough  will  impress  this  form  upon  the  nails. 
Phthisis  produces  it,  and  therefore  this  idea  of  its  strumous  origin 
has  become  prevalent ;  but  asthma  will  also  cause  it,  and  I  watched 
for  many  months  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  abscess  of  the 
liver  opening  into  the  lung,  whose  nails  became  more  hooked  and 
finger  ends  more  clubbed  as  the  cough  continued  and  increased  in 
violence.  The  patient  has  recovered,  and  has  for  some  years 
coughed  hardly  more  than  any  healthy  person,  and  the  nails  have 
gradually  resumed  their  former  shape. 

Other  appearances,  to  be  immediately  specified,  are  not  so  much 
evidences  of  a  strumous  constitution  as  of  a  malady  then  present. 
Struma  consists  in  a  state  of  bad  nutrition,  and  of  this  evil  action 
the  appearances  are  the  outward  signs ;  the  symptoms  of  a  morbid 
action  then  going  on,  rather  than  of  one  about  to  begin. 

Such  defective  nutrition  gives  rise  to  two  sets  of  appearances, 
each  remarkable  for  itself  and  for  its  distinct  separation  from  the 
other.  The  former  is  marked  by  a  peculiarly  large  and  sluggish 
pupil,  most  observable  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  combined 
with  a  light-colored  iris ;  we  know  that  an  iris  of  such  hue  should 
be  extremely  rapid  in  its  action,  because  the  small  amount  of  pig- 
ment renders  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  light.'  The  white  of  the 
eye  is  in  these  cases  of  a  bluish-pearly  hue,  marked  by  the  passage 
of  one  or  two  wavy  vessels.  The  skin  is  often  remarkably  clear, 
with  a  cold  bluish  tone  in  the  very  transparent  shadows  that  makes 
if  look  translucent.  There  is  often  a  pearly  tint  about  the  upper 
lip  and  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  beauties  of  the  old  French 
court  tried  to  imitate  with  powder.  The  veins,  in  certain  parts  on 
the  upper  eyelid,  about  the  temple,  and  across  the  lower  jaw  near  its 
angle,  are  very  visible,  making  purple  markings  under  the  skin. 
The  temples  are  thin  and  clear ;  the  cheeks,  defined  in  outline,  have 
a  soft  bloom  upon  them,  while  red  and  brilliantly  tinted  lips  add  to 

'  Hufelancl,  "  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Skrofelkrinklieit,"  has  remarked  that  this 
peculiarity  of  eye  is  in  children  an  accompaniment  of  mesenteric  disease. 
9 
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tlie  whole  ricliness  and  delicacy  of  coloring.  Bredow/  a  Eussian 
physician/ observes  on  tlie  great  beauty  of  this  aspect,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  tranquillity,  almost  impassiveness,  of  most  "  parts 
of  the  face,  which  takes  its  frequently  spiritual  expression  chiefly 
from  the  eyes."  It  is  beauty,  but  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which,  together 
with  the  tranquillity  and  stillness  of  the  face,  reminds  one  of  that 
bloom  which,  we  know,  often  revisits  for  a  few  moments  the  features 
of  the  dead. 

Another  type  brings  with  it  ugliness  of  the  coarsest  description. 
The  head  is  large  and  angular,  bigger  behind  than  in  front ;  the 
ears  are  big,  puffy,  shapeless,  and  project  from  the  head ;  the  jaws 
are  prominent ;  the  nose  swollen,  and  its  cartilages  ill-defined ;  the 
lips  thick  and  shapeless ;  the  hair  coarse,  dull,  either  dark  or  of  a 
disagreeable  red;  the  conjunctiva  of  a  dirty-yellow  and  muddy 
appearance ;  the  eyelids  thick,  swelled,  and  red,  even  when  free  of 
inflammation;  the  lash  ill-developed  and  scattered;  the  complexion 
dull  and  opaque ;  the  skin  coarse,  unctuous,  and  marked  with  large 
orifices  of  sebaceous  ducts.  The  figure  is  ungainly;  the  limbs  un- 
wieldy ;  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones,  the  hands,  and  feet  are  large ; 
the  belly  prominent.^ 

Now  in  both  these  cases  the  morbid  appearance  is  not  one  of 
mere  complexion — both  forms  may  be  either  dark  or  light ;  it  is 
one  of  defective  nutrition.  In  the  former  all  the  connective  tissues 
are  too  thin  and  fine,  their  powers  of  nutriment  are  insufficient ; 
thus  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  so  thin  that  the  blood  is  seen 
through  them ;  and  in  persons  thus  constituted,  hemorrhages  occur 
from  the  mucous  membrane  without  the  presence  of  any  ulcera- 
tion, but  simply  because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  within.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  clumsy,  thick 
set  of  connective  tissues ;  they  possess  sufficient  nutritive  and  but 
little  formative  power ;  hence  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  other 
intercellular  parts,  are  (instead  of  being  too  fine  or  deficient)  too 
large ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  ill-concocted,  soft,  flabby,  and 
sodden,  refusing  or  sluggishly  accepting  the  last  and  completing 
acts  of  their  development. 

'  Bredow,  On  Scrofula  and  its  Dependent  Diseases. 

2  Kortum  (Coramenta  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso,  1789,  an  admirable  treatise)  mentions 
cracking  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips  in  the  median  line,  and  of  the  former  over 
the  inter-maxillary  juncture  ;  and  if  this  be  combined  with  the  puffiness  above 
mentioned  it  may  also  be  enumerated  as  additional  evidence,  but  neither  its  pre- 
sence nor  its  absence  is  of  importance. 
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The  descriptions  are  of  course  taken  from  tlie  strongest  example 
of  each  type ;  but  observation  will,  I  am  confident,  show  that  one 
or  the  other  form  is  always  a  prevailing  mark  of  struma.  These 
appearances  are  in  reality  signs  of  strumous  disease  then  going  on, 
and  consisting,  as  that  malady  always  does,  of  defective  nutrition 
in  the  connective  tissues.  Such  a  state  produces  a  tendency  to 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  parts  it  affects ;  but  it  does  not 
merely  produce  inflammations,  it  modifies  them  also,  rendering 
them  very  slow,  insidious,  very  obstinate,  and  very  liable  to  end 
in  suppuration  or  in  degeneration  of  tissue.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  ideas  of  a  constitutional  disease;  and  if  struma  be  a 
defect  of  the  whole  nutrient  system,  causing  ill-performance  of  in- 
terstitial nutrition,  it  follows  that  an  inflammation,  which  is  an 
exaggeration  of  this  latter  process,  must  be  impressed,  even  in  an 
exaggerated  degree,  by  those  functional  faults. 

When,  therefore,  a  patient  with  a  swollen  joint  presents  himself 
to  our  notice,  and  we  find  the  above-named  signs  of  actually  pre- 
sent strumous  disease,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  inflamma- 
tion also,  if  chronic,  is  strumous ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  form 
that  conclusion  simply  because  the  hair  may  grow  far  forward  on 
the  forehead  or  low  down  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  because  the 
patient  has  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  history  of  the  case  will  aid  us  very  much  in  forming  a 
correct  judgment.  A  chronic  synovitis  may  be  the  residuum  of 
an  acute  attack,  or  it  may  be  a  relapse  after  the  patient  has 
appeared  well.  The  former  of  these  is  very  probably  (unless 
much  prolonged)  due  to  no  constitutional  taint.  If  it  have  re- 
curred without  apparently  sufficient  cause,  or  if  after  exposure  to 
fatigue  or  cold,  it  may  be  either  strumous  or  rheumatic;'  the  latter, 
if  the  primary  attack  have  been  acute  rheumatism.  But  if  the 
disease  have  arisen  by  a  painless  or  nearly  painless  tumefaction 
around  rather  than  in  the  joint,  and  have  remained  constantly 
chronic,  it  is  nearly  always  strumous.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  although  an  acute  synovitis  is  never  scrofulous,  it  may  leave 
a  strumous  inflammation  behind  it ;  for  the  strumous  cachexia  is 
especially  a  chronic  condition ;  when  an  acute  inflammation  is  by 
any  accident  set  up  in  a  strumous  person,  the  acuity  completely 
masks,  if  even  it  does  not  altogether   overpower,  the   cachexia: 

'  The  diagnostic  signs  are  given  in  the  sequel. 
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thus  a  wound  of  a  scrofulous  person,  not  in  tlie  last  stage  of  tlie 
evil;  heals  as  well  as  it  could  do  in  a  sound  individual;  the  inflam- 
mation is  acute,  and  healthy  tissue  is  produced :  so  in  an  acute 
synovitis ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  declines  and  falls  into 
the  chronic  or  even  subacute  stage,  then  the  cachexia  can  exercise 
its  power,  and  the  malady  becomes  scrofulous. 

The  second  form  of  commencement,  that  in  which  a  chronic 
synovitis  commences  after  some  slight  accident  as  a  more  or  less 
painful  disease,  is  generally  the  way  in  which  the  strumous  form 
begins  in  the  adult.  But  the  very  worst  history  of  any  case,  that 
which  shows  the  greatest  force  of  constitutional  evil,  is  the  com- 
mencement as  an  utterly  painless  swelliug  that  does  not  prevent  the 
patient  moving  about  as  usual ;  and  these  instances  are  generally 
those  most  sluggish  and  inveterate  ones  that  form  the  "  Morbid  Al- 
teration of  Structure"  of  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

Case  XXVII. — E.  Campbell,  aged  10,  came  under  my  care  at  the  Cha- 
ring-Cross  Hospital,  August  14th,  1858,  for  diseased  knee-joint. 

She  is  a  very  pretty  child,  with  well-cut  features,  dark  eyelashes,  and 
blue  eyes  ;  has  no  swelling  of  the  lips,  nor  of  the  nasal  cartilages. 

The  swelling  of  the  knee  was  only  observed  by  the  mother  three  days 
ago,  but  the  child  herself  says  that  she  has  known  of  it  for  much  n)ore  than 
that,  but  it  did  not  ever  hurt  her,  and  does  not  now  :  she  plays  about  as 
well  and  gayly  as  usual. 

The  knee  is  swollen  ;  round  in  shape  ;  the  swelling  soft,  and  with  a  fluid 
sensation  ;  there  was  a  little  tenderness  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  but 
this  was  very  slight,  and  only  mentioned  when  the  child  was  questioned. 
Ordered  a  splint  and  perfect  rest ;  tincture  of  iodine  to  be  applied  every 
morning ;  quinine  and  cod-liver  oil  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  IGth  August  she  first  complained  of  pain,  and  the  knee  became 
more  swollen.  Ordered  blister  above  the  knee,  to  be  dressed  with  simple 
ointment. 

24th.  The  swelling  is  increased  and  the  pain  is  greater :  when  she  first 
came  to  me  the  knee  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger,  in  all  dimen- 
sions, than  the  other,  now  it  is  an  inch  and  an  eighth  larger.  The  swelling 
is  round,  shapeless,  and  indistinctly  fluctuating :  the  mother  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  leave  the  girl  in  the  hospital,  but  she  was  so  unhappy  that  she 
was  fetched  out  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

Sept.  3d.  Having  an  interest  in  the  case  I  continued  to  see  her  out ; 
she  has  l)een  going  on  much  the  same  :  three  days  ago  a  blister  was 
ordered,  and  the  right  knee  to-day  is  decreased ;  the  left  is  painful  and 
swelled,  but  not  the  least  hot.  Ordered  two  grains  of  gray  powder  every 
night. 

8th.  The  swelling  of  the  left  knee  increases ;  that  of  the  right  has 
diminished :  it  is  no  longer  fluctuating,  but  has  a  more  solid,  a  semi-solid  feel. 

13th.  She  is  pale  and  languid  ;  both  legs  on  splints  ;  appetite  very  low. 
Two  days  ago  the  powder  was  discontinued  ;  the  oil  is  to  be  left  off.  Syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  iron  30  drops  thrice  a  day. 
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Having  to  go  out  of  town,  I  left  especial  directions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patient,  and  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  would  see  her,  if 
required.  On  my  return,  I  was  shocked  to  find  her  very  much  worn  and 
exsanguiueous.  The  knees  are  in  just  the  same  state ;  contain  no  fluid  ap- 
parently, but  present  a  soft  pulpy  swelling. 

The  rest  of  this  case  may  be  gathered  in  the  one  word,  consumption, 
which  was  making  rapid  progress  when  I  last  saw  her. 

In  Case  XXVI.  (p.  114),  tliat  of  Phoebe  Hope,  whose  leg  was 
amputated  for  strumous  disease  of  the  knee,  the  disease  had  begun 
four  years  before,  in  a  swelling,  which  the  mother  observed  acci- 
dentally, and  the  child  ran  about  for  six  weeks  afterwards,  as  welL 
says  the  mother,  as  ever. 

Both  these  cases,  commencing  painless,  end  badly.  The  one 
develops  the  constitutional  root  in  a  vital  organ ;  the  other  remains 
local,  but  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  resist  all  treatment. 

The  local  symptoms  of  this  disease  require  careful  consideration; 
and  that  we  may  the  more  surely  attain  a  proper  description,  we 
will  divide  it  into  three  stages  of  pathological  progress,  and  give 
the  symptoms  proper  to  each. 

Firstly. — The  inflammatory  and  granulating  processes. 

Secondly. — The  cartilaginous  and  -osseous  inflammation. 

Thirdly. — The  consolidating  and  degenerative  processes,  one  or 
both. 

The  first  of  these  is  simply  "the  head  and  front  of  the  offending;" 
the  others  are  conditions,  into  one  or  both  of  which  the  malady 
may  fall  after  an  indefinite  time.  The  object  of  such  division  is 
not  only  that  the  disease  may  be  recognized  as  it  appears,  but 
also  that  those  symptoms  may  be  comprehended,  which  point  out 
its  tendency  to  a  spontaneous  cure  by  anchylosis,  or  to  destruction 
of  the  part  by  suppuration  and  degeneration. 

First  Stage. — Swelling  may  come  on  with  or  without  pain,  and 
the  latter  condition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  less  favorable.  In  some 
cases  swelling  does  not  begin  till  a  clay  or  two  after  pain  has  been 
felt,  and  then  the  patient,  sometimes  justly,  sometimes  otherwise, 
refers  the  disease  to  a  slight  accident.  In  this  latter  case  the  swell- 
ing will  at  first  have  much  the  form  of  the  synovial  membrane ; 
but  this  condition  is  very  short,  and  corresponds  only  to  the  few 
days,  when  there  is  some  increase  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  and  very 
little  new  tissue  in  and  around  it ;  in  this  state  the  swelling  fluc- 
tuates slightly.  Some  time  after  the  disease  has  begun  in  this 
manner,  the  joint  may  actually  decrease  a  little  in  size,  and  the 
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tumefaction  left  will  be  no  longer  fluctuating,  nor  so  soft  as  pre- 
vious to  tlie  diminution.  Instead  of  conveying  to  the  practised 
finger  tlie  sensation  of  confined  fluid,  it  gives  that  of  a  soft  solid ; 
the  decrease,  under  these  circumstances,  is  of  no  good  omen ;  the 
fluid  may  have  almost  disappeared,  but  there  has  been  instead, 
formation  of  gelatinous  tissue.  From  this  time  the  joint  will  con- 
tinue more  or  less  gradually  to  swell,  the  shape  of  the  tumor 
becomes  very  different  to  that  of  an  acute  synovitis ;  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  that  of  shapelessness ;  its  form  is  not  affected  by  the 
position  of  tendons  or  of  ligaments;  but  it  includes  them  in  its 
vague  boundaries. 

The  sensation  which  the  tumefaction  conveys  to  the  hand  is  soft 
and  bogg}^,  such  as,  to  the  uneducated  finger,  may  give  the  idea  of 
fluctuation.  Many  parts  of  the  swelling  are  softer,  and  some  parts 
harder,  than  the  general  mass.  These  soft  spots  are  not  more  truly 
fluctuating  than  the  others ;  the  increase  in  softness  is  all  that  can 
be  observed  about  them.  The  harder  parts  seem  to  lie  in  the  mass, 
to  have  no  defined  boundaries,  and  cannot  be  separated,  be  lifted  up, 
or  be  seized  by  the  fingers.  The  surface  of  the  joint  becomes,  by 
degrees,  whiter  than  normal.  ■  This  symptom  is  the  more  marked, 
the  more  strumous  be  the  case,  so  that  we  may  roughly  conclude 
on  the  degree  and  mode  of  granulation  in  the  new  tissues,  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  tumor.  This  symptom  has  endowed  a  large  class 
of  joint  diseases  with  the  name  White-Swelling,  a  name  which,  in 
its  translated  form,  "Tumeur  blanche,"  is  now  more  used  in  France 
than  in  England,  its  native  country.  When  the  case  is  far  advanced, 
this  Vt^hiteness  is  very  striking ;  for  as  the  swelling  increases,  the 
skin  becomes  stretched,  polished,  and  of  a  dead-white  hue,  through 
which  tortuous  flattened  veins  meander.  The  whiteness  will  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  between  strumous  and  malignant  disease,  in  which 
latter  the  skin  is  usually  of  a  brown,  almost  coppery  hue. 

Seat  is,  if  present  at  all,  confined  to  the  first  few  days  of  the 
complaint.  In  the  best  forms  it  may  indeed  last  longer ;  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  suspicion  of  increased  warmth  throughout  the  attack, 
but  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  temperature  is  not  raised,  and  in 
the  worst,  those  in  which  the  swelling  is  most  white,  polished,  and 
undefined,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  surface  was  colder  than 
natural. 

Pain. — At  the  commencement  of  the  complaint,  there  may  be, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  pain ;  if,  however,  this  symptom  be  present,  it 
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takes  tlie  form  of  acliing;  to  which  afterwards  a  sense  of  distension 
is  added.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  this  latter  feehng, 
that  it  is  of  a  passive  character,  there  is  no  throbbing  or  bursting, 
as  is  complained  of  in  acute  synovitis,  or  in  abscesses ;  moreover, 
this  pain  is  influenced  much  more  by  the  position  than  by  the 
actual  use  of  the  limb.  If  the  disease  be  in  the  knee,  the  mere 
erect  posture  which  keeps  that  joint  low  will  produce  as  much 
pain  as  walking  about.  In  a  case  of  the  disease  in  a  finger,  the 
patient,  a  cigar-maker,  was  ordered  to  rest ;  he  left  oif  his  work,  at 
a  rather  high  table  which  kept  the  hand  elevated,  and  neglected  to 
keep  it  in  a  sling,  but  let  it  hang  down.  He  then  complained  that 
resting  hurt  him  more  than  working ;  the  pain  came  on  in  the 
evening,  and  was  absent  in  the  morning.  A  short  sling,  keeping 
the  hand  high,  changed  entirely  these  conditions.  This  influence 
of  position  is  more  marked,  and  more  unmistakable  in  the  worst 
forms  of  cases.  Sometimes  a  sensation  in  the  joint  of  intense  cold 
is  cause  of  great  complaint.  The  symptom  is  very  variable ;  in 
some  cases  altogether  absent,  in  others  slight,  in  others  most  acute. 
I  have  a  case  at  the  present  time^  in  which  the  patient  speaks  of 
this  pain  with  great  dread.  He  says  that  the  other  pains  which 
he  suffers  are  bad,  and  may  keep  him  awake,  but  this  sensation  of 
cold  is  so  horrible  that  he  has  sometimes  felt  as  thouo-h  he  could 
tear  the  limb  out  of  its  socket.  Burning  pain  is  mentioned  by 
authors  as  one  of  the  concomitants 'of  this  disease.  I  have  found 
patients,  when  questioned,  acknowledge  that  the  joint  was  hot;  but 
I  have  never  found  any  complain  of  their  own  free  will  of  painful 
heat.  It  is  dif&cult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  assign  a  sufficiently 
proven  cause  for  this  cold  sensation ;  it  may  be  that  the  growth  of 
a  badly  organized  material  starving  the  healthy  parts  may  produce 
this  feeling  in  them ;  but  such  supposition  is  mere  theory.  The 
sensation  should,  however,  be  regarded  as  of  evil  prognostication ; 
those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  most  intense  have  been  invariably, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  most  obstinate,  and  the  most 
prone  to  degeneration. 

Second  Stage. — When  the  disease  has  continued  an  indefinite 
time,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  some  months,  a  different  species 
of  pain  comes  on.  It  is  described  by  the  patient  as  "gnawing 
pains,"  "soreness  of  the   bone,"  "starting  of  the  limb  at   night.'' 

>  November,  1858. 
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These  sensations  have  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  ulcerating 
process  going  on  in  the  cartilage ;  and  so  indeed  they  are,  but  only 
in  a  secondary  manner,  for  the  pain  is  directly  produced  by  the 
hypertemia  in  the  subarticular  vessels  of  the  bone,  caused  by  the 
cartilaginous  inflammation.  Cartilage,  either  healthy  or  diseased, 
possesses  no  nerves,  the  only  conductors  of  impression  to  the  brain ; 
therefore,  when  inflamed,  it  is  as  insensible  as  when  not  inflamed; 
but  hjqDersemia  produced  thereby,  in  such  an  unyielding  structure 
as  bone,  sets  up  these  painful  symptoms. 

Another  sensation,  attributed  with  equal  want  of  precision  to 
ulceration  of  cartilages,  is  tenderness  on  pressing  the  joint  surfaces 
together.  The  origin  of  this  symptom,  although  extremely  ob- 
scure, I  believe  myself  to  have  detected.  By  questioning  minutely 
for  years  past  every  patient  that  came  in  my  way,  by  observing 
the  species  and  succession  of  different  sensations,  and  examining, 
when  possible,  the  joints  of  those  whose  symptoms  had  been  thus 
noted,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tenderness  indicates, 
that  the  articular  lamella  has  given  way  over  a  larger  or  smaller 
extent,  and  that  the  cancelli  are  laid  bare  to  the  joint.  The  actual 
sequence  of  events  can  in  most  instances  be  traced,  the  starting- 
pain  coming  on  first,  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  more,  before  the 
tenderness  supervenes.  Having  examined  a  very  large  number  of 
joints,  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  disease,  and  having,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  compared  the  symptoms  with  the  morbid  anatomy, 
I  can  affirm,  that  I  have  never  heard  complaint  of  this  peculiar 
joint  tenderness  without  finding  the  articular  lamella  broken 
through.  I  have  found  the  lamella  given  way  in  cases  where 
there  had  been  no  joint  tenderness ;  but  then  the  breaches  of 
continuity  had  been  either  very  small,  or  situated  in  some  part 
where,  in  the  position  of  the  limb,  it  could  not  be  pressed  upon  by 
the  other  bone  of  the  joint.  Grating  or  bony  crepitation  in  the 
articulation  is  a  symptom  which,  when  it  occurs,  proves  an  ulcera- 
tion of  cartilages,  throughout  probably  a  considerable  extent  of 
both  bones ;  but  the  absence  of  this  grating  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  cartilages  are  sound,  for  granulation  from  the  bone  may 
be  so  luxuriant  as  to  prevent  the  two  osseous  surfaces  coming  in 
contact.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  during  some  part  of 
the  progress  of  the  case,  the  bones  will  grate,  and  that  afterwards 
thc}^  will  altogether  cease  to  do  so.  The  reason  of  such  cessation 
is,  after  what  has  just  been  said,  perfectly  evident. 
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The  constant  gnawing  pain,  and  tlie  cliief  shock  of  the  startings, 
are  in  each  joint  referred  to  some  especial  spot,  which  is  so  invaria- 
bly the  same  as  to  be  remarkable.  At  the  shoulder  this  spot  is  in 
front,  just  below  the  acromion ;  in  the  elbow  at  the  back,  where  the 
radius  is  jointed  to  the  humerus.  At  the  wrist  it  is  at  the  back, 
outside  the  extensor  indicis.  At  the  hip,  if  there  be  pain  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  gracilis;  afterwards  it  shifts 
and  fixes  itself  behind  the  great  trochanter.^  At  the  knee,  it  is 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  At  the 
ankle,  in  front  of  and  below  the  external  malleolus.  Although  to 
these  rules  an  exception  may  here  and  there  occur,  it  is  so  unusual 
as  not  to  interfere  with  their  practical  value.  The  most  patient 
examinations  have  led  me  to  no  discovery  of  the  reason  why  the 
pain  should  be  thus  referred  to  particular  spots ;  we  must  at  present 
be  content  to  accept  the  simple  fact.  While  these  starting  pains, 
&c.,  occur,  the  limb  exhibits  a  remarkable  tendency  to  deformity 
from  contraction  of  muscles.  In  another  place  we  have  spoken  at 
length,  concerning  the  causes  of  this  action  (see  Chapter  XI.);  in 
the  present  instance  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  nervous  suscep- 
tibility of  joints,  which  permits  hypergemia  and  inflammation  of 
the  sublamellar  bone-cancelli  to  produce  starting  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  also  allows  the  same  causes  to  bring  about  a  more  regular 
and  more  constant  retraction  of  those  organs.  It  is  difficult,  or 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  say  why  in  this  action 
the  flexors  should  predominate,  and  why,  therefore,  the  limb,  if  left 
to  itself,  should  be  gradually  more  and  more  bent  up.  At  the 
knee,  where  this  disease  is  most  common,  the  action  of  the  flexors 
prevails  over  the  extensors  to  such  an  extent  that  the  joint  becomes 
bent  at  an  acute  angle.  In  very  little  time  after  such  position  has 
been  assumed  it  becomes  permanent,  and  the  retracted  muscles  hold 
the  limb  firmly  in  that  posture ;  any  attempt  to  straighten  it  pro- 
duces great  pain,  and  the  tendons  can  be  felt  tight,  and  like  cords 
under  the  skin. 

.  When  inflammation  of  cartilage  and  bone  comes  on,  the  case 
assumes  symptoms  referable  to  this  latter  disease,  which  override 
and  mask  those  of  mere  synovitis.  The  one  may  nearly  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  other,  even  in  the  later  stages,  by  the  greater 

'  For  further  account  of  liip-joint  disease  see  chapter  on  that  subject. 
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size  and  encroacTiment  of  tlie  soft  swelling,  by  the  less  implication 
of  tlie  bone,  and  less  predominance  of  tlie  osteitic  symptoms ;  still 
tliey  are  generally  alike,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed 
account  of  this  diagnosis  in  Chapter  XI. 

Thikd  Stage. — The  above  are  symptoms,  in  the  first  two  stages 
of  strumous  synovitis,  of  the  growth  of  false  tissue  and  disappear- 
ance of  cartilage  and  its  bony  lamella,  provided  no  degeneration  or 
any  other  disease  of  the  morbid  growth  occur.  If  such  should  hap- 
pen we  shall  find  the  symptoms  to  be  now  detailed  added  to  those 
already  specified.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  new  tissue 
should  degenerate  or  suppurate  at  all,  but  it  was  pointed  out  in  the 
pathological  division  of  this  chapter,  that  the  gelatinous  matter 
cannot  for  ever  abide  in  that  form,  but  will  ultimately  take  a  course 
either  towards  organization  or  towards  disorganization.  It  is  rare 
that  some  at  least  of  the  material  does  not  take  the  downward  way, 
and  in  those  cases,  where  the  generative  function  of  the  cell  has 
been  excessive,  and  the  membrane  therefore  very  thick  and  pulpy 
— in  those  cases  which  we  have  placed  in  the  worst  category — a 
great  part  of  the  false  tissue  is  predestined  to  degeneration  unless 
prevented  by  treatment. 

If  then  the  tumor  of  the  joint  do  not  diminish,  but  continue  to 
increase  without  sign  of  active  inflammation  ;  if  the  joint  become 
loose  from  relaxation  or  destruction  of  the  ligaments,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  degeneration  and  suppuration  will  probably  occur  ;  if 
the  skin  become  whiter  and  more  polished,  and  lose  its  mobility, 
while  the  tumor  continues  to  enlarge ;  if  the  soft  mass  feel  as  though 
it  were  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  we  may  conclude  that 
those  retrograde  actions  are  imminent,  or  jDcrhaps  have  actually 
begun":  And  if  a  portion  become  quickly  softer,  even  without 
fluctuating,  we  know  that  at  that  spot  degeneration  has  set  in. 

The  symptoms  of  these  actions  differ  sufficiently  in  their  amount 
and  place  to  enable  us  to  diagnose  with  considerable  accuracy  what 
is  the  occurrence  then  going  on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sup- 
puration may  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  or  in  the  still 
remaining  cavity,  or  in  both.  Small  abscesses  in  the  thickness  of 
the  soft  tissue  occur  in  almost  every  case ;  no  special  symptom 
marks  their  formation,  except  that  when  they  get  near  the  surface 
their  fluctuation  is  pretty  evident;  such  abscesses  may  or  may  not 
communicate  with  the  joint  cavity,  and  after  they  have  opened  on 
the  skin  they  soon  degenerate  into  sinuses.     The  formation  of  a 
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large  abscess  is  marked  by  more  than  usual  depression  of  consti- 
tutional power,  followed  by  additional  pain  in  some  part  of  tbe 
tumor  witli  increase  of  size ;  soon  after  the  skin  at  th-at  spot  red- 
dens, tlien  the  abscess  points,  and  is  incised  or  bursts.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  pus  usually  opens  into  the  joint  cavity  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. If  the  purulent  matter  be  gathered  into  the  cavity  and  have 
no  exit,  it  will  cause  a  sense  of  distension  and  throbbing,  with  vague 
pains  about  the  limb ;  if  the  collection  of  pus  be  sufficiently  con- 
siderable to  produce  pressure,  and  if  it  have  formed  quickly,  some 
feverish  symptoms  will  probably  occur.  The  tumor  increases  in 
size,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  abscess  is  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissue,  for  then  the  addition  is  confined  to  one  side,  to 
one  part  of  the  tumor ;  it  is  general  when  the  abscess  is  in  the 
joint-cavity,  the  skin  over  the  whole  mass  becomes  more  markedly 
white  and  pearly,  before  one  spot,  where  the  abscess  will  point, 
shows  a  red  blush.  The  choice  of  this  spot  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  chance,  for  every  joint  has  a  favorite  locality  for  the  discharge 
of  pus,  so  that  the  first  opening  which  is  made  for  this  purpose 
nearly  always  occurs  at  the  same  place.  This  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  deep-seated  joints,  the  shoulder  and  hip ;  the  choice  locality 
for  the  former  is  just  inside  the  biceps,  below  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle ;  for  the  latter,  behind  the  great  trochanter.  So  fixed  are 
these  places  that  we  might  conclude,  if  a  first  abscess  open  in  an 
unaccustomed  spot,  that  it  was  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  false 
tissue,  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  communicated  with  the  joint ; 
but  is  far  less  likely  to  do  so  than  if  it  had  opened  at  the  usual 
place.  "When  a  suspicion  arises  of  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissue  from  a  great  increase  of  softness,  it  is  better  not  to  open  it 
until  the  skin  become  red  and  very  thin,  partly  because  no«good  is 
produced  by  so  doing,  for  the  pus  does  not  cause  pressure,  and  it 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  pus  is  not  the  solvent  but  the 
solution  of  the  tissues ;  and  partly  also  because  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  be  quite  sure  that  the  sensation  is  due  to  a  collection  of 
pus.  In  one  case  I  was  tempted  to  open  what  I  believed  to  be  an 
abscess,  the  fluctuation  was  unmistakable,  no  pus  came,  the  wound 
bled  freely,  until  a  compress  was  applied.  I  procured  a  little  piece 
of  the  soft  tissue,  and  on  putting  it  under  the  microscope  found  that 
the  cells  were  very  large,  filled  with  oil,  and  there  were  a  great 
number  of  free  oil-globules  among  them. 

If  the  subject  be  in  a  strongly-marked  strumous  condition,  or  if 
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he  fall  into  considerable  cacliexia,  suppuration  in  tlie  cavity  and  in 
tlie  new  tissue  will  go  on  simultaneously,  and  spread  further  and 
further.  All  those  cells  in  the  focus  of  suppuration,  which  can  be 
converted  into,  or  generate,  pus-cells,  are  thus  affected;  those  parts 
involved  within  the  circle  of  suppuration  which  cannot  be  thus 
employed  die ;  thus,  if  ligamentous  fibres  be  so  included,  they 
slough  and  their  debris  will  be  found  in  the  pus.  If  an  abscess  be 
formed  in  the  soft  tissue  which  fills  out  the  bone  cancelli,  all  the 
little  plates  of  bone  which  surround  those  cavities,  and  are  included 
in  the  area  of  suppuration,  necrose  bit  by  bit  (necrosis  insensibilis), 
and  come  away  as  a  fine  detritus  mixed  with  the  pus.  These  ac- 
tions are  not,  in  this  ill-conditioned  state,  confined  to  the  tissues 
immediately  about  the  joint,  but  a  slow  wasting  suppuration  occurs 
among  the  deep  muscles;  such  abscesses  are  often  hardly  bound  in 
by  any  pyogenic  membrane,  and  they  diffuse  themselves  further 
and  further  from  the  origin  of  the  disease ;  they  nearly  always  com- 
municate with  the  joint. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ligaments  are,  like  the  rest  of  the.  peri- 
articular structures,  involved  in  the  new  tissue  formation,  which 
has  taken  place  between  their  fibres  from  the  cells  imbedded  in  their 
substance,  and  that  these  fibres  are  partly  changed,  partly  spread 
out  by  this  growth.  It  happens  that,  so  long  as  the  material  re- 
mains in  its  passive  stage,  the  joint  will  not  be  very  much  loosened, 
and  Ave  do  not  find  that  any  such  loosening  forms  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  in  its  early  condition.  But  when  these  retro- 
grade processes  come  on,  the  tissue  gets  soft,  suppurates,  and  destroys 
all  the  parts,  which  it  incloses,  and  thus  the  articulation  becomes 
extremely  loose ;  at  the  same  time  the  articular  surfaces  alter  in 
shape,  so  that  they  oppose  no  resistance  to  any  new  posture.  The 
joint  becomes  capable  of  almost  any  abnormal  movement;  the 
tibia,  for  instance,  may  be  rotated  on  the  femur ;  the  ulna  may  be 
shifted  from  side  to  side  over  the  trochlear  surfaces  of  the  humerus. 
In  this  condition  of  joint,  and  while  the  muscles  are  subject  to  the 
spasm  above  mentioned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bones  should 
be  dislocated  by  muscular  force.  The  tibia  is  sometimes  drawn 
back  by  the  action  of  the  flexors ;  the  radius  upwards  by  the  biceps. 
The  displacements,  however,  are  rarely  total;  part  of  the  new  sur- 
faces, hardly  now  to  be  called  articular,  rest  against  each  other. 
Thus,  in  a  case  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching,  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  rested  on  the  inner  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 
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Sucli  luxation  is  followed  by  a  remarkable  remission  of  all  the 
symptoms,  particularly  of  that  starting  pain  whicli  produces  so 
mucli  distress.  This  circumstance  strongly  corroborates  the  result 
of  my  investigations  into  the  causes  of  the  starting  and  of  tender- 
ness of  the  joint  surface. 

The  relation  of  these  symptoms  to  the  dislocation  is  as  follows : 
Entire  cessation  of  pressure  of  one  articular  surface  upon  the  other 
causes  utter  cessation  of  the  starting  pains.  This  point  is  of  so 
great  importance  both  to  the  semeiology  and  to  the  treatment  of 
articular  diseases,  that  I  am  anxious  to  lay  great  stress  upon  it,  and 
to  impress  it  strongly  upon  my  reader's  mind.  Be  it,  however, 
observed  that  spontaneous  dislocation  of  a  joint  cannot  occur  till 
after  the  stage  in  which  the  articular  cartilage  with  its  lamella  are 
either  entirely  or  in  great  part  removed. 

Anchylosis  may  commence,  when  the  cartilages  and   articular 
lamella  have  been  destroyed,  without   any  great   production   of 
abscess  in  the  joint  cavity  or  periarticular  tissues,  or  it  may  occur 
after  these  have  formed  and  have  been  discharging.     Also  after 
partial  dislocation  anchylosis  frequently  sets  in.     Its  first  sign  is 
cessation  of  increase,  indeed  actual  decrease,  in  the  size  of  the 
swelling,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  firmer,  while  the  skin, 
losing  its  white  hue,  assumes  more  and  more  its  natural  appearance. 
The  mouths  of  sinuses,  which  may  have  formed  on  the  surface  of, 
or  at  some  distance  from,  the  joint,  and  which  are  crowned  with 
large  flabby  granulations,  begin   to   contract.     The  granulations 
first  become  smaller  and  less  vivid  in  color,  the  redness  of  the  skin 
immediately  surrounding  them  declines,  the  discharge  diminishes. 
At  length  the  granulations  sink  to  a  level  with  the  surface  ;  they 
appear  to  be  sucked  in,  as  a  snail  into  its  shell,  and  at  last  the 
opening  closes  altogether,  the  tumor  diminishes,  and  hardens  more 
and  more,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  again  becomes  visible.     In 
cases  that  have  been  remarkable  for  a  great  amount  of  pufiy  swell- 
ing, and  in  which  the  soft  mass  has  been  immediately  beneath  the 
surface,  the  contraction  during  the  progress  of  anchylosis  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  circumference  of  the  articulation  becomes  at  last 
actually  smaller  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  limb ;  and  the  skin 
is  girdled  in  between  the  bones.     The  posture  becomes  more  fixed, 
and  the  health  greatly  improves.     This  whole  process  is  simply 
analogous  to  the  contraction  and  healing  of  an  abscess. 

There  is  no  reliable  symptom  whereby  we  may  determine  the 
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commencement  of  ossification  in  tlie  bond  of  nnion,  i.  e.,  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  change  from  false  to  true  anchylosis. 

Treatment. 

General. — It  perhaps  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
■work,  nor  is  it  otherwise  advisable,  to  enter  into  any  long  treatise 
on  the  treatment  of  struma.  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  in  dealing  with 
a  disease,  which  takes  root  in  a  certain  state  of  system,  all  attempts 
at  cure  would  be  fruitless,  unless  some  means  were  employed  to 
alleviate  the  constitutional  evil.  In  the  first  place,  all  hygienic 
measures  must  be  taken — close  dwelling-rooms  are  to  be  ventilated ; 
light  admitted  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ;  unhealthy  diet  changed, 
and  cleanliness  inculcated.  Upon  these  plain  rules  of  living  we 
need  not  linger. 

Two  different  aspects  of  strumous  disease  were  described  at  page 
130,  with  some  care,  because  they  ought  to  indicate  two  different 
forms  of  treatment.  The  distinctions,  although  frequently  as  strongly 
marked  as  there  indicated,  do  not  always  diverge  to  that  extreme 
degree ;  therefore,  the  treatment  to  be  described  for  each  will  not 
always  be  so  opposed ;  but  their  principles  may  be  somewhat  inter- 
mingled. 

That  form  of  scrofulous  disease,  which  is  marked  by  thick  un- 
wieldy connective  tissues,  is  in  adults  very  generally,  in  younger 
persons  invariably,  combined  with  a  sluggish  intestinal  canal,  ac- 
companied usually  in  the  latter  instance  with  threadworm.  The 
whole  tube  is  lined  by  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  which  does  not  stimu- 
late the  peristaltic  actions,  nor  permit  either  food  or  remedies  to 
come  in  contact  with  its  mucous  coat.  This  matter  must  be  purged 
away,  and  the  best  means  for  the  purpose  is  a  powder  of  calomel 
and  jalap  or  calomel  and  rhubarb.  In  another  chapter  (see  Chap- 
ter XI.)  the  action  of  this  remedy  in  articular  disease  is  compared 
with  its  effects  in  strumous  ophthalmia.  We  can,  in  this  latter 
malad}^,  actually  see  the  morbid  symptoms  decline  as  soon  as  the 
intestines  are  clear.  In  strumous  synovitis  the  benefit  is  not  less 
certain,  though  it  may  be  less  plainly  perceptible.  In  one  or  two 
cases  of  commencing  strumous  joint  disease,  the  exhibition  of  this 
remedy,  combined  with  suitable  local  means,  has  checked  the  com- 
plaint. It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  after  the  medicine  has 
had  its  due  effect  the  complexion  will  resume  its  muddy  hue,  and 
the  eyelids  become  again  red  ;  the  dose  should  then  be  repeated ; 
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but  proper  dietetic  and  medicinal  measures  will  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  tlie  purge  more  than  once  or  twice  throughout 
the  whole  complaint.  Small  alterative  doses  of  mercury  may, 
however,  be  given  for  a  day  or  two  with  advantage.  This  medi- 
cine is  not  in  these  cases  to  be  pushed  to  any  point  near  affecting 
the  gums ;  it  is  simply  to  correct  the  secretions,  and  is  the  more 
beneficial  if  it  produce  rather  free  action  of  the  bowels.  For  this 
purpose,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  quinine ;  as,  for 
instance,  two  grains  of  the  gray  powder  with  one  of  quinine,  night 
and  morning  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  the  latter  may  be 
administered  alone  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  especially  indicated;  it  may  be  given  in 
some  bitter  infusion.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  follow- 
ing formula,  a  little  altered  from  one  of  Lugol's,  the  action  of  which 
is  quicker  than  the  iodide  alone : — 

Iodide  of  potassium,  1  drachm. 
Pure  iodine,  2i  grs. 
Infusion  of  calumba,  1  pt. 

It  is  singular  that  the  addition  of  the  pure  element  detracts  from 
the  metallic  taste  of  the  comjDound,  and  renders  it  less  lasting.  The 
formula  appears,  in  some  of  the  reported  cases,  as  the  mistura  potassii 
iodidi  composita. 

Quinine,  mineral  acids,  and  bitters,  are  the  tonics  most  beneficial 
in  this  form  of  the  disease.  Iron  is  far  less  valuable,  and  cod-liver 
oil  very  frequently  disagrees,  besides  aiding  the  tendency  to  clog- 
ging of  the  intestines  and  sluggishness  of  the  liver. 

The  form  of  struma,  which  is  distinguished  for  the  fine  delicate 
formation  of  the  connective  tissues,  is  to  be  managed  on  a  different 
plan.  Purges  and  mercury  in  any  form  must  be  avoided  ;  the  in- 
action of  the  intestinal  canal  is  to  be  combated  by  mild  vegetable 
aperients ;  rhubarb  given  in  pill  immediately  before  or  with  the 
last  meal  at  night  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  anything  like  a  violent 
or  irritating  evacuant  does  harm.  Iodide  of  potass  in  the  most 
typical  cases  of  this  sort  of  struma  is  not  beneficial ;  the  whole  class 
of  alteratives  are  not  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  tonics  are  extremely  valuable.  Cod-liver  oil 
is  especially  indicated^  as  we  desire  increase  of  nutriment ;  in  these 
cases  it  very  seldom  indeed  disagrees.  Quinine,  if  the  appetite 
fail,  is  useful ;  but  iron  is  to  be  much  more  highly  prized ;  in  fact, 
I  esteem  steel  and  the  oil  as  the  best  medicinal  agents :  where  the 
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latter  has  been  found  unsuitable,  sarsaparilla  may  be  advantageously 
administered.  Malt  liquors,  milk,  if  possible  cream,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  diet.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  these  cases  the 
stomach  is  usually  capable  of  managing  only  a  little  food  at  a  time ; 
therefore,  the  meals  should  be  small  and  frequent.  I  have  often 
found  that  these  patients  are  very  languid  in  the  morning,  feel 
faint,  and  are  not  able  to  eat  breakfast ;  on  inquiry,  it  will  often  be 
elicited  that  they  take  no  food,  after  a  meal  about  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening,  till  breakfast  time ;  an  interval  often  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours,  which  is  more  than  their  powers  will  bear.  They 
may  be  told  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  about  half  an  hour 
before  going  to  bed ;  they  will  then  not  only  sleep  better,  but  wake 
less  languid.  When  there  is  much  debility  I  have  found  advan- 
tage from  ordering  something  before  rising  in  the  morning. 

The  value  of  all  treatment  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  the  parti- 
cular case.  The  distinction  between  the  form  of  scrofulous  affec- 
tion has  been  drawn  broadly  and  strongly ;  they  are  not  always, 
however,  so  clearly  outlined ;  but  so  convinced  am  I  by  experience 
of  the  advantages  of  separating  the  two  sorts,  both  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  their  varieties. 

Local  Treatment. — The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  local 
treatment  is  rest.  A  time  anives,  as  we  shall  see,  when  it  becomes 
a  grave  question  whether  entire  immobility  sliould  or  should  not 
be  continued;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  the  point  should 
be  kept  perfectly  still  by  bandaging  a  well  padded  splint  upon  the 
limb.  The  joint  itself  must  be  left  uncovered  by  the  bandage  for 
the  application  of  any  remedy  that  may  be  desirable,  which  in  this 
state  of  the  disease  belongs  chiefly  to  the  class  counter-irritants  and 
derivatives.  The  former  are  chiefly  liniments  of  ammonia,  camphor, 
turpentine,  &c.;  sinapisms,  blisters,  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  mineral 
acids,  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  croton  oil.  As  a  guide  to  a 
choice  of  these  remedies,  we  may  conveniently  take  the  following 
considerations :  That  although  the  disease  be  chronic  throughout, 
its  inflammatory  condition  is  more  marked  at  the  commencement ; 
and  this  condition  is  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
surface.  Hence,  in  the  early  stage,  our  remedies  should  be  suffi- 
ciently active  really  to  attack  the  disease,  and  also  should  be  such 
as  are  not  apt  to  cause  deep  inflammation.  Experience  in  the  use 
of  counter-irritants  shows  that  we  can  produce  considerable  amount 
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of  superficial  action  with  little  deep-seated  inflammation  by  means 
of  a  brisk  application  nsed  but  once  or  twice^  while  the  repeated 
employment  of  a  milder  remedy  induces  a  deep  action,  which  may 
penetrate  sufficiently  to  mingle  with,  and  add  to  the  disease.  Hence 
we  should  rather  use,  at  the  beginning  of  the  malady,  nitrate  of 
silver  with  nitric  acid,'  croton  oil,  or  the  tartar-emetic  ointment. 
This  last  remedy  is  not,  however,  advisable  in  any  but  deep  joints, 
since  the  inflammatory  action  round  the  pustules  spreads  to  a  very 
considerable  depth.^  Blisters  are  very  useful  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  complaint ;  they  should,  at  the  hip  or  other  deep  joint,  be  ap- 
plied as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  at  the  knee 
or  other  superficial  part  they  should  not  be  placed  immediately 
over  the  synovial  membrane.  The  blister  should  be  allowed  to 
heal  at  once,  and  another  opened  at  a  convenient  spot,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  amount  of  irritation  with  as  little  injury  to  the 
skin  and  as  little  penetration  of  the  action  to  deeper  parts  as  possi- 
ble. These  applications,  freely  used  and  combined  of  course  with 
general  treatment,  may  be  sufficient  in  cases  which  are  mild  and 
marked  by  little  inflammatory  action  or  evidence  of  much  scrofu- 
lous cachexia ;  but  they  can  rarely  cure  the  disease,  and  to  trifle 
with  the  first  appearance  of  such  a  malady  is  improper ;  if  the 
milder  remedies  do  not  quickly  benefit,  it  should  be  attacked  at 
once  with  means  capable  of  changing  the  diseased  action.  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  issues,  moxas,  and  the  actual  cautery.  Issues 
of  caustic,  or  moxas  made  with  fire,  may  either  of  them  be  em- 
ployed. The  issues  should  not  be  large :  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, or  at  most  a  shilling,  is  in  my  experience  sufficient.  .  The 
slough  separates  in  from  five  days  to  a  week,  and  then  a  glass  bead 
should  be  placed  in  the  wound :  one  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  open, 
and  to  crowd  it  with  them  is  useless  and  painful.  An  issue  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  open  long ;  when  this  is  permitted,  it 
loses  all  counter-irritant  power,  and  simply  acts  as  a  seton  by  keep- 

'  Formula — Argenti  nitratis  3ss. 
Acid.  nit.  fort.  TTLij. 
Aquae  destillat.  §j. 
^  A  paper  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  by  Dr.  Klingner,  vaunting 
highly  the  use  of  veratria  in  this  disease.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  friction  has 
as  much  as  the  veratria  to  do  with  the  cure  in  the  cases  he  quotes. 
Formula — Veratrife  gr.  v. 

Sp.  vini  rect.  5j' 
Axunge  §i.     Ft.  uns. 

10 
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ing  up  a  discliarge;  wliicli  weakens  the  vessels  of  tlae  part,  rrom 
ten  to  three  weeks  generally  changes  the  wound  from  an  irritable 
to  an  indolent  sore,  known  by  its  thick,  pale,  everted  edges,  and 
flabby  granulations.  As  soon  as  the  issue  has  put  on  this  appear- 
ance, it  should  be  healed  and  another  opened  in  some  other  parts 
near  the  joint.  It  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  selecting  the  spot  where 
the  caustic  is  to  be  applied,  for  in  superficial  joints  it  may  happen 
that  an  issue  in  a  badly  chosen  seat  will  actually  penetrate  the  joint 
and  set  up  an  uncontrollable  destructive  inflammation.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Pathological  Series,  No.  898) 
is  a  specimen  of  a  knee-joint,  in  which  this  accident  had  occurred. 
Of  moxas  but  few  examples  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  their 
use,  although  they  certainly  possess  some  advantages  over  caus- 
tic issues.  The  first  is,  that  if  chloroform  be  given  during  the 
actual  application  of  the  fire,  they  are  less  painful :  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  patients  suffering  severe  pain  for  hours  after  the  caus- 
tic application,  while  the  pain  from  the  burn  diminishes  very  rapidly 
and  soon  nearly  ceases.  The  second  advantage  is  that  the  sore 
produced  remains  much  longer  irritable,  and  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  renew  the  application  so  often.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  action  of  the  fire  penetrates  deeply ;  it  is  only  suitable,  if 
ever,  in  the  late  stages  of  this  disease,  and  is  more  adapted  to  a 
malady  commencing  in  the  bones ;  to  caries,  for  instance,  of  the 
vertebras.  All  these  applications,  although  if  properly  used  in  pro- 
per cases  they  may  produce  benefit,  are  open  to  very  serious  ob- 
jections. The  frequent  application  of  blisters  or  highly  stimulating 
embrocations  relaxes  and  otherwise  injures  the  skin,  producing  there- 
in a' chronic  state  of  congestion,  a  passive  hypergemia,  and  thicken- 
ing, which  is  very  similar  to  the  diseased  condition  they  are  intended 
to  combat,  but  which  they  frequently  aggravate.  Issues,  and  in  a 
rather  less  degree  moxas,  are  liable  to  inflict  similar  injury.  It  has 
frequently  occurred  to  me  to  see  persons  suffering  from  a  diseased 
joint  with  an  old  large  issue  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  condition, 
Ijoth  locally  and  constitutionally,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
allowing  the  sore  to  heal.  It  is  essential,  as  we  have  seen,  if  issues 
are  to  produce  benefit,  that  they  should  be  frequently  renewed. 
This  subjects  the  patient  to  a  great  deal  of  pain :  and  moreover  it  ~ 
destroys  a  large  part  of  the  skin  and  fills  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
with  spots  of  soft,  vascular,  ill-formed  scars.     The  practice  also  of 
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constantly  keeping  a  poultice  over  these  sores  is  to  be  greatly  de- 
precated, since  nothing  tends  more  to  aid  luxuriance  of  fungous 
granulations  than  the  application  of  warm  moisture. 

Another  method  of  producing  a  sore,  however,  is  very  different 
in  these  respects,  namely,  the  actual  cautery.  This  treatment  was 
in  great  repute  in  the  earliest  era  of  surgery  and  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  into  unde- 
served neglect,  although  it  has  had  its  zealous  supporters.  Proba- 
bly the  chief  reason  of  its  disuse  is  the  pain  which  it  caused,  and 
the  terror  with  which  the  application  of  heated  iron  to  the  skin 
might  well  inspire  any  patient.  Without  chloroform  I  should 
hardly  have  courage  to  recommend  such  a  remedy ;  but  with  the 
ansesthetic  its  application,  like  that  of  the  moxa,  is  less  painful  than 
caustic  potash.  In  fact  the  remission,  in  some  cases  the  utter  dis- 
appearance, of  the  painful  symptoms  after  actual  cauterization 
renders  it  a  merciful  and  not  a  cruel  remedy.  Eust,  of  Vienna, 
relates  a  case  of  a  young  gentleman  suffering  severely  from  hip- 
disease,  whose  parents  could  only  induce  him  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion by  promising  to  take  him  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  The 
application  was  freely  made,  and  the  boy's  pains  were  so  much 
diminished  thereby,  and  he  was  so  cheerful,  that  he  insisted  on  the 
performance  of  the  promise  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  theatrical 
entertainment.^  Such  cases  of  very  rapid  action  will  rarely  be 
met  with,  but  experience  in  the  use  of  the  remedy  will  be  able  to 
show  its  immense  advantage  over  all  other  applications  in  properly 
chosen  cases.^  The  stage  of  strumous  synovitis  to  which  it  is  more  ( 
particularly  adapted  is  that  in  which  the  first  symptoms  of  inflam-  ; 
mation  have  somewhat  subsided,  but  in  which  some  such  action ' 
continues  and  enlargement  is  still  going  on.     In  such  cases  the   . 

'  "  Arthrokakologie,  oder  tiber  Verrenkungen  durcli  innere  Bedingungen,"  s.  159. 

^  Mr.  Syme,  in  his  "  Princii)les  of  Surgery,"  wheu  speaking  of  Ulceration  of  Car- 
tilages, p.  223,  says,  "  Caustic  moxa  and  the  actual  cautery  may  all  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  (production  of  an  issue)  ;  but  the  last  mentioned  agent  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  others.  It  is  often  thought  that  the  pain  which  attends  the  open- 
ing of  an  issue  affords  the  benefit  that  is  derived  from  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
moxa,  which  usually  produces  a  superficial  efi'ect,  should  be  selected  ;  but  it  has 
been  well  ascertained  that  any  considerable  amendment  can  in  general  be  hardly 
perceived,  until  the  discharge  of  the  new  secreting  surface  has  been  fairly  estab- 
lished. The  ulcers  of  burnt  surfaces  are  always  very  slow  healing,  and  hence 
there  is  an  obvious  advantage  of  the  cautery  over  caustic ;  but  its  chief  recom- 
mendation is  experience,  and  that  is  so  strong  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation  in  preferring  it  to  the  other  means." 
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cauterization  may  be  used  to  produce  benefit  in  tliree  ways — firstly, 
by  tlie  actual  counter-irritation  of  tire  burn  on  tlie  skin ;  secondly 
by  the  establisliment  of  a  slowly-liealing  irritable  sore;  thirdly^ 
by  tlie  pressure  on  tlie  subjacent  parts  of  tlie  skin  strongly  contract- 
ing during  tlie  kealing  process.  In  tlie  first  two  effects,  the  shape 
of  the  cauterized  surface  is  evidently  immaterial ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  last  effect,  the  skin 
should  be  charred  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  limb.  This 
mode  of  applying  the  iron  was  called,  by  Percy,  Cauterization 
Transcurrente,'  because  he  found  that  Celsus  had  described  such  a 
method  in  malignant  ulcers  of  the  lip  "  necessarium  est  tenui  ferra- 
mento  adurere,  quod  quasi  transcurrere  non  imiprirai  debetr  The 
shape  of  the  iron  is  a  point  on  which  much  professional  dandyism 
has  been  wasted ;  the  more  so  as  its  form  is  absolutely  unimportant 
as  long  as  it  has  sufficient  bulk  to  retain  its  heat  for  some  considera- 
ble time,  without  being  clumsy,  and  has  an  angle  or  some  other 
part  small  enough  to  mark  lines  sufficiently  narrow.  Rust's  iron 
seems  to  me  to  answer  this  purpose  as  well  as  any :  it  is  a  three- 
sided  prism  with  the  corners  blunted  and  mounted  by  one  of  its 
oblong  sides  on  a  bent  handle.  An  oval  cylinder  mounted  in  a 
similar  way  is  also  a  good  shape,  as  its  thinner  or  its  broader  side 
may  be  used ;  or  again  the  end,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  (as  in 
some  cases)  to  produce  an  issue. 

There  are  different  modes  of  performing  even  this  form  of  ope- 
ration, which  I  would  venture  to  name  in  English,  linear  cauteriza- 
tion. Percy,  and  following  him  Bonnet,  advises  that  the  lines 
should  be  at  first  very  lightly  drawn,  and  the  iron  passed  over 
them  again,  and  this  is  the  mode  which  farriers  chiefly  employ. 
Rust,  on  the  other  hand,  deprecates  any  reiterated  passage  of  the 
cautery  over  the  skin,  recommending  a  slow  marking  of  the  lines 
once  with  gentle  pressure.  The  fact  is  that  both  are  useful  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  for  in  the  former  mode  the  heat  penetrates  more  deeply 
than  in  the  latter,  and  is  therefore  to  be  emplo3red  in  well-covered 
joints,  while  the  superficial  ones  should  be  cauterized  in  once.  All 
surgical  writers  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  all  experience,  show  the 
disadvantages  attendant  on  dividing  the  skin  with  the  cautery ; 

'  He  describes  three  methods  of  using  the  cautery,  "  Cauterization  transcurrente" 
— "inherente"  for  the  formation  of  issues —  and  '■objective,"  in  which  the  iron  is 
only  approached  to  the  surface  without  touching  it :  a  useless  method. — Pyro- 
technic Chirurgicale,  1811,  p.  84. 
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tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  iron  itself  must  not  penetrate  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  but  the  heat  should  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cutis. 
The  iron  is  to  be  wliite  hot;  even  Percy,  Eust,  and  Bonnet,  who 
operated  without  chloroform,  found  that  much  less  pain  is  produced 
by  a  very  hot  iron  than  by  one  only  red  hot ;  hence  two,  which 
may  be  changed  as  they  cool,  are  to  be  used.  The  lines,  in  the 
case  of  the  knee,  should  be  an  eighth  or  a  sixth  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  or  even  more  if  the  joint  be 
voluminous ;  they  should  be  at  least  an  inch  a23art.  At  the  knee, 
for  instance,  one  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  and 
one  just  in  front  of  the  inner  and  outer  flexor  tendons.  These  are 
generally  sufficient.  Immediately  after  the  application  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  dark  golden  hue,  studded  with  little  drops  of  a  clear 
watery  liquid.  A  piece  of  dry  lint  may  be  placed  over  the  part. 
The  whole  operation  is  easily  completed  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes,  and,  if  the  iron  have  been  hot  enough,  the  patient  on  re- 
covering sensibility  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  does  not  suffer 
from  the  burn ;  but  if  the  iron  have  not  been  sufficiently  heated 
actually  to  destro}''  the  skin,  pain  will  remain.  Often  when  the 
starting  of  the  limb  and  other  sufferings  have  been  severe,  the 
cautery  relieves  them  like  a  charm,  and  the  patient  may  pass  a 
better  night  than  for  weeks  previously.  No  application  to  the  part 
is  necessary ;  a  piece  of  dry  lint  over  the  joint  prevents  the  patient 
examining  it  with  too  great  curiosity ;  a  rosy  flush,  which  after  the 
operation  pervades  the  untouched  skin,  soon  disappears ;  in  two  or 
three  days,  however,  it  returns,  and  the  charred  cutis  begins  about 
the  fifth  or  seventh  day  to  separate  at  the  edges.  Poultices  and 
warm  fomentations  are  to  be  avoided :  cold  water  or  simple  oint- 
ments are  the  best  dressing.  If  the  irritation  and  pain  have  disap- 
peared on  the  use  of  this  application,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
active  congestion  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested ; 
the  tenderness  even  on  the  localities  of  its  choice  will  vanish,  and 
our  next  care  is  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this  change,  and  to 
produce  absorption,  or,  if  not,  consolidation,  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  unhealthy  tissue.  The  sores  produced  by  the  cautery 
should  be  allowed  to  heal  as  cjuickly  as  they  will ;  in  doing  so  they 
will  contract  and  produce  a  highly  beneficial  pressure  on  the  soft 
parts  beneath,  and  this  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  by  firm  bandaging,  at 
first,  while  the  discharge  is  considerable,  with  a  simple  roller ;  after- 
wards by  means  of  tightly-applied  strapping  plaster,  previously 
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protecting  the  wounds  with  some  simple  dressing.  Pressure  of  this 
sort  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Scott,  of  Bromley,  but  in  these 
strumous  cases  the  mercurial  dressings  which  he  also  advocated 
are,  in  my  opinion,  injurious.  Even  and  tight  strapping  over  the 
whole  joint,  so  as  to  produce  considerable  pressure,  is  the  real  reme- 
dial agent. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed, 
but  to  allow  some  movement,  which  is  easy,  when  the  disease  is  in 
an  upper  extremity ;  even  when  it  is  in  the  lower,  carriage  exercise 
in  the  open  air  should,  if  possible,  be  procured.  By  these  means 
we  shall  check  the  tendency  to  produce  fresh  granulation :  our 
next  attempt  is  to  get  those  already  formed  either  organized  or 
absorbed. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  cases  which,  having  seen  them 
from  the  first,  we  have  been  able  to  manage  in  our  own  way;  but 
this  does  not  always  happen,  and  we  may  only  be  called  upon  after 
the  patient  has  suffered  for  some  considerable  time ;  has  been  kept 
in  bed  with  j3erhaps  an  issue  that  has  been  open  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  or  possibly  with  no  treatment  at  all.  The  joint  will 
probably  be  found  shapeless,  swollen,  pulpy ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
painful ;  probably,  particularly  if  the  knee  be  in  question,  it  will 
be  a  good  deal  flexed.  Now,  we  shall  in  nearly  all  such  cases  find 
on  examination,  unless  the  disease  have  gone  too  far,  that  the  whole 
joint  may  be  manipulated  without  producing  pain ;  that  pressure 
upon  the  choice  seat  of  tenderness  will  cause  no  expression  of  suf- 
fering, and  that  no  startings  or  any  acute  pains  disturb  the  patient's 
sleep.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  this  we  may  in  all  likelihood  cure 
the  patient  by  first  applying  strong  pressure,  manipulations,  rub- 
bing, and  passive  movement.  The  condition  into  which  the  new 
tissue  has  fallen  is  simply  a  passive  one ;  the  material  exists,  but 
there  is  no  action  in  it ;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  an  abscess 
which  has  left  a  sinus,  but  the  suppuration  is  very  sluggish ;  the 
rest  of  the  tissue  is  doing  nothing. 

Now,  if  the  granulations  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  passivity, 
they  may,  after  some  years,  contract  and  consolidate  even  in  spite 
of  such  treatment ;  but  their  more  general  course  is  to  take  on  a 
retrograde  action,  gradually  to  yield  to  suppuration,  and  to  involve 
the  textures  of  the  joint  which  they  inclose.  Our  object  should 
be,  taking  advantage  of  the  passive  state  to  produce  absorption  of 
the  jelly-like  tissue.     The  painless  condition  upon  pressure,  and 
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particularly  of  that  spot  wliich.  is  tlie  chosen  seat  of  tenderness,  is 
the  proof  that  we  may  employ  not  merely -pressure,  shampooing, 
and  rubbing,  but  passive  motion;  and  we  can  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  even  after  abscesses  have  formed,  produce  absorption  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  false  tissue  and  consolidation  of  the  rest.  I 
desire  to  lay  powerful  stress  upon  this  point  of  enforcing  passive 
motion  as  soon  as  actual  inflammation  is  checked,  and  mere  vege- 
tative cell-growth  is  the  only  action  going  on.  M.  Bonnet,  the  first 
writer  who  attempted  to  show  the  value  of  such  means,  has  not 
limited  its  use  sufficiently  to  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
The  counter-indications  to  this  treatment  are  an  active  condition  of 
the  swelling  evidenced  by  pain  and  tenderness,  any  considerable 
amount  of  degeneration  or  suppuration,  starting  pains,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  joint  surfaces. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  patient  is  first  seen  the  limb  will  be  in 
some  unnatural  position,  which  must  be  changed ;  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  placing  an  anchy losing  joint 
in  that  posture  wherein  it  will  be  most  useful  to  the  patient ;  and 
it  is  not  now  intended  to  speak  of  posture  in  anchylosis,  but  of 
position  as  an  actual  remedy  for,  or  preventive  of,  further  disease. 
When  the  limb  is  in  a  state  which  does  not  permit  the  employment 
of  either  passive  motion  or  shampooing ;  when,  therefore,  an  active 
condition  is  still  present,  and  we  would  by  choice  not  move  the 
limb,  unless  necessary,  even  in  this  condition  we  are  to  overcome 
any  malposture,  and  put  the  joint  into  that  attitude  most  fit  for  the 
reduction  of  inflammation.  This  posture  is  in  every  instance  such 
as  will  prevent  any  unequal  amount  of  traction  or  of  pressure  on 
either  soft  or  hard  parts  of  the  limb.  For  the  shoulder  joint,  the 
elbow  should  be  a  little  in  front  of  and  separated  from  the  side  by 
a  thick  pad.  A  diseased  elbow  should  be  bent  at  about  a  right 
angle ;  the  wrist  straight ;  the  knee  must  be  not  far  from  a  straight 
position;  the  foot,  for  ankle-joint  disease,  at  right  angles  to  the  leg. 
If,  when  we  first  see  the  patient,  we  find  that  the  direction  of  his 
limb  deviates  much  from  those  above  given,  we  are  to  place  it  in 
a  proper  position.  For  particulars  concerning  the  means  of  doing 
this  we  must  refer  to  Chapters  XI.  and  XVII.  It  must  suffice  here 
to  say  that  the  replacement  may  be  either  sudden  or  gradual ;  and 
may  either  be  aided  by  subcutaneous  division  of  opposing  struc- 
tures or  without  such  aid.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  inflammation  still  lasts,  gradual  straightening, 
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by  tlie  means  of  my  extending  splint  (see  Chapter  XI.),  is  tlie  best 
metliod ;  more  particularly  if  there  be  tenderness  on  pressing  tbe 
joint  surfaces  together :  also,  in  this  condition  of  parts  and  mode 
of  proceeding,  it  is  less  frequently  desirable  to  cut  the  tendons, 
unless  the  jDatient  be  a  child.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no 
tenderness  either  of  the  joint  surface  of  the  bones,  or  that  chosen 
seat  already  so  often  mentioned,  the  replacement  may  be  done  sud- 
denly, and,  if  much  change  have  to  be  made,  under  chloroform. 
Here,  however,  the  tendons  are  to  be  divided,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  children,  since  their  muscles  are  miich  more  irritable  under 
elongation  than  those  of  adults. 

Another  condition  of  the  malady  must  now  be  considered.  It 
often  happens  that  patients  first  present  themselves  to  our  notice 
when  all  the  structures  of  the  joint — synovial  membrane,  cartilage, 
in  part  the  ligaments  and  the  spongy  ends  of  the  bones — have  been 
converted  into  soft  gelatinous  granulation  tissue,  through  which 
sinuses  run,  discharging  pus.  In  such  cases  anchylosis  is  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for.  To  produce  this  result,  we  must  bring  about 
solidification  and  further  organization;  therefore,  some  action  of 
this  soft  tissue.  It  will  not  always  continue,  though  it  may  do  so 
for  a  long  time,  in  the  soft  gelatinous  state ;  if  it  do  not  solidify,  it 
will  soften,  i.  e.,  degenerate  and  suppurate.  We  may  use  the  cau- 
tery if  necessary,  and  pressure,  but  not  movement  of  the  joint. 
Passivity  of  the  tissue,  without  any  means  of  calling  forth  action, 
is  fatal  to  our  hopes  of  this  sort  of  cure,  if  cure  it  may  be  called. 
Keeping  the  patient  confined  to  bed  and  one  room,  with  a  sluggish 
discharging  sore,  is  the  best  means  of  weakening  the  constitution 
and  producing  that  degeneration  and  suppuration  which  we  dread. 
Open  air,  and  as  much  exercise  as  can  be  managed  without  moving 
the  joint,  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  health  sound  and  the 
tissues  in  good  condition. 

That  most  distressing  symptom,  starting  of  the  limb,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  accompaniment  of  this  part  of  the  disease ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  bone  inflammation.  For  an  account  of  its  management, 
&c.,  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Articular  Osteitis 
(Chapter  XI. — Treatment).  These  pains  are  very  often  one  great 
cause  of  the  sudden  loss  of  health,  which  at  this  time  often  super- 
venes, and  of  the  uncontrollable  suppuration  that  then  takes  place 
in  the  tissues.  The  case  of  Ilogan  (Case  XXXV.)  shows  this  point, 
and  it  also  shows  how,  in  this  form  of  disease,  pressure  may  annihi- 
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late  those  pains  even  in  a  malady  so  far  advanced  tliat  we  can 
expect  from  it  no  other  benefit. 

If  tlie  treatment  be  succeeding  tlie  joint  will  begin  to  diminish, 
in  size,  and,  what  will  more  quicldy  attract  the  eye,  it  will  lose  its 
baggy  shapeless  appearance ;  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  harder, 
more  elastic,  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the  months  of  the  sinuses' 
close.  At  this  time  we  have  to  reconsider  the  position  in  which 
the  limb  is  placed,  and  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  in  that  posture 
which,  if  it  become  fixed,  will  be  most  convenient  to  the  patient. 
Such  will,  of  course,  be  the  case  if  the  rules  already  laid  down 
have  been  attended  to;  but  it  may  happen,  that  owing  to  some 
cause,  a  little  change  will  be  desirable.  Soon  comes  another  point 
for  consideration.  When  the  membranous  anchylosis  is  pretty 
firm,  the  bony  may  shortly  supersede  it ;  it  becomes  a  fair  question 
whether  or  no  we  shall  take  any  means  to  prevent  this,  or  whether 
we  can  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  my  conviction,  drawn  from  the 
number  of  cases  which  it  has  been  my  lot  either  to  watch  or  to 
treat,  is  that  as  soon  as  the  sinuses  have  soundly  healed,  it  is  safe, 
possible,  and  advantageous  to  prevent  the  occu.rrence  of  true  an- 
chylosis by  a  judicious  application  of  passive  motion.  One  excep- 
tion may  exist  to  this  otherwise  general  law — when  the  disorgan- 
izing processes  about  a  knee-joint  have  been  extensive,  and  have 
caused  luxation  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  justified  in  despairing 
of  obtaining  sufficient  strength  in  the  limb,  save  by  bony  union. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  extremely  rare. 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  no  treatment  will  check  the  spread  of 
the  suppuration,  or  the  case  may  only  present  itself  to  our  notice 
when  the  malady  is  already  advanced,  and  the  patient's  health 
broken ;  when  abscesses  have  formed  among  the  deep  muscles  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  such  unfavorable  circumstances  the  sur- 
geon's thoughts  at  once  revert  to  his  knife  and  his  saw,  and  very 
frequently  these  are  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  The  operations 
to  be  chosen  and  the  reason  of  their  choice  are  the  subject  of  a 
special  chapter ;  at  present  we  are  only  occupied  in  considering 
how  the  surgeon  shall  save  a  joint,  and  not  hoiv  the  patient  shall 
lose  it.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  fungous  form  of 
strumous  disease,  and  the  efficacy  of  well  adapted  treatment,  con- 
vinces me  that  extensive  suppuration  and  utter  loss  of  health  are 
the  only  reasons  which  should  cause  us  to  remove  the  part.  The 
mere  presence  of  sluggish  granulations,  evidenced  by  intractable  and 
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long  persistent  tumefaction,  is  no  valid  cause  for  sucIl  an  operation. 
All  sucb.  tissue  may  be  made  to  consolidate  or  to  be  absorbed  by 
tlie  adoption  of  fitting  means. 

Cases  op  this  Disease. 

Case  XXYIII. — George  Caverner  or  Kavanagh,  aged  5,  a  thin,  pale 
child,  with  reddish  hair,  a  tumid  upper  lip,  and  red-bordered  eyelids,  came 
to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  6th  October,  1859,  with  a  swelling  at 
the  ankle-joint.  The  boy  was  in  no  pain  and  could  walk  well,  but  the 
mother  observed  the  swelling  six  days  ago  ;  the  boy  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  had  also  a  slight  strumous  ophthalmia  of  the  left  eye. 

The  ankle  is  swollen ;  the  tumefaction  is  chiefly  visible  behind  and  in 
front  of  each  malleolus ;  it  extends  also,  in  a  smaller  degree,  as  an  ill- 
defined  band  across  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  slightly  tender,  chiefly  in 
front  of  internal  malleolus. 

A  splint  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle ;  two  bandages  to  be  used  in  fastening 
it,  that  the  limb  just  above  the  joint  be  left  uncovered ;  to  this  part,  i.  e., 
lower  end  of  tibia,  a  narrow  blister  to  extend  from  one  malleolus  to  the 
other  ;  five  grains  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  to-night  in  treacle. 

11th.  The  blister  rose  pretty  well ;  the  boy's  eye  looks  better.  Ordered 
the  following  draught  three  times  a-day  after  food  : — 

I^.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  ij. 
Ferri  iodidi  gr.  ij. 
Aquae  ^ss.     M. 

loth.  The  boy's  eye  better,  but  the  ankle  much  the  same;  the  blister  is 
healed  ;  splint  to  be  fastened  on  with  strapping-plaster ;  blister  across  in- 
step just  below  the  joint. 

20th.  He  does  not  get  on  as  quickly  as  I  should  like.  The  eye  is  more 
inflamed  again.  Repeat  the  calomel  and  jalap  as  before,  and  after  its  due 
action  let  the  following  be  taken  in  the  form  of  pill  night  and  morning : — 

R.  Hydrargyri  c.  creta  gr.  1. 
Qiiinffi  disulpli.  gr.  ij. 
Mist,  acacise  q.  s.     M, 

21th.  The  eye  nearly  well;  ankle  not  tender:  the  joint  to  be  tightly 
strapped  after  Scott's  method,  with  Empl.  Resinas ;  to  discontinue  the 
pill;  repeat  the  iodide  of  potass  and  of  iron  as  before. 

From  this  time  he  progressed  continuously  to  recovery;  was  discharged 
from  attendance  at  the  end  of  November. 

Case  XXIX. — Jane  Sherman,  aged  6,  a  pale  strumous  child,  has  been 
suffering  for  twenty  months  from  pain  and  sw^elling  of  the  left  knee,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  under  my  care  (through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hancock),  December  9th,  1859.  The  knee  is  flexed  at 
nl}Out  a  right  angle;  the  joint  a  good  deal  swollen,  round,  and  shapeless; 
the  child  cries  when  it  is  touched  and  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  move 
it ;  the  flexors,  of  course,  act  against  any  attempt  at  straightening ;  the 
joint  is  white,  not  hot;  the  thigh  and  leg  are  shrivelled. 

I  drew  four  lines  of  linear  cauterization,  one  on  each  side  of  the  patella, 
and  one  an  inch  behind  each  of  these,  and  got  the  limb  into  a  straight 
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position  without  dividing  tlie  tendons ;  for  under  the  action  of  chloroform 
the  contraction  of  the  flexors  was  found  to  be  voluntary  or  emotional,  as 
was  suspected.  On  recovering  from  the  chloroform  and  the  sleep  that  came 
on  afterwards,  the  child  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  but  sat  up  and  began 
to  play  with  other  children  in  the  ward  and  with  toys. 

On  the  3d  day  the  skin  between  the  cauterized  lines  looked  red  and  in- 
flamed ;  on  the  5th  some  separation  at  the  edge  of  the  charred  slough  had 
occurred.     The  horny  portion  gradually  separated,  and  on  the 

1st  January,  1860,  the  marks  left  were  simply  clear  lines  of  ulceration 
with  small  conical  granulations ;  they  were  dressed  with  zinc  ointment  and 
gradually  contracted. 

30th.  The  knee  was  much  diminished  in  size ;  all  the  scars  of  the  ulcera- 
tion are  healed,  except  the  one  next  the  patella  on  the  inner  side;  for  some 
reason  that  I  cannot  fathom,  this  ulcer  opened  out  wider  than  the  others  ; 
it  is,  however,  contracting,  and  discharges  very  little.  I  strapped  the  joint 
pretty  tightly,  bandaging  the  limb  upwards  from  the  foot. 

Feb.  15th.  The  line  of  cauterization  healed  a  week  ago ;  the  knee  is 
much  smaller ;  it  is  kept  tightly  strapped.  The  child  is  allowed  to  be  up, 
and  to  move  about  by  means  of  a  stool  and  the  sides  of  her  bed. 

March  6th.  The  child  was  nearly  well,  and  her  mother  insisted  on  taking 
her  out,  though  I  should  have  wished  to  have  kept  her  another  week ;  pas- 
sive motion  had  been  used,  and  the  joint  promised  to  be  nearly  as  useful  as 
ever. 

Case  XXX. — Marianne  Taylor,  aged  12,  a  dark-haired  girl  with  coarse 
features,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  23d  November,  1858, 
with  a  diseased  elbow  which,  she  says,  has  troubled  her  more  or  less  since 
she  was  three  years  old.  At  that  time  she  fell  down  and  hurt  her  arm  : 
her  mother  took  her  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  After  about  three  weeks 
she  seemed  well ;  but,  four  months  afterwards,  the  elbow  began  again  to 
swell,  and  she  was  taken  back  to  St.  George's  Hospital;  then  to  some  other 
places:  matter  came  away,  and  a  sore  continued  discharging  till  she  thinks 
she  was  about  five  years  old,  and  it  was  much  longer  before  she  could  use 
the  arm.  She  has  had  the  present  relapse  for  nearly  two  years ;  she  is  a 
boot-closer,  and  could  do  her  work  till  six  weeks  ago ;  now  she  wears  her 
arm  in  a  sling. 

The  elbow  is  much  swollen ;  the  whole  being  a  shapeless,  conical  mass, 
concealing  all  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and  without  distinct  boundary 
between  the  swelling  and  the  rest  of  the  limb;  both  upper  and  forearm  are 
much  wasted.  The  tumor  is  white,  soft,  pseudo-fluctuating,  perhaps  a 
little  hot :  the  scars  of  old  sinuses  are  to  be  seen  below  the  situation  of  the 
outer  and  inner  condyles;  there  is  a  very  soft  place  near  the  latter  which 
is  likely  to  suppurate.  She  has  no  starting  pains,  no  tenderness  of  the 
joint-surfaces ;  the  arm  may  be  flexed  a  little  way,  producing  slight  pain 
and  no  grating. 

Ordered  splint  of  gutta-percha  to  be  fitted  to  the  outer  side,  and  a  little 
in  front  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  leave  the  outer  condyle  bare  ;  it  was  to  be  cut 
in  a  rectangular  form,  to  extend  from  the  axilla  to  the  hand,  allowing  this 
to  be  in  a  position  between  supination  and  pronation  ;  to  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  mistura  potassii  iodidi  composita  three  times  a  day. 

2tth.  Mr.  Short  was  good  enough  to  administer  chloroform,  and  I  made 
two  long  lines  of  cauterization  from  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bend  of 
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the  elbow  to  the  same  distance  below,  one  a  little  behind  the  outer,  one  a 
little  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  taking  care  to  draw  this  latter  over  the 
softened  portion  of  tissue  above  referred  to.  The  iron,  quite  white-hot,  was 
passed  twice  through  each  line. 

Fig.  8. 
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Strumous  synovitis  of  elbow. 

30th.  The  girl  had  gone  home  when  she  recovered  from  the  chloroform 
and  was  in  no  pain  ;  to-day  the  elbow  smarts  a  good  deal ;  cold  lotion. 

5th  Dec.  Lines  of  ulceration  begin  to  separate  the  eschar  from  the  rest 
of  the  tissue  ;  the  skin  has  a  bright  rosy  blush,  but  she  says  the  pain  is  not 
much. 

12th.  The  sloughs  have  disappeared.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  she 
came  to  me,  about  a  teaspoouful  of  pus  flowed  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
inner  eschar ;  it  was  in  order  to  lay  open  this  suppurating  point  that  I 
drew  the  line  over  it,  for  by  such  means  I  hoped  to  procure  the  rapid  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  ;  this  has  perfectly  succeeded,  the  tissues  in  that  part  are 
as  sound  as  elsewhere :  the  tumefaction  has  very  much  decreased.  Dress 
the  sores  with  strips  of  lint  and  nitric  oxide  ointment. 

19th.  The  wounds  begin  to  contract  and  the  swelling  is  still  decreasing  ; 
the  compression  from  skin  contraction  is  evident ;  the  ointment  continued, 
and  before  putting  on  the  splint  a  bandage  was  applied  tightly  and 
smoothly. 

2Gtli.  The  wounds  healing  ;  there  is  now  little  enough  discharge  to  allow 
the  apijlication  of  strapping. 
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Jan.  10th,  1860.  The  strapping  has  been  kept  applied  and  the  arm  is 
much  diminished.     Continue. 

24th.  The  elbow  about  the  same  size,  on  measurement,  as  the  other, 
though  it  looks  bigger  on  account  of  wasting  of  the  limb;  no  pain  on  pres- 
sure anywhere ;  more  particularly  no  tenderness  between  outer  condyle  and 
head  of  radius.  Passive  motion  carefully  employed  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  arm  replaced  on  the  splint ;  the  biceps  somewhat  contracted. 

30th.  The  arm  was  subjected  to  passive  motion  every  other  day,  and  the 
splint  retained  for  ten  days  after  the  above  date  ;  since  the  20th  a  bandage 
simply  has  been  applied  and  the  arm  kept  in  a  sling.  She  has  now  very 
tolerable  movement  of  the  arm.  Bandage  to  be  discontinued ;  the  elbow 
to  be  held  under  the  stream  of  a  tap  every  morning ;  throat  a  little  sore. 
Since  she  has  been  attending,  the  complexion  is  much  improved  ;  to  discon- 
tinue the  compound  iodide  mixture,  and  to  take  instead  an  equal  quantity 
of  quinine  mixture  three  times  a  day. 

This  patient  went  on  very  well ;  she  came  backward  and  forward  occa- 
sionally, rather  to  procure  a  repetition  of  her  medicine  than  for  the  sake 
of  anything  being  done  to  the  arm.  She  had  in  March  no  other  ap- 
pearance of  disease  than  the  scars  of  the  cautery  in  thin  red  lines,  a  little 
thickening,  detectible  by  touch,  about  the  joint,  and  inability  to  get  the 
arm  perfectly  straight. 

Case  XXXL— Catherine    Dogget,  Fig.  9. 

aged  18,  strong,  stout,  came  to  me  at 
the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  9th  May, 
1858,  with  diseased  knee. 

The  swelling  first  came  on,  with  some 
slight  pain,  eight  months  ago  ;  she  was 
in  the  country  at  the  time  and  was  able 
to  rest ;  she  did  not  put  the  foot  to  the 
ground  for  a  month  ;  the  pain  went  off, 
but  the  swelling  did  not  altogether  dis- 
appear. She  attributed  the  disease  to 
a  slight  sprain. 

The  knee  was,  when  I  saw  it,  a  good 
deal  swollen;  the  swelling  is  soft  and 
gelatinous,  with  false  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion, round,  concealingthe  shape  of  bone, 
&c.  :  she  has  some  pain  in  it,  and  a  spot 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  is  pain- 
ful and  tender.  A  gutta-percha  splint 
to  the  outside  of  knee  ;  a  blister  to 
the  inner  side  and  above  it ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  three  days  by  another  below 
the  joint. 

23d.  The  knee  is  not  better :  the 
pain  at  the  inner  condyle  is,  if  anything, 
increased.  Chloroform  administered  ; 
actual  cautery  applied  in  two  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  joint. 

23d  June.  The  cautery  lines  all  but  healed ;  for  the  last  week  the  bandage 
has  been  very  tightly  applied  and  she  finds  relief;  the  joint  was  strapped. 
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SOtli  July.  The  joint  is  still  strapped  :  it  is  now  very  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  other,  though  most  anatomical  points,  as  the  ligamentum 
patelliB,  and  the  depressions  on  both  sides,  are  not  marked  as  they  should 
normally  be.  Ordered  rubbing  night  and  morning  with  flour  or  other 
inert  powder. 

August.  This  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

Case  XXXII. — I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  T.  to  see  her  daughter,  aged  IT, 
30th  September,  1859,  with  a  diseased  knee  of  four  years'  standing.  She 
has  dark  long  hair ;  a  wlute  transparent  skin  ;  very  white  conjunctivae, 
long  dark  lashes.     Her  health  is  a  good  deal  broken  by  long  confinement. 

At  school,  rather  more  than  four  years  ago,  her  knee  became  painful ; 
she  may  have  hurt  it,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  running  and  other  exercise, 
but  does  not  remember  it.  When  the  knee  became  painful,  it  swelled.  She 
remained  at  school  about  three  weeks,  and  then  was  sent  home.  A  paste- 
board splint  was  applied  to  the  leg  and  the  joint  was  blistered ;  had  two 
issues,  one  after  another,  and  the  knee  got  so  much  better  that  she  could 
return  to  school,  but  had  always  to  wear  the  splint;  could  walk  with  a  stick, 
and  after  a  time  without.  Eight  months  ago  she  fell  down  two  or  three 
steps  and  hurt  her  knee  very  much  ;  it  swelled  again,  slowly,  and  an  abscess 
burst  at  the  inner  side  just  below  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  a  little  after  that 
she  had  starting  pains  at  night,  and  a  week  or  so  later  these  occurred  also 
in  the  daytime,  and  they  do  so  now.  She  desires  nothing  so  much  as  that 
these  should  be  stopped. 

There  is  a  rounded  swelling,  without  definition  of  edge,  at  the  knee ;  the 
mouth  of  the  sinus  still  open ;  marks  of  issues,  one  on  inside,  one  on  out- 
side of  knee  ;  the  joint  is  tender  and  she  has  starting  pains  ;  the  joint  can 
be  flexed  a  little  without  causing  any  severe  pain  or  producing  any  grating, 
but  it  cannot  be  straightened  ;  it  is  in  very  fair  position,  but  is  rather  too 
much  bent.  Her  mother  has  taken  up  residence  in  town,  having  come 
from shire. 

3d  October.  The  long  continued  starting  pains,  showing  that  the  car- 
tilages are  undergoing  ulceration,  would  not  allow  us  to  hope  a  restoration 
beyond  false  anchylosis  :  the  first  object  is  to  stop  these  pains;  divided  the 
flexor  tendon  with  long  tenotomy-knife,  and  fastened  a  Liston's  splint  at 
back  of  the  limb  with  well-padded  straps  and  bandage ;  to  have  at  bedtime 
a  glass  of  sherry  with  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum.  Slept  better  ;  had  one 
or  two  little  starts  towards  morning. 

7th.  Has  had  less  starting  pains  since  the  first  night;  has  taken  no 
opium  since  then,  but  has  continued  the  sherry;  thinks  it  produces  acidity; 
does  not  like  wine.  Ordered  to  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  Mistura 
Ferri  composita  three  times  a  day,  and  the  following  draught  at  bedtime : — 

•R.  Chloroform  iTLiij. 
Trse.  aurantii  .^iij. 
i\qure  llor.  aurantii  ,^j.     M. 
Cold  water  to  be  applied. 

I  took  the  limb  off  the  splint,  and  by  manipulations  got  it  straighter 
and  put  it  on  the  splint  again. 

12th.  Every  other  day  the  screw  has  been  turned  half  round;  the  joint 
is  nearly  straight  enough  ;  strapped  the  knee,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
sinus  uncovered  ;  to  continue  turning  the  screw  in  the  same  way. 

IDth.    A  letter  informed  me  on  tlie   Itth  that  the  lady  thought  her 
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daughter's  knee  was  as  nearly  straight  as  I  had  desired  it  to  be  made,  and 
there  was  a  little  pain  in  it ;  I  happened  not  to  be  able  to  go  till  to-daj^; 
the  pain  was  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  and  has  nearly  gone  off;  the  strap- 
ping had  quite  driven  away  the  slight  recurrence  of  starting.  Ordered  a 
leather  splint  for  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  limb ;  strapped  the  knee 
still  more  tightly  ;  to  leave  off  the  night  draught. 

28th.  The  splints  have  been  applied  and  the  knee  feels  very  comfortable ; 
she  may  now  get  up  and  move  about  on  crutches. 

7th  Nov.  Has  been  going  on  much  the  same  ;  the  swelling  is  now  very 
much  reduced  and  is  harder ;  there  is  still  a  slight  amount  of  tenderness, 
particularly  over  the  inner  condyle  of  femur :  to  continue  in  the  same 
manner.  The  mouth  of  the  sinus  nearly  closed ;  hardly  discharges ;  put 
in  a  shred  of  lint  to  prevent  too  early  healing. 

11th.  Was  sent  for;  the  discharge  from  the  sinus  has  increased,  and 
the  startings  have  returned  as  bad  as  before ;  proposed  the  cautery  and 
agreed  to  go  next  day  and  use  it. 

12th.  Chloroform  administered ;  two  lines  of  cautery  four  inches  long, 
one  on  each  side  of  joint ;  Liston's  splint  again  ;  repeat  night  draught. 

19th.  Had  hardly  any  pain  on  recovering  from  the  chloroform  ;  the 
startings  entirely  ceased  when  I  saw  her  the  day  after.  The  eschars  sepa- 
rating ;  to  dress  the  lines  with  zinc  dressing,  tightly  bandaged. 

Ordered  to  take  of  cod-liver  oil  one  teaspoonful  with  the  fallowing 
draught  three  times  a  day  : — 

^..  Quiiise  disulph.  gr.  ij. 
Ferri  sulphatls  gr.  ij. 
Acidi  sulph.  dil.  X^yj. 
TraB.  aurantii  5ij' 
Aquse  destillatfe  3j.     M. 

29th.  The  starting  pains  have  not  recurred  ;  the  lines  of  ulcer  from  the 
caustic  are  beginning  to  contract ;  the  granulations  are  small  and  pointed. 

12th  Dec.  The  caustic  lines  very  nearly  healed;  joint  strapped  and 
leather  splints  reapplied.  As  it  was  probable  that  want  of  care,  in  bearing 
too  much  weight  on  the  limb,  caused  the  last  relapse,  I  have  not  allowed 
her  yet  to  get  off  a  sofa-bed  which  she  uses. 

22d.  This  day  have  permitted  her  to  get  up  and  go  about  with  crutches, 
but  she  is  to  use  a  stirrup  for  the  foot,  fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  band  of 
the  proper  length  to  keep  the  foot  from  the  ground ;  there  is  now  hardly 
any,  if  any,  tenderness  over  the  inner  condyle ;  the  sinus  has  healed. 

31st  Jan.  1860.  I  have  seen  this  patient  once  or  twice;  her  health  is 
much  improved  and  she  has  gained  flesh  ;  there  is,  absolutely,  no  tender- 
ness, and  the  joint  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  as  the  other  ;  the 
patella  can  just  be  moved,  laterally,  by  grasping  it  in  the  fingers,  without 
pain  ;  a  slight  crepitation,  not  bony  ;  produced  very  slight  passive  motion 
in  joint  without  pain ;  showed  her  mother  how  to  move  the  joint,  and 
directed  her  to  do  it,  so  as  not  to  cause  pain,  every  morning  ;  the  strapping, 
also,  is  discontinued,  and  the  joint  is  to  be  shampooed,  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
bathed  with  hot  water ;  the  splint  to  be  reapplied  after  these  manoeuvres  ; 
to  leave  off  the  stirrup. 

3d  March.  Have  seen  this  patient  three  times  ;  the  limb  has  more  mobi- 
lity and  is  not  tender ;  she  puts  the  toes  to  the  ground  in  walking,  and 
bears  a  little  weight  on  them  ;  the  joint  is  anchylosed  (false  anchylosis)  ; 
passive  motion  to  be  used  with  a  little  more  energy. 
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This  young  lady  is  now  able  to  bend  the  limb  and  straighten  it  again 
voluntarily,  to  a  fair  degree ;  she  walks  with  a  stick  or  umbrella  by  means 
of  a  high-heeled  shoe ;  more  might  be  done  towards  getting  a  flexible  joint, 
but  she  is  rather  unwilling  to  have  any  further  attempt,  at  all  events  for 
the  present. 


Case  XXXIII. — John 


setat.  T,  a  light  haired,  pale,  strumous 


boy,  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Watkins,  jun.,  of  Chandos  Street,  2d 
April,  1860,  with  a  strumous  inflammation  of  the  ankle-joint.  This  com- 
plaint was  of  three  years'  duration,  and  appears  to  have  been  brought  on 
by  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  large,  heavy  woman,  in  thick  boots,  having 
stepped  back  upon  the  child's  foot ;  at  all  events,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
walk  since  that  accident,  and  the  ankle  has  been  gradually  swelling  more 
and  more.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  increased  by  some  amount  of 
malformation,  so  that  the  sound  joint  even  looks  a  little  distorted ;  the 
internal  malleolus  is  very  large,  and  the  tibia,  from  a  little  above  the  joint, 
slopes  outwards  and  becomes  very  small ;  the  axis  of  the  leg  is  thus  directed 
inwards,  and  that  of  the  foot  outwards. 

Fiff.  10. 


strumous  synovitis  of  ankle. 

The  diseased  ankle,  however,  is  very  much  enlarged,  as  may  be  seen  by 
an  examination  of  plate;  the  tumor  is  soft  and  pulpy  and  extends  in  a 
smooth  even  manner  around  the  whole  joint ;  is  most  marked  at  the  back, 
Ijut  nevertheless  is  very  considerable  under  and  around  the  malleoli,  also, 
in  front,  concealing  the  markings  of  the  extensor  tendons  ;  the  rest  of  the 
foot  is  thin,  and  the  limb  above  the  afl'ccted  joint  is  wasted,  showing  in 
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strong  relief  the  puffy,  ill-conditioned  enlargement,  at  the  back  of  which 
there  is  a  red,  inflamed  spot  where  matter  has  formed.  The  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  referred  to  consists  in  the  deformity  and  large  size  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  which  much  militates  against  any  certain  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  bone  is  affected.  Finding,  however,  that  moderate  pressure  on 
the  bone  produces  no  pain,  and  that  although  misshapen,  it  is  as  near  as 
can  be  judged  of  the  same  shape  as  the  other,  I  am  pretty  confident  that 
the  bone  is  free  of  disease. 

2d.  A  puncture  was  made  where  the  skin  over  the  suppurated  part 
seemed  thinnest,  i.  e.,  over  the  Achilles  tendon;  a  bandage  was  then  applied, 
strongly  compressing  the  tumor,  but  leaving  the  wound  uncovered,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  take  a  drachm  of  cod-liver  oil,  with  iodide  of  iron,  thrice 
in  the  day. 

6th.  I  saw  the  child  again,  and  Mr.  Watkins  agreed  with  my  idea  that, 
the  disease  being  a  strumous  inflammation  in  the  sluggish  stage,  pressure 
fairly  applied  offered  us  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  absorption  or 
fibrification  of  the  morbid  growth  ;  therefore  the  foot  and  ankle  were 
tightly  and  smoothly  strapped,  after  Scott's  method,  with  the  resin  plaster, 
leaving  the  open  wound  uncovered,  and  he  was  ordered  to  continue  the 
cod-liver  oil. 

13th.  The  strapping  having  become  loose  it  was  removed;  the  swelling 
was  considerably  decreased. 

25th  May.  Mr.  Watkins  has  been  attending  to  this  patient  since  the 
last  date,  and  has  been  carefully  and  skilfully  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
treatment  which  had  been  laid  down  ;  the  child's  ankle  was  much  reduced 
in  size ;  there  was  no  pain  on  pressing  the  tumor,  nor  the  bone,  nor  on 
pressing  the  joint-surfaces  together;  the  limb  was  again  strapped;  pads 
are  now  necessary  under  the  malleoli. 

9th  June.  Still  going  on  well  as  far  as  the  ankle  is  concerned ;  the 
tumefaction  is  reducing,  and  there  is  no  pain  ;  the  cod-liver  oil  no  longer 
agrees ;  it  seems  to  diminish  appetite ;  the  weather  is  getting  warm  ;  he 
was  ordered  to  try  cold  bathing  in  the  morning,  if  he  remained  chilly  after 
it  to  use  it  tepid  at  first ;  to  take  three  grains  of  the  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron  ;  the  ankle  was  again  strapped. 

3d  July.  Has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Watkins ;  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  has  been  carried  out,  and  with  such  success  that  the  tumefaction 
has  greatly  decreased,  indeed,  the  ankle  is  very  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
other ;  he  can  bear  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  as  strongly  as  I  can 
produce  it  with  my  hand,  and  this  does  not  give  him  any  pain  ;  but  I  can- 
not persuade  him  to  put  any  weight  on  it  in  walking.  The  cold  bath  has 
not  been  used;  he  looks  pale  and  worn,  but  his  appetite  is  very  much  better; 
the  ankle  was  again  strapped  with  pads  under  the  malleoli ;  the  cold  bath 
was  insisted  on. 

13th  Aug.  The  boy  was  brought  to  me  twice  since  the  last  date;  the  ankle 
is  not  at  all  painful ;  the  wound  at  the  back  has  healed,  but  the  boy  is  so 
nervous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  him  put  the  heel  properly  to  the 
ground,  although  I  can  press  the  foot  upwards  very  firmly,  forcing  the 
articular  surfaces  together  more  strongly  than  his  weight  would  do. 
Shampooing  and  cold  douche  ;  motion  passive  and  active. 
I  saw  this  patient  on  the  24th  September ;  his  leg  was  still  thin  and 
weak,  prevented  his  walking  without  support,  but  the  joint  is  perfectly 
sound  and  the  limb  gains  strength  every  day. 
11 
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Case  XXXIY.  William  King,  aged  33,  admitted  into  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hancock,  May  3d,  1859.  He  had  been 
and  was  suffering  severely  from  diseased  knee,  and  came  into  the  house 
with  the  intention  of  having  the  limb  amputated. 

He  had  been  a  porter  in  the  Borough-Market,  but  had  of  late  taken  to 
a  sedentary  occupation. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  swelling  in  the  joint,  evidently  in  part  fluid,  and 
in  part  solid  ;  he  complains  of  a  "bursting,  forcing  pain,"  also  of  a  "gnaw- 
ing pain;"  but  his  most  bitter  complaints  are  against  a  starting  of  the 
limb,  which  comes  on  at  night  just  as  he  is  dropping  to  sleep,  and  wakes 
him  up  in  great  dread.  A  sinus  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the 
joint ;  a  probe  passed  into  it  comes  across  bare  bone  about  the  edge  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  Man's  health  much  broken,  but  no  sign  of 
any  visceral  disease. 

14th  May,  1859.  Chloroform  was  administered;  Mr.  Hancock  excised 
the  knee.* 

Examination  of  Disease. — The  joint  was  greatly  distended  by  thin  pus, 
in  which  floated  one  or  two  shreds ;  this  escaped  during  the  operation  ; 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  was  either  covered  by, 
or  converted  into,  a  pink,  soft  material,  of  a  pasty  consistence ;  it  was  very 
abundant  in  the  subcrureal  sac,  it  encroached  upon  the  patellar,  femoral 
and  tibial  articular  surfaces ;  the  subsynovial  and  periarticular  tissues  were 
quite  gelatinous. 

The  bones  sawn  off ;  the  cartilage  was  found  ulcerated  all  round  the 
articular  surfaces ;  in  this  part  the  bone  was  laid  bare,  and  even  some  of 
that  tissue  had  disappeared,  there  being  a  larger  angular  interval  between 
the  tibia  and  femur  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  disappearance 
of  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  (for  this  latter  was  also  absent) ;  this  in- 
terval was  filled  up  by  a  soft  gelatinous  mass,  growing,  apparently,  both 
from  the  bare  femur  and  tibia,  also  from  the  synovial  tissues ;  tlie  crucial 
ligaments  were  converted,  likewise,  into  a  soft,  pink  tissue,  through  which 
a  few  glistening  fibres  ran  ;  the  cartilage  was  gone  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  patella,  and  false  membrane  sprouted  out  of  the  bone  left  bare ;  the 
rest  of  these  cartilages  were  milky-white  in  hue,  very  soft,  and  accepting 
the  impress  of  the  nail  from  the  slightest  pressure;  bones,  on  being  split, 
showed  red  blush  inside  the  articular  extremity,  which  got  less  as  it  receded 
from  that  part. 

3Iicroscopic  Examination. — The  soft  new  tissues  showed  the  same  con- 
fusion of  cells  and  bare  nuclei  as  have  been  already  described,  but  a  large 
number  of  these  contained  oil-globules;  the  number  of  free  oil-globules 
was  very  striking ;  this  was  clearly  proved  by  the  addition  of  liquor  of 
potasste  and  sulphuric  ether. 

Cartilages. — Section  showed  the  corpuscles  to  be  large  and  the  cells 
therein  remarkably  evident ;  the  hyaline  substance  was,  in  parts,  plainly 
striated.  In  order  to  get  a  part  clear  for  the  use  of  a  Valentin's  knife,  the 
bone  was  sawn  through  again  at  one  corner,  leaving  the  cartilage  ;  and  on 
breaking  this  and  separating  the  fragments,  a  thin,  tough  film  was  drawn 
from  the  free  surface  like  a  fine  transparent  membrane;  placed  under  the 
microscope  this  showed  some  large  cartilage  cells  more  thinly  scattered 
than    usual,  since   there  was   a  hyaline   part  which  was   finely  mottled, 

'  Further  account  of  case  under  the  head  of  Excision. 
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granular  and  studded  with  oil-molecules.     I  found  that  I  could,  in  all  parts 
of  this  case,  produce  a  similar  membrane-like  beard. 

With  a  sharp  Yalentin's  knife  some  very  thin  sections  were  made,  one 
or  two  of  which  preserved  the  outer  edge  ;  there  is  here  and  there  a  mark 
of  separation  between  this  margin  (0.02  of  a  line  thick)  and  the  rest  of  the 
cartilage ;  sometimes  an  actual  separation,  sometimes  no  line  whatever,  but 
in  all  parts  continuity  of  structure  and  continuity  of  cell-alteration  may 
be  traced  between  one  portion  and  the  other ;  this  outer  portion  would,  in 
a  short  time,  have  been  shed  in  fragments  into  the  joint-cavity. 

Case  XXXY. — Daniel  Hogan,  aged  30,  a  dark-complexioned  man, 
rather  above  middle  height,  young-looking,  a  machineman  at  a  printer's, 
came  to  me  20th  March,  1860,  with  a  bad  elbow. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  he  twisted  the  left  arm  in  some  game  ;  it  was 
painful,  and  in  a  few  days  swelled  ;  he  went  to  King's  College,  they  applied 
blisters  and  iodine,  the  swelling  at  the  inner  side  increased  and  it  was 
lanced  ;  some  pus  flowed.  Before  the  skin  was  well,  however,  he  went  to 
Mr.  Yerral,  who  put  on  a  splint ;  and  then  to  St.  Bartholomew's  under 
Mr.  Skey,  who  leeched  it,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  lanced  an  abscess  which 
appeared  at  inner  side  of  upper  3d  of  forearm.  All  this  took  place  in  about 
a  year  or  eighteen  months;  motion  of  the  arm  was  painful,  but  I  cannot 
make  out  whether  or  not  the  inflammation  was  in  the  joint ;  at  all  events, 
he  got  so  well  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  been  machineman  at  a 
large  printing  ofiice,  having  frequently  to  lift  heavy  weights,  as  a  form  full 
of  type,  and  owing  to  a  smash  of  the  right  hand,  has  used  the  left  one 
most.  Five  months  ago  he  had  a  swelling  form  at  inner  side,  just  below 
elbow,  which  got  rapidly  bigger,  and  in  three  weeks  became  very  painful ; 
he  went  to  a  medical  man  in  the  Waterloo-Bridge  Road,  who  lanced  it ; 
the  pain  was  a  heavy  and  bursting  pain.  A  month  ago  starting  pains 
came  on. 

20th  March.  The  elbow-joint  is  much  swollen  ;  the  swelling  conceals  the 
shape  of  the  bones,  is  rounded  and  shapeless ;  the  arm  above  thin  ;  the 
tumefaction  is  evidently  in  and  around  the  joint ;  it  presents  a  false  sense 
of  fluctuation,  which  is  characteristic  of  strumous  synovitis  ;  the  skin  is  red 
at  inner  side  and  below  elbow,  where  there  is  an  opening  discharging  pus  ; 
a  probe  passed  into  it  entered  the  joint,  but  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
bare  bone;  he  cannot  bear  the  slightest  movement  or  pressure  of  articular 
surfaces  together.  A  gutta  percha  splint  was  applied  on  the  outside  of 
the  arm  bent  at  more  than  a  right  angle ;  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  admin- 
istered internally. 

12th  April.  Drawing  made  from  elbow. 

14th.  There  has  been  nothing  of  importance ;  the  arm  has  increased  in 
size,  and  the  starting  pains  have  become  more  marked  ;  these  pains  prevent 
his  sleeping  at  night ;  his  looks  have  become  worn  and  haggard ;  a  part 
near  the  inner  condyle  fluctuates  so  distinctly  that  I  puncture  it ;  no  pus 
escapes  ;  I  put  my  little  finger  in  the  wound,  feel  soft  jelly  tissue  all  round  ; 
a  portion  of  this  is  extracted,  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  nearly  all 
the  cells  are  found  crowded  with  oil-globules ;  there  are  a  great  many  free 
ones  lying  among  the  cells  ;  to  this  formation  is  doubtless  owing  the  fluc- 
tuation. It  was  explained  to  him  that  hardly  the  faintest  hope  existed  of 
saving  the  joint,  and  he  was  advised  to  permit  its  removal ;  he  wished  to 
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postpoue  this.     With  a  view  of  trying  to  prevent  the  starting  pain  the 
joint  was  tightly  strapped. 


Fis.  11. 


strumous  syuovitis  of  elbow  (advanced). 

16th.  He  had,  after  being  strapped,  a  couple  of  the  starting  pains,  but 
has  had  none  since ;  has  slept  very  well.  He  tells  me  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  that  for  about  a  month  past,  whenever  he  has  leant  in  a  certain  way 
upon  the  elbow,  he  has  had  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  though  one  bone  slipped 
or  glided  over  the  other  out  of  place. 

30th.  He  has  continued  to  be  free  from  the  starting  pains  and  his  looks 
have  very  much  improved ;  the  elbow  is  reduced  in  size  and  harder,  but  the 
last  few  days  he  complains  of  pain  over  the  outer  condyle ;  an  abscess  very 
superficial,  but  of  large  extent,  was  found  ;  the  skin  was  discolored  and  evi- 
dently separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues  for  some  distance ;  it  was  freely 
incised ;  bled  smartly,  to  stop  which  pressure  was  applied. 

2d  May.  The  part  of  skin  which  was  previously  blue  and  discolored  has 
ulcerated';  the  sore  is  oval,  al)out  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  by  three- 
quarters  broad  ;  the  upper  arm  is  swollen  ;  strapping  applied  more  tightly. 
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I  learnt,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ease,  that  this  man  was  able  to  live  pretty 
well,  having,  it  appeared,  saved  a  little  money,  but  it  is  now  exhausted ;  he 
is  evidently  badly  fed. 

9th.  The  upper  arm  is  swollen,  with  deep,  hard  tumefaction  ;  again  exa- 
mined the  limb  carefully  and  passed  a  probe  along  sinus  at  inside  arm  ;  it 
struck  bare  bone,  or  rather  seemed  to  pass  into  a  chasm,  with  bare,  rough, 
not  crumbly  bone,  on  every  side.  It  was  now  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
had  better  make  up  his  mind  to  the  operation  and  come  into  the  house  for 
tliat  purpose ;  to  all  this  he  agreed,  but  he  could  not  be  taken  in  ;  the 
following  week  the  strapping  was  discontinued,  but  the  starting  pains 
recurred  with  so  much  violence  that  his  health  began  to  suffer,  and  it  was 
reapplied. 

22d.  He  came  into  the  house,  under  my  care,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Canton,  and  on  the 

26th.  I  excised  the  joint.^ 

Examination  of  Joint. — The  synovial  membrane  was  lined,  and  the 
sub-synovial  tissues  thickened  by  remarkably  soft,  yellowish  jelly ;  on  nei- 
ther humerus,  ulna,  nor  radius,  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  cartilage  ; 
the  cancelli  upon  the  first  and  last  of  these  bones  lay  bare,  except  that  a 
soft  pulpy  tissue  seemed  to  grow  out  of  them.  The  cancelli  of  the  humerus 
were  not  bare,  but  a  hole  about  the  size  of  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary  probe, 
in  the  centre  of  the  surface,  led  to  a  cavity  in  the  bone  that  was  filled  with 
pus. 

The  man  has-  done  extremely  well. 

'  For  the  rest  of  this  case  see  Excision. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OHEONIO   EHEUMATIO   SYNOVITIS. 

Pathology. 

This  disease  is  less  common  than  tlie  strumous  malady ;  it  sel- 
dom commences  in  a  clironic  form,  but  is  usually  the  residue  of  an 
acute  synovitis,  either  brought  on  by  accident  or  by  acute  rheuma- 
tism. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 
Pains  were  taken  to  show,  at  perhaps  too  great  a  length,  that  the 
joint  affection  in  acute  rheumatism  is  an  inflammatory  disease  (see 
Chapter  III.) ;  because  if  the  acute  malady  be  not  inflammation, 
still  less  can  the  chronic  disease  be  of  such  a  nature.  But  as  it  is 
proved  that  acute  rheumatism  really  produces  joint  inflammation, 
so  is  it  unnecessary  to  go  further  to  show  the  nature  of  the  chronic 
attack.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  primary  acute 
disease,  whether  it  have  arisen  from  accident,  exposure  or  rheu- 
matic fever,  it  will,  on  subsidence,  have  left  behind  it  much  the 
same  condition  of  parts.  The  synovial  membrane  and  subsynovial 
tissues  will  be  thickened  and  the  cavity  will  contain  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  fluid.  If  the  constitution  be  healthy,  these  relics  of  the 
malady  should  gradually  disappear;  but  a  constitational  evil  is 
likely  to  prolong  their  existence.  We  have  seen  that  after  a  slight 
injury  a  synovitis  may  arise,  which,  as  it  falls  into  a  more  and  more 
chronic  stage,  may  become  endued  with  marked  strumous  charac- 
ters ;  the  diathesis  prolonging  the  inflammation  and  impressing  its 
own  character  of  non-development  upon  the  products.'  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  diathesis  be  rheumatic  instead  of  strumous,  an  acute  or 
subacute  inflammation  may  be  prolonged  into  chronic  rheumatic 
synovitis,  the  products  of  the  inflammation  receiving  the  stamp  of 
the  constitution.  The  histories  of  the  two  forms  of  inflammation 
are,  however,  generally  different  because  the  strumous  frequently 

'  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  strumous  synovitis  begins  often  as  a 
chronic  disease. 
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begins  as  a  cLronic  malady,  running  a  tolerably  even  course  from 
end  to  end.  The  rheumatic  disease  very  rarely  begins  otherwise 
than  after  an  acute  attack ;  it  is  subject  to  frequent  remissions  and 
exacerbations ;  each  of  the  former  following  rest  and  treatment, 
each  relapse  being  generally  preceded  by  some  imprudence,  over- 
exercise,  or  exposure  to  cold. 

The  first  acute  and  each  subsequent  attack  of  inflammation  con- 
sists, as  all  inflammations  of  connective  tissues  do  consist,'  of  plen- 
tiful granulation,  i.  e.,  growth  of  cells.  In  the  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tions the  tendency  of  this  growth  is  always  fibrinogenous — organ- 
izing; hence  the  inflammatory  product,  or  thickening,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  soft  gelatinous  stage  of  fungoid  granulation, 
becomes  a  tough,  firm  membrane.  Thus  the  tissue  never  reaches 
a  rank  luxuriousness  of  growth,  since  most  of  the  cells,  instead  of 
generating  new  cells,  become  transformed  into  fibres,  and  those 
fibres  contract.  The  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  is 
therefore  hard ;  presents  long,  rounded  undulations,  which  run  in  a 
direction  round  the  joint,  and  are  separated  often  by  rather  deep 
but  narrow  fissures  ;  the  color  of  the  tissue  is  of  a  light  red-brown, 
about  the  hue  of  calf  leather.  The  section  is  evidently  fibrous,  an 
appearance  more  easily  visible  when  the  tissue,  which  is  tough,  be 
torn,  not  cut.  This  material  occupies  the  place  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  that  fine  fabric  having  disappeared  in  the  much  coarser 
substance,  which  is  formed  around  it  and  on  its  surface.  The  growth 
may  be  of  variable  thickness  in  different  cases,  indeed  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  case.  Thus  at  the  knee  it  will  be  usually  pretty 
well  developed  on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellse,  will  be 
thinner  at  the  back,  but  in  the  subcrureal  sac  is  formed  into  a 
dense,  hard  cushion,  which  not  uncommonly  almost  fills  up  that 
space,  and  sometimes  does  so  altogether. 

If  a  thin  section  of  the  material  be  made,  and  it  be  placed,  with- 
out much  disturbance  and  no  tearing,  under  the  microscope,  it  will 
appear  at  first  sight  to  consist  entirely  of  cells,  fusiform,  oval,  and 
round,  very  closely  packed  together ;  a  more  minute  examination 
will  show  that  the  oval  and  round  cells  are,  except  on  the  surface 
or  new  parts,  small  in  number,  and  that  the  tissue  also  contains  a 
great  number  of  fibres,  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction, 

'  See  previous  chapter,  and  my  paper  "On  Granulation  as  it  Affects  the  Joints," 
in  Beale's  Archives,  November,  1859. 
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and  give  a  strongly  striated  and  cross-barred  look  to  tlie  section,  at 
tlie  edge  of  wliicti  tlie  fibres,  projecting  beyond  tlie  limits,  are  very 
visible.  On  examining,  instead  of  a  section,  a  shred,  wliicli  has 
been  torn  in  pieces  witk  needles,  tlie  fibres  appear  more  or  less 
separate,  and  may  be  seen  to  be  long  cell-fibres,  in  many  of  wliicli 
the  nuclei  are  still  perfectly  distinct.  Tbe  loose  oval  and  the  few 
round  cells  have  almost  disappeared  in  the  tearing,  and  uncover 
certain  torn  portions  of  a  homogeneous  membrane,  which  evidently, 
in  its  uninjured  state,  permeated  the  whole  tissue.  How  this  mem- 
brane is  formed  from  the  cells,  or  whether  it  be  formed  from  them, 
or  only  by  them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  round  cells  of  the  tissue  have  solidified  this  membrane  out  of 
the  surrounding  fluid  into  an  intercellular  substance,  comparable  to 
the  hyaline  material  of  all  cellular  structures.  The  new  growth 
remains  a  very  short  time  in  the  form  of  granulation,  but  becomes 
very  quickly  a  fibrous  membrane.  When  therefore  the  part  has 
been  for  some  time  free  of  any  infl  animator}'"  attack,  the  thickening 
material  consists  simply  of  fibres  and  elongated  cells,  like  any  other 
condensed  areolar  membrane.  "We  seldom  get  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  parts  in  this  condition  of  lengthened  quiescence :  the 
patient  will  have  died  or  the  part  will  have  been  removed  under  an 
inflammatory  attack ;  and  under  such  conditions  the  cell-producing 
energy  comes  into  play,  so  that  we  find  newly-formed  round  cells 
even  in  the  old  and  perfectly  fibrated  portions  of  the  condensed  and 
now  reinflamed  tissue. 

This  tough  product  of  inflammation  grows  much  more  slowly 
than  the  exuberant  granulations  of  a  strumous  synovitis ;  its  inner 
surface  is  smoother,  and,  as  in  the  last-named  disease,  the  cartilages 
are  less  covered ;  although  from  addition  to  its  inner  surface  the 
synovial  membrane  will  of  course  overlap  them  more  than  in  a 
state  of  health. 

In  all  cases  the  joint  contains  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid,  either 
thin  synovia  or  synovia  rendered  opalescent,  or  perhaps  actually 
opaque,  by  admixture  with  pus.  Much  of  the  latter  comes  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thickened  membrane,  i.  e.,  from  the  last 
layer  of  cells,  but  some  of  it  emanates  from  the  ulcers  in  the  car- 
tilage ;  the  amount  of  its  admixture  has  generally  appeared  to  me 
proportionate  to  tlie  amount  of  such  ulcerations.  I  have  never 
found  abscesses  in  the  thickened  periarticular  tissues,  nor  in  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  nor  among  the  deep  muscles.     When  the  ten- 
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dinoTis  sheaths  are  affected  they  are  either  distended  with  serous  or 
synovia-like  fluid  or,  in  older  cases  and  a  more  chronic  stage,  are 
thickened  and  partly  filled  with  fibrous  material.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  not  to  suppurate  is  a  mere  corollary 
of  the  laW;  that  such  an  inflammation  tends  to  fibrinate — for  the 
cell  cannot  fulfil  two  destinies,  the  formation  of  the  fibres  and  that 
of  pus ;  and  as  in  these  cases  they  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  tough  compact  tissue  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  generate  the 
lowly  organized  and  vegetative  pus-cell. 

The  cartilages  in  their  turn  become  inflamed,  and  exhibit  in  some 
parts  a  superabundant  cell  growth,  beginning  at  the  free  surface 
and  ending  in  ulceration  through  the  thickness  of  the  structure : 
the  ulcers  thus  formed  are  generally  clothed  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  fibres.  In  other  parts,  and  sometimes  close  to  such  an  ulcer, 
a  surface  of  polished  bone  will  be  found  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  cartilage,  and  therefore  of  course  projecting  beyond  the 
articular  osseous  surface.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bone  is 
formed  from  the  cartilage  (see  Case  XXXYI.).  I  have  never  found 
such  ossification  of  articular  cartilage  except  in  rheumatic  disease, 
and  it  is  another  instance  of  the  organizing  tendency  of  that  form 
of  inflammation.  In  other  cases  we  find  these  structures  lose  their 
peculiar  white  opalescent  or  milky  appearance,  and  become  of  a 
lightish-brown  color,  abnormally  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  thin.  This  change  is  also  due  to  an  ossifying  process,  more 
evenly  distributed ;  to  one  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
small  spot  here  and  there,  is  distributed  over  the  whole  articular 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  causes  a  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
osseous  upon  the  cartilaginous  structures.  This  mode  of  action  is 
peculiar  to  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  more  rapid  cases,  in  which  the  ulceration  of  cartilage  and  the 
localized  spots  of  ossification  appear,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find 
parts  of  the  cartilage  with  its  articular  lamella  detached  from  the 
bone.  In  a  case  reported  further  on  (Case  XXXYI.)  all  these  three 
conditions  were  present.  In  Case  XXXYII.  there  were  only  the 
gradual  thinning  of  the  cartilage  and  some  ulcers  apparently  old. 

The  bone  is  found  nearly  always  condensed,  i.  e.,  the  walls  of  the 
cancelli  thickened,  and  each  cavity  proportionally  diminished  in 
size,  the  whole  therefore  heavier.  This  is  often  strongly  marked 
in  the  portion  next  the  articular  lamella,  where  the  bone  becomes 
almost  solid.     Besides  this,  the  inflammation,  as  it  spreads  from  the 
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synovial,  affects  the  fibrous  tissues,  viz.  the  periosteum,  and  others 
lying  close  to  the  bone;  the  inflammatory  products  which  these 
throw  out  do  not  stop  in  the  condition  of  granulations  or  new  fibrous 
tissue,  but  actually  advance  to  ossification,  thus  producing  thicken- 
ino' ;  and,  as  much  of  the  new  material  is  in  irreo'ular  masses,  the 
so  called  osteophytes.  Such  growths  are  very  rare  indeed  in  stru- 
mous synovitis,  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  quite  small  and  unim- 
portant. In  strumous  osteitis  they  represent  mere  roughnesses, 
overlapping  carious  depressions.  In  rheumatic  synovitis  they  take 
a  more  important  place,  but  still  do  not  attain  that  stalactite  form 
of  exuberant  growth  which  is  seen  in  the  so  called  rheumatic 
arthritis. 

When  the  cartilages  have  become  more  or  less  destroyed  or 
ossified  the  bones  of  the  joint  begin  to  grow  together,  and  in  this 
process  again  the  organizing  character  of  the  disease  is  manifest. 
At  the  knee  it  is  the  patella  which  is  first  fixed  to  the  outer  con- 
dyle by  a  thick  broad  elevation,  which  appears  to  emanate  from 
both  the  bones :  the  femur  and  tibia  then  become  united  also  by 
broad  new  growths.  When  we  look  at  a  joint  anchylosed  by  this 
form  of  synovitis  we  find  that  the  junction  is  produced  by  consider- 
able addition ;  generally  the  patella  unites  first  to  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur  by  a  broad  osseous  process  that  seems  to  grow  from 
both  bones ;  then  the  femur  and  tibia  become  joined,  also  by  pro- 
cesses, that  arise  from  the  two  condyles  of  the  former  and  articular 
surface  of  the  latter ;  the  inter-condyloid  groove  thus  remains  open 
and  forms  a  foramen  running  through  the  middle  of  the  conjoined 
bones.  I  believe  this  sort  of  junction  to  be  assisted  by  adhesion 
to  the  bones  and  subsequent  ossification  of  the  interarticular  carti- 
lages, but  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  positively  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  mode  of  bony  anchylosis  is  very  different  to  the  strumous,  in 
which  the  two  bones  seem  to  sink  into  one  another,  and  to  be  so 
joined,  instead  of  being  glued  together  by  a  cement  between  them. 

There  is  a  peculiar  look  about  bones  in  this  state ;  the  natural 
elevations  and  dejDressions  become  exaggerated,  the  surface  here 
and  there  roughened  by  an  osteophyte ;  the  openings,  whereby  little 
arterial  twigs  find  their  way  into  the  inside  of  the  spongy  tissue, 
and  which  are  normally  very  small,  become  plainly  visible  holes 
and  grooves.  In  fact,  the  bones,  without  being  very  perceptibly 
increased  in  size,  are  exaggerated ;  as  it  were,  caricatured.  On 
splitting  a  bone  of  this  sort  the  spongy  texture  appears  redder  than 
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natural,  unless  tlie  disease  be  far  advanced ;  some  parts  seem  paler, 
more  yellow,  and  on  closer  examination  will  be  found  harder ;  tbe 
external  shell  of  the  bone  is  thicker  than  normal;  sometimes  very 
considerably  so.  The  condition  of  the  part  next  the  joint  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  more  or  less  advanced  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, upon  the  subacute  and  remittent,  or  upon  the  chronic,  contin- 
uous, and  gradual  form  of  the  malady.  In  some  cases  the  cartilage 
and  the  articular  lamella  are  here  and  there  ulcerated  through ;  the 
cavity  of  the  ulcer  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  articular  facets 
by  thickened  osseous  material :  in  other  cases,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  case,  a  great  portion  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  carti- 
lage is  ossified ;  here  the  articular  lamella  has  to  a  great  degree  lost 
its  peculiarity  of  ]30ssessing  no  lacunge  with  canaliculi ;  many  of 
the  black  undeveloped  bone  cells  have  thrown  out  such  prolonga- 
tions, and  the  structure  assumes  more  and  more  the  ordinary  cha- 
racteristic of  bone  tissue ;  until,  in  the  furthest  advanced  parts, 
those  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  ossified, 
the  structure  becomes  ordinary  bone.  If  such  an  altered  spot  be, 
as  sometimes  happens,  opposite  a  piece  of  the  other  bone  still 
covered  by  cartilage,  normal  or  ossified,  and  if  motion  of  the  joint 
be  still  allowed,  its  surface  becomes  polished  and  as  smooth  as 
glass ;  but  if  the  spot  be  opposed  to  a  part  on  the  other  bone  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  and  no  motion  of  the  joint  be  permitted,  the 
two  grow  together  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  between  them. 
It  thus  frequently  happens  that  some  part  of  a  joint  will  be  grown 
together  by  bone,  while  in  other  parts  cartilage  is  still  remaining, 
and  fluid,  purulent  or  otherwise,  is  between  the  two  surfaces.  The 
process  is  another  instance  of  the  organizing  quality  of  this  sort  of 
inflammation.  I  have  never  found  in  any  other  form  of  synovitis 
the  black  cells  of  the  articular  lamella  throwing  out  canaliculi. 

Some  of  these  cases,  however,  will  not  anchylose ;  but  the  carti- 
lage having  been  ossified,  the  bone  will  polish,  and  the  sufferer 
will  use  his  limb.  Such  cases  are  rare,  but  yet  sufiiciently  common 
to  deserve  notice.  The  considerable  effusion  which  attended  the 
commencement  and  the  first  few  attacks  of  the  disease  will  have 
produced  such  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  and  perhaps  other  causes 
will  aid  in  loosening  the  joint  to  such  an  extent  that  the  altered 
articular  surfaces  slip  occasionally  from  each  other,  setting  the  limb 
fast  for  a  time.     In  two  cases  of  this  sort,  reported  at  the  end  of 
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the  cliapter,  tlie  patients  were  in  tlie  habit  of  tying  a  handkerchief 
tightly  ronnd  the  joint  to  keep  the  bones  in  their  place. 

Symptoms. 

This  malady,  as  it  arises  from  a  more  or  less  acute  attack  of 
synovitis,  has  always  a  certain  and  clearly-defined  commencement, 
which  may  be  either  in  some  accident  or  in  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism.  Its  further  history  is  one  of  improvements,  followed 
by  relajDses;  after  a  time  the  patient  himself  perceives  that  the 
exacerbations  become  more  severe  and  longer.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  first  acute  attack  the  joint  is  so  little  injured  that  it  can 
be  used  without  inconvenience,  except  that  in  the  morning  it  is 
"a  little  stifil"  at  starting;"  but  each  successive  relapse  adds  to  the 
swelling ;  the  stiffness  becomes  pain  even  in  the  intervals,  and  at 
last  there  comes  an  attack  from  which  he  does  not  get  well. 

Each  of  the  separate  attacks  will  leave  behind  it  additional  thick- 
ening, and  as  each  produces  increased  effusion  of  fluid,  it  follows 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  more  pain  on  each  occasion,  cseteris 
IMTibus,  than  the  last,  since  there  will  be  more  tension  and  more 
fulness.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  few  attacks  will  be  those  of 
acute  or  subacute  inflammation ;  but  the  subsequent  ones  will  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  old  disease ;  the  fluid  will  be  less  plainly  felt, 
the  thickening  will  be  very  evident :  the  shape  of  the  distended 
sac,  well  marked  in  an  ordinary  acute  synovitis,  will  be  altered  in 
a  way  soon  to  be  described.  On  questioning  such  a  patient,  we 
shall  learn  that  since  the  last  relapse  or  two  the  joint  has  never 
been  sound  or  well ;  that  pain  always  came  on  at  night  in  the 
warmth  of  bed ;  that  from  the  affected  part  certain  vague  pains 
wandered  about  the  diseased  and  other  limbs. 

The  final  attack,  that  which  is  never  to  leave  the  joint  in  a 
condition  to  be  used,  may  not  commence  in  a  manner  more  severe 
than  usual ;  but,  as  the  mischief  has  reached  a  certain  point,  very 
little  is  required  to  spoil  the  whole  mechanism.  The  shape  of  a 
joint  in  this  condition  is  of  a  square  angular  character  which  is 
very  remarkable ;  the  outlines  of  the  swelling  tend  to  the  straight 
and  the  edge  of  the  tumefaction  is  clear  and  defined.  The  shape 
appears  to  me  due  to  the  contracting  nature  of  the  fibrous  material 
which,  being  towards  the  centre,  binds  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  the  skin  itself  firmly  to  the  bones.     The  tumefaction  is  hard, 
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elastic,  in  most  parts  leathery,  and  unless  tlie  cavity  be  very  full 
of  fluid,  tliere  is  no  sense  of  fluctuation  over  the  joint  as  a  whole ; 
and  even  in  this  contingency  the  fluid  is  felt  to  be  separated  from 
the  finger  by  a  dense  tissue.  The  bursiform  prolongations  of  the 
synovial  sac  are  favorite  seats  for  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
thus  in  the  knee  the  subcrureal  sac,  in  the  elbow  the  pouch  beneath 
the  anconeus  and  triceps  feel  hard  and  lump -like,  very  much  like 
additions  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscles,  or  like  pads  of  India- 
rubber.  In  old  cases  the  fluid  will,  in  one  or  perhaps  two  places, 
approach  nearer  the  surface,  the  wall  having  become  thinner  in 
this  situation,  and,  in  the  same  way  as  an  abscess,  it  will  point. 

After  a  time,  starting  pains  will  be  added  to  the  other  distresses, 
and  these  are  more  violent  than  I  have  ever  found  them  in  the 
strumous  form  of  the  malady.  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  start  up 
and  seize  the  knee  in  a  sort  of  fury,  grind  his  teeth  in  agony,  and 
break  out  in  a  clammy  perspiration ;  but  this  case  exhibited  them 
in  an  unusually  violent  manner.  The  limb,  already  much  thinner 
than  the  other,  begins  to  waste  very  rapidly  and  remarkably ;  the 
muscles,  particularly  the  flexors,  get  thin,  while  they  remain  con- 
tracted, feeling  tight  and  sharp,  like  cords  beneath  the  skin.  Ten- 
derness of  the  joint  surfaces  is  not  usual,  and  when  it  comes  on 
lasts  only  a  little  time;  on  the  other  hand,  bony  grating  is  common, 
and  often  continues  to  the  end  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  the  part 
is  greater  than  the  slowness  of  the  inflammation  would  warrant  us 
in  expecting ;  it  is  not,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of  acute  rheumatism, 
but  is  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  chronic  synovitis  and  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  fellow  joint. 

The  redness  is  in  the  first  few  attacks  well-marked,  afterwards 
less  so,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  parts ;  but 
in  the  continuous  inflammation,  which  always  comes  on  unless  the 
malady  be  cured,  the  hue  of  the  joint  is  deeper  and  of  a  warmer 
tint  than  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The  brownish  hue  which  may  have 
been  imparted  by  the  action  of  blisters  is  not,  however,  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  morbid  symptom. 

The  joint  is  not  unfrequently  movable  in  an  abnormal  direction; 
the  tibia  may  be  pushed  back,  even  from  side  to  side,  or  the  ulna 
may  be  moved  laterally  over  the  humerus.  This  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  very  severe  pain  and  violent  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  setting  the  limb  fast  until  the  bones  be  replaced; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  no  pain  is  produced.     The  abnormal 
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movements  are  always  attended  by  a  peculiar  hard  grating,  harder 
but  less  rougli  than  the  crepitus  of  fracture. 

The  sheaths  of  tendons,  as  of  the  ham-strings,  if  the  malady  be 
situated  in  the  knee,  may  generally  be  found,  in  advanced  cases, 
thickened  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  hard  from  contraction  of  the 
contents. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  as  the  constitution  fails,  in  strumous 
cases,  the  lungs  are  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from  a  rather  rapid  form 
of  tuberculosis.  In  rheumatic  cases  those  organs  incline  to  be 
affected  with  a  peculiar  dry  form  of  bronchitis ;  there  is  expectora- 
tion, in  the  morning,  of  little  hard  lumps  of  mucus,  more  or  less 
dark  in  color,  and  the  bronchial  sounds  are  harsh  and  whistling ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  thickened.  The  heart,  in  one 
case  that  I  saw,  was  slightly  diseased ;  there  was  a  rough  sound  on 
the  systole;  how  long  this  had  been  present  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  increased  perceptibly  as  the  case  went  on.  Such  an 
addition  to  the  disease  is,  however,  a  concomitant,  brought  on  by 
the  rheumatic  condition,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  produced  by 
the  joint  malady  itself. 

Treatment. 

The  diathesis  upon  which  the  continuance  of  this  malady  is 
founded  has  been  the  subject  of  much  observation  and  speculation; 
we  have  in  all  probability  arrived  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  its 
morbid  poison,  but  its  treatment  nevertheless  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  astonishment,  for  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  source  of  the  poison  is  the  molecular  change,  which  every  parti- 
cle of  the  body  at  some  time  undergoes  (see  Chapter  III.),  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  we  can  do  so  much. 

In  the  whole  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  we  find  two 
separate  conditions  to  be  considered :  the  first,  an  inflammatory 
state,  when  the  local  malady  is  active ;  the  second,  a  quiescent  state 
when  the  synovitis  has  yielded,  and  the  sj^stem  is  accumulating  a 
fresh  dose  of  the  poison.  I  consider  this  separation  of  the  two 
divisions  as  of  extreme  importance ;  for  while  the  active  stage  lasts, 
our  endeavors  will  and  ought  to  be  directed  to  checking  the  disease 
then  going  on ;  if,  after  the  attack  is  over,,  the  patient  take  himself 
away  or  be  left  to  his  own  resources,  a  relapse  is  all  but  certain ; 
but  this  very  time  of  quiescence  is  that  which  should  be  seized 
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upon  as  tlie  period  for  treating  tlie  constitutional  root  of  tlie  disease, 
and  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  tlie  inflammatory  condition. 

Treatment  during  the  Attack:  General. — This  particular  form  of 
synovitis  is  tliat  wliich,  of  all  others  (except  perhaps  the  syphilitic), 
benefits  by  the  use  of  mercury  pushed  until  it  affects  the  gums  with 
more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
The  mode  in  which  the  medicine  is  to  be  given  may  be  either  by 
the  mouth  or  by  the  skin  of  the  inflamed  joint :  this  latter  method 
must  be  referred  to  again ;  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this 
resource  will  be  cut  off'  if  the  medicine  be  given  internall}^  so  as  to 
affect  the  gums.  Mercury  by  the  mouth  is  best  given  in  the  form 
of  the  bichloride  or  of  either  iodide :  the  first  of  these  is  that  which 
I  prefer ;  the  last  two  are  perhaps  somewhat  variable  in  preparation, 
and  they  injure  by  keeping,  so  that  their  strength  is  not  so  uniform 
as  that  of  such  a  powerful  remedy  ought  to  be.  One  or  two 
drachms  of  the  liquor  hydrargyri  bichloridi  thrice  a  day  while  the 
acute  attack  is  going  on,  is  the  mode  which  appears  to  me  best  in 
these  cases.  The  reason  of  my  preference  for  this  form  of  the  drug- 
is  its  solubility.  In  administering  insoluble  preparations  of  the 
medicine,  we  present  it  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  and  we  can  by  no  possi- 
bility estimate  what  proportion  of  it  may  be  altered  and  taken  into 
the  system,  nor  Iioay  much  of  it  hangs  about  the  folds  and  villi  of 
the  intestines.  Our  dose  therefore  is  in  reality  uncertain,  and  when 
we  cease  giving  the  medicine,  Ave  must  purge  away  what  may  have 
remained  in  the  canal,  or  expect  to  see  its  action  still  going  on. 
Occasionally,  even  after  a  free  purge,  some  of  the  metal  still  appears 
to  remain  and  to  continue  to  be  absorbed ;  at  all  events  the  spongy 
state  of  the  gums  continues  to  increase.  With  such  a  preparation 
as  the  bichloride,  we  know  exactly  what  amount  we  give ;  when 
we  cease  to  administer  it  the  action  also  ceases ;  the  same  amount 
of  effect  is  produced  on  the  constitution  by  an  infinitely  smaller 
quantity  of  the  mineral,  and  the  debilitating  effects  are  much  less. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  added,  that  even  in  its  immediate  results,  this 
salt  appears  to  me  to  have  more  control  over  the  rheumatic  tend- 
ency than  any  other  preparation  of  mercury. 

Of  iodine  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  more  at  length  when  the 
quiescent  stage  of  the  malady  is  considered ;  but  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  the  addition  of  from  two  to  five  grains  of  the  iodide 
of  potass  to  each  dose  of  the  bichloride  is  often  of  marked  benefit, 
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particular  1 J  after  tlie  mercury  have  been  given  some  days  hj 
itself.i 

Opium  is  a  well  known  remedy  for  rheumatic  disease^  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  in  the  active  condition  of  this  form  of  syno- 
vitis. It  not  merely  allays  pain,  but  I  believe  helps  materially  to 
check  inflammation,  particularly  in  the  first  commencement  of  that 
morbid  act.^  Given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  it  also  promotes 
perspiration,  a  most  desirable  action  in  all  rheumatic  disease. 

Colchicum  is  a  remedy  whose  value  is  undoubted,  but  its  influ- 
ences for  evil  are  almost  as  certain ;  it  is  more  powerful  in  gout 
than  in  rheumatism  (its  effects  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
Chapter  XII.).  It  has  a  power  in  checking  the  pains,  &c.  of  both 
rheumatic  and  gouty  disease,  but  it  also  has  an  effect  in  procuring 
relapses.  Persons  who  have  been  treated  with  this  remedy  suffer 
from  returns  of  the  disease  more  rapidly  than  those  treated  by  some 
other  medicine.  The  relapses  are,  says  Dr.  Todd,  apt  to  assume  an 
asthenic  character. 

Antimony,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  James's  powder,  is  also  very 
valuable,  and  may  be  combined  with  the  opium.  When  mercury 
by  the  mouth  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  seems  desirable,  or  when 
that  medicine  is  not  given  by  the  mouth  at  all,  the  antimonial  and 
opium  together  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

Active  Stage. — Local  Treatment  in  the  active  or  subacute  phases 
of  the  malady,  must  be  the  same  in  most  points  with  that  already 
described  in  our  second  chapter.  Blood-letting  by  means  of  leeches, 
or  even  the  cupping-glass,  may,  if  much  febrile  disturbance  exist, 
be  carried  pretty  far ;  but  if  the  fever  be  inconsiderable,  and  more 
particularly  if  the  patient  be  of  a  feeble  habit,  and  if  the  attack  be 
a  second  or  third,  no  blood,  or  but  a  very  little,  should  be  taken. 
Heat  b}^  means  of  hot  salt,  or  the  old  stone-fomentation,^  or  by 
india-rubber  bags  filled  with  hot  water,  is  more  to  be  commended 

'  There  takes  place  a  decomposition  by  elective  affinity  in  this  combination,  and, 
in  fact,  the  biniodide  of  mercury  is  given  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  As  a  mercurial  the  combination  is  less  powerful  than  the  bichloride 
alone  ;  but  is  active  in  that  indefinable  manner  vre  call  alterative.  To  be  perfectly 
sure  of  its  fresh  and  good  condition  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in 
powder  to  each  dose  just  before  it  is  taken.  Light  affects  the  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury. 

2  liefer  to  ]).  71  for  some  account  of  the  antiphlogistic  power  of  opium. 

'  Chrtiuouiile  llower.s  heated  by  putting  them  in  spirits  of  wine  and  setting  it  on 
fire. 
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in  this  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease.  When  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  has  abated,  the  joint  should  be  wrapped  in  mercurial 
ointment  spread  on  lint,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  oil  silk. 
Blisters  may  also  be  employed,  but  while  any  active  inflammation 
is  present  these  must  not  be  put  immediately  over  the  synovial 
membrane. 

Quiescent  Stage.  General  Treatment.  —  The  constitutional 
treatment  during  the  quiescent  form  of  the  malady  is  more  difficult, 
and  requires  nicer  management.  Let  us  again  run  over  the  patient's 
condition,  that  we  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  wish 
to  effect.  He  has  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  a  subacute  inflamma- 
tion, whose  symptoms  have  marked  them  as  rheumatic,  and  these 
have  left  the  joint  tissues  thickened ;  the  part  is  therefore  more  or 
less  stiff:  it  may  otherwise  be  painless  or  may  be  the  seat  of  nightly 
vague  pains.  Now,  our  aim  is  to  produce  absorption  of  this 
thickening,  and  so  to  modify  the  constitutional  taint,  that  he  shall 
not  have  returns  of  the  active  stages.  Among  the  alterative  reme- 
dies, the  four  following  are  chiefly  available. 

Mercury,  and  its  use  in  the  subacute  condition,  has  been  con- 
sidered ;  a  slower  and  more  alterative  mode  of  giving  that  medicine 
may  be  employed,  if  it  have  not  been  pushed  or  used  at  all  in  the 
more  rapid  stages ;  but  here  also  the  power  of  employing  it  locally 
must  not  be  sacrificed  by  too  zealous  desire  of  administering  it  by 
the  mouth. 

Iodide  of  potass  has  already  been  mentioned ;  its  control  over 
inflammations  of  fibrous  tissues  renders  it  of  undoubted  value  in 
rheumatic  disease.  It  is  more  valuable  in  very  chronic  disturb- 
ances than  in  the  more  acute ;  indeed,  when  fever  is  present,  it 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  not  unfrequently  increases  this  action. 
There  are  few  medicines  of  whose  modus'  operandi  we  know  less 
than  we  do  of  this,  and  perhaps  every  one  who  tries  to  think  out 
the  matter  may  have  a  different  theory  on  the  subject.  My  own 
idea  is,  that  it  gives  a  quality  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  which  tends 
to  check  cell  generation ;  hence  its  very  decided  effect  upon  all 
connective  and  fibrous  tissues — hence  its  capability  of  producing 
absorption  and  ultimate  marasmus.  This  notion,  however,  is  offered 
as  a  conjecture  simply,  A  teacher  at  one  of  the  large  metropolitan 
schools  once  said  to  a  student  who  asked  about  the  action  of  this 
remedy,  "Well,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  define;  but  it  is  a  very  excellent 
medicine  when  you  don't  quite  know  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
12 
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patient."  To  sucTi  a  doctrine  it  is  hardly  necessary  tliat  we  should 
subscribe,  bnt  it  has  this  amount  of  truth,  that  the  salt  in  medicinal 
doses  does  no  harm  which  has  yet  been  pointed  out ;  although  it 
may  be  that  some  one  will  by-and-by  trace  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  world  to  this  medicine — as  has  already  been  the  fate  of  vaccina- 
tion and  salt.  For  rheumatic  disease,  the  remedy  may  be  advan- 
tageously given  in  sarsaparilla,  or  taraxacum,  or  the  scoparium. 

Alkalies,  or  other  alkaline  carbonates,  in  small  quantities,  are  of 
very  considerable  value.  A  dose  about  an  hour  or  two  after  each 
meal  in  some  aromatic  water,  or  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  will 
have  marked  effect,  not  merely  upon  the  distension  and  flatulence, 
which  so  often  accompanies  the  chronic  rheumatic  state,  but  also 
upon  the  more  distant  symptoms.  It  may  be  permissible  to  call 
attention  to  the  detrimental  action  of  tea,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of 
coffee;  to  the  great  injury  often  produced  by  ale  or  porter,  particu- 
larly of  those  sorts  that  contain  any  considerable  amount  of  sac- 
charine ;  and  the  desirability  even  that  the  wines  which  may  be 
substituted  for  malt  liquors  should  be  of  that  quality  which  is  called 
dry,  but  which  nevertheless  contain  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible 
of  acids — the  tartaric  and  malic. 

The  other  class  of  remedies,  the  diaphoretics,  consists  chiefly  of 
opium  with  ipecacuanha,  guaiacum,  and  James's  powder ;  the  for- 
mer will  be  found  useful  when  there  is  much  pain  at  night,  an  irri- 
tative condition,  with  good  performance  of  all  secretions,  except 
that  of  the  skin ;  but  chiefly  may  the  Dover's  powder  be  prescribed 
while  the  patient  is  taking  some  medicine  of  the  alterative  class. 

Guaiacum  is  most  availing  in  the  atonic  form  of  rheumatism,  and 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  when  the  more  acute 
stage  has  been  treated  with  colchicum. 

James's  powder  is  most  useful  when  actual  feverishness,  not  mere 
irritation,  comes  on  at  night,  and  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  his 
appetite  good. 

A  mid  place  between  these  two  classes  of  remedies  is  held  by 
certain  natural  springs,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking — Buxton  and 
Bath,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  continental  baths,  as  those  of  Aix 
and  Wiesbaden,  have  an  advantage  over  ours,  not  merely  in  the 
quality  of  the  water,  but  in  the  careful  arrangements  and  adaptation 
to  each  case,  in  the  mode  of  bathing,  drinking,  &c. 

I  do  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  particular  locality,  metallic, 
or  earthy  solution,  is  a  necessary  part  of  these  bathing  arrangements. 
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altlioiigli  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  change  of  scene  and  air,  regular 
habits,  &c.,  conduce  to  the  cure.  The  various  forms  of  bath,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  in  any  good  establishment,  are  extremely  bene- 
ficial. The  Turkish,  hot  air,  and  vapor,  are  valuable,  and  in  cases 
Avhere  either  expense  or  moving  is  to  be  avoided,  the  lamp  bath, 
which  is  very  easily  arranged,  may  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  procure  a  large  amount  of 
transpiration,  and  the  method  is  apparently  immaterial.  The 
Turkish  and  lamp  bath  are  the  most  powerful;  next,  the  hot  air;^ 
then  the  vapor  bath  ;  and  lastly,  mere  hot  water. 

Local  Treatment. — When  the  subacute  inflammation,  of  whose 
treatment  we  have  already  spoken,  has  subsided,  there  will  be  left 
behind  either  chronic  inflammation  or  simply  thickeuing.  The 
former  we  must  of  course  try  to  subdue,  since  continuing  it  de- 
stroys the  joint.  The  latter  we  should  endeavor  to  get  absorbed, 
not  only  because  it  produces  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing, but  also  because  it  gives  the  next  inflammation,  whenever,  and 
if  ever,  it  may  take  place,  a  certain  vantage-grou.nd,  increasing  the 
difficulty  and  diminishing  the  effect  of  treatment.  The  inflamma- 
tory condition  will  compel  rest  in  that  posture  for  each  joint,  which 
has  been  described  as  its  proper  position ;  blisters,  not  immediately 
over  but  at  some  distance  from  the  synovial  membrane,  are  much 
more  valuable  than  in  the  strumous  form,  and  if  it  be  intended  to 
give  mercury  by  the  skin,  blue  ointment  may  be  applied  to  the  raw 
surface ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  surface  be  not  too  extended. 
In  these  cases,  setons  or  issues,  near  the  joint,  are  often  beneficial ; 
it  appears  as  though  the  production  of  a  suppurative  condition  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fibre-producing  action  checked  the  tendency 
to  thickening.  Local  heat  is  very  advantageous,  particularly  as  it 
can  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  local  transpiration,  a  method  of 
securing  which  is  described  further  on. 

As  the  inflammation  yields,  our  eflbrts  are  to  be  directed  to  pro- 
curing absorption.  If  there  be  at  the  special  points  of  pain  no 
tenderness,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  limb  in  absolute  immo- 
bility, although  rest  must  be  enforced  if  the  patient's  circumstances 
in  any  way  admit.  A  powerful  absorbent  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
joint  wrapped  in  linen,  covered  with  mercurial  ointment,  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  its  systemic  action  and  to  the  patient's  general 

'  The  hot  air  and  the  lamp-bath  may  be  arranged  in  bed. 
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condition,  for  if  the  liealtli  be  feeble,  or  if  mercury  have  already 
affected  the  system,  this  method  cannot  be  employed.  Iodide  of 
potass  ointment  rubbed  in  gently  night  and  morning,  and  spread 
on  lint  wrapped  round  the  joint,  is  also  valuable ;  and  equal  parts 
of  this,  and  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  is  a  very  powerful  absorbent. 
Flying  blisters,  used  only  as  strong  rubefacients,  not  as  vesicatories, 
increase  the  power  of  those  ointments.  Transpiration,  produced  by 
fitting  to  the  joint  a  loose  India-rubber  sock,  kept  close  at  each  end 
by  bands  of  the  same  substance,  and  allowing  steam  to  pass  in  from 
a  kettle  or  boiler  through  a  tube,  has  been  productive  of  consider- 
able benefit.  When  there  is  absolutely  no  inflammation  whatever, 
and  absorption  begins  to  act,  evidenced  by  decrease  in  size,  gentle 
shampooing  is  to  be  employed,  together  with  passive  motion  and 
other  manipulations. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  local  treatment  will  be  of  much 
avail  as  long  as  the  systemic  condition  lasts,  for  unless  the  force  of 
the  rheumatic  diathesis  be  diminished  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  we  may  not  only  expect  a  return  of  the  more 
acute  phase  in  the  way  that  has  been  already  described,  but  also  a 
continual  course  of  deterioration  in  the  articular  and  periarticular 
tissues.  Many  persons  who  may  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  with  a  sound  heart,  will  subsequently  gradually 
acquire  a  disease  of  that  organ  whose  source  is  undoubtedly  rheu- 
matic ;  and  in  a  similar  or  rather  identical  manner  a  joint  will 
gradually  be  destroyed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  same  character, 
unless  the  surgeon  will  treat  the  general  as  well  as  the  local  dis- 
ease. 

Cases  op  this  Disease. 

Case  XXXYI. — Thomas  Gwillim,  gardener,  aged  49,  came  from  Mon- 
mouth to  be  admitted  into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Canton's 
care,  November  29th,  1858. 

History. — About  two  years  ago  he  sprained  the  right  knee  while  lifting 
a  heavy  wheelbarrow ;  the  joint  was  very  painful,  but  he  kept  at  his  work 
two  days,  and  then  the  knee  swelled  very  much  and  he  became  unable  to 
walk;  ))ut,  after  fomentations  and  rest,  it  got  so  far  better  that  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  occupation.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards  he, 
one  evening,  was  very  tired  after  work,  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  fell 
asleep ;  when  he  awoke  it  was  late  night  or  early  morning,  and  he  set  off 
on  his  walk  home  (two  and  a  half  miles),  but  before  he  got  there  his  knee 
became  so  painful  that  he  could  hardly  get  on.  The  next  day  he  could  not 
use  the  liml)  at  all ;  the  joint  was  much  swollen  and  he  sought  the  advice 
of  a  surgeon,  who  api)licd  leeches  and  poultices,  without  procuring  much 
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relief;  he  then  became  a  patient  at  the  Monmouth  Dispensary;  subsequently- 
sought  the  advice  of  an  old  woman  who  gave  him  something  that  took  the 
skin  off  his  knee  and  made  him  worse. 

From  that  time  the  joint  has  continued  to  increase  in  size ;  till  of  late 
he  was  able,  with  great  pain,  to  work  for  about  two  hours  most  days  in  the 
week;  often,  "when  walking  right  well,  his  knees  seemed  to  be  catched  and 
held  tight  and  to  be  wonderfully  full  of  pain;"  on  account  of  these  occur- 
rences he  has  always,  when  at  work  or  walking,  bound  a  handkerchief  as 
tight  as  he  could  round  the  knee.  During  the  last  year,  particularly,  the 
joint  has  swelled,  and  he  is  unable  to  bear  any  weight  upon  it.  The  knee 
is  a  good  deal  enlarged,  but  cannot  be  measured  against  the  other,  as,  on 
account  of  an  old  accident,  there  is  deformity  also  of  the  left.  The  dis- 
eased joint  has  lost  the  usual  outline  and  has  a  square  look;  the  line  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae  is  concealed,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  is,  instead  of 
the  usual  fossa,  a  hard,  semi-elastic,  non-fluctuating  swelling;  a  similar 
enlargement  is  particularly  well  marked  above  the  patella,  where  there  is  a 
hard  lump ;  there  is  much  thickening  under  the  skin,  which  is  bound  down 
to  the  parts  beneath,  and  which  prevents  the  different  anatomical  points 
from  being  made  out  so  clearly  as  they  should  be;  there  is  some  grating 
when  one  bone  is  moved  on  the  other;  this  causes  slight  pain  ;  the  two 
surfaces  may  be  pressed  together  by  striking  on  the  heel  or  other  means 
without  producing  the  slightest  pain.  He  complains  much  of  the  limb 
jumping  with  severe  pain  just  as  he  is  going  to  sleep,  and  so  bad  is  this 
that  often  he  is  afraid  to  sleep. 

The  limb  was  placed  on  a  splint;  issues,  blisters,  &c.,  as  local  means, 
with  different  forms  of  tonics,  were  employed.  He  also  underwent  some 
treatment  by  the  assistant  physician,  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  for  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, and  was  benefited.  The  knee,  however,  only  got  more  painful  and  his 
health  more  feeble;  the  limb,  too,  started  more  and  more,  so  that  he  hardly 
got  any  sleep  at  night.  About  the  middle  of  January  the  joint  swelled 
more  and  soon  became  fluctuating  inside  the  patella,  without,  however, 
losing  its  square  form;  and,  on  the 

26th  Jan.,  Mr.  Canton  punctured  the  joint  with  a  trocar  and  canula 
where  the  skin  seemed  thinnest,  just  inside  the  patella;  so  little  pus  escaped 
that  a  second  opening  was  made;  yet,  altogether,  not  more  than  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  a  very  thin  opalescent  fluid  came  away. 

12th  Feb. — He  was  in  no  wise  relieved  by  the  evacuation  of  so  small  a 
quantity  of  fluid,  and  as  his  health  seemed  giving  way  under  the  pain  and 
sleeplessness  produced  by  the  disease,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  the  limb 
should  be  removed,  and  this  day  the  operation  was  performed. 

Examination  of  the  Limb. — On  opening  the  joint  a  quantity  of  very 
thin  pus  escaped,  with  curdy  flocculi  therein  ;  the  synovial  tissues  were 
much  thickened  by  false  membrane,  whose  cut  edge  had  a  stratified  appear- 
ance, and  was  in  rounded  waves  separated  by  deep  wrinkles,  which  were 
most  marked  around  the  patella  and  its  ligament,  and  thence  ran  backward, 
becoming  shallower  as  they  went;  the  interarticular  menisci  had  disap- 
peared, but  were,  in  part,  replaced  by  false  tissue,  which,  however,  was  both 
thinner  and  less  broad  than  those  structures.  In  no  part  did  the  membrane 
adhere  to  the  cartilage.  Thickening  was  produced  not  only  by  this  fibrous 
formation  on  the  inside  of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  also  by  consolidation 
of  the  tissues  around  it;  a  faint  line,  which,  however,  was  in  parts  oblite- 
rated, ran  round  the  joint  in  this  mass  of  new  tissue,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
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the  position  of  the  synovial  basement  membrane;  the  thickening  was  tough, 
hard,  opaque,  and  of  a  brownish-white  color. 

The  cartilages  were,  in  general,  very  much  thinned ;  there  was  a  small 
ulceration,  which  might  have  been  covered  by  a  silver  penny,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  patella ;  a  still  smaller,  almost  a  pin-hole  ulcer,  on  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur;  and  one  rather  larger,  which  went  quite  through  the 
structure  at  a  corresponding  spot  of  the  tibia ;  close  to  this  spot  and  on 
the  same  level  with  the  healthy  cartilage,  was  a  surface  of  polished  bone ; 
elsewhere  the  cartilage  was  quite  smooth  ;  a  part  on  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur  had  lost  its  translucency  and  become  of  a  dead  opaque  white; 
this,  on  closer  examination,  was  found  to  be  detached,  the  deep  surface  was 
rough,  gritty,  and  was  covered  by  the  articular  lamella,  which  had  separated 
from  the  cancellous  structure,  and  left  it  bare. 

The  thigh-bone  had,  on  its  inner  condyle  above  the  articular  portion,  a 
small  flat  osteophyte,  little  more  than  roughened  surface ;  other  such  growths 
were  scattered  here  and  there  over  both  bones.  Both  femur  and  tibia  were 
sawn  through,  and  the  portions  next  the  joint  were  found  very  red  from 
hyperseraia  of  the  cancellar  lining  membrane. 

Microscopic  Examination. — The  thickened  synovial  membrane  was 
examined  in  two  ways  :  one,  by  making  thin  sections  with  a  Valentin's 
knife  through  its  substance;  it  was  thus  seen  to  consist  of  a  dense  structure 
of  which  round  and  fusiform  cells  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  make  up  a  con- 
siderable part ;  a  little  more  examination,  however,  shows  that  they  only 
lie  among  and  conceal  plentiful  fine  fibres,  which  cross  and  recross  each 
other  in  every  direction :  another  mode  of  examination  was  by  procuring  a 
fine  shred  and  teasing  it  out  with  needles;  in  this  latter  method  its  fibrous 
constituents  became  more  visible,  and  it  could  be  seen  that  they  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  enlargement:  some  of  these  fibres  were  made  of  fusiform 
cells,  others  were  literally  cell-fibres,  others  were  fine  and  structureless. 

Tlie  cartilages. — Those  parts  which  were  ulcerated  on  the  surface  pre- 
sented the  usual  inflamed  appearance,  the  hyaline  substance  gradually 
changing  into  fibres;  in  parts,  where  the  cartilage  was  detached  from  the 
bone,  and  not  ulcerated  on  the  surface,  the  cartilage  corpuscles  were  also 
enlarged,  were  not  filled  with  clear  nucleated  cells,  but  with  a  coarsely  gra- 
nular matter;  the  hyaline  substance  around  the  swollen  cells  was  sprinkled 
plentifully  with  granules;  the  bony  spot  on  a  level  with  the  healthy  carti- 
lage presented  a  number  of  lacunte  in  linear  order,  and  with  few  canaliculi; 
the  cartilage  at  the  borders  of  this  new  structure  showed  the  hyaline  mate- 
rial opaque  and  granular,  while  the  cells  still  retained  the  arrangement  and 
appearance  of  ordinary  cartilage  cells. 

Case  XXXYII. — J.  Leltree,  aged  t2,  came  under  Mr.  Hancock's  care 
into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  November  8th,  1859,  suffering  from  long- 
standing disease  of  the  knee-joint. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
thickening;  the  joint  was  loose,  permitting  of  some  I'otation  ;  the  man  was 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  was  extremely  weak;  he  had  a  bronchitic 
affection  and  expectorated  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  daily.  His  intention 
in  coming  to  the  hospital  was  to  undergo  amputation,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Hancock,  therefore,  amputated  the  limb  on  the  9th  November. 

Examination. — The  synovial  membrane  was  thick  and  tough,  converted 
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here  and  there  into  a  material  of  cartilaginous  hardness;  it  contained  about 
two  ounces  of  opalescent  fluid ;  the  crucial  ligaments  had  disappeared, 
which,  together  with  loosening  of  the  external  ligaments,  permitted  the 
rotation  above  mentioned.  Both  interarticular  cartilages  had  disappeared ; 
a  part  of  the  inner  was  replaced  by  shreds  of  a  fibrous  material,  which  grew 
from  the  synovial  membrane.  The  cartilages  were,  throughout  nearly  their 
whole  extent,  pink  in  color ;  in  parts  where  this  was  but  little  marked  the 
hue  was  seen  to  be  due  to  little  pink  spots,  more  or  less  close  together ; 
these  structures  were  quite  smooth,  except  near  the  outer  border,  both  of 
the  tibia  and  femur,  where  they  were  ulcerated,  but  they  were  throughout  as 
thin  as  cartridge  paper ;  thus  the  ulcers  were  of  very  little  depth  and  their 
edges  were,  smooth.  The  articular  part  of  the  femur  was  surrounded  by 
rather  small  osteophytes ;  the  femur  and  tibia  were  sawn  through  ;  they 
were  very  heavy  and  solid,  the  cancelli  being  nearly  filled  up  by  ordinary 
osseous  matter;  this  density  was  most  remarkable  near  the  joint  surface. 

The  microscopic  examination  showed,  as  regards  the  synovial  membrane 
and  periarticular  tissues,  the  same  appearance  as  may  be  found  related  in 
the  last  case,  but  those  portions  of  thickened  synovial  membrane  which 
are  said  to  have  appeared  cartilaginous  had  much  the  microscopic  aspect 
of  fibro-cartilage ;  the  fibres  were  thick  and  some  of  the  material  was  void 
of  structure ;  oval  and  fusiform  cells  were  thickly  scattered  among  this 
growth.  The  thin  cartilage  exhibited  very  narrow  fusiform  cells  at  some- 
what rare  intervals,  whose  nuclei  could  not  generally  be  found,  but  a  cell 
here  and  there  presented  a  lighter,  more  refracting  spot,  which  might  have 
been  a  nucleus ;  the  cartilage  corpuscles  were  mostly  broken  up,  the  cells 
lying  singly ;  section  of  the  bone  showed  thick  plates  inclosing  small  can- 
cellar  cavities ;  the  osseous  corpuscles  large  and  round ;  the  articular 
lamella  had,  in  some  parts,  quite  disappeared,  ordinary  bone  abutting  on 
altered  cartilage  in  other  parts ;  the  lamella  was  normal  in  structure,  but 
thin  ;  and  in  others,  again,  there  seemed  to  be  a  transitional  condition, 
some  of  the  ordinary  black  cells  throwing  out  canaliculi. 

Case  XXXVIII. — John  Middleton,  aged  40,  a  well-grown  strong  man, 
was  admitted  into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hancock,  30th  December,  1858,  for  wound  of  the  knee-joint. 

Eighteen  years  ago  he  had  rheumatic  fever,  which  left  the  right  knee 
when  he  went  to  work,  still  swollen  and  occasionally  painful ;  the  pains 
came  on,  chiefly,  at  night  in  bed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  severely  sprained 
the  joint,  which  became  much  swollen  and  very  painful,  and  has  never 
recovered  its  natural  size  and  functions ;  the  knee  has  always  remained 
susceptible  of  pain  after  he  had  had  either  much  work  or  a  long  walk. 
E]ver  since  that  time,  he  has  observed  also  that  his  knee  grated  "like  two 
pieces  of  stone  rubbing  together;"  moreover,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  bones  to  slip  out,  when  he  would  replace  them  and  go  on  with  his 
work.  He  declares  (and  he  is  so  intelligent  and  succinct  in  his  statements 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  him)  that  he  would  tie  a  handkerchief  tightly 
round  his  knee,  and  could  then  walk  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  or 
run  a  mile  in  five  minutes.  Last  Christmas  eve  he  was  splitting  wood, 
when  the  axe  slipped  and  cut  his  knee  on  the  inner  side :  he  at  once  went 
into  the  house  and  to  bed;  he  had  surgical  care  and  then  came  into  this 
hospital. 

The  wound,  in  the  right  knee,  was  a  little  in  front  of  the  internal  lateral 
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ligament,  and  to  some  distance  round  it  the  skin  was  red,  the  soft  parts 
puffy;  the  joint  is  much  swollen  ;  the  sound  one  measures  fourteen  inches 
round  its  middle  and  over  the  patella;  the  injured  one  seventeen  inches  and 
a  half;  the  swelling  implicates  the  whole  sj^iovial  membrane,  but  is  most 
marked  inside  and  above  the  patella  ;  it  fluctuates  freely.  The  wound  dis- 
charges plentifully,  I  should  say  considerably  more  than  a  pint  daily  of 
turbid  opalescent  fluid  of  an  oily  consistence  (synovia  and  pus) ;  the  skin 
over  the  joint,  except  at  the  wound,  was  white,  shining,  and  tense  ;  the 
tibia  could  be  rotated  nearly  a  quarter  round  with  very  manifest  grating. 
His  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious ;  eyes  dull ;  he  is  very  feeble  and  evi- 
dently in  great  suffering  ;  pulse  99,  thready;  tongue  white  and  dry;  appetite 
pretty  fair ;  great  thirst ;  sleeps  hardly  at  all ;  the  limb  starts  violently 
when  he  falls  into  a  doze,  and  causes  such  agony  that  he  is  afraid  of  sleeping. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the  details  of  this  case.  Under  Mr. 
Hancock's  treatment  the  inflammation  subsided,  the  discharge  very  much 
decreased,  and  the  wound  had  nearly  closed ;  but  the  bones  were  so 
movable,  the  pain,  although  much  abated,  still  continued,  and  there 
seemed  so  little  chance  of  a  useful  joint  being  ever  obtained,  that  the 
operation  of  excision  was  proposed  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  ex- 
plained. It  was  then  that  the  above  remarkable  details  of  the  abnormal 
mobility  of  the  joint  were  obtained.  Seeing  that  these  were  received 
rather  doubtfully,  he  said :  "  Oh,  I  will  show  you ;"  and  immediately, 
before  he  could  be  cautioned,  he  dislocated  his  tibia,  backwards,  by  con- 
tracting the  hamstring  muscles,  the  joint  being  then  in  a  semiflexed  posi- 
tion ;  he  afterwards  replaced  the  bone  and  repeated  the  performance.  The 
dislocation  was  not  quite,  but  very  nearly,  entire  ;  it  seemed  to  cause  no 
pain,  but  he  said  it  was  a  little  more  painful  than  before  he  received  the 
injury. 

Either  on  account  of  this  exhibition  or  from  some  other  cause  he  suffered 
a  slight  return  of  inflammation,  from  which  he  again  recovered,  and  this 
time  with  a  little  more  fixity  of  the  joint. 

The  end  of  it  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  April  he  walked  out  of  the 
hospital  with  a  handkerchief  twisted  around  his  knee,  in  no  worse  a  state 
than  he  had  been  for  years.  All  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital,  and  I  believe  several  others,  witnessed  this  singular  case, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  man's  power  of  partially  dislocating  his 
knee-joint. 

Case  XXXIX. — Gr.  Dempster,  aged  32,  tailor,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital  January  2*7th,  1860,  with  an  affection  of  the  left  elbow. 

He  had  rheumatic  fever  twenty  months  since,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  severe,  and  for  which  he  was  treated  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  His  elbow  has  been  rather  stiff  ever  since,  and  in  July  of  last 
year  he  wrenched  it  while  lifting  a  weight ;  it  swelled  and  was  very  painful ; 
but  it  was  leeched  and  blistered  at  King's  College  Hospital,  and  he  reco- 
vered sufficiently  to  go  to  work,  although  he  has  not  since  been  able  to 
bend  it  or  straighten  it  fully:  four  days  ago  it  became  painful,  and  now  he 
suffers  from  it  considerably. 

The  joint  presents  a  curious  appearance ;  it  looks  very  broad  from  be- 
hind, but  the  swelling  does  not  encroach  either  on  the  fore  or  upper  arm, 
nor  docs  it  gradually  diniiMish,  but  is  abrupt ;  over  the  head  of  the  radius 
the  swelling  is  considerable ;   the  synovial  membrane  evidently  contains 
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fluid,  altliongh  it  is  covered  by  considerable  thickening ;  the  tumefaction  is 
irregularly  hard  and  soft ;  the  hardest  part  is  above  this  olecranon,  the 
softest  at  the  side  of  the  inner  condyle;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the 
joint,  of  a  dull  aching  character,  which  increases  in  bed  ;  he  has,  also, 
vague  uncertain  pains,  sometimes  in  the  shoulder  and  running  down  the 
arm  to  the  wrist ;  no  starting  pains.  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  examined  the  heart 
and  found  no  abnormal  sounds;  tongue  brown,  rather  dry;  bowels  con- 
fined. His  arm  was  placed  on  a  rectangular  splint,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
lint  thickly  smeared  with  blue  ointment,  and  the  whole  covered  with  oil- 
silk  ;  and  he  was  ordered  a  purge  of  blue  pill  followed  by  senna  and  salts. 

1st  Feb.  There  is,  he  thinks,  a  little  less  pain,  but  the  tumefaction  is 
as  great.  He  was  ordered  a  blister,  the  size  of  two  fingers,  on  the  outside 
of  the  forearm  above  the  joint;  reapplication  of  the  blue  ointment :  he  is 
to  drink  no  beer,  but  two  ounces  of  gin,  in  water,  daily. 

To  take  the  following  three  times  a  day  : — 

R.  lodinii  gr.  ^. 

Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij. 
Aquae  §j.     M. 

6th.  Better ;  the  pain  and  the  tumefaction  both  less  ;  the  gums  are  just 
beginning  to  be  touched  with  the  mercury;  to  discontinue  the  blue  oint- 
ment; to  wash  the  arm  carefully  with  hot  water. 

10th.  The  signs  of  mercurialization  having  disappeared  he  was  ordered 
to  wrap  the  joint  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  blue,  and  of  the  iodide 
of  potass,  ointment. 

19th.  The  pain  has  now  subsided,  and  the  tumor  is  less;  the  slightest 
signs  of  mercurialization  are  present. 

2d  March.  He  has  been  carefully  watched  that  the  mercury  might  not 
go  too  far ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  on  the  29th.  The  arm  is 
now  free  from  pain,  and  painlessly  movable  to  a  certain  extent;  the  muscles 
a  good  deal  set  by  the  long  confinement :  splint  to  be  discontinued,  but  he 
must  keep  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  is  ordered  to  bathe  the  joint  in  very  hot 
water  night  and  morning. 

16th.  He  was  permitted  to  go  to  work,  carefully,  for  a  few  hours  in 
each  day  last  week ;  he  considers  himself  well ;  but  it  has  been  explained 
to  him  that  treatment  is  required  to  prevent  a  relapse,  against  which  he 
cannot  feel  sure  until  the  joint  has  returned  to  its  normal  size.  Ordered 
to  cease  the  iodide  of  potass,  as  his  health  is  a  little  enfeebled,  and  to  take 
one  ounce  of  guaiacum  mixture  thrice  a  day.  I  described  to  him  a  sock 
of  India-rubber  which  might  be  fitted  on  the  elbow  and  be  connected  with 
a  tube  whereby  he  might  give  the  part  a  vapor  bath,  for  as  he  was  a  tailor, 
and  apparently  a  clever  fellow,  it  struck  me  that  he  might  make  one,  and 
to-day  he  brought  me  a  thing  which,  as  it  does  not  require  to  be  absolutely 
water-tight,  he  finds  answers  the  purpose ;  it  is  rather  clumsy :  to  use  this 
bath  every  night,  after  which  the  joint  is  to  be  wrapped  in  flannel. 

6th  May.  He  has  been  going  on  very  well ;  the  arm  is  quite  normal  in 
appearance  now  ;  he  can  bend  and  straighten  it  to  the  full. 

Since  the  last  date  I  saw  this  patient  but  once  again,  when  he  continued 
well. 

I  miglit  multiply  instances  of  this  disease.  I  have  notes  of  a 
case  in  which  it  occurred  in  the  knee  of  a  gentleman  after  standing 
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in  the  water  a  whole  clay  salmon  fishing  in  Scotland.  In  this  case 
very  small  closes  of  bichloride  of  mercnry  were  given  with  taraxa- 
cum, as  the  liver  appeared  very  sluggish ;  no  return  as  far  as  I 
know  has  occurred,  but  the  impatience  of  treatment  caused  him  to 
leave  it  off  before  I  thought  it  desirable.  He  used  the  Turkish 
baths  in  Palace-street  under  my  directions  with  much  improvement 
in  his  general  condition.  The  expense  of  these  baths  renders  them 
somewhat  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  wealthy. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


ON  SOME   OTHER  FORMS  OF   CHRONIC  SYNOVITIS. 


The  strumous  and  rlieumatic  cliatlieses  are  tliose  wliicli  cliiefly 
produce  or  maintain  a  clironic  inflammation  of  tlie  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  but  there  are  besides  two  otber  conditions  liaving  flie  same 
effects :  these  are  syphilis  and  gout. 

Syphilitic  synovitis,  although  rather  rare,  is  sufficiently  common 
to  deserve  some  notice.  A  case  of  this  disease,  rather  more  acute 
than  usual,  was  detailed  at  p.  48.  I  have  seen  three  others  whose 
origin  was  undoubted,  and  several  where  such  cause  might  be  sus- 
pected. The  previous  and  immediate  symptoms  of  these  cases 
have  led  me  to  the  belief,  that  the  inflammation  always  spreads 
from  the  neighboring  periosteum,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
subsynovial  tissues  are  continuous.  In  two  cases,  reported  at  the 
end  of  this  short  section,  nodes  on  the  shin  were  actually  present 
at  the  time,  and  were  giving  severe  nightly  pain;  in  others  the 
characteristic  sensations  produced  by  these  swellings  had  only  just 
subsided;  one  of  them,  close  to  the  joint,  had  been  opened  and  the 
wound  had  just  healed. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  are  generally  present  at  the  very  time  when 
the  joint  attack  commences,  and  by  proper  inquiry  a  specific  history 
can  always  be  made  out.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  this 
disease  has  occurred  previous  to  other  constitutional  effects  of  the 
lues. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  the  middle  period  of  life ;  its  usual 
history  is  this :  The  patient  having  been  subject  to  the  usual 
secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  labors  during  some 
days  or  weeks,  previous  to  any  complaint  having  been  made  of 
joint  disease,  from  nightly  pains  of  the  bones ;  probably  also  from 
swellings  along  the  course  of  the  shin  bones ;  with  whose  aspect  and 
history  every  surgeon  is  but  too  well  acquainted ;  then  at  some 
period  a  joint  becomes  painful,  and  swells.  At  first  the  tumefac- 
tion of  the  part  is  slight,  and  is  not  so  much  due  to  effusion  of  fluid 
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into  tile  cavity  as  to  an  exudation  into  the  periarticular  tissues : 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  want  of  fluctuation  and  the  softness  of  the 
parts  beneath  the  sldn ;  they  do  not  pit,  but  they  have  a  tendency 
to  do  so ;  very  slight  pressure  with  the  finger  whitens  the  part. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  an  augmented  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  synovial  sac  takes  place  ;  increased  heat  is  percep- 
tible, and  occasionally  the  skin  has  a  pink  flush.  The  pain  is,  at 
the  early  stage,  very  severe,  particularly  while  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
and  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease ;  when  increased 
secretion  into  the  cavity  has  taken  place  the  pain  very  much  sub- 
sides. 

The  course  of  the  cases  is  various :  sometimes  they  are  quite 
chronic,  at  others  subacute ;  but  I  have  never  seen  one  advance  to 
ulceration  of  cartilages,  or  permanent  injury  of  the  joint,  though  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  constitution,  combining  both  the 
scrofulous  and  syphilitic  taint,  might  set  up  an  action  in  the  synovial 
membrane  whose  termination  would  be  destructive.  The  disease 
is  most  prone  to  attack  the  knee  and  ankle  ;  once  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  elbow,  and  once  have  observed  a  suspicious  case  at  the  wrist ; 
neither  of  these,  however,  were  under  my  care ;  the  former  was  one 
of  Mr.  Canton's  patients,  the  latter  I  only  saw  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  was  homoeopathically  treated,  declined  to  give 
any  opinion.  It  appears  probable,  if  we  may  build  on  the  history 
of  a  single  case,  that  the  joint  malady  may  recur  when  the  other 
secondary  events  of  syphilis  return. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  is  the  treatment  of  sjq^hilis : 
it  is  well,  however,  to  remark  that  considerable  debility  may  be 
combined  with  the  synovial  disease ;  such  state  was  evident  in  two 
out  of  the  four  cases  quoted,  and  I  have  observed  it  in  some  which 
were  not  under  my  own  care.  Mercury,  if  not  already  pushed 
sufficiently  far,  should  be  given  in  small  repeated  closes,  and  the 
value  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  need  hardly  be  insisted  on.  The 
combination  of  tonics  with  these  remedies  is  most  desirable.  In 
one  case  quinine  and  mercury,  in  pill,  twice  a  day  was  productive 
of  great  benefit.  The  bichloride  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  gentian  form  a  valuable  mixture.  The  local  treatment 
is  first  of  rest,  with  a  fitting  splint  to  secure  immobility  of  the  joint, 
and  superficial  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  or  of  flying 
blisters,  only  kept  on  long  enough  to  produce  considerable  redness 
of  the  surface  without  vesication ;  the  redness  may  afterwards  be 
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kept  up  by  the  tincture  of  iodine.  It  would  seem,  from  tlie  fact  of 
pain  being  most  severe  wlien  tlie  patient  gets  warm  in  bed,  tliat 
cold  would  be  a  sootliing  application ;  tliis,  however,  is  far  from  tlie 
fact ;  heat,  bj  means  of  hot  salt  or  hot-water  bagS;  although  pro- 
ducing pain  for  the  first  few  minutes,  procures  a  more  rapid  relief 
than  cold.  The  cases  are  quite  amenable  to  antisyphilitic  treatment 
combined  with  the  above  simple  local  management. 

Case  XL. — William  E.,  aged  33,  tailor,  came  to  my  house  with  pains 
and  swelling  in  the  knee,  22d  January,  1856.  He  is  a  pale,  sickly-looking 
man  :  the  swelling  of  the  knee  began  two  days  ago,  with  much  pain,  which 
increased  at  night ;  the  tumefaction  has  not  the  shape  of  an  acute  syno- 
vitis, but  is  more  diffuse,  without  defined  edge,  and  conceals  the  shape  of 
the  bones.  There  appeared  to  me  something  anomalous  in  his  symptoms 
which  I  did  not  make  out  clearly  at  the  time.  I  ordered  him  a  purge,  and 
a  blister  above  the  joint,  and  to  keep  his  bed  until  he  came  again. 

26th.  When  he  came  to-day  I  observed  an  eruption,  which  turned  out 
to  be  syphilitic  lichen.  On  examining  the  tibia  I  found  two  dusky  spots 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  abscess  from  nodes;  no  recent  nodes  were  appa- 
rent, but  the  edge  of  the  tibia  was  rough  with  old  ones.  I  ordered  him 
three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  infusion  of  gentian  three  times  a 
day ;  applied  a  gutta-percha  splint  to  the  limb  ;  told  him  to  keep  his  bed 
and  to  come  back  in  a  week. 

2d  Feb.  He  is  in  much  the  same  condition ;  the  man's  appearance  is  very 
weakly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  get  well  without  mercury.  Ordered  to 
continue  the  mixture  and  to  take  following  pill  night  and  morning  : — 

^.  Hydrarg.  c.  creta  gr.  ij. 
Quinije  disulphatis  gr.  ij. 
Mist,  acacise  q.  s.     M. 

Another  blister  to  the  knee ;  complains  of  very  great  pain  in  the  joint  at 
night ;  told  him  to  apply  cold  water. 

6th,  Cold  water  increases  the  pain,  although  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  warmth  of  bed  :  to  apply  very  hot  salt  bags  ;  this  relieved  the  pain 
after  the  first  few  minutes  :  add  to  each  pill  half  a  grain  of  opium. 

13th.  The  knee  is  much  better  ;  is  still  swollen,  but  is  almost  free  from 
pain  :  the  eruptions  continue. 

19th.  The  gums  slightly  sore ;  the  eruption  fading;  to  take  the  pill 
only  at  night. 

26th.  Eruption  nearly  gone  ;  to  leave  off  the  pill ;  the  joint  being  still 
swollen  it  was  tightly  strapped. 

March  3d.  Joint  nearly  reduced  to  its  normal  size  ;  strapped  once  more; 
to  continue  the  mixture  for  another  fortnight. 

April  Tth,  1857.  This  man  came  to  me  again  with  sore  throat,  syphi- 
litic eczema,  nodes,  and  pain  of  the  right  knee,  close  to  which  one  of  the 
nodes  is  situated ;  the  knee  is  very  slightly  swollen,  is  also  slightly  tender ; 
he  is  in  a  very  weak  condition  ;  has  been  feeling  ill  for  the  last  fortnight, 
and  has  given  up  beer,  thinking  it  better  to  do  so,  although  he  has  been 
used  to  take  about  a  quart  (?)  a  day. 
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Ordered  that  lie  should  take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  stout  a  day,  and  the 
following  draught  thrice  a  day  : — 

^,.  Liquoris  hydrargyri  bichloridi  ^j. 
Inf.  gentianae  comp.  §j.     M. 

I  put  a  pasteboard  splint  on  the  outside  of  the  limb  and  told  him  to 
paint  it  with  iodine. 

12th.  The  knee  is  more  swollen,  but  is  rather  less  painful  and  tender; 
it  does  not  fluctuate,  is  rather  red,  and  has  slight  tendency  to  pit ;  the 
tumefaction  is  more  around  than  in  the  joint.     Add  to  the  draught 

Spt.  fetlieris  clilorici  y\'s.. 
Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij. 

Leave  off  the  iodine  paint  and  apply  hot  dry  fomentations  by  means  of 
salt-bags. 

19th.  The  knee  is  greatly  better. 

The  splint  was  only  necessary  for  a  fortnight  longer  ;  the  same  treat- 
ment was  pursued  :  the  rest  of  this  history  is  merely  that  of  syphilis. 

Case  XLI. — John  Stedman,  aged  19,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  with  syphilitic  lepra,  and  with  nodes  on  the  shins. 

Hh  April,  1858.  He  is  a  robust,  coarse-featured  lad,  and  it  seems  that 
he  has  had  the  eruptions  a  fortnight,  and  thinks  little  about  them,  but  he 
wants  to  be  cured  of  the  pains  in  the  shins,  which  came  on  about  a  week 
ago  :  the  chancre  has  only  just  healed  ;  he  is  very  uncertain  about  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  and  has  had  no  treatment  besides  taking  an  occasional 
dose  of  salts  and  using  a  lotion. 

Ordered  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  night,  and 

Mist,  potassii  iodidi  comp.  §j  three  times  a  day. 

14th.  He  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  ankle,  which  is  swollen  ;  there 
is  a  slight  increase  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  but  the  chief  swelling  is  external ; 
it  has  not  that  anklet-like  form  over  the  junction  of  leg  and  instep  which 
effusion  into  the  joint  causes ;  the  pain  seems  very  severe  ;  there  is  a  node, 
which  is  very  tender,  close  to  the  ankle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  or 
anterior  edge  of  the  malleolus,  which  is  involved  in  the  general  swelling. 
He  was  ordered  a  blister  over  the  front  of  the  tibia ;  a  gutta  percha  splint ; 
to  rest  in  bed  and  to  come  in  a  week. 

21st.  The  ankle  is  rather  better;  the  nightly  pains  still  continue  severe ; 
the  gums  not  all  touched  by  the  mercury :  to  discontinue  the  blue  pill.  Add 
to  the  mixture  : — 

Liq.  hydrargyri  bichloridi  5j' 

To  paint  the  tibiae  and  the  painful  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

2Gth.  The  gums  are  slightly  affected ;  the  ankle  is  better;  the  nightly 
pains  have  almost  disappeared,  but  still  keep  him  awake:  to  take  a  grain 
of  opium,  in  pill,  every  night. 

May  3d.  The  nodes  are  nearly  gone,  and  he  has  but  little  pain  either 
about  the  ankle  or  shin-bone;  the  swelling  about  the  ankle  not  diminished 
as  much  as  could  be  wished;  the  gums  are  sufficiently  aff"ected;  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  mixture:  to  continue  the  application 
of  iodine. 

nth.  Tlic  eruptions,  which  have  been  diminished,  are  now  nearly  gone; 
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inflammation  of  the  ankle  and  tlie  nodes  are  well :  to  continue  liis  medicine 
another  week. 

Case  XLII. — Valentine  Mayer,  aged  38,  an  obese  Alsatian,  came  to  me 
at  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1860,  with  violent 
pains  in  the  shin-bones;  nodes  plainly  to  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
tibia;  the  dark  marks  of  old  ones  still  left.  She  had  Plummer's  pill  night 
and  morning,  iodide  of  potass  thrice  a  day,  and  the  shins  were  painted  with 
iodine  at  night.  For  the  first  fortnight  she  got  better,  but  after  that  time 
was  worse  again  ;  I  strongly  suspect  she  drank  a  good  deal ;  the  medicine 
had  but  little  effect. 

June  4th.  Began  to  take  notes  of  the  case  because  the  knee-joint  became 
affected  with  violent  pain ;  there  was  little  else  than  this  fact  to  be  made 
out :  the  knees  were  both  so  fat  and  fleshy  that  I  could  not  determine  the 
presence  of  any  swelling;  the  joint  was  apparently  tender,  but  her  gestures 
and  expressions  seemed  highly  exaggerated :  she  said  the  pain  came  on 
chiefly  at  night,  and  walking  only  hurt  her  a  little:  there  was  no  fever  nor 
any  symptom  of  acute  rheumatism.  Being  willing  rather  to  see  whether 
these  symptoms  were  real  or  not,  I  merely  ordered  a  local  application  of 
arnica  lotion,  and  told  her  to  continue  the  medicines. 

6th.  Just  the  same:  she  says  the  cold  gives  her  more  pain;  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  swelling,  but  it  is  still  doubtful :  to  bathe  the  knee  in  hot 
water. 

8th.  The  joint-cavity  is  now  evidently  full  of  fluid,  and  the  pain  has 
very  much  decreased :  a  blister  to  be  applied  across  the  lower  part  of  femur; 
a  gutta-percha  splint  at  the  back  of  the  limb;  the  mercury  has  no  effect: 
to  take  the  following  pill  every  night : — 

J^.  Calomel  gr.  ij. 
Opii  gr.  j.     M. 

And  thrice  in  the  day 

Mist,  potassii  iodidi  comp.  §j.     M. 

To  return  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

15th.  The  swelling  in  the  joint  has  decreased;  the  skin  where  the  blister 
was  applied  is  still  red ;  the  pains  in  the  shins  better:  continue  the  pills 
for  another  week,  unless  the  gums  get  sore,  every  night  and  morning;  if 
they  become  tender,  to  take  them  only  every  night. 

22d.  The  knee  is  reduced  to  its  natural  size;  is  still  a  little  painful  at 
night;  gums  very  slightly  affected.     Pill  every  night  only. 

29th.  The  knee  is  well :  the  rest  of  the  case  refers  only  to  the  other 
syphilitic  symptoms. 

Gout  is  a  disease  produced  by  tlie  presence  in  the  blood  of  nric 
or  lithic  acid ;  tlie  local  manifestation  is  caused  by  tlie  deposit  of 
this  material;  in  combination  Avith  soda,  in  the  various  tissues  of 
the  joints,  producing  a  periarticular  inflammation,  accompanied 
with  great  pain  and  more  or  less  efi'usion.  It  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe  fully  either  the  symptoms,  the 
treatment,  or  indeed  the  general  pathology  of  this  disease ;  but  a 
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few  remarks  upon  the  mode  in  wMcL.  the  local  action  is  produced 
appear  desirable. 

The  attacks  of  gout,  like  those  of  i-heumatism,  come  on  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  although  the  poisonous  matter  accumulates  regu- 
larly in  the  blood.  There  are  some  springs  which  only  flow  at 
certain  periods,  being  supplied  by  a  natural  cistern,  that  only 
allows  escape  Avhen  quite  full,  and  then  does  not  cease  to  run  till 
the  receptacle  is  empty ;  so  it  seems  that  the  uric  acid  may  go  on 
accumulating  to  a  certain  point  without  producing  any  painful 
symptoms,  and  that  then  a  severe  attack  will  come  on,  with  or  with- 
out some  accidental  exciting  cause.  Each  of  these  attacks  is  at- 
tended with  a  more  or  less  rapid  and  plentiful  deposit  of  lithate  of 
soda  into  the  soft  textures  of  the  joints;  generally  at  first  of  the 
small  joints,  as  of  the  toes  or  fingers;  but  sometimes  a  large  joint, 
as  the  knee,  the  largest  in  the  body,  will  be  the  only  one  affected. 
(See  Chapter  III.,  Case  XXI.) 

In  the  acute  attacks  of  the  disease,  a  quantity  of  the  salt  is  partly 
dissolved,  partly  suspended  in  the  synovial  secretion,  giving  it  a 
milky  or  rather  a  chalk-and- watery  a]3pearance,  and  when  the  fin- 
gers are  moistened  with  this  material,  and  it  is  rubbed  between 
them,  it  imparts  a  gritty  sensation  —  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
quantity  of  fluid  than  the  norm  is  secreted  ;  during  these  attacks, 
and  also  during  a  more  chronic  and  persistent  suffering,  the  urate 
of  soda  is  deposited  in  the  cartilages,  the  periarticular  tissues,  liga- 
ments, and  even  in  the  bones.  The  deposition  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  a  chalk- white  gritty  powder,  in  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, acicular  crystals  are  found  to  be  abundant.  Owing  to  the 
opacity  thus  produced,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
histological  position  in  which  the  salt  is  stored;  but  from  many 
investigations  which  I  have  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  atoms 
group  themselves  round  the  cells  of  the  various  structures. 

The  cartilages  are  son^etimes  found  covered  on  the  surface  with 
the  lithate ;  this  happens  during  the  most  acute  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  the  joint  secretion  is  rendered  milky;  the  salt  then 
slowly  deposits  itself  on  all  surrounding  parts.  Frequently  are  to 
be  seen  little  white  spots  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  and  if 
sections  be  made  through  these  with  a  sharp  knife,  they  will  be 
found  broader  and  larger  in  the  depths,  than  on  the  surface  of  the 
structure.  The  opacity  in  these  places  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  procure  sections  thin  enough  to  be  transparent;  but  by 
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teasing  out  portions  very  minutely  with  needles,  it  may  be  seen 
tliat  the  lithate  occupies  chiefly  the  hyaline  structure  close  to  the 
edge  or  wall  of  the  corpuscles,  while  the  cells  themselves  remain 
free  up  to  a  certain  point.  At  some  period,  however,  the  cell-walls 
become  invaded,  the  cells  themselves  atrophied,  when  ulceration  of 
the  cartilage  commences. 

In  the  periarticular  tissues  and  ligaments,  the  same  mode  of  de- 
position is  followed ;  the  cells  remain  themselves  free  from  the  salt 
for  some  time  after  the  fibrous  intercellular  structure  has  been 
invaded.  This  can  only  be  seen  by  careful  and  minute  division 
with  needles.  In  a  case  that  was  very  far  advanced  (Case  XXI.), 
I  found  the  whole  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  converted 
into  a  cjst,  which  contained  a  lump,  about  as  large  as  the  last  joint 
of  the  thumb,  of  the  lithate  of  soda. 

The  bones,  on  account  of  their  solidity  and  the  compactness  of 
their  elements,  receive  this  deposit  much  more  slowly  than  the 
softer  tissues.  In  them  also  it  occupies  a  position  round  the  bone 
cells,  filling  ujd  the  intervals  between  the  canaliculi. 

The  histological  sequence  of  this  deposit  carries  out  entirely  the 
pathology  of  other  joint  inflammations,  as  laid  down  in  this  treatise. 
I  would  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  case  above  quoted  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  has 
lately  been  drawn  between  gout  and  rheumatism,  since  that  disease 
commenced  in  the  inflammation  of  an  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
joint  after  amputation  was  found  completely  occupied  with  the 
gouty  materies  morbi. 

Case  XLIII. — Mr.  Dalton,  of  King  William  Street,  was  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  as  lie  thought 
there  were  points  in  relation  to  the  joints  which  might  interest  me,  19th 
January,  1860. 

The  man  had  been  long  subject  to  gout  attacks :  he  had  died  suddenly  in 
the  night  of  the  11th,  after  eating  voraciously  of  beefsteaks. 

The  left  knee-joint  was  painful  a  day  or  two  before  death  ;  it  presented 
now  a  slightly  swollen  appearance.  On  opening  the  synovial  sac  a  little 
more  fluid  than  usual  was  found ;  it  was  rather  turbid  :  the  inner  surface 
of  the  synovial  membrane  was  perhaps  a  little  redder  than  normal ;  there 
were  one  or  two  white  spots  upon  it  which  could  be  wiped  off  with  the 
finger,  also  one  or  two  others  which  could  not  be  thus  wiped  away,  but 
seemed  covered  by  a  thin  membrane :  the  cartilages  had  some  removable 
powder  scattered  here  and  there  upon  them,  also  some  fixed  spots ;  that  of 
the  patella  was  chiefly  thus  affected,  and  it  was  ulcerated  in  one  spot  about 
the  size  of  half  a  pea,  near  its  outer  edge.  I  brought  away  with  me  the 
patella  and  a  large  portion  of  its  ligament;  also,  some  of  the  synovial 
18 
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membrane,  in  wliich  the  white  spots  were  fixed,  and  some  of  the  loose 
powder. 

Microscopic  Examination. — The  powder  was  found  to  contain  plentiful 
acicular  crystals  of  lithate  of  soda.  Cartilages :  a  section  through  the 
whitened  spots  showed  that  they  were  all  broader  and  larger  near  the 
attached  than  the  free  surface.  I  could  not  get  any  section  thin  enough  to 
enable  me  to  see  the  locality  of  the  deposit;  the  whole  spot  was  opaque; 
I  tore  it  to  shreds  with  needles,  and  washed  away  the  loosened  lithate  of 
soda  by  a  stream  of  water ;  the  section  was  still  very  opaque,  but  here  and 
there  a  cartilage-corpuscle  could  be  seen  ;  in  these  cases  it  was  evident  that 
the  powder  was  situated  in  the  hyaline  structure,  and  not  at  all  in  the  cells, 
two  of  which  being  set  free  were  found  unoccupied  by  the  deposit.  Where 
the  cartilage  was  ulcerated  the  hyaline  structure  was  split  into  fibres,  be- 
tween and  upon  which  the  lithate  of  soda  was  situated ;  this  was  seen  by 
treating  the  specimen  as  an  opaque  object :  as  a  transparent  specimen  this 
part  of  the  cartilage  could  not,  in  its  natural  state,  be  used,  but  I  tore  off 
some  fine  shreds  and  treated  it  under  the  microscope  with  very  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  then  the  cells  were  found  shrivelled  and  collapsed  with  puckered 
walls ;  this  appearance  gradually  came  to  light  as  the  salt  dissolved. 

The  ligamentum  patellce  had,  near  its  centre,  one  spot  of  the  chalkstone; 
this  part  was  cut  out,  a  fine  shred  clipped  off  with  the  scissors  and  torn 
with  needles  under  water;  after  much  labor  three  of  the  fusiform  cells  could 
be  made  out  without  any  deposit  on  their  walls ;  the  material  was  accumu- 
lated round  the  fibres;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  subsynovial  tissue. 

The  hone  was  very  thick  and  dense ;  a  section  carefully  thinned  and 
washed  showed  parts  perfectly  opaque,  in  all  likelihood  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  lithate  of  soda,  but  these  opaque  spots  never  encroached  on  a 
lacuna ;  they  were  around  these  spaces  and  concealed  many  of  the  canali- 
culi :  the  articular  lamella  and  subjacent  cancelli  were  opaque  beneath  the 
spots  of  deposit  in  the  cartilage. 

It  may  liave  been  observed  that,  wliile  acute  inflammation  of 
tlie  synovial  membrane  has  been  described  as  arising  from  several 
causes,  some  of  them  accidental,  others  constitutional,  the  chronic 
attack  has  been  at  present  only  described  as  having  its  root  in  some 
cachexia  or  diathesis:  the  truth  is,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  never  commences  in  a  chronic  form  unless  from 
a  constitutional  cause.  When  an  acute  attack  subsides,  it  either 
sinks  into  a  chronic  state,  wherein  the  disease,  although  sluggish, 
is  essentially  an  active  condition,  or  it  may  sink  into  a  merely 
passive  state  of  venous  congestion.  The  chronic  inflammation,  not 
complicated  by  any  constitutional  evil,  is  easily  combated  by  rest, 
mild  antiphlogistics,  or  counter-irritants,  followed  by  judicious  use 
of  frictions  such  as  are  amply  described  in  other  chapters,  but 
principally  by  pressure  with  strapping  plaster. 

The  passive  congestion  is  accompanied  by  certain  symptoms,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  is  a  superabundance  of  fluid  in  the  cavity 
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of  tlie  joint,  and  tliis  condition  lias  acquired  tlie  name  of  Hj'drar- 
tlirosis.  It  always  happens  that  when  a  disease  is  named  simply 
from  its  most  prominent  symptom  several  pathological  conditions 
become  confounded  together  under  one  designation ;  as  imder  the 
term  dropsy  we  may  find  a  renal,  cardiac,  or  hepatic  disease,  or 
indeed  a  mere  condition  of  thin,  imperfectly  assimilated  blood.  It 
is  often,  however,  very  inconvenient  to  change  nomenclature,  hence 
the  different  states  which  produce  great  excess  of  fluid  in  joints 
without  possessing  an  active  inflammatory  character  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

HYDEAETHROSIS. 

Pathology, 

The  term  Hydrarthrosis,  and  tlie  more  ancient  one,  Hydrops 
Articuli,  denote  simply  tliat  tlie  joint  contains  an  abnormal  amount 
of  fluid,  without  any  reference  to  tlie  cause  of  its  accumulation ; 
but  there  are  in  reality  two  sorts  of  disease  which  produce  this 
effect,  the  one  unattended,  the  other  attended,  by  structural  altera- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane;  the  former  of  these  conditions  is 
that  which  we  glanced  at  in  the  previous  chapter  as  being  merely 
passive  congestion  of  the  vessels,  left  after  acute  inflammation.  "We 
know  that  the  boundary  between  congestion  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion is  most  difficult  to  draw ;  the  absence  or  presence  of  changes 
in  tissues,  as  the  distinguishing  point,  is  often  variable,  for  the 
former  state  is  itself  apt  to  overstep  its  own  passive  limits,  and  to 
set  up  some  slow  but  active  alterations;  hence  in  this  form  of 
hydrarthrosis  occasionally  a  slight  infiammation  will  be  present, 
though  the  state  generally  is  congestive  only,  and  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  itself  produces  thickening  of  some  of  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, by  a  nutrient  rather  than  by  an  inflammatory  act.  It  is  rare 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  pathologically  cases  of 
this  disease.  The  first  report  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's  Ohservatmis  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  this  category: — 

"A  middle-aged  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  Sep- 
tember, ISIO,  on  account  of  a  disease  in  one  knee;  the  joint  was  swollen 
and  painful,  with  slight  stiffness,  and  with  fluid  in  its  cavity;  the  swelling 
extended  some  way  up  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  behind  the  lower 
portion  of  the  extensor  muscles;  it  subsided  under  the  use  of  blisters  and 
liniments.  Two  months  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital  the  patient 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  apparently  unconnected  with  the  disease  in  the 
knee,  of  which  he  died.  On  examining  the  affected  joint  the  synovial 
membrane  was  found  more  capacious  than  natural,  so  that  it  extended  up 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     Throughout  the  whole  of  its  internal  sur- 
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face,  except  where  it  covered  the  cartilages,  the  membrane  was  of  a  dark 
red  color,  the  vessels  being  as  numerous  and  as  much  distended  with  blood 
as  those  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  in  a  violent  ophthalmia.  At  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  joint  a  thin  flake  of  coagulated  lymph,  of 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  was  found  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  there  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease,  except 
that  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  the  cartilage  adhered 
to  the  bone  less  firmly  than  usual.". 

The  case  is  superiicially  reported,  and  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances are  not  given  with  that  exactitude  which  generally  character- 
izes Sir  B.  Brodie's  own  observations,  so  that  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  distinguished  author  did  not  himself  see  this  subject  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  The  distension,  however,  of  the  sac,  its 
extreme  vascularity,  with  only  one  thin  shred  of  lymph,  would 
point  to  a  congestive  condition,  more  particularly  as  the  quality  of 
the  fluid  being  passed  over  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  clear 
— at  least  was  not  puriform. 

Case  XLIY. — Benjamin  Savage,  aged  IT,  weak,  emaciated,  was  brought 
to  me  by  his  mother  15th  July,  1857,  for  a  burn  he  had  received  by  falling 
in  a  fit  upon  the  fire.  The  boy's  fits  have  got  worse  lately ;  he  is  of  weak 
intellect  and  getting  still  more  so  ;  he  also  grows  thinner,  although  his 
appetite  is  voracious;  he  has  a  very  bad  cough  and  expectorates  a  great  deal. 

His  mother  showed  me  his  right  knee,  which  was  much  swollen.  It 
appears  that  two  years  ago  he  had  an  accident  to  the  knee,  causing  great 
pain  and  swelling,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  the  joint 
was  well  when  he  came  out,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  months  it  has  been 
enlarging  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  produce  pain,  but  only  causes  him  to  walk 
with  the  knee  a  little  more  straight  than  the  other.  The  burn  was  treated 
and  the  knee  strapped:  I  was  desirous,  after  a  time,  of  injecting  the  joint, 
but  the  mother  did  not  seem  inclined  to  let  him  undergo  any  treatment. 
The  parents  lived  close  by  the  hospital,  and  he  was  constantly  being  brought 
to  me  for  something;  he  kept  getting  weaker,  expectorated  more,  and  had 
longer  fits  ;  and,  at  last,  on  the  5th  or  6th  October,  1859,  he  died. 

Yth  Oct.,  1859.  I  obtained  permission  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, simply  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  articulation. 

During  life  the  condition  of  that  joint  had  been  as  follows  : — it  was  very 
much  increased  in  size,  simply  by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  cavity;  the 
periarticular  tissues  were  not  at  all  swollen  ;  the  fluid  felt  very  near  the 
finger;  the  chief  tumefaction  was  at  the  front  of  the  thigh,  considerably 
above  the  point  to  which  the  synovial  membrane  ordinarily  extends  ;  the 
patella  was  pushed  rather  forwards,  away  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  is  the  case  in  acute  synovitis,  with  infinitely  less 
accumulation  of  fluid  ;  there  was  a  little  bulging  of  the  joint  on  each  side 
the  ligamentum  patellae ;  there  had  been  no  pain,  except  if  he  attempted  to 
flex  the  leg  considerably,  but  the  joint  was  rather  stiff. 

The  skin  was  reflected  carefully  back  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  muscles,  namely,  rectus  and  vasti,  were  seen 
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pale  and  thin,  particularly  the  two  last ;  they  seemed  spread  out  and  their 
fibres  separated ;  when  the  rectus  was  turned  back  the  same  was  found  to 
be  the  case  with  the  crureus  ;  these  muscles  were  dissected  as  low  as  could 
be  managed  from  the  white  glistening  outer  walls  of  the  pouch  that  ex- 
tended high  up  beneath  them,  and  this  was  punctured  in  such  manner  as 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  loss  of  the  fluid ;  the  sac  was  then 
opened  up  by  turning  back  the  patella ;  there  was  extreme  redness  and 
vascularity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  ;  this  was  most 
marked  in  the  folds  between  the  femur  and  the  interarticular  cartilages, 
also  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  but  there  was  one  part  in  the  subcrural 
sac  which  was  intensely  congested ;  the  folds  first  mentioned  were  very 
velvety  in  texture,  owing  to  turgescence  in  the  vessels,  but  the  substance  of 
the  villi  themselves  did  not  seem  increased ;  the  cartilages  had  become  soft 
and  had  lost  their  opal  bluish  sheen  ;  had  become  dull,  milky,  and  soft,  so 
as  to  take  the  impress  of  the  nail ;  upon  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  was 
a  little  cyst  containing  serum,  the  size  of  a  pea,  very  like  a  blister ;  there 
was  no  shred  of  false  membrane  anywhere  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  joint, 
neither  floating  in  the  liquor.  The  fluid  was  eleven  ounces  in  quantity, 
straw-colored,  wath  some  round  spots  like  oil  on  the  surface ;  it  had  lost 
all  thready  quality,  but  had  still  a  lubricating  feel ;  it  was  very  like  the 
fluid  of  hydrocele,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  albumen  ;  under  the  micro- 
scope the  bottom  of  some,  left  standing  in  a  conical  glass,  showed  a  few 
round  cells. 

The  textures  around  the  joint  were  next  examined ;  they  were  found 
thickened,  white  and  glistening ;  the  increase  was  not  by  addition  of  crude 
unformed  textures,  but  apparently  by  simply  greater  nutrition  of  the  normal 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  growth  was  uniform  :  there  was  no  distinction  of 
old  normal  and  new  abnormal  textures. 

Siicli  a  state  of  parts  is  sufficient  to  show  tlie  absolutely  passive 
quality  of  tliis  form  of  the  disease;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  such  a  condition  may  come  on  without  any  previous  acute 
attack.  A  hydrocele  is  generally  without  inflammatory  commence- 
ment. Hydrarthrosis  is  more  rarely  primary,  but  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  vessels  above  the  situation  of  the  joint. 

Another  form  of  disease  is  that  which  brings  with  it,  or  is  caused 
by,  a  certain  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  these  alterations,  beginning  in  slight  and  simple  changes,  be- 
come afterwards  very  remarkable  and  striking.  Dupuytren  was 
the  first  who  described  this  very  curious  condition,  having  observef* 
it  in  the  person  of  a  criminal  whom  he  dissected  after  execution 
His  account  is  as  follows  : — 

"Both  knees  had  attained  a  considerable  size,  but  the  skin  covering  them 
had  undergone  no  change.  At  both  sides  of  the  patella  were  situated  ob- 
long tumors,  rising  up  vertically  above  that  bone,  and  in  them,  as  also  in 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  joint,  fluctuation  was  distinct.  On  opening  the 
joints  there  flowed  twelve  ounces  from  one,  thirteen  ounces  from  the  other, 
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of  a  viscous,  thready  (filante),  slightly  red  fluid,  having  a  flat  odor  difficult 
to  characterize,  and  a  rather  salt  flavor;  its  gravity  was  to  that  of  distilled 
water  as  105  to  100  :  the  articular  cavities  containing  this  prodigious 
quantity  of  fluid  had  increased  almost  entirely  by  their  upper  part.  The 
synovial  capsule  rose  up  under  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  femoris  four  inches 
above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur;  the  sides  of  the  joint  cavity  were 
much  dilated  before  and  behind  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  portion 
had  suffered  no  distension ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac,  redder  and 
thicker  than  natural,  was  studded  throughout  with  pellets  {pelotons),  une- 
qual in  size  and  volume,  supported  upon  pedicles  of  different  breadth,  from 
which  could  easily  be  squeezed  a  fluid  like  that  contained  in  the  synovial 
cavity;  the  neighboring  parts  were  healthy,  and  all  the  other  joints  of  this 
person  were  in  their  natural  state."  ^ 

M.  Bonnet  also  reports  a  case  in  wliicli  lie  liad  examined  a  joint 
affected  with  tMs  disease.  I  will  quote  as  mncli  as  is  necessary  in 
this  jDlace. 

"During  Life. — The  knee  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  painful,  without  any  change  of  the  skin,  and  offered  manifest  fluctua- 
tion, chiefly  on  each  side  of  the  patella.  The  leg  was  extended  on  the 
thigh;  flexion  very  difficult,  and  stiff"ness  in  the  joint  considerable. 

"Autopsy  of  the  Left  Knee. — We  found  still  some  traces  of  the  liquid, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed.  The  synovial  membrane  was 
opaque,  slightly  thickened,  and  partially  fibrous ;  its  internal  surface  was 
red  and  bristled  with  vascular  tufts,  chiefly  in  the  parts  which  surround  the 
patella  and  in  those  situated  above  that  bone;  the  membrane  covering  the 
crucial  ligaments  was  unaffected.  On  those  spots  where  the  structure  was 
red,  there  were  some  false  membranes  which  appeared  of  recent  formation, 
but  in  other  parts  these  membranes  had  become  adherent. 

"The  right  side  presented  the  same  appearances,  but  in  a  less  advanced 
stage.  The  synovial  membrane  was  less  red,  but  still  was  slightly  injected, 
thickened,  and  contained  about  100  grammes  of  a  yellow  liquid."^ 

Tliese  tnfts,  wliicli  are  generally,  althoiigli,  as  we  liave  seen,  not 
always,  present  in  hydrarthrosis,  are  merely  exaggerations  of  the 
villi  which  are  normal  to  synovial  membranes,  and  they  become 
thus  enlarged  whenever  the  secretion  into  the  joint  is  increased.^ 
Sometimes  each  tnft  is  swollen  at  the  end,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  cnrrant  on  its  stalk ;  or  the  secondary  sacculi  may  be  enor- 
mously distended,  so  that  each  tuft  becomes  a  branching  growth 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane.  These  hypertrophied 
portions  generally  contain  fluid  of  the  same  consistence  as  that  in 

'  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.,  t.  xxii.  p.  148. 
^  Maladies  des  Articulations,  t.  i.  p.  430. 

^  The  mere  watery  exudation  from  congestion  is  not  secretion:  hence,  in  the 
instances  first  quoted,  the  tufts  were  not  enlarged. 
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tlie  joint;  very  frequently  also  tliey  are  hardened  and  cartilaginons, 
so  that  there  may  be  found  several  considerable  pieces  of  cartilage 
hanging  upon  thin  stalks.  These  overgrown  processes  may  sprout 
so  thickly  from  the  membrane,  that  they  form  altogether  a  large 
mass  which,  unless  the  quantity  of  fluid  be  very  great,  produces  a 
doughy,  unevenly  hard  and  soft,  enlargement  at  the  sides  of  the 
joint.  It  may  happen  that  when  the  hypersecretion  is  allowed  to 
flow  away,  these  masses  first  come  within  the  surgeon's  range  of 
touch ;  or  occasionally  the  tumefaction,  which  was  at  first  entirely 
due  to  fluid  effusion,  becomes  more  and  more  indebted  to  the  out- 
growths of  the  synovial  fringes  until  (none  of  the  fluid  having  been 
artificially  evacuated)  the  enlargement  is  found  to  be  almost  entirely 
produced  by  the  hypertrophy  of  these  bodies. 

This  disease  is,  generally  speaking,  connected  with  the  rheumatic 
taint;  the  great  growth  of  the  tufts,  the  occasional  hard  swelling 
at  their  ends,  connect  this  form  of  hydrarthrosis,  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  peculiar  false  cartilages  in  joints,  on  the  other  with  that 
malady  called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  Again,  the  rheumatic 
tendency  to  organize  is  seen  in  the  occasional  transformation  of  the 
subsynovial  tissues  into  cartilage,  sometimes  into  bony  matter,  sur- 
rounding the  joint  in  an  annular  form,  or  more  rarely  branching  in 
an  arborescent  manner  over  the  synovial  membrane. 

After  a  time — be  it  from  change  in  the  nutritive  condition,  be  it 
from  the  soaked  state  of  their  tissue — the  cartilages  may  become 
fibrous,  and  then  ulcerated :  this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  turbid 
condition  of  the  fluid;  indeed,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  fluid 
becomes  more  purulent  than  synovial. 

Symptoms. 

The  appearances  which  this  disease  produces  have  been  pretty 
accurately  detailed  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  The  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  synovial  membrane  causes  a  tumefaction,  which  is 
limited  by  the  walls  of  the  sac,  and  which  fluctuates  freely  from 
side  to  side.  After  a  time,  the  hypersecretion  becomes  sufficient  to 
distend  the  synovial  membrane,  and  to  make  it  yield  in  that  direc- 
tion in  which  the  least  resistance  is  offered.  Thus,  at  the  knee- 
joint,  the  patella  will  be  pressed  a  little  forward,  away  from  the 
femoral  condyles,  and  at  each  side  of  the  ligament  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  bulging  or  tumefaction,  also  at  the  sides  of  the  joint  a 
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good  deal  of  swelling,  girt  in  by  the  lateral  ligaments;  but  the 
greatest  amount  of  enlargement,  that  which  chiefly  will  attract 
attention,  is  above  the  knee-joint,  in  the  subcrural  sac,  grooved 
lengthwise  by  the  rectus  tendon.  Such  are  the  early  appearances, 
but  later  in  the  disease,  the  areolar  tissue  thickens  so  much  wherever 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  produces  pressure,  that  the  tumefaction 
below  becomes  less,  while  that  above  becomes  more  marked. 
Throughout  the  case,  fluctuation  from  one  part  of  the  joint  to  the 
other  is  perfectly  distinct.  At  the  elbow,  Avhere  the  disease  is  next 
in  frequency  to  the  knee,  the  swelling  is  chiefly  on  the  inner  side, 
over  the  internal  condyle,  but  also  runs  up  the  back  of  the  arm 
under  the  triceps  muscle,  and  fluctuation  may  be  felt  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  or  from  either  to  the  junction  between  the  outer 
trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus  and  radius. 

These  positive  symptoms  prove  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  joint  cavity.  Beyond  this  point  we  depend  for  our 
diagnosis  upon  negative  signs.  The  absence  of  inflammatory 
symptoms  and  fever  shows  that  we  have  not  to  deal  with  an  acute 
synovitis,  while  the  absence  of  any  far  advanced  debility  and  hec- 
tic shows  that  the  fluid  is  not  pus. 

This  condition  of  joint  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
stifthess;  the  limb  naturally  assumes  that  position  which  gives 
most  room  to  the  fluid,  and  any  change  in  this  posture,  causing 
more  or  less  pressure,  produces  proportionate  pain.  Hence  the 
stiffness  is  in  the  earlier  stages  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  fluid  distension. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  complaint  there  is  no  possibility  of  judg- 
ing, from  the  symptoms  then  present,  which  form  of  the  disease  we 
have  under  our  notice ;  the  past  history  must  help  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion. Hydrarthrosis  from  mere  congestion  is  a  sequela  of  an  acute 
inflammatory  attack ;  while,  if  it  result  from  hypertrophied  fringes, 
the  history  will  probably  be  that  of  a  disease  throughout  chronic. 
Even  that  form  of  malady,  which  commences  by  mere  congestion, 
is  apt  after  a  time  to  put  on  some  of  the  ap23earances  of  the  other 
species.  Hypersecretion  is  not  only  produced  by,  but  also  produces 
enlargement  of  the  synovial  papillse ;  passive  effusion  causes  very 
slight  increase  of  these  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  sac.  In  that  kind  of  hydrarthrosis,  whose  origin  seems  to 
be  hypertrophy  of  these  processes,  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is 
after  a  time  in  considerable  ratio  to  the  amount  of  fluid;  so  much 
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SO,  tliat  the  enlarged  fringes  can  be  felt  as  flesliy,  doughy  masses 
in  the  sac ;  more  or  less  movable,  more  or  less  apt  to  glide  away 
nnder  slight  pressure.  Such  fleshy  growths  are  situated  in  the 
knee,  chiefly  at  either  side  of  the  patella,  between  it  and  the  lateral 
ligaments ;  in  the  elbow  behind,  and  above  the  inner  condyle. 

Treatment. 

The  early  symptoms  of  hydrarthrosis  are  not  always,  as  we  have 
seen,  alike.  The  disease  is  sometimes  the  remnant  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation, and  therefore,  when  such  an  attack  is  declining,  it  is 
well  worth  considering  whether,  by  a  certain  local  treatment  too 
much  in  vogue,  we  do  not  rather  than  otherwise  tend  to  produce 
this  dropsical  condition  of  joint.  If  we  subdue  an  acute  inflam- 
mation by  abstraction  of  blood ;  subsequently,  by  blisters  (remedies 
which  we  know  relax  the  vessels);  then  apply  warm  poultices, 
fomentations,  &c.,  we  conduce  to  this  relaxation  still  more — are  in 
fact  using  the  very  means,  which  we  should  choose,  were  we 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  venous  congestion. 

In  several  instances  I  have  seen  such  treatment  followed  by  a 
troublesome  amount  of  lingering  effusion.  The  sense  of  distension 
and  stiffness,  or  the  increased  size  of  the  joint,  may  be  got  rid  of 
infinitely  quicker  and  better,  if  pressure  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
actual  acute  inflammation  has  disappeared;  very  many  cases  have 
proved  to  me  the  much  greater  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
proceeding. 

But  if  a  dropsy  of  the  joint  have  lasted  some  time,  or  again  if  it 
commence  in  a  chronic  form,  we  may  in  either  case,  and  certainly 
in  the  latter,  conclude  that  some  constitutional  evil  has  set  up,  or  is 
maintaining,  the  morbid  condition.  If  in  such  a  disease  we  look 
to  the  general  symptoms  and  to  the  history,  the  signs  of  a  rheu- 
matic condition  will  nearly  always  be  found ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  the  local  management;  indeed  it  has  appeared  to 
me,  that  the  reason  of  many  failures  to  cure  this  disease  is  in  the 
obstinate  employment  of  local,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Iodide  of  potass,  guaiacum,  James's  powder, 
ipecacuanha,  diaphoretics,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  YI.,  are  the 
chief  means  at  our  disposal.  I  would,  however,  exclude  mercury 
and  colchicum  nearly  or  altogether  from  this  list.     In  the  above- 
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specified  cliapter,  mercury,  botli  generally  and  locally,  was  recom- 
mended. We  find,  in  the  form  of  synovitis  there  described,  an 
inflammation  of  a  highly  formative,  membrane-producing  type, 
and  in  such  diseases  we  know  how  restraining  is  the  action  of  mer- 
cury; but  in  the  malady  now  under  consideration  the  condition  is 
very  different,  and  the  rheumatic  action  of  a  depressed  form.  The 
local  influence  of  mercurials  is  probably  injurious,  as  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  (a  case  in  point  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter); 
probably  by  weakening  still  further  the  contractile  force  of  the 
vessels.  The  systemic  action  apparently  produces  similar  want  of 
power. 

Antimony  in  large  doses  has  been  employed  with  benefit ;  the 
originator  of  this  plan,  M.  Gimelle,  reports  its  ef&cacy  in  twenty- 
eight  cases.  His  doses,  beginning  with  half  a  grain  every  three 
hours,  were  increased  little  by  little  until  they  amounted  to  twelve 
grains  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  and  the  cure  was  generally  efi'ected 
in  about  twelve  days.'  The  same  plan  has  found  more  favor  in 
Germany  than  it  is  likely  to  do  in  this  country,  and  many  reports 
of  cures  have  been  published. 

Local  means,  however,  during  the  employment  of  these  remedies, 
must  be  used  for  the  sake  of  promoting  absorption,  or  otherwise 
getting  rid  of  the  superabundant  fluid.  Eest  has  nearly  always  a 
very  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  tumor ;  the  horizon- 
tal posture  of  course  prevents  the  weight  of  a  superimposed  blood- 
column  acting  injuriously  in  producing  venous  distension  and 
thereby  exudation.  Blisters  and  all  sorts  of  stimulating  liniments, 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  are  all  occasionally 
employed  with  some  temporary  and  but  little  permanent  benefit. 
Such  applications  are  often,  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  apparently 
beneficial,  producing  absorption  of  the  superabundant  fluid ;  but 
when  he  abandons  the  reclining  position,  hypersecretion  again  sets 
in,  and  the  disease  returns.  Pressure  has  had,  in  two  slight  cases, 
a  better  effect,  and  cured  the  disease  even  while  the  patients  were 
walking  about,  but  it  were  vain  to  strive  against  a  confirmed  hy- 
drarthrosis by  such  means. 

Simple  puncture  with  the  trocar  is  a  merely  temporary  remedy ; 
but  from  the  sort  of  fluid  evacuated,  we  may  be  able  to  found  a 
diagnosis  as  to  the  species  of  disease.     A  viscous  thick  liquid, 

'  Memoires  de  rAcademie  de  Medecine,  July,  1840. 
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drawing  into  long  threads  rather  than  dropping,  shows  a  consider- 
able structural  change,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  means  whatever 
will  be  able  to  restore  perfect  health  to  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  joint  for  months,  if  at  all.  A  fluid,  whether  thick  or  otherwise, 
which  is  opalescent  and  turbid,  in  fact  puriform,  shows  that  the 
cartilages  have  more  or  less  yielded  to  disease,  and  therefore  that 
entire  repair  is  barel}''  possible.  A  fluid  thinner  than  synovia, 
clear,  yellow,  like  the  liquor  of  hydrocele,  denotes  that  very  little 
or  no  morbid  change,  according  to  the  more  or  less  watery  condi- 
tion, has  taken  place  ;  hence  many  of  the  means  mentioned  may 
prove  curative.  Even  simple  puncture  followed  by  strong  pres- 
sure will  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Acupuncture  has  been  used,  and  one  case  is  reported  in  which  it 
was  beneficial.' 

Subcutaneous  section  of  the  synovial  memhrane  is  a  much  better 
means,  and  this,  combined  with  pressure,  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  permanent  cure.  M.  Goyrand  is  the  inventor  of  this  method: 
he  published  the  following  account  of  his  proceeding : — 

"  On  the  29th  December  I  operated  in  the  following  manner  :  placing 
myself  on  the  left  of  my  patient  (the  disease  was  in  the  right  knee)  I 
pinched  up  the  skin  of  the  thigh  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  tumor 
into  a  large  transverse  fold,  which  I  let  an  assistant  hold,  and  pressing 
with  the  left  hand  the  patella  and  lower  part  of  the  swelling,  so  as  to  dis- 
tend its  upper  portion,  I  plunged  through  the  transverse  fold  a  narrow- 
bladed  bistoury,  with  a  cutting  edge  an  inch  long  from  the  point,  and 
blunt  beyond  this  distance  to  the  heel.  Having  passed  the  knife  sufficiently 
far  under  the  skin,  I  freely  divided  the  aponeurosis,  the  outer  and  middle 
portions  of  the  triceps,  and  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  synovial  sac. 
Having  thus  opened  the  joint,  I  turned  the  bistoury  half  round,  so  as  to 
direct  its  cutting  edge  forwards,  and  divided  all  the  deeper  parts  between 
the  skin  and  the  articular  cavity,  giving  the  incision  into  this  latter  a 
length  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  millimetres  (from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch);  the  bistoury  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  fold  of  skin  let  loose: 
the  external  puncture  drew  itself  up  to  four  centimetres  (an  inch  and  three 
quarters)  above  the  deep  incisions,  and  is  hardly  more  than  a  fifteenth  of 
an  inch  long  ;  some  little  bubbles  of  air  had  penetrated  under  the  skin,  and 
were  placed  in  the  track  of  the  puncture.  Slight  pressure  upon  the  tumor 
forced  out  some  synovia,  which  carried  the  air  along  with  it.  I  did  not 
endeavor  to  empty  the  synovial  membrane,  as  I  knew  that  the  liquid  would 
infiltrate  the  areolar  tissue  and  be  very  soon  absorbed.  A  little  piece  of 
diachylon  plaster  was  put  upon  the  wound  :  rest  iu  bed. 

"30th.  No  fluid  in  the  synovial  membrane  :  it  has  infiltrated  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  between  the  femur  and  triceps,  and  forms  a  tumor  which  has 
nearly  the  shape  of  the  hydrarthrosis,  but  is  not  fluctuating.     The  patella 

'  Hamburger  Zeitschrift,  Gildecheiis,  1851. 
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is  now  in  contact  with  the  femoral  condyle,  and  pressure  upon  diiferent 
parts  of  the  tumor  does  not  displace  this  bone  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
pain.     Compression  by  means  of  plasters  and  bandages. 

"This  patient  went  on  perfectly  well.  On  the  13th  of  January  he  de- 
sired to  leave  the  hospital,  promising  to  show  himself  if  the  tumor  returned. 
On  the  first  of  June  he  had  not  reappeared."^ 

Tliis  case  sliould  liave  been  kept  in  siglit  if  tlie  cure  was  to  be 
proved,  as  we  know  liow  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
promises  of  patients.  M.  Bonnet  relates  a  curious  instance,  in 
whicb  a  fall  had  ruptured  the  membrane  and  produced  a  cure.^ 

Certainly,  liowever,  injection  of  the  joint  by  some  irritating  fluid 
is  the  most  powerful  means  of  cure  at  our  disposal,  and  is,  even 
though  it  be  not  always  curative,  so  very  slightly  dangerous,  and 
so  seldom  followed  by  too  violent  an  inflammation,  that  it  may  be 
used  without  fear.  Mr.  Gay,  of  the  Cape  Hospital,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  first  who,  in  1789,  was  suflftciently  bold  to  use  this  means, 
employed  the  diacetate  of  lead  for  the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
curing  his  patient,  a  negress,  thirty-seven  years  old.  In  1841, 
Yelpeau  and  Bonnet,  in  France,  took  up  this  plan,  and  used  iodine 
for  the  injection-fluid.  This  material  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  tend  to  jDroduce  suppuration ;  and  although  several  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  an  undesirable  amount  of  inflammation 
has  followed,  I  have  not  found  any  reported  cases  whose  results 
were  disastrous,  although  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  its 
employment  has  become  pretty  general.  The  mixture  commonly 
used  in  this  country  is  from  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  with  an  ounce  of  water.  The  mode  of 
procedure  is  extremely  simple — a  trocar  and  canula  are  plunged 
into  the  joint  at  some  fitting  spot ;  at  the  knee,  above  and  to  the 
outside  of  the  patella ;  at  the  elbow,  above  the  internal  condyle, 
the  direction  should  always  be  oblique,  that  the  opening  may  be 
valvular.  Fluid  is  then  allowed  to  flow  out:  the  hand  may  be 
placed  over  the  joint  so  as  to  compress  it  very  slightly;  but  no 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  empty  the  cavity.  A  syringe,  whose 
perfect  fit  to  the  canula  has  previously  been  secured,  is  then  to  be 
adapted  to  the  tube,  and  the  solution  injected.  When  the  syringe 
is  removed,  the  finger  is  to  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  canula, 
and  the  limb  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down  (without  bending  or 

'  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  July  13th,  1842. 
^  Maladies  des  Articulations,  torn.  i.  p.  431. 
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straiglitening  the  joint  operated  on  to  more  tlian  a  very  slight 
degree)  so  that  the  fluid  may  come  in  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  In  about  a  minute  the  limb  is  to  be 
turned  so  that  the  canula  is  in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  joint, 
and  as  much  fluid  as  will  escape,  under  slight  pressure  upon  the 
synovial  membrane,  is  allowed  to  flow  out.  The  canula  is  with- 
drawn and  the  puncture  closed  with  a  piece  of  plaster. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  no  air  enter  the  cavity,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  syringe  have  a  well-fitting  piston, 
and  be  accurately  full  of  the  liquid.  The  amount  of  fluid  injected 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  there- 
fore in  part  also  upon  the  amount  of  liquor  previously  withdrawn; 
at  the  knee  it  need  not  exceed  three,  or  at  most  three  and  a  half, 
ounces ;  at  the  elbow  I  have  found  two  ounces  sufiicient.  There 
is  one  singular  effect  occasionally  produced  by  iodine,  viz.,  a  sudden 
and  considerable  fall  of  the  pulse,  both  in  frequency  and  power. 

This  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  powerful  means  at  our  disposal 
for  the  reduction  of  hydrarthrosis,  but  it  does  not  always  cure  the 
complaint.  It  will  almost  invariably  greatly  diminish  the  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  joint ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  hypertrophied  synovial 
fringes  is  less  marked.  It  is  probable  that  their  fluid  contents  are 
diminished,  but  their  solid  enlargement  can  hardly  be  thus  at  once 
decreased.  Sometimes,  in  those  cases  which  do  not  depend  upon 
a  strongly-marked  diathesis,  and  in  which  cartilaginous  thickening 
of  the  parts  has  not  occurred,  the  morbid  addition  to  their  size  will 
diminish,  "When  such  thickening  has  taken  place  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable,  for  the  disease  will  probably  end  in  considerable  im- 
pairment of  the  joint,  or  even  in  slow  suppuration  in  the  cavity. 

Cases  of  this  Disease. 

Case  XLV. — Jane  Higginson,  aged  33,  a  sbort,  weakly-looking  woman, 
nearly  eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  came  to  me  1st  August,  1856, 
with  a  considerable  swelling  in  both  knees. 

The  swelling  commenced,  without  pain  or  assignable  cause,  five  days 
ago  ;  she  found  it  accidentally  on  going  to  bed  at  night :  the  only  unusual 
sensation  is  slight  stiffness.  The  right  knee,  the  largest,  presents  a  fluc- 
tuating tumefaction,  chiefly  observable  above  the  patella,  but  also  in  every 
other  part  of  the  joint ;  it  is  not  hot,  tender,  nor  red.  I  ordered  her  to 
rest  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  put  a  blister  above  the  right  knee :  quinine 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

Gth.  Just  the  same :  a  blister  to  the  lower  part  of  the  joint ;  the  left 
knee  to  he  strapped. 
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13th.  Both  joints  are  larger  in  size,  and  she  now  has  a  sense  of  disten- 
sion in  them. 

To  use  the  following  lotion  every  night : — 

;^.  Acidi  sulphurici  fort.  5ij' 
Olei  terebiuthinae  §S3. 
Olei  oli7se  giss.     M. 

18th.  The  feet  and  legs  are  oedematous  :  this  occurrence  led  me  to  aban- 
don all  irritant  treatment,  and  to  tell  her  simply  to  come  and  let  the  legs 
be  bandaged  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

3d  Oct.  As  this  patient  has  not  been  to  me  for  more  than  a  month,  I 
called  at  her  lodgings  in  Bedfordbury  :  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  three  weeks 
ago  ;  the  oedema  of  the  legs  has  disappeared,  also  the  swelling  of  the  left 
knee  ;  the  right  one  is  still  a  little  swollen  :  she  has  been  up  five  days.  I 
told  her  to  send  to  the  hospital  for  some  quinine,  and  to  come  to  me  in 
about  a  month. 

12th  Nov.  This  patient  came  to  me ;  her  knees  are  now  of  perfectly 
normal  size  and  shape. 

Case  XLYI. — Susan  Bradly,  aged  48,  came  among  my  out-patients  at 
the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  13th  April,  1860,  with  a  swollen  knee. 

The  right  knee  has  been  painful  for  about  a  week;  the  pain  has  come  on 
at  night ;  it  is  now  somewhat  swollen  ;  the  tumor  is  fluctuating  ;  the 
patella  not  in  contact  with  the  femoral  condyles  ;  slight  stiffness,  no  tender- 
ness, heat,  nor  redness ;  she  is  subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  chiefly  in  the 
right  shoulder,  and  has  attributed  the  pain  in  the  knee  to  rheumatism  ;  she 
is  strong  and  stout :  knee  to  be  strapped. 

To  take  the  following  draught  three  times  a  day : — 

I^.  Liq.  antimonii  tartarizati  (D.), 
Spt.  ffitheris  nitrici,  aa  5ss. 
Aqu?e  destillatae  gj.     M. 

l*7th.  Knee  perhaps  a  little  smaller ;  reapply  strapping. 

24th.  The  knee  is  certainly  better ;  the  swelling  has  much  decreased ; 
knee  to  be  strapped  with  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci. 

May  5th.  The  medicine  has  produced  some  feverish  symptoms  and  diar- 
rhoea.    The  following  to  be  taken  every  six  hours : — 

I^.  Spiritus  ammoniffi  aromatici  TTLxl. 
Potassse  carbonatis  gr.  x. 
Mist,  camphorse  §j.     M. 
And  at  night 

Pulv.  Doveri  gr.  v. 

12th.  The  diarrhoea  and  feverish  symptoms  have  subsided;  the  knee  has 
quite  regained  its  shape ;  there  is  a  little  thickening  above  the  patella :  to 
be  strapped  again  with  the  same  plaster.  Ordered  to  take  two  grains  of 
quinine,  in  the  form  of  pill,  three  times  a  day. 

19th.  Discharged;  cured. 

Case  XL VII. — Elizabeth  Grant,  aged  28,  a  tall  woman  with  powerfully 
formed  limbs,  came  among  my  out-patients  to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital 
8th  January,  1858,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  right  knee. 

Six  months  ago,  in  doing  some  household  work,  she  knelt  upon  a  thim- 
ble and  hurt  her  knee.     It  was  painful  and  swollen  for  three  weeks ;  she 
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rested  as  much  as  she  could,  but  underwent  no  treatment ;  at  the  end  of 
that  period  both  the  swelling  and  pain  disappeared,  and  she  took  no  far- 
ther notice  of  the  occurrence ;  but,  ten  days  ago,  the  joint  began  to  swell 
again  and  to  be  painful.  She  has  been  suckling  up  to  the  present  time  : 
the  child  is  fourteen  months  old. 

The  knee  is  very  considerably  swollen,  presenting  a  baggy  tumefaction, 
concealing  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and  larger  in  some  places  than  others  ; 
one  of  these  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  on  either  side  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellae;  but  the  chief  enlargement  is  on  each  side  of  the  rectus  muscle. 
The  measurements  are 

Above  patella 

Across      "  ... 

Below       "... 

The  tumor  is  fluctuating;  waves  of  fluid  may  be  made  to  pass  from  one 
part  of  the  joint  to  the  other ;  there  is  some  appreciable  thickening  of  the 
periarticular  tissues;  the  joint  is  neither  tender,  hot,  nor  red;  she  has  very 
little  pain,  but  some  stiffness  ;  she  can  in  the  morning  walk  without  any 
limping,  but  in  the  evening,  and  when  she  has  been  about  a  good  deal,  she 
has  a  sensation  of  "bursting"  in  the  joint,  increased  stiffness,  and  is  obliged 
to  limp. 

I  ordered  her  to  wean  her  child;  to  have  a  gutta-percha  splint  bound  to 
the  back  of  the  joint;  a  blister  across  lower  part  of  the  femur,  and  the 
following  draught  three  times  a  day : — 

I^.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij. 

Decocti  scoparii  comp.  giss.     M. 

13th.  She  says  that  she  is  obliged  to  do  her  work ;  the  splint  prevents 
this,  and  therefore  she  took  it  off;  there  is  no  improvement:  blister  to 
lower  part  of  joint. 

18th.  She  is  no  better  ;  I  persuaded  her  to  come  into  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Canton  kindly  allowed  her  to  remain  under  my  care.  Repeat  the  blis- 
ter above  the  joint  and  let  it  be  kept  open  with  iodide  of  potass  ointment : 
bed. 

27th.  She  is  not  at  all  improved:  let  the  blister  heal. 

3d  Feb.  The  blister  having  healed,  I  passed  a  narrow  tenotome  into 
the  joint,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella,  and 
sweeping  the  blade  upwards,  divided  the  synovial  membrane  to  an  extent 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  bandaged  the  knee  tightly 
from  below  upwards. 

5th.  She  is  in  no  pain  :  the  bandage  is  quite  loose;  when  it  was  removed 
the  joint  was  found  reduced;  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  but  it 
is  diffused  and  does  not  fluctuate:  bandage  reapplied.  To  take  the  follow- 
ing, three  times  a  day: — 

I^.  Ferri  sulpliatis  gr.  ij. 
Misturse  quinse  §j.     M. 

12th.  The  knee  was  strapped  three  days  ago ;  she  is  in  no  pain  :  allowed 
to  get  up. 

23d.  Tiiere  is  no  appearance  of  return,  but  the  knee  has  been  kept 
strap})ed:  discharged. 

I  saw  this  patient,  casually,  on  the  8th  April,  1859;  she  has  had  no 
return  of  swelling,  and  has  no  inconvenience  with  the  knee. 
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Case  XLYIII. — Thomas  Gaddin,  aged  25,  cabinet-maker,  came  under 
my  care  at  the  Gharing-Cross  Hospital  with  a  swelling  of  the  elbow,  12th 
May,  1856. 

About  seven  years  ago  he  fell  and  was  stunned;  believes  he  struck  his 
left  elbow :  within  a  month  a  soft  swelling  formed  over  the  head  of  the 
radius;  he  got  some  ointment  and  applied  it  without  benefit.  He  took  no 
farther  notice  of  the  tumor,  as  he  had  no  inconvenience,  except  that  it 
seemed  to  weaken  the  thumb,  particularly  when  the  arm  was  bent.  About 
six  months  ago  this  effect  increased  to  a  disagreeable  degree,  sometimes  the 
hand  would  be  set  fast  and  he  would  suffer  great  pain;  he  applied,  by  the 
advice  of  a  surgeon,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  about  two  months  ago  a 
swelling  began  rapidly  to  form  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  while  that 
formerly  mentioned  decreased. 

The  only  unnatural  appearance  is  a  large  broad-based  swelling  upon  and 
below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  this  tumor,  projecting  inwards, 
and  a  little  backwards,  is  larger  than  half  a  hen's  egg  cut  crosswise  would 
be ;  it  fluctuates  through  the  joint,  i.  e.,  from  the  swelling  itself  to  the 
junction  of  radius  and  humerus;  the  skin  over  it  is  thin ;  the  joint  is  slightly 
hot,  and,  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  slightly  red.  The 
state  of  health  is  not  such  as  would  lead  me  to  diagnose  pus  in  the  joint ; 
still  he  is  in  rather  a  weakly  condition.  Ordered  the  blue  ointment  to  be 
applied  on  lint  covered  with  oil-silk. 

The  following  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day: — 

R.  Ferri  ammonio-citratis  gr.  x. 

Spiritus  ammonife  aromatici  5ss. 
Aquse  flestillatae  5J.     M. 

26th.  This  man  has  been  here  two  or  three  times  since  the  last  report,  and 
the  arm  has  been  getting  worse:  the  skin  over  the  point  of  the  tumor  is 
redder  and  thinner,  in  fact  it  looks  as  though  it  would  give  way;  elsewhere 
it  is  sodden  and  relaxed.  I  believe  the  ointment  has  been  injurious.  As 
the  swelling  seems  likely  to  burst  and  lay  the  joint  open,  it  seemed  to  me 
advisable  to  prevent  this  by  a  puncture.  I  plunged  in  a  trocar  and  canula, 
not  at  the  thinnest,  but  at  the  most  depending  part,  in  as  oblique  a  direc- 
tion as  possible,  and  drew  away  two  ounces  and  five  drachms  of  remarkably 
viscid  synovia,  with  some  nearly  transparent  flakes;  there  were  many  more 
such  flakes,  probably,  in  the  joint,  as  the  canula  became  often  stopped,  and 
had  to  be  cleared  with  a  probe.  When  the  joint  was  empty  the  cauula  was 
withdrawn  and  a  piece  of  plaster  applied  to  the  puncture.  A  lump  could 
now' be  felt  behind  the  inner  condyle,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
somewhat  movable,  and  of  an  uneven  consistence;  most  of  the  swelling 
giving  a  doughy  sensation,  and  having  little  hard  lumps  in  it,  which  moved 
away,  however,  when  it  was  attempted  to  examine  them  more  closely.  The 
limb  was  bandaged  from  the  hand  upwards  and  placed  on  a  rectangular 
outside  splint.     To  take  one  ounce  of  the  quinine  mixture  three  times  a  day. 

6th  June.  The  swelling  is  rapidly  reappearing. 

16th.  The  arm  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  I  first  saw  it: 
punctured  the  tumor  with  a  trocar  and  canula;  drew  off  one  ounce  six 
drachms  of  the  same  sort  of  fluid  as  before.  I  injected  two  drachms  of 
tincture  of  iodine  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water;  in  one  mi- 
nute let  the  liquor  flow  out,  keeping  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  tumor  and 
joint;  withdrew  the  canula  and  closed  the  wound  with  plaster:  arm  ban- 
14 
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daged  and  replaced  on  splint.  Ordered  to  take  one  grain  of  opium  to-night 
in  the  form  of  pill. 

1*7 th.  He  has  had  a  little  pain  in  the  arm,  but  slept  well  last  night:  there 
is,  to-day,  a  little  tenderness  over  the  inner  condyle  :  the  splint  reapplied. 

Ordered  to  take  an  ounce  of  the  mistura  guaiaci  three  times  a  day,  and 
a  hot  bath  to-night. 

19th.  Still  no  pain  in  the  arm  ;  the  soft  doughy  lumps  spoken  of  in  re- 
port for  May  26th,  are  to  be  plainly  felt ;  they  are,  perhaps,  rather  harder. 

25th.  The  joint  has  begun  to  fill  again:  let  the  arm  be  tightly  strapped. 
The  following  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day: — 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  v. 

Decocti  taraxaci  3Jss.     M. 

1th  July.  In  spite  of  strapping,  which  he  cannot  bear  very  tightly  ap- 
plied, and  of  all  means  that  I  have  used,  the  arm  still  continues  to  swell. 

11th.  Injected  the  joint  again  with  a  mixture  twice  as  strong  as  that 
used  before,  thus : — 

^..  Trae.  iodinii  §ss. 

Aquae  destillatse  §jss.     M. 

Yery  few  seconds  after  injection  the  pulse,  which  was  84  in  the  minute, 
sank  rather  suddenly  twenty  beats ;  nevertheless,  I  kept  the  fluid  in  the  sac 
for  one  minute,  and  then  let  it  flow  out :  bound  the  arm  on  an  outside 
rectangular  splint. 

14th.  I  saw  the  patient  on  the  12th  ;  there  was  no  pain,  and  the  splint 
was  not  taken  off:  strapping  sufficiently  tight  to  press  without  causing 
pain :  splint. 

28th.  The  splint  and  strapping  have  been  renewed  as  occasion  demanded, 
and  reapplied;  the  former  may  now  be  discontinued. 

13th  Aug.  The  joint  is  not  increasing  in  size,  but  it  is  larger  than  the 
other;  the  doughy  lumps  previously  spoken  of  are  harder,  and  perhaps 
rather  smaller :  leave  off"  the  strapping ;  bandage  for  a  week. 

27th.  He  has  been  without  any  application  on  the  arm  for  a  week,  but 
he  promises  to  follow  my  advice  and  to  have  a  sort  of  bracelet  made  like  a 
laced  stocking. 

I  have  lost  sight  of  this  man,  but  consider  it  probable  that  the  joint  has 
undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  a  destructive  process. 
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CHAPTEH    IX. 

ON    LOOSE    CAETILAGES    IN    THE   JOINTS. 

Pathology. 

This  disease  is  closely  connected  with  that  whicli  was  the  subject 
of  the  previous  chapter.  We  found  that  in  one,  the  most  common 
form  of  hydrarthrosis,  the  synovial  fringes  grow  out  into  tufted 
processes,  whose  swollen  ends  are  frequently  cartilaginous.  This 
condition  is  usually  combined  with  so  much  effusion  of  fluid  that 
the  solid  swelling,  produced  by  the  overgrown  villi,  cannot  be  felt ; 
but  it  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  not  thus  filled,  and  then  the  villous  growths  cause  a  more 
or  less  hard  tumefaction.  Or  it  may  happen  that  the  effusion,  at 
first  very  considerable,  will  after  a  time  decrease,  and  then  these 
processes  come  within  range  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

But  false  bodies,  generally  so  called,  present  themselves  usually 
as  one  or  more  movable  substances  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint:  they 
are  commonly  situated  in  the  knee,  are  less  frequent  in  the  elbow, 
have  been  found  in  the  joint  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  wrist.  Although 
generally  styled  loose  cartilages,  they  are  very  frequently  in  part 
composed  of  bone ;  sometimes  the  osseous  matter  forms  merely  a 
nucleus,  sometimes  one  side  of  the  substance  will  be  bony ;  occa- 
sionally, though  chiefly  in  combination  with  another  disease,  they 
are  entirely  osseous. 

It  would  be  hardly  warrantable  to  assert  that  all  false  bodies  in 
joints  are  of  rheumatic  origin;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  connection  with  that  diathesis;  they  are  very  fully  and 
largely  developed  in  the  disease  called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
and  are  in  that  malady  frequently  bony;  moreover,  are  found  ex- 
ternal to  the  articular  cavity,  that  is,  developed  and  lying  among 
the  periarticular  tissues.  Such  instances  belong,  however,  to  the 
chapter  upon  that  disease ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with 
false  bodies  as  they  sometimes  appear  lying  movable  in  the  syno- 
vial cavity. 
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No  better  and  more  succinct  account  of  these  growths  can  be 
given  than  that  bj  Mr.  Eainej: — 

"  These  bodies  have  a  distinct  investing  membrane  which  on  its 
external  surface  is  smooth ;  but  b}^  its  internal  one  is  so  intimately 
connected  to  the  body  itself  as  to  admit  of  being  detached  only  by 
small  shreds. 

"  This  membrane  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  mixed  with 
granular  matter. 

"Their  internal  structure,  as  exhibited  by  a  section  through 
their  middle,  is  seen  b}^  the  naked  eye  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
substances — the  one  being  semi-transparent,  like  fibro-cartilage,  the 
other  perfectly  opaque  and  white,  like  bone.  The  former,  under 
the  microscope,  j)resents  the  appearances  usually  seen  in  fibro-car- 
tilage ;  the  latter  resembles  remarkably  in  its  ultimate  structure 
those  bones  which  consist  onlj-  of  one  bonj^  plate  placed  between 
two  folds  of  membrane,  as  the  thin  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  In  the 
bones,  the  lacuna,  as  in  the  opaque  parts  of  the  bodies  before  men- 
tioned, are  the  same  as  in  other  bones ;  but  there  are  no  distinct  or 
well-formed  canaliculi  branching  out  of  them.  There  is  in  both  a 
stellate  arrangement  of  the  earthy  matter  around  the  lacunae,  but 
nothing  like  canaliculi,  and  this  appearance  is  more  striking  in  the 
bones  alluded  to  than  in  the  earthy  parts  of  these  bodies. 

"I  believe  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  bodies  are  formed  in  joints,  although  I  think 
their  origin,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  becoming  loose  in  a 
joint,  will  appear  obvious,  by  a  reference  to  the  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  the  epithelium  in  joints :  the  thecse  of  tendons  and  mu- 
cous burs£e." 

Mr.  Rainey  then  gives  the  description  of  synovial  villi  and  their 
secondary  sacculi,  already  quoted  (p.  31),  and  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  Now  this  being  the  apparatus  by  which  sjaiovia  is  elaborated 
in  all  parts  in  which  this  fluid  is  found,  and  the  bodies  thus  de- 
scribed being  found  in  these  situations,  they  may  be  inferred  to  be 
the  j)roduct  of  disease  in  these  structures ;  the  cellules  of  these 
fringes,  in  the  place  of  elaborating  synovia  from  the  blood,  produc- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  morbid  action,  other  products,  such  as 
cartilage,  which  becomes  converted  into  imperfectly  formed  bone. 
Tlie  fact  of  the  secondary  sacculi  being  connected  to  the  primary 
by  extremely  narrow  pediculi  will  suffice  to  explain  the  reason 
why  these  bodies  may  become  formed  in  the  first  instance;  the 
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pedicle  serving  botli  to  keep  tliem  attached,  and  to  convey  the  ma- 
terial from  the  blood  necessary  for  their  development  until  they 
acquire  a  certain  size ;  but  afterwards,  from  its  tenuity  being  no 
longer  capable  of  holding  them,  it  breaks,  and  the  bodies  become 
loose  and  most  likely  cease  to  enlarge."^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rainey  is  perfectly  correct  in 
his  views  regarding  the  formation  of  these  loose  cartilages;  they 
vary  much  in  size,  from  a  minute  point  to  that  of  a  bantam's  egg. 
In  the  cases  we  are  now  considering  they  are  not  generally  nume- 
rous; although,,  as  we  have  intimated,  they  are  often  so  in  certain 
instances  belonging  to  a  differently  named  malady.  "When  they 
attain  any  considerable  size  they  cannot  slip  between  the  bones  of 
the  joint,  and  thereby  produce  the  painful  symptoms  peculiar  to 
this  complaint;  these  are  owing  to  abnormal  pressure  upon  the 
joint- surfaces,  a  condition  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  inner- 
vation of  articulations,  always  causes  muscular  contraction. 

Symptoms. 

The  presence  of  a  loose  cartilage  in  a  joint-cavity  first  manifests 
itself  by  the  production  of  sudden  severe  pain,  of  a  spasmodic 
character,  and  so  peculiar  as  to  make  the  sufferer  feel  faint  and 
sick;  sometimes  actual  syncope  is  produced.  This  symptom  is 
chiefly  noticeable  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  knee ;  indeed 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  occurs  at  the  elbow,  the  next  most 
usual  seat  of  the  disease;  the  close-fitting  condition  of  these  joint- 
surfaces  would  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  a  substance  between 
the  bones.  This  pain  is  so  severe,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  sickening 
character,  that  the  sufferer  is  obliged  to  sit  down  wherever  he  may 
be ;  sometimes,  indeed,  he  falls.  It  is  generally  brought  on  by 
certain  movements  and  positions  more  easily  than  by  others,  which 
the  patient  soon  learns,  and  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid;  occa- 
sionally, on  the  contrary,  it  occurs  apparently  without  any  provo- 
cation, during  the  simplest  positions,  even  turning  in  bed,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  some  slight  movement  in  sleep. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  this  symptom,  although  it  would  rightly 
cause  us  to  presume  that  a  false  body  had  been  developed,  does  not 
justify  any  positive  conclusion  on  its  existence ;  because  in  a  few 

'  Pathological  Transactions,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110,  111  ;  Mr.  Rainey's  examina- 
tion of  some  false  bodies  from  the  elbow-joint  exhibited  by  Mr.  Solly. 
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rare  instances  an  interarticular  cartilage  attains  an  abnormal  degree 
of  mobility,  suffers  occasionally  a  partial  dislocation,  falls  between 
the  bones,  and  gives  rise  to  a  precisely  similar  pain.  The  only 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  loose  cartila.ge  is  to  feel 
it  through  the  integuments  moving  about  in  the  articular  cavity ; 
but  many  causes  may  render  this  extremely  difficult,  and  inability 
to  feel  the  body,  even  repeated  failures  to  find  it,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  proving  its  absence. 

We  have  seen  that  these  growths  are  generally  connected  with  a 
dropsical  tendency  of  the  synovial  membrane  ;  moreover,  when  an 
attack  of  the  above-described  pain  has  come  on,  inflammation  with 
plentiful  effusion  into  the  joint  is  set  up,  and  thus  much  the  same 
effect  of  an  over  full  condition  of  the  articular  cavity  is  produced : 
this  may  be  considerable  enough  to  render  the  detection  of  a  foreign 
body  all  but  impossible  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  slight  degree  of  effu- 
sion, by  giving  the  body  some  amount  of  free  mobility,  renders  its 
detection  more  easy.  The  most  usual  position  for  finding  such  a 
growth  is  at  the  inner  side,  between  the  patella  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament ;  but  sometimes  it  will  be  discovered  in  an  analo- 
gous situation  at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint;  less  frequently,  its 
favorite  locality  will  be  behind  either  lateral  ligament.  The  body 
may  be  extremely  movable,  any  pressure  upon  it  in  one  of  its  haunts 
causing  it  to  slip  away,  perhaps  to  reappear  in  another  place,  per- 
haps to  lie  concealed  until  some  movement  of  the  joint  disturbs 
and  makes  it  return  to  some  part  of  the  surface.  This  peculiar  in- 
constancy and  mobility  acquires  for  it  in  Germany  the  name  of 
joint-mouse  (Grelenkmaus).  Very  frequently,  however,  the  body  is 
not  so  freely  mobile,  either  being  still  attached  so  as  to  have  choice 
of  locality  only  within  a  certain  range,  or  being  too  large  to  pass 
into  certain  spaces  in  the  articulation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  the  mass  has  once  attained  a  size  which  prevents  its  intrusion 
between  the  bones,  the  worst  consequences  and  the  most  painful 
symptoms  of  the  disease  naturally  end. 

Treatment. 

Two  modes  of  treatment  may  be  indicated :  one  which  endeavors 
to  keep  the  loose  cartilage  in  a  harmless  place,  and,  if  possible,  to 
pro.cure  its  adhesion  there ;  the  other,  which  removes  the  body 
altogether.  The  former  of  these  is  usually  partly,  sometimes  al- 
together, unsuccessful.     Its  aim  is,  first,  to  manipulate  the  body 
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into  a  place  wliere  it  may  lie  harmless,  and  then,  by  some  bandage 
or  other  means,  to  fasten  it  in  that  locality.  To  do  this  it  is,  of  course, 
firstly,  necessary  that  the  cartilage  be  sufiiciently  movable  either 
lip  or  clown,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  lie  upon  either  of  the  bones, 
not  on  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two ;  for  if  it  be  in  this 
latter  situation,  any  pressure  exercised  upon  it  will,  of  course,  force 
the  body  into  the  very  place  we  wish  to  cause  it  to  avoid.  When 
the  false  body  has  been  manipulated  into  a  favorable  place,  a  laced 
sock  must  be  so  applied  as  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  fixed  to  that  spot. 
It  is,  however,  rare  that  the  growth  can  be  thus  fixed ;  it  will  re- 
main for  a  time  in  the  right  place,  and  then  from  some  awkward 
movement,  from  the  sock  having  become  displaced,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  it  glides  into  a  wrong  position,  and  causes  a  return  of 
the  pain.  It  is  rare  that  any  bandage  can  be  borne  sufficiently 
tight  to  keep  the  body  perfectly  fixed ;  but  some  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  this  plan  had  succeeded ;  the  cartilage  having  contracted 
adhesions,  and  remaining  fixed  in  its  new  position,  even  after  the 
bandage  had  been  removed. 

Another,  plan  which  has  been  tried,  and  which  has  failed,  is  to 
endeavor  to  fix  the  new  substance  by  driving  into  it  needles  passed 
through  the  skin.  The  pain  and  inflammation  produced  have 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  needles  before  the  loose  cartilage 
has  become  adherent. 

Excision  is  the  radical  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  bodies.  It 
has  been  done  by  cutting  directly  into  the  joint;  and  when  the 
wound  heals  by  the  first  intention  no  bad  symptom  may  follow ; 
but  when  the  incision  remains  ever  so  little  open,  suppuration  of 
the  joint  with  the  whole  string  of  evil  consequences  is  very  likely 
to  come  on.  Benjamin  Bell  first  proposed  making  the  incision  val- 
vular by  drawing  up  the  skin  at  the  part  to  be  incised  before  cut- 
ting into  it.  If,  when  the  operation  is  complete,  the  integument  be 
allowed  to  return,  the  wound  will  be  closed. 

Monsieur  Goyrand,  of  Aix,  carried  out  a  subcutaneous  mode  of 
cutting  out  these  bodies,  by  two  distinct  operations.  The  first  con- 
sists of  fixing  the  body  in  some  superficial  part  of  the  articulation, 
passing  a  tenotomy  knife  through  the  skin,  and  making  in  the 
synovial  sac  an  incision  through  which  the  cartilage  is  pressed  into 
the  periarticular  areolar  tissue.  The  second  operation  is  performed 
some  days  afterwards,  when  it  is  judged  that  the  wound  in  the 
synovial  membrane  has  healed.    It  consists  simply  in  cutting  down 
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directly  upon  the  loose  cartilage  now  outside  tlie  joint  and  extract- 
ing it.  Some  skill  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  tlie  first 
operation,  because  tlie  mobility  of  tbe  body  and  its  power  of  gliding 
away  are  so  considerable.  Before  attempting  it,  tliereforC;  tlie  sur- 
geon must  carefully  liave  learnt  the  habits  of  the  cartilage ;  must 
know  in  what  direction  it  chiefly  tends  to  slip,  and  in  what  places 
it  most  readily  hides.  He  should  endeavor  to  press  it  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  line  of  junction  between  the  bones,  to  the 
place  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  away  from  the 
periosteum.  The  choice  of  locality  is  not  always  with  the  surgeon; 
for  sometimes  even  the  greatest  skill  will  not  suffice  to  make  the 
cartilage  take  up  the  position  which  may  be  most  desirable.  This 
is  at  the  knee,  over  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  tibia;  at  the 
elbow,  above  the  inner  condyle.  When  the  body  has  been  coaxed 
into  the  best  possible  place,  a  curved  needle  or  a  tenaculum  is  to 
be  inserted  into  it  on  the  side  towards  the  joint ;  and  the  tenotome, 
passed  in  some  distance  from  its  opposite  extremity,  is  to  incise  the 
synovial  membrane  as  far  from  the  juncture  of  the  bones  as  possi- 
ble. The  opening  is  not  to  be  too  extensive,  but  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  the  body  to  be  squeezed  through  it  and  awa}^  from  the 
insertion  of  the  tenaculum.  After  completion  of  the  operation, 
the  limb  is  to  be  put  slightly  bent  upon  a  splint.^  If  there  be 
more  than  one  body,  they  are  all  to  be  brought  if  possible  to  the 
same  part  of  the  sac.^ 

The  second  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  for  the  body  may 
diminish  rapidly  in  its  new  place,  and  cease  to  give  any  trouble ; 
when  it  is  necessary,  the  proceeding  is  excessively  simple,  consist- 
ing only  in  cutting  directly  down  upon  the  body  and  taking  it  out. 
It  is  well  to  let  a  number  of  clays  elapse,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that 
the  wound  in  the  synovial  sac  has  healed. 

Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Syme  published  A  New  Method  of  Treating 
False  Bodies  in  Joints,^  which  apparently  consists  in  all  the  same 
steps  as  the  first  operation  above  described,  except  that  the  body 
is  not  squeezed  out  of  the  sac,  but  is  retained  by  bandages  to  con- 
tract adliesions ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  advan- 
tage may  lie. 

'  The  elbow  is  to  be  bent  at  right  angles. 

^  Mr.  Syme  affirms  that  he  hit  upon  this  plan  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Goyrand, 
but  the  account  of  his  procedure  did  not  appear  till  long  after  M.  Goyrand's  cases 
were  published  in  1841. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1852. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ACUTE    ARTICULAR    OSTEITIS. 

The  diseases  of  joints  liitlierto  examined  commence  in  the  soft 
parts,  that  is,  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  subsynovial  tissue ; 
another  set  of  these  maladies  begins  in  the  bones.  Like  those 
already  described,  these  all  originate  in  inflammation :  and  osteitis, 
or  inflammation  of  bone,  is  a  disease  that  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial.  But  in  the  present  instance,  as  I  wish  to  desig- 
nate those  osseous  inflammations,  which,  being  situated  close  to  a 
joint,  affect  the  integrity  of  that  mechanism,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  naming  the  particular  malady  to  be  considered  Articular 
Osteitis,  that  is,  inflammation  of  a  joint-bone. 

The  heading  of  this  chapter  may  be  remarked  as  singular  in 
another  way,  since  neither  Stanley,  our  great  English  authority  on 
bone  diseases,  nor  Paget,  nor  systematic  writers  on  surgery,  have 
separated  osteitis  into  the  acute  and  chronic  divisions,  as  they  have 
done  with  other  inflammations.'  There  is,  however,  doubtless  a 
wide  line  to  be  drawn  between  different  degrees  of  rapidity  in  bone 
inflammation,  and  if  the  distinction  be  worth  anything  in  other 
tissues,  so  is  it  worth  at  least  as  much  in  this.  The  most  chronic 
form  of  osteitis  is  probably  the  slowest  of  all  diseases,  while  a 
highly  acute  species  of  the  malady  has  lately  been  described  by 
Klose  as  occurring  in  joint  ends,  and  occasionally  spreading  to  the 
shafts  of  bone,  which  is  really  as  acute  an  action  as  most  with 

'  American  authors,  e.g.  Gross  ("  System  of  Surgery")  make  no  such  distinction, 
neither  do  I  find  such  in  the  "  Compendium  de  Chirurgie  Pratique,"  by  Denon, 
Villiers,  and  Gosselin.  German  authors,  however  (see  Wernher,  and  also  Angel- 
stein's  "  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie"),  have  perceived  as  much  diflference  in  the 
rapidity  of  inflammations  of  the  bone  as  of  any  other  tissue,  and  have  made  two 
classes — acute  and  chronic.  While  Stromeyer,  in  his  ''  Handbook  of  Surgery," 
separates  them  into  peracute,  acute,  and  chronic. 
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wliich  we  liave  to  do.  Whether  the  disease  occur  in  one  situation 
or  the  other,  it  is  founded  in  a  very  cachectic  condition  of  system; 
it  is  rare,  and  in  the  shaft  is  generally  the  result  of  accident,  as  of 
a  compound  fracture  exposing  a  large  portion  of  bone,  or  deep 
laceration  laying  that  tissue  bare.  But  any  osteitis,  even  the  most 
chronic,  may  put  on  more  rapid,  and  at  last  highly  acute  symptoms, 
which  shall  end  in  death  of  the  bone  and  plentiful  suppuration, 
with  some  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  ulceration  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  parts,  &c.'  The  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  completed  in  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  ending, 
if  the  bone  have  been  small,  usually  in  its  death,  and  separation 
by  the  surgeon;  if  large  and  deep,  in  purulent  absorption,  and 
death  of  the  patient.  The  frequent  necrosis  of  the  last  phalanx 
from  neglected  whitlow,  with  redness  and  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  finger,  is  a  good  example  of  the  former  and  slighter 
occurrence.  But  when  this  malady  attacks  a  larger  and  deeper 
bone,  its  symptoms  are  very  severe,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  a  great  chill  happening  in  a  debilitated  constitution. 
The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  very  severe  rigors,  great  pain  in  the 
back,  and  the  other  prodroma  of  all  violent  febrile  attacks ;  soon 
afterwards  there  arise  great  rapidity  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of 
skin,  a  dry  and  coated  condition  of  tongue,  anxious  expression  and 
sleeplessness.  The  aft'ected  bone,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  the  seat 
of  intense  pain,  and  of  a  swelling  which  is  always  hard,  and  in 
deep  bones  is  also  deep  seated ;  the  skin  itself  is  red,  except  when 
the  bone  be  very  deep,  and  at  all  events  is  very  hot ;  when  the 
osteitis  is  extensive  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  it  quite  exhausts  the 
patient,  and  renders  him  comatose  or  semi-comatose.  Low  mutter- 
ing delirium  appears  very  early  in  the  disease ;  the  tongue  is  dry, 

'  It  is  only  due  to  Stromeyer  that  the  following  extract  should  be  appended  : 
"  These  conditions  are  evidently  connected  with  puriilent  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
which  arises  from  similar  causes,  and  with  which  peracute  osteitis  has,  even  in 
outward  appearances,  the  greatest  similarity  if  it  have  its  seat  in  a  superficial 
bone,  for  instance,  in  the  front  of  the  tibia.  Unhappily,  indeed,  on  this  account, 
acute  inflammation  of  that  bone  is  usually  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  until  the  prac- 
titioner finds  by  the  exposure  and  death  of  the  bone  that  he  has  to  do  with  an 
osteitis.  In  traumatic  erysipelas,  after  amputation,  the  great  projection  of  the 
bone  is  evidently  due  to  a  highly  acute  osteitis,  the  periosteum  and  the  insertions 
of  muscles  have  all  separated  from  the  bone,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  an  inflam- 
mation of  this  structure  has  never  been  thought  of."  "  Handbuch  der  Cliirurgie," 
1*^'"  Baud,  3te  Lieferung,  p.  418. 
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brown,  swollen  and  cracked.  The  affected  limb  is  held  immovable; 
indeed,  the  patient  avoids  all  motion  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
part;  very  soon  the  swelling  becomes  softer,  shows  evidence  of 
suppuration,  and,  except  when  very  deep  seated,  as  at  the  femur, 
fluctuates.  At  last  intense  coma  comes  on,  the  patient  sinks  and 
dies.  On  examination  of  the  limb,  the  bone  will  be  found  lying 
loose  in  a  quantity  of  pus,  which  fills  the  periosteum ;  it  is  of  a 
dirty-yellow  or  gray  color,  and  has  a  very  bad  odor;  its  surface  is 
rough  and  crumbles.  The  periosteum  is  softened,  the  attachments 
of  the  muscles  have  separated,  and  the  inter-muscular  spaces  are 
infiltrated  with  a  blood-stained  serum  or  a  thin  ichor,  which  dis- 
colors the  muscular  tissue.  The  internal  organs  show,  according 
to  Stromeyer,  signs  of  purulent  infection,  the  lungs  and  liver  being 
studded  with  secondary  deposits. 

In  my  own  practice  only  one  case  of  such  extreme  severity  has 
occurred. 

Case  XLTX. — John  Murphy,  aged  63,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  August,  1858,  having  met  with  an  injury  to  the  middle  and  fore 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  they  having  been  crushed  between  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery. The  forefinger  had  sustained  a  simple  fracture  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx ;  the  middle  finger  was  crushed  and  much  lacerated ;  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  was  torn  open  ;  the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  was 
fractured  and  thrust  through  the  skin  at  the  inner  side,  and  the  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  was  broken  and  partly  protruded  through  the  wound. 
The  accident  had  occurred  two  hours  before ;  the  man  had  fainted,  and  he 
had  been  taken  to  a  druggist  and  had  some  medicine  (restorative)  and 
brandy  administered  ;  he  then  went  home,  and  subsequently  came  with  his 
son  to  this  hospital ;  neither  of  the  two  men  were  quite  sober.  He  utterly 
refused  to  come  in.  I  explained  to  him  and  his  son  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  crushed  finger,  to  which  he  consented,  and  they  promised  to 
return  the  next  day,  or  at  least  that  the  son  should  come  to  me. 

The  operation  was  extremely  simple,  since,  by  nipping  off  the  end  of  the 
exposed  metacarpal  bone,  sufficient  sound  integument  could  be  procured  to 
cover  the  rest. 

For  ten  days  I  heard  nothing  of  this  patient,  nor  did  I  know  where  he 
lived ;  on  the  10th  day  his  son  came  to  say  that  his  father  was  very  bad. 
I  went  at  once;  the  poor  man  had  been  utterly  neglected  ;  the  whole  hand, 
arm,  shoulder,  and  chest  were  red  and  swollen  ;  the  bandage  on  the  hand, 
which  had  never  been  removed,  ^vas  so  tight  as  to  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh; 
bullae  had  formed  in  various  parts.  The  lips  of  the  wound  had  partly 
ulcerated  away,  partly  retracted,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
was  visible,  which  was  black,  or  rather  ash-gray.  The  man  could  only 
with  difficulty  be  aroused  ;  the  tongue  was  dark  brown,  in  places  black  ;  it 
was  dry  and  very  much  coated ;  the  pulse  quick  and  thready ;  he  had 
diarrhoea. 

The  case  seemed  hopeless,  but  it  appeared  right  to  do  all  that  could  be 
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done.  I  made  a  deep  incision  along  the  back  of  the  ulna  and  another  in 
the  upper  arm  ;  he  hardly  seemed  aware  of  what  was  done  ;  very  little  blood, 
but  a  good  deal  of  reddish  serum  and  thin  pns  flowed.  He  was  ordered 
ammonia,  opium,  brandy,  and  I  was  able  to  procure  for  him  some  strong 
beef-tea.  However,  all  was,  as  might  be  expected,  useless  ;  he  was  comatose 
when  I  saw  him  the  next  morning,  and  died  a  little  after  noon. 

With  great  difficulty  I  procured  permission  to  examine  the  limb,  but  not 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  All  the  tissues  of  the  hand  were  infiltrated 
with  reddish  serum,  and  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  was  a  large  collection 
of  pus  ;  the  muscles  were  softened.  On  passing  my  finger  into  the  wound 
that  I  had  made  during  life  over  the  ulna,  T  could  feel  the  bone  bare,  and 
enlarged  the  incision  along  the  whole  length  of  the  arm  ;  some  red  serum 
and  a  large  quantity  of  thin  pus  and  ichor  flowed  out ;  the  bone  was  quite 
loose  and  rough,  its  lower  end  could  easily  be  taken  out  of  the  wound,  but 
the  upper  remained  attached  to  the  humerus ;  all  that  part  which  was 
removed  was  of  an  ashen-gray  color,  rough,  and  in  parts  crumbly  and 
quite  bare  of  periosteum,  which  was  left  behind  as  a  suppurating  bag.  I 
passed  my  finger  into  the  wound  and  found  that  the  lower  end  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  all,  or  a  great  deal  of  the  radius,  were  rough.  I  detached  the 
ulna  from  the  humerus  and  found  both  bones  rough,  and  the  former  devoid 
of  cartilage,  the  latter  having  very  little  still  remaining;  all  the  soft  parts 
were  infiltrated  with  putrescent  pus  and  blood-stained  serum.  Further 
than  this  I  could  not  push  my  examination,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
and  jealousy  of  his  son,  who  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  room.  The 
humerus  did  not  seem  affected  beyond  its  lower  end,  but  there  was  the 
same  intermuscular  infiltration  with  pus  and  serum  both  in  the  upper  and 
fore  arm. 

Osteitis  of  such  extreme  severity  does  not  limit  itself  strictly 
either  to  joint  end.  or  to  shaft,  but  oversteps  the  boundary  which  a 
milder  disease  observes.  If  then  such  an  affection  pass  to  the  joint 
end  of  the  bone,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  articulation  will 
become  involved,  but  the  intensity  of  the  whole  set  of  symptoms  is 
so  great,' that  it  in  a  measure  masks  the  especial  signs  of  the  joint 
disease.  Upon  the  ulna,  which  I  examined,  no  cartilage  was  left, 
and  but  very  little  on  the  humerus,  the  synovial  membrane  was 
suppurating,  but  during  the  short  time  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  during  life  the  joint  itself  attracted  no  attention ;  in 
that  case  the  disease  was,  when  I  saw  it,  so  far  advanced,  that  no 
especial  point  of  the  arm  could  be  hit  upon  as  more  affected  than 
another.  But  sometimes  the  epiphysal  end  of  the  bone,  and  its 
neighboring  joint,  may  become  the  seat  of  a  similar  inflammation. 
The  cases  must,  however,  be  rare ;  I  have  neither  seen  one,  nor 
have  found  the  description  of  one,  in  any  English  work ;  but  Stro- 
meyer  gives  an  account  of  Osteitis  articularis  j^eracuta  or  Arthro- 
phlofjosis  totalis,  and  Klose  has  seen  and  described  thirteen  cases, 
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witli  slightly  different  features,  naming  tliem  also  in  different 
manner.  Stromejer  says :  "After  violent  rigors  supervene  pains 
in  the  joints,  so  severe  as  entirely  to  prostrate  the  patient.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  extraordinarily  quick,  the  tongue  dry  and 
brown,  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost,  and  thirst  extreme.  The  joint 
swells,  fluctuates,  and  the  fluctuation  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  The  limb  becomes  oedematous,  and  an 
erysijielatous  redness  of  the  skin  appears ;  sometimes  gas  is  de- 
veloped by  the  disorganized  and  putrid  flesh  and  exudations ;  ge- 
nerally, before  it  bursts  externally,  the  patient  dies,  either  from  the 
accompanying  disease,  for  instance  pericarditis,  or  from  the  reaction 
of  the  putrid  pus  upon  the  system.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  can 
the  patient  recover.  When  the  parts  burst  the  pus  is  discharged, 
and  the  sloughs  together  with  the  joint  ends  of  the  "bone  come 
away, 

"Happily  these  frightful  cases  are  rare,  but  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  merit  entire  neglect  in  systematic  works  on  surgery. 

"Sometimes,  as  I  have  frequently  seen,  this  process  attacks  a 
joint  that  has  suffered  for  years  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  in 
which  some  new  unfavorable  cause — a  blow,  a  fall,  or  a  severe 
chill — has  set  up  an  inflammation  that  soon  brings  the  part  to  a 
destructive  termination. 

"  On  anatomical  examination,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  will  be 
fou.nd  destroyed ;  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighborhood  gangrenous ; 
the  ligaments,  muscles,  and  cartilages  have  all  detached  from  the 
bone,  and  the  large  cavity  thus  left  is  filled  with  brown  putrid  pus."  ^ 

The  thirteen  cases  which  Dr.  Klose  saw,  and  which  he  describes,^ 
all  occurred  within  eight  years,  in  the  epiphyses  of  young  persons ; 
hence  he  names  the  disease,  somewhat  inaptly:  "Separation  of  the 
Epiphysis"  (Epiphysentrennung),  or,  Meningo-Osteo-phlebitis.  They 
were  thus  distributed:  one  in  the  humerus,  at  the  elbow;  one  in 
the  ulna,  at  the  elbow;  four  in  the  tibia  (three  in  its  upper,  one  in 
the  lower  epiphysis) ;  and  seven  cases  in  the  femur,  at  the  knee ; 
showing  that  the  knee-joint  is  by  far  the  most  exposed  to  this  dis- 
ease, since,  of  the  thirteen  cases,  ten  occurred  in  that  situation. 
The  attack  never  arises  independently,  but  commences  during  the 
course  of  some  other  malady.     "This  disease,"  says  Dr.  Klose,  "is 

'  Handbuch  der  Chinirgie,  Ifr  Band,  S.  477. 
2  Prager-Viertel-Jahrschiift,  Jan.  1860,  S.  97. 
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always  preceded  by  an  inflammation  whicli  is  situated  in  tlie  can- 
cellous cavities,  and  thence  spreads  over  tlie  epiphysis;  tlie  perios- 
teum, and  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  shaft  of  the  bone.  If  the 
bone  be  that  of  a  limb  possessing  but  one,  in  Avhich  case  it  is  co- 
vered by  a  thick  mass  of  muscles,  the  disease  will  owe  its  origin 
less  to  traumatic  than  to  rheumatic  causes  ;^  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bone  be  nearer  to  the  surface,  traumatic  cases  will  predominate." 
Among  the  outward  signs  of  the  commencement  of  this  disease, 
when  it  is  of  rheumatic  nature,  is  a  severe  pain  near  the  joint  of 
the  limb  affected.  The  patient  cannot  use  that  limb,  and  is  seized 
with  a  severe  rigor,  which  is  followed  by  continued  heat  and  great 
fever.  In  a  few  days  considerable  enlargement  comes  on,  accompa- 
nied by  acute  oedema  in  the  course  of  the  diaphysis,  and  the  neigh- 
boring joint,  which  is  hot  and  tense,  but  not  hard;  there  is  no  trace 
of  redness  on  the  skin,  but  a  gray  earthy  discoloration  on  the  sur- 
face over  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  patient  endeavors  to  keep 
the  limb  semiflexed,  because  in  that  position  he  suffers  least.  The 
prognosis  is  favorable,  as  long  as  the  tenseness  of  the  skin  is  uni- 
form ;  less  so  when,  below  the  surface,  cord-like  indurations  run 
through  the  swelling,  or  when  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  or 
of  the  deep  veins  be  added.  If  an  acupuncture  needle  be  plunged 
in  a  direction  towards  the  bone  into  the  swelling,  and  it  be  attempted 
to  move  it  in  circular  sweeps,  an  equable  resistance  will  be  found 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  soft  parts ;  but  if  it  be  passed  to  the 
bone,  and  then  drawn  a  little  (about  a  line)  back,  it  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction.  The  bone  itself  will  be  felt  to  be  rough.  There 
can  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  swelling  of  the  limb  depends  upon 
solid  exudation  in  the  soft  parts ;  but  under  the  periosteum,  which 
is  lifted  away  from  the  bone,  a  fluid  is  j^oured  out  which  makes  the 
bone  surface  rough  and  uneven,  because  it  has  destroyed  its  ena- 
melled surface.  If  the  origin  have  been  rheumatic  all  these 
symptoms  will  have  been  very  qidckly  developed,  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  active  inflammatory  redness,  with  rapidly  spread- 
ing phlegmonous  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  sometimes 
even  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  skin.  The  patient  is  pale,  the 
albuginea  of  the  eye  yellowish,  the  conjunctiva  anemic,  the  nose 
dry,  tongue  white,  covered  with  a  thick  fur,  thirst  considerable, 
respiration  quick,  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  sharp.     The  upper  part 

'  Among  rheumatic  causes  Dr.  Kloss  includes,  probably,  severe  cliill. 
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of  the  belly  is  tense  and  rather  tender  on  pressure,  the  lower  part, 
slightly  protuberant  on  account  of  a  little  tymjDanitis,  is  ho\Yever 
in  no  way  tender,  the  spleen  is  rather  enlarged,  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, the  urine  is  scant  and  red.  The  oedema  being  acute  does  not 
produce  pitting,  but  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  a  light  yellow 
tinge  behind.  By  passing  a  small  exploring  trocar  and  canula 
through  the  swelling,  to  the  bone,  withdrawing  the  former  while 
the  latter  is  pressed  home,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  end  of  the  tube 
(by  its  mobility,  as  above  indicated)  is  between  the  periosteum  and 
bone.  A  suction  syringe  applied  to  the  free  end  will  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  exudation,  viz.,  of  pus  and  ichor,  under 
the  periosteum.  Now  as  long  as  this  material  remains  in  that  situ- 
ation, so  long  will  it  increase  by  its  irritation  the  serous  exudation 
in  the  soft  parts ;  but  when  the  fibrous  membrane  breaks,  and  the 
ill-conditioned  matter  is  discharged  into  the  surrounding  parts,  then 
another  stage  begins. 

The  second  stage  consists  in  the  suppuration  of  all  the  parts 
included  beneath  the  fascia,  in  phlebitis  with  obstruction  of  the 
veins,  in  the  gradual  involvement  of  the  periosteum,  and  ultimately 
of  the  whole  diaphysis,  which  leads  to  the  last  condition. 

Third  stage,  or  separation  of  epiphyses  from  the  shaft,  may  be 
easily  diagnosed  by  the  change  in  form  and  position,  and  by  the 
abnormal  mobility.  At  last  the  truncated  end  of  the  femur,  press- 
ing outward  more  and  more,  penetrates  the  skin.  If  loss  of  power, 
discharge  of  ichor,  and  commencing  purulent  infection  have  not 
caused  death  in  the  second  stage,  so  will  all  the  above  events 
happen;  neither  the  suppurating  condition  in  the  second  period 
permits  amputation,  nor  can  we  hope  anything  from  resection  of 
the  necrotic  end  of  the  femur  in  the  third. 

Nothing  is  beneficial,  unless  a  free  incision  be  made  down  to  the 
bone;  it  is  the  only  hope,  and  all  delay  diminishes  the  chance  of 
life :  if  the  bone  be  found  white  and  of  a  normal  hue  the  patient 
will  do  well;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be  spotted  with  brown  or 
black  spots,  or  if  it  be  throughout  of  a  dark  gray  color,  the  incision 
has  been  too  long  delayed,  and  the  only  hope  is  to  watch  and  seize 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  amputation  above  the  seat  of  disease ; 
but  even  after  that  procedu.re,  purulent  infection  is  the  too  frequent 
termination  of  the  case. 

"Local   autopsy} — The  anatomical   examination  of  individuals, 

'  This  account  refers  particularly  to  the  lower  femoral  epiphysis. 
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who  have  died  of  this  disease,  has  always  yielded  the  same  results. 
If  the  patient  have  died  in  the  second  stage,  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  will,  on  cutting  through  the  soft  parts,  be  found  in  a  roomy 
cavity,  bare  of  periosteum  and  dark  in  color.     The  bone  is  sur- 
rounded by  pus,  which  has  an  ichor-like  quality.     At  the  point  of 
junction  between  diaphysis  and  epiphysis,  the  former  is  spongy, 
soft,  and  soaked  in  pus ;  the  line  of  union  is  marked  b}^  a  more  or 
less  deep  groove,  and  here  the  division  between  the  bones  will 
occur.     The  longer  this  stage  has  continued,  the  more  is  the  end  of 
the  diaphysis  softened  and  the  deeper  is  the  groove  round  it.     The 
muscles  lie  in  the  ichor,  isolated,  and  their  sheaths  are  destroyed. 
Their  color  is  dark  brown,  and  their  surface  is  clothed  with  dirty 
brown  or  blackish  little  clots  of  blood  and  pus,  which  form  as  it 
were  a  continuous  covering  for  them.     In  the  latter  end  of  this 
period,  when  the  purulent  infiltration  has  reached  half  way  up  the 
femur,  the  muscles  are  found  hard  and  ribbon  like,  and  if  they  be 
cut  through  the  middle  the  surface  of  the  section  will  be  discovered 
dark  brown  and  glistening,  the  fibres  compressed,  and  the  muscle 
itself  is  hard  to  the  touch.     The  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  veins 
are  obliterated,  and  throughout  their  whole  course  are  filled  with 
hard  coagula.     The  walls  of  the  abscess  are  darkened  by  the  ends 
of  small  venous  branches  with  open  mouths,  out  of  which  plugs  of 
coagulated  blood  project  into  the  space.     The  cavity  is  filled  with 
pus,  and  masses  of  coagulated  venous  blood,  sometimes  in  larger, 
sometimes  in  smaller  lumps,  according  to  the  more  or  less  advanced 
condition  of  the  case.     In  this  second  stage  the  knee  joint  is  still 
uninjured.     There  is  some  serous  collection  in  its  cavity,  the  edge 
of  an  incision  into  it  oozes  a  little  with  serum,  and  a  few  fibrous 
exudations  are  also  to  be  seen ;  the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the 
femur  is  of  a  dull  white,  here  and  there  spotted  dark.     In  the  third 
stage,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  sac  is  more  particularly  in- 
volved, pus  has  broken  into  the  joint  and  produced  much  destruc- 
tion ;  partly  in  the  ligaments,  partly  in  the  cartilaginous  covering 
of  the  condjdes.     In  places  this  is  destroyed,  the  bared  condyle 
looks  gray,  is  soft  and  spongy.     Commonly  each  condyle  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  fellow,  so  that  not  only  does  the  synovial  membrane 
form,  with  the  abscess,  one  common  cavity,  but  the  two  condyles 
separated  from  each  other  and  the  shaft  are  found  lying  free  in  the 
bag.     If  the  whole  length  of  the  femur  be  taken  out,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  second  stage,  necrotic  only  as  far  as  the  abscess 
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in  tlie  soft  parts  liad  readied.  In  tlie  third  stage,  on  tlie  contrary, 
it  is  necrotic  almost  throughout  to  the  trochanter.  Its  surface  is 
grayish  black,  its  external  table  (tabula  vitrea)  eaten  away  and 
rough;  the  parts  still  smooth  are  covered  with  thready  remains  of 
the  periosteum,  and  in  some  places  with  little  osteophytes  which 
give  the  surface  an  uneven  appearance.  If  the  bone  be  sawn 
through  in  a  fresh  state,  it  presents  inside  the  medullary  cavity  a 
dark  red  appearance,  its  interstitial  tissue  is  soaked  in  a  brown 
red,  gray  or  gray-brown-red  (graubraun  rothlichen)  exudation, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  cavity  be, 
however,  still  full  of  medulla,  this  material  will  be  studded  with  a 
quantity  of  dark  red  spots  (apoplectic  clots),  which  will  be  found, 
according  to  their  age,  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  putre- 
scent suppuration.  Indeed,  the  whole  internal  parts  of  the  bone 
present  the  appearance  of  a  widely  diffused  phlebitis,  with  transi- 
tions into  exudation  and  suppuration."^ 

The  paper  from  which  the  above  abridgments  and  extracts  are 
taken  has  not  excited  in  England  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves. 
In  France,  an  abstract  of  the  thesis  was  published  in  the  Archives 
Oenerales  de  Medecine  for  August,  1858,  and  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  same  journal,  M.  Gosselin  points  out  that  the  disease 
thus  described  is  identical  with  Chassaignac's  Osteo-myelitis,  but 
occurs  in  younger  persons,  and  is  situated  in  the  epiphysis ;  he  then 
divides  the  bony  inflammations  in  a  way  that  appears  to  be  unsci- 
entific, and  terms  the  disease  which  Klose  has  described.  Osteite 
e'pi'pliysaire  aigue  suppuree.  Three  cases,  two  of  which  only  appear 
to  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  cases  described  by  Klose,  show 
that  a  similar  malady  is  known  in  the  West  of  Europe. 

It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  see  any  disease  at  all  similar,  nor 
can  I  find  any  account  in  English  medical  journals  which  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  such  has  occurred  in  this  country.  There- 
fore it  is  apparently  better  to  give  these  observations  of  a  most 
destructive  and  happily  rare  form  of  joint  disease  without  further 
comment. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  114  et  seq. 

15 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

STEUMOUS    ARTICULAR   OSTEITIS. 

Pathology. 

Osteitis  may  be  produced  by  otber  constitutional  taints  besides 
scrofula — syphilis,  for  instance,  and  rbeumatism.  It  is,  however, 
rare  for  syphilis  to  attack  the  spongy  end  of  a  long  bone ;  it  affects 
in  preference  the  harder  portions,  commencing  on  the  surface.  Of 
the  rheumatic  disease,  as  it  appears  in  the  joint  ends  of  bones,  we 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 

Strumous  inflammation  of  bone  has  a  great  tendency  to  affect 
the  cancellous  structure ;  it  is  apt  to  attack  the  irregular  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tarsus,  also  the  ends  of  long  bones;  in  this  latter 
situation,  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  childhood,  or  of  the 
age  before  puberty :  affecting  a  bone  throughout  cancellous,  as  those 
of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  it  is,  I  believe,  nearly  as  prevalent  in  adult 
life.  The  inflammation  generally  commences  in  the  interior  of  the 
spongy  structure,  but  may  also  begin  in  the  cortex  and  periosteum. 
These  latter  modes  of  beginning  are  more  characteristic  of  the 
syphilitic  and  rheumatic  form,  and  are  very  rare  in  primary  stru- 
mous osteitis.-  Another  mode  of  commencement,  approaching  a 
slower  form  of  the  disease  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is  that  the 
whole  epiphysis  may  become  involved.  Occasionally  in  those  long 
bones,  as  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal,  which  have  an  epiphysis 
only  at  one  extremity,  the  shaft  and  the  non-epiphysal  end  are 
simultaneously  attacked.  In  early  life,  the  entire  separation,  vas- 
cular, nervous,  and  indeed  histological,  between  the  diaphysis  and 
epiphysis,  sunders  the  diseases  of  either  from  those  of  the  other  as 
much  as  though  they  occurred  in  different  jDarts.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  joint  ends  of  the  bones  are  in  this  stage  of  life 
undergoing  ossification,  and  it  is  the  increased  nutrient  excitement 
attending  that  act  which  makes  osteitis  so  prevalent  in  early  life. 

The  first  appearance  (3f  the  disease  (speaking  of  makroscopic 
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anatomy)  is  hypergemia :  this  is  much  more  marked  in  a  spongy 
"bone  than  it  can  ever  become  in  inflammation  of  dense  osseous  tis- 
sue; it  may  at  first  affect  only  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  spots, 
in  the  bone ;  or  it  may  be  more  widely  spread,  and  attack  the  whole 
spongy  texture.    It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  hypertemia 
is  neither  inflammation,  nor  an  infallible  sign  of  that  condition,  and 
we  must  not,  in  making  pathological  observations  on  the  epiphyses 
of  young  children,  imagine  that  every  congested  joint-end  is  in- 
flamed, or  will  necessarily  become  inflamed.     It  has  once  or  twice 
happened  to  me  to  find  in  the  same  subject  nearly  all  the  larger 
epiphyses  hypergemic,  and  I  believe  that  we  could  look  into  the 
bones  of  very  few  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten,  with- 
out finding  some  such  congestive  state;  yet  how  comparatively  rare 
is  inflammation  of  a  joint-end!     The  truth  is,  that  the  nutritive 
activity  brought  about  by  the  ossifying  action  in  the  epiphysis,  is 
very  apt  indeed  to  produce  a  congested  condition  of  the  part ;  and 
the  large  bone-ends  which  are  found  in  strumous  children  are  the 
accompaniment  of  such  tendency  to  congestion.     As  the  child  gets 
older  and  stronger,  this  hypereemia  disappears,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  is  followed  by  no  evil  results  whatever.     It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  the  congestion 
predisposes  to  inflammation,  and  the  merely  passive  is  followed  by 
an  active  condition.     Thus  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  an  epi- 
physal  end,  which  was  previously  in  an  abnormal  state,  and  such, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  disease 
now  under  consideration  commences.     All  such  attacks  are  in  the 
beginning  very  slow,  and  hang  for  months,  perhaps  even  years, 
between  a  state  merely  of  sluggish  functional  performance  and  of 
active  disease.     It  happens,  however,  sometimes,  that  inflammation 
of  a  joint-end  commences  at  a  later  age,  when  the  ossific  process 
has  entirely  ceased,  and  when  all  congestion  owing  to  that  cause 
shall  have  terminated;  such  cases  are  more  rapid  in  their  progress, 
produce  a  somewhat  cliflferent  set  of  symptoms,  end  more  frequently 
than  the  other  form  in  necrosis  of  some  of  the  cancellous  parts  of 
the  bone,  and  the  joint  itself  does  not  necessarily  become  involved. 
The  seat  of  the  hypersemia,  whether  merely  congestive  or  inflam- 
matory, is  not  the  bony  structure  itself,  but  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  cancelli,  which,  in  health,  is  pink  and  vascular.     The  bony 
lamellge  which  surround  the  cancellous  cavities  are  very  slightly 
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supplied  witli  Haversian  canals  (see  Chapter  I.,  p.  22);  hence  hyper- 
gemia  of  the  osseous  plates  themselves  can  hardly  reach  such  a  point 
as  to  produce  increased  redness.  The  congestion  is  to  be  seen  by 
sawing  through  the  bone,  when  it  will  be  found  to  impart  to  the 
surface  of  the  section  a  hue  varying  from  a  mere  flush  to  a  purple 
color.  This  hue  extends  in  some  instances  (the  most  cachectic) 
equably  over  the  whole  section;  in  others  it  is  chiefly  marked  in 
certain  spots ;  each  such  spot  being  surrounded  partly  or  entirely 
by  lighter-colored  portions.  Such  arrangement  gives  to  the  section- 
surface  a  marbled  or  mottled  look,  not  easily  forgotten  when  once 
seen.  The  appearances  may  be  merely  signs  of  that  congestion  so 
prevalent  in  young  children ;  but  actual  inflammation  is  marked 
by  some  other  signs — either  by  thickening  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or 
by  effusion  of  a  pinkish  serum.  The  former  stands  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  increased  nutrition  and  inflammation,  the  latter  is 
the  result  of  a  stasis  whose  occurrence  plainly  marks  the  transition 
from  the  one  process  to  the  other.  Thus,  if  on  sawing  through  a 
spongy  bone  taken  from  the  dead  subject  we  find  only  redness,  we 
may  set  down  the  abnormal  vascularity  as  merely  passive  conges- 
tion ;  but  if  there  be  thickening,  that  is,  if  the  plates  of  the  cancelli 
are  increased  in  thickness  and  their  cavities  diminished,  still  more 
if  the  reddened  portions  be  soaked  in  a  pinkish  blood-stained  serum, 
we  may  assert  that  the  bone  is  inflamed. 

This  thickening  of  the  bony  lamellge  is  an  action  analogous  to, 
or  rather  identical  with  the  increase  in  any  structure  subject  to 
irritation;  it  is  like  the  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  under 
slight  and  remittent  pressure;  like  the  thickening  of  tendinous 
sheaths,  or  of  fascice  under  many  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
use,  and  therefore  of  nutrient  irritation.  It  is  also  the  mildest,  and 
generally  the  incipient,  stage  of  inflammation ;  hence  in  soft  parts, 
when  an  areolar  tissue  is  attacked  by  inflammation,  it  first  hardens ; 
then,  in  the  centre  of  the  hardened  mass,  suppurates ;  this  latter 
action  spreads,  and  perhaps  soon  involves  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
viously indurated  mass ;  but  as  it  does  so,  the  inflammation  also 
enlarges  its  area,  and  its  outer  circumference  producing  hardening, 
forms  a  boundary  to  the  abscess,  the  suppurating  focus  being  sur- 
rounded by  consolidated  tissue.  If  the  constitution,  however,  be 
much  broken,  and  cachexia  far  developed,  the  action  is  not  of  a 
quality  good  enough  to  produce  induration :  hence  the  abscess  is 
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diffuse — not  inclosed  by  hardened  material.'  So  also  in  bones  we 
find,  except  in  tbe  cachectic  state,  the  same  indurating  process, 
surrounding  a  suppurative  one;  hence  that  marbled  appearance 
described  above  often  increases,  the  light  parts  becoming  lighter 
as  they  thicken,  the  darker  parts  darker  as  they  get  more  and  more 
hypersemic,  and  more  full  of  the  red  effusion. 

The  exudation  of  a  blood-stained  pinkish  serum  is  a  sequela  of 
inflammatory  stasis  of  a  more  marked  and  decided  character:  it  is 
possible  that  many  gradations  exist  between  the  dry  superaction, 
whereby  bones  are  indurated,  and  the  plentifully  moistened  state 
which  is  often  found  when  the  cancelli  are  full  of  this  fluid.^  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  a  plainly  visible  exudation  of  serum  in  bone 
is  a  forerunner  of  suppuration.  A  stasis  which  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  produce  such  an  exudation  is  at  the  same  time  generally 
sufficient  to  cause  extravasations.  Sometimes  in  the  stronger  cases 
these  are  very  small,  each  occupying  only  one  cancellus;  some- 
times they  are  larger,  and  are  spread  over  several ;  forming  in  the 
one  instance  small  speckles,  in  the  other  large  blotches.  The  latter 
mark  a  disease  which  will  run  through  a  rapid  and  destructive 
course. 

These  actions  belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  malady  only, 
and  for  the  sake  of  more  distinct  reference  to  the  whole  grouja,  viz., 
passive  congestion  of  the  epiphysal  ends,  which  becomes  active 
hypersemia,  producing  thickening  and  the  effusion  of  a  pink  serum, 
we  will  call  this  the  first  stage  of  articular  osteitis. 

Yery  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  this  pink  serum^  the  red- 
ness of  the  section  surface  will  be  found  obscured  by  a  thick  yellow 
pus,  which  oozes  from  the  cavities,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  which,  even  when  that  surface  is  wiped  clean,  still  remains 
in  the  cancelli,  and  gives  the  section  a  dirty -yellow  hue.  If,  how- 
ever, by  directing  a  stream  of  water  upon  the  surface,  this  pus  be 
washed  away,  the  hypergemic  redness  becomes  again  visible^  but  is 

'  See  my  papers  "On  Strong  and  Weak  Inflammations,"  Med.  Times  and  Ga- 
zette, Jnne,  1855  et  seq. 

'^  The  blood-staining  is  probably  due  to  tlie  unyielding  cliaracter  of  the  tissues : 
at  all  events,  a  similar  amount  of  exudation  in  soft  jDarts  is  not  colored. 

^  The  processes  of  inflammation  cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  upon  one  and 
the  same  bone ;  but  they  may  be  traced  not  merely  upon  several  diS'erent  sub- 
jects, but,  better  still,  on  the  same  subject,  on  diS'erent  bones  which  are  found  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease:  such  occur  frequently  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus. 
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never  so  j^ure  as  in  the  first  stage,  before  suppuration  lias  com- 
menced. In  tliose  spots,  where  the  suppurative  action  is  going  on, 
the  cancelli  will  be  found  occupied  bj  a  red  or  pink  gelatinous 
material ;  that  is,  by  granulation  from  the  lining  membrane- 
These  actions,  namely,  suppuration  and  granulation  in  the  cancelli, 
are  accompanied  by  caries,  or  wasting  away  of  the  osseous  material. 
The  walls  of  the  cavities  become  thinner  as  well  as  softer,  may 
ultimately  disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  granulation 
tissue,  until  at  last  this  portion  will  be  "  a  fleshy  mass  permeated 
by  a  thin  and  brittle  bony  network.'"  Even  from  those  portions 
of  suppurating  bone,  which  are  not  in  their  totality  absorbed,  the 
earthy  matter  is  extracted,^  so  that  the  tissue  becomes  flexible,  soft, 
and  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  or  impressed  by  the  finger ; 
and  in  some  rare  and  very  cachectic  instances  even  the  external 
shell  is  involved,  so  that  the  whole  joint- end  is  reduced  to  a  soft 
mass. 

Such  a  result  is,  however,  very  unusual :  when  it  occurs  it  is 
called  caries  diffusa  totalis.  The  more  usual  event  is,  that  indura- 
tion accompanies  and  surrounds  the  ulceration,  caries  circumscripta ; 
and  sometimes  both  processes  go  so  far  that  all  the  bone  in  the 
centre  is  replaced  by  pus,  which  forms  an  abscess,  surrounded  by 
indurated  tissue — such  cases  are  almost  confined  to  adults.  When 
caries  of  an  epiphysal  end  is  taking  place,  it  begins  generally  by 
one  or  more  s|)ots  of  suppuration  about  the  centre,  more  or  less 
surrounded  and  separated  from  one  another  by  thickening;  the 
action  gradually  spreads,  the  hardening  process  also  enlarges  its 
area,  until  all  the  different  points  of  suppuration  come  together, 
while  the  indurating  process  reaches  the  outer  shell  of  the  bone 
and  the  periosteum,  which  latter  inflames,  swells,  and  constantly 
deposits  new  and  new  layers  of  osseous  matter,  while  the  older 
ones  are  wasting  from  within.  By  these  processes  the  cancelli 
increase  in  size,  partly  by  thinning,  partly  by  absorption,  of  their 
walls,  tvv^o  or  more  cavities  being  thus  laid  into  one,  whereby  the 
bone,  growing  in  circumference,  acquires  the  appearance  of  being 
souffle,  or  distended.  Stanley,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  bones, 
has  described  this  condition  as  "  Enlargement  of  the  Bone  by  Ex- 

'  Rokitansky,  "  Ilandbucli  der  Pathologischen  Anatomie,"  3te  auflage,  s.  103. 
'  Here  and  tliere,  in  small  spots,  the  animal  parts  are  absorbed,  and  the  earthy 
matters  left  as  little  friable  cretaceous  lumps  soaked  in  pus. 
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pansion  of  its  Tissue;"  but  if  we  consider  tlie  meclianism  of 
cancellous  structure  and  the  relative  position  of  tlie  lamellje,  we 
shall  perceive  that  for  a  bone  thus  to  enlarge  by  true  expansion, 
each  cancellous  wall  would  have  to  grow  longer — an  action  which 
reflection  will  show  to  be  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
caries.  Probably,  however,  Mr.  Stanley  intends  to  designate  the 
appearance  produced  by,  rather  than  the  means  employed  for,  this 
change  in  bone. 

ISTecrosis  is  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  inflammatory  act — it  may 
follow  induration,  or  it  may  supervene  in  a  bone  already  in  part 
carious.  It  may  be  total,  partial,  or  central.  The  first  means,  of 
course,  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  implicated;  the 
second,  that  a  portion  only  is  involved,  and  that  some  part  of  the 
dead  piece  is  on  the  surface ;  the  last,  that  the  necrotic  fragment  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  living  osseous  matter.  Sometimes  small 
but  sensible  pieces  scattered  among  a  suppurating  bone  necrose 
and  come  away — ^this  is  called  caries  necrotica  ;  but  when  only  one 
or  two  large  masses  die,  and  are  surrounded  and  separated  from 
the  rest  by  an  ulceration,  this  latter  action  is  rightly  regarded  only 
as  a  result  of  the  necrosis,  and  is  not  considered  in  the  name  of  the 
disease.  The  indurated,  the  carious,  and  the  necrotic  processes  ma}^ 
be  mingled  together  in  the  same  spongy  end,  in  all  proportions, 
there  being  an  indefinite  number  of  gradations  between  total  ne- 
crosis and  necrotic  caries ;  and,  again,  between  diffuse  or  entirely 
circumscribed  caries  and  an  induration  ulcerating  merely  from  the 
surface. 

Tuberculous  deposit  in  bone  is,  I  believe,  very  rare ;  when  it 
does  occur  it  is  a  result,  and  not  a  cause,  of  Osteitis.  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius Black^  has  published  some  observations  on  what  he  terms 
"tuberculous  bone;"  but  he  has  described  under  that  name  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  filling  of  the  cancelli  by  granulations  from  their 
lining  membrane,  the  gradual  thinning  of  their  walls,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  cavities,  with  just  that  sort  of  generation  of  bone 
which  we  find  in  a  not  very  far  advanced  degree  of  caries.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  material  which  he  found  stuffing  the  cancellous 
cavities  was  tubercle.  Mr,  P.  0.  Price,  in  his  little  pamphlet  on 
"Excision  of  the  Knee,"  refuses  to  discuss  the  tuberculous  or  non- 
tuberculous  nature  of  the  deposit  in  spongy  bone ;  but  he  assumes 

1  "On  the  Pathology  of  Tuberculous  Bone."     Edin.  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
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a  peculiar  nature  for  the  deposit  "  under  tlie  character  of  a  morbid 
material  wliicli  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  struma  as 
developed  in  other  localities  of  the  body."  [Loc.  cit.,  p.  3.)  In 
Chapter  Y.  of  the  present  work  was  discussed  the  mode  in  which 
tubercle  was  formed  from  granulation — it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over 
exactly  the  same  ground  in  the  present  instance.  We  must,  how- 
ever, mention  the  undoubted  fact,  that  many  an  old  and  desiccated 
purulent  deposit  in  bone  has  been  mistaken  for  tubercle ;  the  posi- 
tion in  spongy  bone  which  favors  pressure,  the  assumption  there- 
fore of  a  peculiar  form  by  the  dried  concretion,  and  the  fact  that 
such  pus  consists  of  broken-down  and  disintegrated  cells,  with 
granules,  &c.,  render  the  distinction  extremely  difficult.  I  must 
confess  that  I  could  accept  no  case  as  undoubted  tuberculosis  of 
bone  unless  some  of  the  deposit  were  in  a  state  of  crudity.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  we  find  tubercles  in  other  organs, 
even  though  most  of  the  material  may  be  in  the  farthest  advanced 
stage  of  softening,  some  will  very  nearly  always  be  crude ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  observations  of  crude  tubercle  in  bone. 

The  osteitis,  whether  it  be  tuberculous,  indurating,  suppurative, 
or  necrotic,  will  at  some  time  reach  the  external  shell  of  the  bone 
and  the  periosteum,  producing  a  deposit  of  new  osseous  matter, 
ulceration,  or  death  of  the  tissue,  or  all  three  successively.  The 
periosteum  under  the  first  action  becomes  itself  thicker  and  tougher 
than  normal,  soon  a  jelly-like  material  is  formed  between  it  and 
the  bone,  which  gradually  ossifies ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  in 
the  next  stage  the  effusion  becomes  converted  into  pus ;  the  perios- 
teum is  thickened,  sodden,  softer  than  normal,  and  can  with  great 
ease  be  stripped  from  the  osseous  surface,  when  it  does  not  merely 
drag  away  with  it  thin  fibres  (capillaries)  that  run  between  it  and 
the  bone,  but  thick  sodden  plugs  and  ridges,  which,  as  they  come 
out  of  the  tissue,  leave  it  marked  by  deep  holes  and  grooves,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten.  Often  a  few  thin,  porous, 
softened,  and  perhaps  discolored  plates  of  friable  bone  adhere  to 
the  periosteum  and  come  away  with  it.  The.  surface  being  thus 
stripped  bare,  its  holes  and  grooves  are  covered  and  partly  filled 
with  pus ;  its  osseous  texture  is  softened,  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
or  perhaps  may  yield  to  pressure  with  the  finger.  If  the  caries  be 
circumscribed,  induration  and  thickening  of  the  bone-surface  take 
place  in  a  more  or  less  circular  form  around  the  focus  of  suppura- 
tion.    The  induration  is  of  course  produced  by  deposit  of  now 
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osseous  matter,  but  sucTi  deposition  is  bj  no  means  always  regular ; 
frequently  erratic  growths,  called  Osteoj^liytes,  surround  and  over- 
hang the  carious  portion.  They  are  by  no  means  so  large  in  this 
form  of  osteitis  as  in  the  rheumatic ;  nevertheless,  they  are  always 
present,  though  often  very  small,  and  they  frequently  attack  a 
neighboring  bone ;  thus,  I  have  seen  an  astragalus,  whose  texture 
was  quite  sound,  except  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  carious 
part  of  the  os  calcis,  little  osteophytes  sprouted  thickly  on  its  sur- 
face. These  growths  show  the  first  attack  of  periosteal  irritation, 
and  when  a  caries  is  spreading  they  develop  at  the  edge  of  the 
ulceration,  then  are  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  that  process  while 
new  ones  arise  further  away. 

The  actions  thus  briefly  described  are  remarkable,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  also  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  their  results 
to  those  of  inflammation  in  soft  parts,  in  which  we  find  induration, 
suppuration  (circumscribed  or  diffuse),  and  gangrene.  In  both  it 
appears  that  the  first  effect  of  a  tolerably  healthy  inflammation  is 
to  harden  and  condense  the  tissue,  in  which  it  occurs,  subsequently 
to  soften  and  convert  it  into  pus.  The  process  in  bone  is,  however, 
much  slower,  and  months  may  be  consumed  in  the  establishment 
of  a  small  abscess,  which  would  have  formed  in  about  as  many 
hours  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  but  this  difference  is  by 
no  means  generic,  and  although  there  may  be  variation  in  the 
mere  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the 


process  the  actions  are  alike. 

It  certainly  is  to  be  expected 
that  processes  which  lead  to  the 
same  end  should  in  themselves 
be  similar,  and  we  might,  a  priori, 
imagine  that  the  actions  which 
produce  induration  or  softening 
of  bone  should  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  which  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  soft  parts.  This 
subject  has  been  with  me  the 
object  of  considerable  care  and 
research.  In  another  place,^  I 
published  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 


Fig.  12. 


Section  of  the  femur  of  a  rabbit — normal- 
nified  500  diams. 


'  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  April,  1860,  "  On  the   Morbid 
Actions  constituting  Osteitis." 
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ject,  wlience  some  of  tlie  following  account  is  taken.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  bone  in  certain  different  and  early  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion^ and  for  this  purpose  the  legs  of  several  rabbits  were  broken, 
the  animals  killed  at  certain  dates  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and 
the  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue  examined.  I  found  that  the  first 
effect  of  an  inflammation,  or  perhaps  one  should  rather  say  the  first 
organic  change  producing  an  inflammation,  was  enlargement  of  the 
lacunae  and  their  canaliculi.  The  annexed  plates  represent  sec- 
tions of  the  bones  of  rabbits,  in  different  states.  The  first  is  a  sec- 
tion simply  in  the  normal  condition,  the  relative  sizes  and  appear- 
ances of  the  parts  being  strictly  preserved  ;  the  last  is  a  section  six 
days  after  fracture,  equal  care  being  taken  in  the  representation. 

Inflammation  producing  simple  induration  commences  by  some 
enlargement  of  the  lacunae  ;  those  of  the  Haversian  systems,  which, 
on  transverse  sections,  appear  normally  long  and  narrow,  assume 
under  the  disease  an  oval  shape  ;  they  remain  dark,  except  in  rare 
instances.     In  the  spongy  texture,  in  which  the  lacunse  are  ordi- 

Fig.  13. 


Section  of  femur  of  a  rabbit,  close  to  fracture,  inagQified  500  diams.     The  lacunaj  may  be  seea 
large  and  round. 

narily  larger  and  more  broadly  oval  than  in  the  solid  substance, 
the  increase  is  not  so  marked,  but  is  not  less  real.  The  appearance 
of  the  sections  shows,  therefore,  an  unusual  crowding  together  of  the 
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bone  cells ;  but  the  observer  will  be  principally  struck  by  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  canaliculi ;  these  channels  are  not  only 
more  plainly  marked,  but  are  more 
numerous  than  natural,  so  much  so, 
that  the  bone,  except  for  the  lacunae, 
assumes  almost  the  appearance  of 
dentine.  The  portion  of  tissue  thus 
affected  may  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye :  if  a  section,  simply  filed  tolera- 
bly smooth  or  rubbed  on  a  stone  with- 
out being  ground  thin,  present  any 
white  opaque  portion,  the  canaliculi 
will,  in  those  parts,  be  certainly  thus 
affected.  The  section  looks  so  very 
nearly  like  human  bone  in  the  same 
state  under  less  magnifying  power 
that  the  same  cut  will  suffice. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  focus  of 
the  inflammation,  where  suppuration 
is  taking  place,  a  further  series  of 
changes  becomes  apparent.  The 
lacuna  have  increased  still  more  in 
size  and  breadth ;  even  those  of  the 

Haversian  systems  are  very  broad  ovals,  or  are  rudely  circular ; 
their  interior,  instead  of  remaining  dark,  has,  as  it  were,  opened  out 
into  a  light  space  marked  by  light-colored  round  spots,  surrounded 
by  dark  lines  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  focus  and  direction  of 
the  light ;  some  of  them  are  very  granular,  others,  more  rare,  are 
crowded  with  round  cell-like  bodies,  forming  a  mulberry  mass, 
which  appears  to  stand  out  above  the  bone  surface.  The  canaliculi 
remaining,  large  in  number,  have  increased  in  size,  chiefly  at  their 
commencement  in  the  lacuna,  so  that  they  appear  to  open  into  that 
space  by  a  broad  mouth  like  an  estuary.  They  are  throughout 
more  marked  than  the  normal  tube  ;  they  branch  also  in  many  in- 
stances into  three  or  four  channels,  and  sometimes  at  the  spot  whence 
these  branches  diverge  a  considerable  enlargement  in  the  main 
trunk  is  perceptible,  as  though  at  that  point  a  new  lacuna  were 
being  formed. 

During  these  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells  and  their 
branches   the  intercellular  substance  begins  to    suffer  a  peculiar 


Represents  a  lamina  taken  out  of  the 
spongy  portion  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
human  tihia — normal.  The  light  semi- 
circular portion  at  the  side  represents  the 
edge  of  a  cancellus.  The  longest  lacuna 
is  l-90th  line  length  ;  the  largest  oval  has 
a  long  diam.  of  l-loOth  line. 
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transformation,  which  commences  first  in  the  parts  nest  the  Haver- 
sian canal;  or  cancellus,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  bony  substance 
becomes  perfectly  granular,  that  is  to  say,  it  looks  as  though  it  were 
composed  of  dark  and  light-colored  dots  placed  close  together.  As 
this  change  spreads  from  the  Haversian  canal  or  cancellus  outward, 
the  margins  of  the  cavity  lose  their  distinctness  of  outline  and 
become  very  irregular ;  in  parts  the  edge  is  gone,  the  cavity  is 
therefore  on  that  side  increased ;  in  other  parts  the  spotted  bone 
tissue  appears  to  mingle,  or  to  be  continuous  with  some  granular 

contents  of  the  cavity.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  in  these  places  the  bone 
tissue  is  softened ;  one  can  trace  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  process 
from  some  point  which  is  only  slightly 
spotted  to  the  part  next  the  cavity, 
which  is  a  mere  pultaceous  granular 
mass,  in  which  many  of  the  dots  have 
the  appearance  of  nuclei. 

Another  change  in  the  cell  forms 
part  of  this  softening  process,  viz., 
that  as  the  dotted  or  granular  con- 
dition reaches  a  certain  stage,  so  do 
the  canaliculi  disappear ;  therefore,  of 
course,  from  that  side  first,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  cavity  (Haversian 
or  cancellar),  they  vanish  by  simple 
shortening,  by  recession  from  the  en- 
tirely softened  bone,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  mere  little  rudimentary 
projections  on  the  surface  of  the  cell. 
At  this  time  the  cell  itself  is  visible 
as  a  granulated  dark  bag,  more  or 
less  transparent,  and  very  highly  re- 
fracting, which  projects  from  the  Avail 
of  the  scarcely  resistant  bone,  and  is  of  large  size ;  it  bulges  out, 
and  seems  swollen ;  projects  more  and  more,  and  at  last  breaks 
away  from  its  attachment,  and  lies  among  the  softened  debris  in  the 
cavity,  still  retaining  its  dark  color.  In  breaking  away,  however, 
it  often  leaves  behind  those  of  its  canaliculi  which  were  turned 
away  from  the  cavity,  and  which  may  often  be  seen  on  the  edge, 


Kepresents  a  lamina  taken  out  of  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  a  hu- 
man tibia  in  a  carious  condition.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  cut  shows  a  mere 
pultaceous  mass  into  which  the  hone  has 
become  converted,  and  in  whicli  dark 
cells  from  the  hone  are  scattered.  In  the 
lacunje  many  nucleated  cells  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  ;  one,  In  the  lower 
right  corner,  is  conspicuous  for  its  size 
and  appearance  ;  it  measures  l-S.'nh  line 
in  diameter. 
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"but  wHcTi  soon  disappear  as  softening  goes  on  spreading  outwards. 
Frequently  several  smaller  cells  come  out  of  the  lacuna,  instead  of 
one  large  one.  In  this  way  a  lamina  between  two  cancellous  cavi- 
ties very  soon  disappears  from  softening  on  both  sides  :  in  this  way, 
also,  circlet  after  circlet  of  cells  around  an  Haversian  canal  cave 
into  the  cavity,  and  thus  the  system  melts  away  and  leaves  around 
the  vessel  only  a  soft  granular  and  cellular  mass. 

That  portion  of  osseous  tissue  which  lines  within  and  without  the 
shaft  of  a  long  bone,  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  relations 
in  the  one  case  to  the  periosteum,  in  the  other  to  the  medullary 
membrane,  as  the  Haversian  system  has  to  the  canal,  or  as  the  laminas 
bear  to  the  cancelli.  The  ordinary  cells  of  this  tissue  have  cer- 
tainly this  relation,  but  those  very  long  cells  already  described  as 
peculiar  to  this  situation  (p.  20)  are  not  so  analogous.  These  cells 
appear  destined  to  aid  quickly  and  uniformly  in  the  circumferential 
growth,  and  therefore  also  in  the  internal  absorption  of  the  bone, 
their  action  under  inflammation  is  so  rapid  that,  unless  by  experi- 
ment, one  has  hardly  any  chance  of  detecting  their  agency,  for  as 
soon  as  disease  commences  at  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone,  they 
begin  to  swell  in  thickness,  loosening  thin  flakes  of  the  structure^ 
even  before  it  is  softened,  so  that  in  stripping  off  the  periosteum, 
however  gently,  such  pieces  will  (if  the  attack  be  sufficiently  recent) 
remain  adherent  to  the  membrane.  If,  however,  the  loosened  flakes 
be  not  disturbed,  they  soften  with  great  rapidity,  and  add  their 
quota  to  the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum.  It  was  said  (p. 
232),  that  if  the  periosteum  be  stripped  off  a  bone  inflamed  on  the 
surface,  "it  does  not  merely  drag  away  thin  fibres  (capillaries),  but 
thick,  sodden  plugs  and  ridges,  which,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
tissue,  leave  it  marked  by  deep  holes  and  grooves,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  worm-eaten."  If  one  or  more  of  these  plugs 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  vessel  surrounded  by 
a  pultaceous  mass  of  granules,  among  which  are  some  scattered 
cells.  If  the  worm-bitten-looking  holes  be  studied  they  will  each 
be  found  to  represent  the  absence  of  an  Haversian  system,  and  the 
parts  left  between  them  the  Haversian  interspaces.  Some  of  these 
holes  run  obliquely  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  from  these 
the  plug  is  drawn  out  with  the  periosteum ;  others  run  along  the 
new  surface,  and  from  these  the  ridges  come;  thus,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pultaceous  granular  mass  which  surrounds  the  vessel  is  a 
molten  and  altered  Haversian  system.     It  does  not  always  happen, 
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however,  that  the  whole  circle  is  thus  dissolved,  and  comes  out 
with  the  vessel ;  frequently,  only  its  inner  layers  are  sufficiently 
softened  to  do  so,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  Ha- 
versian canal  on  the  inflamed  surface  should  be  in  the  same  state 
of  advanced  softening. 

Necrosis  presents  to  our  consideration  three  conditions  of  osseous 
tissue — necrosis,  caries,  and  induration — the  two  last  have  been 
described ;  but  the  relative  positions  in  which  the  three  occur  must 
claim  attention.  When  a  portion  of  bone  dies,  ulceration  must 
separate  the  dead  mass.  This  action  does  not  take  place  imme- 
diately on  the  surface  of  the  necrosis,  but  a  little  beyond  it.  In 
soft  parts  the  slough  becomes  separated  by  ulceration,  which  occurs 
on  both  sides  of  the  demarcating  line,  at  the  edge  of  the  sloughed 
portion  as  well  as  at  the  edge  of  the  part  to  be  preserved :  that  is 
to  say,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  tissue  separated  is  not  dead, 
since  on  its  surface  ulceration  and  granulation  occur.  Thus,  also, 
in  osseous  structure,  the  ulcerating  action  continues  in  still  living- 
bone  on  the  surface  of  the  dead  material;  the  inter-relation  of  dis- 
eased parts  proceeding  from  the  healthy  to  the  necrosed  portion 
may  be  thus  stated : — healthy — indurated — ulcerated — indurated — 
necrosed ;  the  two  last  together  constitute  the  mass  separated ; 
hence  in  all  sequestra  are  two  portions,  the  actually  necrosed,  and 
the  indurated  but  living  tissue  ;  if  the  slough  have  occurred  in  the 
centre  of  a  bone  it  is  surrounded  by  the  hardened  material;  if  oulj' 
on  the  surface,  with  death  of  the  periosteum,  the  dead  portion  will 
only  be  lined  by  indurated  bone  on  that  side  which  was  attached. 
On  sawing  through  a  sequestrum,  and  rubbing  the  cut  surface 
smooth  on  a  file  or  on  a  stone,  the  distinction  between  these  two 
portions  will  be  very  evident ;  the  centre,  or  the  edge,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  appear  of  a  dull  leaden  gray,  surrounded,  or  only 
lined  on  one  side,  by  white  and  hard  bone ;  the  slough  bearing,  in 
color,  the  same  relation  to  the  indurated  portion  as  a  piece  of  note 
paper  on  which  a  drop  of  oil  has  fallen  does  to  the  clean  white 
surface  surrounding  the  spot.  A  section  ground  thin  and  placed 
under  the  microscope  presents  a  similar  difference  of  color ;  the 
light  coming  through  the  actually  necrosed  bone  receives  a  dusky- 
yellow  tinge,  which  is  not  imparted  to  it  by  the  hard  tissue.  The 
transverse  section  presents  lacunas  not  at  all  enlarged  and  void  of 
canaliculi,  whose  traces  only  appear  as  slight  serrations  of  the  cell's 
edge ;  the  laminated  lines  of  the  Haversian  systems  are  abnormally 
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distinct,  eacli  canal  being  surrounded  by  circles  comparative  to 
those  wliich  in  smooth  water  surround  the  spot  where  a  stone  has 
been  thrown  in.  These  appearances  are  so  peculiar  as  at  once  to 
distinguish  the  necrosed  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  sequestrum, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  edge  of  the  slough 
Haversian  systems  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  half  of  which  are 
necrosed,  the  other  half  indurated.  The  longitudinal  section  also 
shows  absence  of  canaliculi;  a  certain  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
lacunae,  many  of  which,  losing  their  distinctness  of  outline  and 
hollow  appearance,  are  filled  with  granules,  that  look  like  drops  of 
oil ;  the  laminated  lines  are  now  seen  lengthwise  running  along  the 
vessels. 

The  three  changes  in  the  bone  cells,  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, correspond  then  with  the  three  states  known  as  induration, 
caries,  and  necrosis ;  we  have  followed  out  the  minute  anatomy 
suf&ciently  closely,  let  us  now  consider  the  rationale  of  the  process. 
It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attentive  reader  that  in  the  first  of  these 
conditions  the  lacunas  and  canaliculi  being  increased  in  size  the 
actual  osseous  substance  must  be  diminished,  and  yet  the  bone  is 
condensed ;  a  combination  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  impossible. 
But  if  the  function  of  the  bone  cells  and  their  branches  be  considered, 
this  apparent  discrepancy^  becomes  not  only  reconciled,  but  the 
interdependence  of  the  two  processes  will  be  found  necessary. 
The  lacunae  and  canaliculi  being  the  nutrient  portions  of  the  bone, 
it  follows  that  their  assumption  of  more  active  performance  would 
be  followed  by  increased  nutrition  of  the  parts  they  supply;  hence 
to  increased  condensation  of  those  parts;— to  greater  hardness  of 
the  bone.  This  condition  has  its  physiological  analogies,  for  not 
only  is  dentine  more  tubular  than  bone,  but  where  a  hard  condition 
is  necessary  there  do  we  find  a  more  complete  tubular  arrangement 
of  elements.  The  hardest  ivory  is  most  closely  permeated  b}^ 
tubes.  The  external  shell  of  certain  crustaceae,  as  the  crab  and 
lobster,  becomes  tubular  instead  of  cellular  in  those  hard  tooth-like 
projections  on  the  inside  of  the  claw.  In  fact,  this  commencement 
of  the  inflammatory  process  is  in  bone,  as  in  other  parts,  increased 
nutrition,  and  in  its  least  marked  form  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  distin- 
guishable from  the  condition  of  growth  in  the  bones  of  very  young 
animals ;  it  is  simply  a  very  active  condition  of  the  cells  of  the 
structure.  If  the  inflammation  subside,  the  lacunas  gradually 
resume  their  narrow  chink-like  shape,  but  the  great  plenty  of  long, 
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almost  straight,  and  strongly  marked  canaliculi  remain — at  least  for 
a  lengthened  period :  whether  as  the  texture  becomes  more  and 
more  normal  these  tubes  resume  their  usual  appearance,  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  In  a  section  through  a  humerus  (which  I  took  from 
the  dissecting  room  and  thus  examined,  on  account  of  the  apparent 
weight  and  density  of  the  bone),  no  signs  of  active  inflammation 
still  present  could  be  discovered;  but  the  canaliculi  have  this  in- 
tensity of  development.  If  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  cells, 
which  constitutes  an  indurating  inflammation,  be  increased  to  a 
formative  action,  so  that  they  not  only  grow  still  further  in  size,' 
but  actually  multiply  within  the  lacunee,  then  follows  absorption 
or  softening  of  the  intercelhflar  osseous  substance  to  support  this 
increased  cell-growth ;  ultimately  discharge  of  the  cells  from-  the 
lacunae  into  the  softened  mass.' 

The  dead  portion  of  bone,  acting  like  a  foreign  body,  becomes 

'  I  have  deferred  to  the  present  time  giving  an  account  of  Professor  Virchow's 
views  of  Osteitis  and  his  mode  of  investigation.  He  affirms  that  all  the  researches 
must  be  made  upon  fresh  pieces  of  bone;  tliat  dried  portions  and  pieces  ground 
thin  lose  most  signs  of  change  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  have  either  broken  little 
lamellse  out  of  the  inflamed  portion,  placed  them  as  a  whole  under  the  microscope, 
and  then  quickly  deprived  them  of  their  earthy  matters  by  means  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  or,  what  is  often  easy,  have  cut  ofl'  thin  slices  with  a  sharp 
knife  ;  or,  lastly,  have  put  pieces  into  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then, 
•from  the  softened  mass,  cut  off  little  shreds  with  the  scissors,  or  torn  them  off  with 
needles."  (Ueber  Parenchymatose  Entzlindung,  Virchow's  Arcliiv.  vol.  iv.,  h.  3,  s. 
304.)  After  this  proceeding  he  finds  that  the  first  change  is  a  fatty  degeneration  ; 
the  second  is  that  some  of  the  lacunje  are  slightly  enlarged,  a  few  binucleated  ; 
the  third  is  softening  of  the  bone  tissue.  I  have  not  only  tried  these  methods  of 
Virchow's,  but  have  compared  lamelhe  taken  from  inflamed  parts  and  simply 
mounted  with  others  taken  from  the  same  parts  and  previously  ground,  and  have 
failed  to  see  in  what  manner  grinding  and  polishing,  if  properly  done,  injures  the 
specimens,  while  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  application  of  an  acid,  particularly  of  a 
strong  acid,  not  only  totally  destroys  all  satisfactory  view  of  that  interesting  por- 
tion where  the  bone  is  softening,  but  also  greatly  alters  and  obscures  even  the 
hardest  parts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  specimen  should  be  fresh.  The 
process  of  ulceration  is  precisely  similar,  whether  a  portion  of  bone  be  necrosed  or 
not ;  the  necrosis  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  bone-cells,  which  does  not, 
I  believe,  take  place  except  in,  and  as  a  cause  of,  that  malady.  I  have  never 
found  it  in  caries  proper  except  in  a  cell  here  and  there  lying  among  the  most 
softened  parts  of  the  tissues.  This  degeneration  of  the  cell  causes  loss  of  its  nu- 
trient power  (limiting  this  term  to  the  power  of  nourishing  a  surrounding  district), 
according  to  the  law  that  a  cell  which  absorbs  a  special  substance  is  only  capable 
of  self-nutrition  and  loses  the  formative  power  altogether,  hence  the  canaliculi, 
having  become  useless,  shrivel.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accounting  for  the  in- 
creased marking  of  the  laminated  structure. 
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enveloped  in  condensed  "bone  tissue,  just  as  a  bullet  or  otlier  foreign 
matter,  in  soft  parts,  becomes  inclosed  in  a  fibrinous  bag.  Soon 
afterwards  this  tissue  ulcerates  in  a  line  of  demarcation  in  tbe  midst 
of  tbe  induration,  so  tbat  tlie  slough,  even  when  separated,  remains 
covered  in  by  some  indurated  bone  tissue.  The  caries  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  granulations  and  of  pus  from  the  osseous 
tissue  itself  from  excessive  generation  of  the  bone-cells,  in  the  same 
way  as  these  constituents  arise  in  inflammation  of  all  connective 
tissues.  When  pus  from  bone  is  put  under  the  microscope,  it  is- 
seen  to  contain  minute  lime  particles ;  moreover,  my  friend  Mr. 
Tuson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Charing-Cross  Medical  School, 
and  of  the  Veterinary  College,  was  kind  enough  to  test  for  me  some 
such  matter,  by  mixing  the  pus  thoroughly  with  distilled  water, 
and  filtering  the  liquor,  when  he  found  in  it  distinct  evidence  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  lime,  showing  that  the  pus  contains  bone 
material  in  solution. 

Thus,  then,  in  osseous  tissues,  we  find  that  inflammation  consists 
of  precisely  similar  actions  as  those  which  constitute  that  abnormal 
state  in  cartilages,  or  in  areolar  membrane,  namely,  a  superabundant 
growth  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue,  which,  destroying  the  intercellular 
substance,  become  converted  into  granulation  or  pus-cells,  or  ma}^, 
by  becoming  fatty  and  losing  quickly  their  nutritive  powers,  cause 
the  integral  death  of  the  dependent  tissues. 

Inflammation  of  a  bone  will,  even  when  it  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  tissue,  at  some  time  involve  the  periosteum,  and  then  also 
the  soft  parts  in  the  neighborhood ;  there  arises  a  hard  swelling 
over  an  inflamed  bone  which  is  very  characteristic,  and  pus  may 
cjuickly  form.  If  these  actions  are  taking  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  joint,  it  must  certainly  happen  that  the  inflammation, 
first  coming  to  the  periarticular,  subsequently  affects  the  articular 
tissues ;  or  if  the  primary  bone  inflammation  be  situated  close  to 
the  articular  facet,  the  disease  may  possibly  afiect  first  the  cartilage, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  joint  tissues. 

The  latter  mode,  more  fully  explained,  is  this :  the  caries  of  the 
bone  checks  the  supply  of  nutrient  fluid  to  the  cartilage,  and  the 
cells  of  that  structure  fall  therefore  into  fatty  degeneration ;  while 
the  hyaline  structure  becomes  first  striated,  subsequently  stvidded 
with  oil-globules,  and  then  distinctly  fibrous.  The  whole  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  is  different  to  that  condition  described, 
in  Chapter  Y.,  as  resulting  from  inflammation ;  in  which  we  found, 
16 
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first  considerable  growtli,  and  multiplication  of  cells  inside  the 
corpuscles,  subsequent  rupture  of  these  latter,  distribution  of  the 
cells  into  the  hj^aline  structure,  where  they  still  continue  to  enlarge, 
multiply,  and  change  their  form  in  manifold  ways.  In  fatty  de- 
generation, the  corpuscles,  and  the  cells  therein,  also  enlarge,  but 
they  do  not  multiply.  The  enlargement  arises  from  accumulation 
of  oil-globules  around  the  nuclei  in  the  cells,  and  subsequently  in 
the  corpuscle  itself  around  the  cells,  and  ultimately  in  the  hyaline 
substance.  The  corpuscles  occasionally  burst,  though  less  fre- 
quently, and  after  having  attained  a  larger  size  (chiefly  in  the 
longitudinal  direction)  than  in  the  inflammatory  form ;  but  the 
cells  thus  discharged  are  incapable  of  any  further  growth  or  func- 
tion, they  simply  deliquesce,  diftusing  the  oil  around.  The  fibrifi- 
cation  of  the  intercellular  material  is  due  in  part  to  loss  of  nutri- 
tion ;  it  always  commences  at  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  enlarged 
corpuscles ;  thence  spreads  in  all  directions,  meeting  on  every  side 
with  similar  morbid  actions  set  up  round  the  neighboring  corpus- 
cles. I  am  unable  to  say  whether  a  linear  arrangement  of  oil-glo- 
bules frequently  to  be  seen  around  the  fatty  cells,  is  a  cause  or  a 
consequence  of  the  splitting  of  the  intercellular  material ;  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  arrangement  is  at  first  a  consequence  of 
and  subsequently  greatly  promotes  further  fibrification.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  sections  which  are  farthest  advanced  in  this  degenera- 
tive process  impart  to  transmitted  light  a  peculiar  dull  brown  color. 
While  the  inflammatory  ulceration  nearly  always  commences  on, 
or  but  very  little  beneath  the  free  surface,  fatty  degeneration  from 
osteitis  begins  near  the  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage.  The 
peculiar  dull  white  hue  of  an  inflamed  cartilaginous  spot,  its 
velvety  consistence,  and  its  irregular  surface  studded  with  crater- 
like depressions,  are  not  marked  in  the  ulceration  from  fatty  de- 
generation with  equal  clearness.  On  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  the 
cartilage  appears  sodden  and  swollen,  and  of  a  yellowish  white ; 
and  this  portion  is  either  marked  by  one  large  ulceration  with  soft 
sodden  fibres,  or  it  will  be  studded  by  a  number  of  smaller  unequal 
erosions. 

In  other  places,  the  cartilage  over  a  larger  or  smaller  bone  sur- 
face will  be  detached  from  the  bone  itself,  and  only  keep  its  place 
by  lateral  continuity  with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  If  this 
loosened  piece  be  removed,  and  its  deep  surface  examined,  the 
articular  lamella  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  cartilage ;  in  fact, 
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it  lias  become  cletacTied  by  ulceration  through  the  cancellar  walls 
whereby  that  bony  plate  was  supported.  The  piece  of  cartilage 
begins  to  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration,  and  may  even  ulcerate, 
and  by  degrees,  unless  considerable  in  size,  disappear ;  but  it  very 
frequently  breaks  away  and  may  be  found  loose  in  the  joint  upon 
subsequent  examination. 

At  some  indeterminate  period  of  the  osteitis,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  becomes  involved :  this  happens  before  the 
cartilage  has  greatly  suffered,  but  its  exact  time  and  manner  of 
implication  depend  upon  various  causes.  If  the  bone  inflamma- 
tion have  ended  in  a  necrosis  which  lies  very  near  the  joint  sur- 
face, or  actually  involves  a  portion  of  the  articular  lamella,  portions 
of  dead  bone,  accompanied  by  pus,  may  break  into  the  joint  cavity 
with  more  or  less  suddenness  and  produce  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. Such  cases  are  fortunately  not  very  common,  and  we  know 
that  osteitis  affecting  the  spongy  end  of  a  bone  is  much  more  likely 
to  end  in  caries  than  in  necrosis ;  certainly  in  children,  and  even  in 
the  adult,  except  at  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  in  the  latter  event  the 
synovial  membrane  receives  the  inflammatory  impetus,  but  very 
slowly,  so  much  so  that  there  rarely  seems  any  increased  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  joint  cavity.  It  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  I. 
that  the  free  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  curling  round  upon 
the  bone  to  reach  the  cartilage,  lies  for  some  little  distance  upon  the 
periosteum,  and  that  in  this  situation  the  areolar  structure  of  the 
subsynovial  membrane  is  actually  in  continuity  with  the  perios- 
teum; hence,  when  this  latter  texture  inflames,  the  action  naturally 
spreads  to  the  serous  tissue.  The  synovial  membrane  may  there- 
fore become  affected  through  one  or  two  ways — either  from  within 
or  without :  the  first  through  the  cartilages,  becoming  diseased  and 
so  far  vitiating  the  secretions,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  irritated ;  or  from  gradual  dissemination  of  the  action 
from  the  periosteal  to  the  periarticular  tissues.  In  either  case,  the 
'joint  is  in  the  following  condition.  One  of  the  bones  is  ulcerating, 
and  the  cartilage  upon  it  has  become  eroded ;  it  is  sodden,  and  in 
parts  detached  from  the  osseous  tissue.  The  other  bone  and  its 
cartilage  are  healthy,  or  at  least  in  a  state  not  far  removed  from 
health.  Now,  all  natural  processes  tend,  even  in  disease,  to  cure, 
although  the  means  are  often  inadequate,  blind,  and  frustrated  by 
irritability,  debility,  &c.  The  tendency  of  the  processes,  which 
nature  sets  up  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  reached  a  certain 
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point,  is  to  obliterate  tlie  joint  cavity,  by  causing  all  its  constituents 
to  grow  together.  This  could  not  happen  as  long  as  one  bone 
surface  was  laid  bare,  and  the  other  was  covered  with  cartilage. 
The  synovial  membrane,  becoming  inflamed,  carries  the  action 
across  to  the  parts  hitherto  sound,  the  cartilage  inflames  and  ulcer- 
ates on  the  bone  as  yet  healthy,  laying  it  also  bare.  It  is  singular 
that  pathologists  have  not  fixed  upon  this  peculiarity  of  osteitic 
joint  disease,  which,  commencing  in  one  bone,  attacks  the  cartilage 
in  its  own  manner,  from  the  deep  surface,  while,  since  the  disease 
spreads  by  the  synovial  membrane  to'  the  other  cartilage,  that 
structure  will  be  affected  after  the  manner  of  a  synovitis  from  its 
free  surface.  Thus  the  bone  not  affected  is  put  into  a  position  to 
produce  new  organizable  tissue,  and  if  the  actions  be  sufficiently 
healthy  to  form  anchylosis  with  its  opposite  fellow,  which  had 
been  primarily  diseased ;  but  many  things  prevent  this,  and  instead 
of  formation  of  new  tissue,  more  and  more  destruction  of  the  old 
will  often  take  place. 

One  of  the  circumstances  in  this  disease,  which  is  most  remark- 
able, and  which  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  its  subsequent  course, 
is  its  constant  accompaniment — the  s^Dasmodic  contraction  of  mus- 
cles. We  have  seen  that  when  a  synovitis  advances  so  far  that 
the  cartilage  becomes  ulcerated,  and  the  bone  cancelli  laid  open  to 
the  joint,  there  come  on  certain  sharp  pains  called  "starting  pains" 
by  most  sufferers,  which  occur  at  night,  just  as  sleep  commences, 
and  deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Now  a  very  similar  but  a  more 
violent  set  of  spasmodic  pains  come  on  much  earlier  in  articular 
osteitis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  innervation  of  large 
joints  is  derived  from  sensory  filaments  of  muscular  branches,  and 
that  a  close  connection  exists  in  health  between  muscular  action 
and  articular  pressure  (see  Chap.  I.  p.  40).  The  anatomist's  knife 
can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  discover  which  nervous  branch  sends  a 
twig  to  the  articulation,  but  when  the  twig  has  passed  into  the 
joint  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the  actual  spot  of  its  distribution.- 
Pathology,  however,  shows  us  that  in  a  synovitic  disease  no  especial 
action  is  produced  among  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  until  the  bone 
underlying  the  cartilage  becomes  affected ;  and  again,  we  see  when 
that  portion  of  bone  is  primarily  diseased  that  these  spasms  of  the 
muscles  producing  the  start  and  the  shock  are  among  the  earliest 
symptoms ;  we  find  that  a  carious  state  of  this  portion  of  bone 
is  extremely  irritating)  and  sets  up  not  merely  temporary  spasms, 
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wMch  pass  like  electric  shocks  over  the  limb;  but  that  a  slower 
and  a  lasting  contraction  takes  place.  This  phenomenon  more  or 
less  affects  all  the  muscles  moving  the  lower  bone  of  the  diseased 
joint,  but  it  predominates  in  the  flexors,  and  therefore  that  bone 
becomes  rigidly  bent  upon  the  other,  the  muscles  feeling  tight  and 
cordlike  under  the  skin.  Such  contraction  is  produced  by  a  mor- 
bid form  of  reflex  action  carried  from  the  nerves  supplying  the 
joint  to  those  of  the  muscles. 

There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  pain  and 
these  peculiar  spasms ;  so  much  so  that  there  evidently  is  between 
the  two  some  connection  of  cause  and  effect.'  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  spasms,  both  momentary  and  constant,  are  produced 
by  a  semi-voluntary  flinching  from  the  pain,  and  that  the  attitude 
is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  ease.  This,  however,  is  proved  not 
to  be  the  case :  Firstly,  because  the  spasmodic  starts  are  by  far 
more  violent  when  the  will  is  withdrawn  and  sensation  dulled 
during  sleep.  Secondly,  because  cases  occur  in  which  the  starting 
precedes  any  other  painful  symptom.  Thirdly,  because  the  con- 
stant contraction  is  of  greater  power  and  of  longer  duration  than  any 
voluntary  action  could  be,  and  it  continues  during  sleep.  Fourthly, 
because  the  muscles  affected  with  this  peculiar  contraction  waste 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  disease  except  in  certain  cases  of 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  producing  spasmodic  muscular  con- 
traction. The  pains  of  the  joint  are  therefore  otherwise  connected 
with  this  spasm,  and  we  find  on  examination  that,  although  the 
muscular  phenomena  are  originally  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
the  joint  disease,  they  eventually  much  increase,  or  altogether  sup- 
port its  morbid  actions  by  forcing  one  tender  bone  surface  against 
the  other .^ 

Now  the  actions  thus  fully  described,  viz.,  suppuration  in  the 
bone  with  degeneration,  ulceration,  or  detachment  of  the  articular 

'  It  is  hardly  wise  to  make  a  very  minute  division  of  different  sorts  of  pain 
occurring  in  the  same  part  of  the  same  person,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  three  distinct  pains  in  the  joint  itself;  dull  aching,  and  gnawing  with  heat  ; 
the  electric-like  pains  of  spasms  ;  and  the  pain  on  any  attempt  at  motion,  and 
particularly  at  extension. 

^  Sometimes,  but  at  a  later  stage,  when  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  produces 
dislocation,  the  spasms  and  starts  abate  very  much  indeed,  or  disappear  altogether; 
the  displacement  of  one  bone  surface  from  the  other,  giving  instant  relief ;  a  proof, 
in  aid  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  this  mutual  pressure  which  produces  that  whole  train 
of  symptoms. 
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cartilage,  gTaniilation  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  partial  or 
total  conversion  of  its  secretion  into  pus,  spasmodic  startings  and 
contractions  of  tlie  muscles  form  tlie  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
During,  and  at  an  indefinite  period  of  its  progress,  abscesses  form 
in  the  soft  parts  around  the  diseased  joint,  and  burst  outwardly. 
This  condition  is  that  which  I  would  take  as  the  boundary  mark 
between  the  second  and  third  stage ;  it  is  not  very  sharp  nor  defined ; 
such  abscesses  are  extremely  slow,  and  remain  in  a  state  near  point- 
ing for  a  long  time ;  hence  not  the  absolute  bursting  forms  the  line 
of  division,  but  the  first  undoubted  establishment  of  external  ab- 
scess. Few  cases  run  into  the  second  stage  without  passing  also 
into  the  third,  and  suffering  some  suppuration  of  soft  parts ;  but 
both  stages  may  be  mild,  and  the  third  hardly  developed,  amount- 
ing only  to  the  breaking  of  one  or  two  small  abscesses  before  the 
patient  recovers.  On  the  other  hand  the  suppuration  may  be  very 
extensive,  abscess  forming  and  bursting,  first  near  the  joint,  leaving 
sinuses  crowned  by  red  pouting  granulations ;  subsequently  they 
are  produced  further  and  further  from  the  articulation,  among  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  limb,  these  also  bursting  and  leaving  sinuses. 
The  discharge  from  the  sinuses  near  the  joint,  and  communicating 
with  the  caries,  is  thin  and  irritating.  Everywhere  it  is  plentiful 
and  exhausting;  the  patient  suffers  from  hectic,  has  night-sweats, 
gets  thinner  and  thinner,  and,  unless  artificial  or  natural  cause  bring 
some  help,  must  soon  become  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Some  curious  deposits  of  serum  between  the  bone  and  periosteum 
take  place  occasionally  before  external  suppuration  has  commenced. 
I  know  of  no  means  of  distinguishing  these  from  abscess,  except  a 
grooved  needle  or  exploratory  trocar  be  used ;  they  usually  dis- 
appear and  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  suppuration.  It  is  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  soft  parts  are  a  good  deal  de- 
stroyed, the  ligaments  softened,  and  the  joint-surfaces  altered,  that 
dislocation  most  readily  occurs ;  it  happens  as  a  rule  more  frequently 
in  those  joints  in  which  the  bones  do  not  closely  embrace  each 
other,  but  lie  merely  in  ajoposition ;  thus  the  ulna  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  spontaneously  dislocated  from  the  humerus,  the  radius  more 
frequently  ;  and  the  tibia  is  not  uncommonly  drawn  backward  from 
the  femur.'     Dislocation  occurring  thus  when  the  patient  is  almost 

'  The  liip-joiiit  appears  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  in  fact  spontaneous 
dislocation  of  that  joint  is  far  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
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in  tlie  very  grip  of  cleatli,  produces  a  -vvonderful  cTiange';  the  pain, 
the  starting,  &c.,  all  relax,  from  that  moment  the  disease  mends, 
and  the  patient  probably  recovers,  if  recovery  it  can  be  called, 
with  a  distorted  and  generally  a  useless  limb. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely  without  the  production  of  a  disloca- 
tion, an  amendment  sets  in,  and  the  action,  instead  of  continuing  to 
be  destructive,  becomes  reparative.  The  bone  cancelli  become 
filled  with  healthy  fibrating  granulations,  the  synovial  membrane 
also  converts  its  gelatinous  growth  into  good  solid  fibrous  tissue, 
the  parts  grow  into,  and  contract  upon,  the  cavity,  until  it  be  ob- 
literated ;  then  discharge  ceases,  the  abscesses  fill  up,  and  from  this 
point  anchylosis  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

Symptoms. 

We  have  seen  that  strumous  inflammation  of  the  joint-end  of  a 
long  bone  is  rare  in  the  adult  and  common  in  the  young  subject. 
Hence,  when  a  grown  person  is  found  affected  with  osteitis  in  such 
a  part,  it  is  generally  traceable  to  some  other  cause — rheumatism? 
syphilis,  or  injury.  Yet  it  occasionally  happens  that  such  disease 
does  occur  in  grown  persons,  but  then  it  is  more  rapid,  and  ends 
rather  in  necrosis  than  in  caries,  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  though  it.  does  occasionally  attack  the  femoral  con- 
dyles ;  a  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone  is  among  adults  more 
common  in  the  short,  irregular,  spongy  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tar- 
sus, but  in  children  nothing  is  more  common  than  inflammation  of 
the  epiphysal  ends  of  the  bones. 

The  first  sign  of  an  osteitis  commencing  as  a  chronic  disease  is 
a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  part,  generally  increasing  at  night.  When 
it  occurs  at  so  early  an  age  that  the  patient  is  not  able  to  give  an 
account  of  its  sufferings,  the  nurse  or  mother  will  first  observe  that 
the  child  cries  when,  during  washing  or  dressing,  the  affected  limb 
is  moved  ;  and  when  once  attention  has  been  thus  directed  to  the 
part,  it  will  very  soon  be  found  that  the  child  avoids  using  that 
limb  as  much  as  possible.  Such  symptoms,  when  they  have  for  a 
day  or  two  been  sufficiently  constant  to  be  undoubted,  should  never 
be  neglected,  but  the  sufterer  should  be  subjected  to  skilled  exami- 
nation.'    The  child's  nurse  or  mother  will  point  out  to  the  surgeon 

'  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  strumous  synovitis  occurring  in  children 
swelling  is  frequently  observed  before  any  symptoms  of  pain  are  perceptible,  or 
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wliicli  limb  or  whicli  joint  appears  to  her  the  one  affected,  and  the 
movements  which  cause  crying  or  flinching.  He  should  then  ex- 
amine those  movements,  joint  by  joint,  so  moving  different  parts  of 
the  limb  that  only  one  joint  is  stirred  at  a  time,  and  thus,  by  watch- 
ing the  expression  of  face,  he  will  soon  know  in  which  the  pain  is 
situated.  At  this  early  stage  the  eye  will  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  difference  between  the  affected  limb  and  its  fellow.  He  should 
then  subject  the  part  to  a  careful  manipulation,  and  should  accu- 
rately compare  the  shape  and  size  of  every  point  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint  with  those  of  the  fellow  limb :  thus  no  alteration 
can  escape  him.  The  first  intimation  of  change  is  not  so  much 
actual  swelling;  we  have  seen  that  the  bone  itself  very  rarely 
enlarges,  or,  as  has  been  supposed^  becomes  distended,  as  by  some 
internal  force.  What  little  swelling  there  may  be  affects  the  perios- 
teum and  the  fibrous  textures  immediately  around.  It  is  at  first 
but  slight ;  I  have  seen  man}^  cases  of  earl}^  osteitis,  in  which 
accurate  measurement,  by  a  tightly  drawn  band,  has  shown  no 
swelling,  but  in  which  examination  by  the  hand  could  detect  a 
subtle  change  in  form,  consisting  in  greater  breadth  of  all  the 
elevations  and  less  depth  of  all  the  natural  depressions  of  the  part. 
This  condition  is  accompanied,  if  the  bone  be  quite  superficial,  by 
increased  warmth,  generally  also  by  tenderness.  Such  symptoms, 
corresponding  to  the  changes  described  as  appertaining  to  the  first 
or  congestive  stage  of  the  disease,  may  last  for  weeks,  even  for 
months,  and  may  then  subside,  or  indeed  be  altogether  subdued. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  malady  may  increase;  the  pain  will  be- 
come more  severe,  particularly  at  night,  and  the  child  awakes  from 
sleep,  partially  or  altogether,  with  a  cry  of  pain.  In  this  stage  the 
heat  of  the  part  will  be  more  marked  and  the  swelling  more  per- 
ceptible ;  the  form  of  the  joint-end  of  the  bone  will  alter,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  periosteum  and  the  fibrous  tissues  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  will  become  inflamed  and  swollen,  and 
the  tumefaction  will  concentrate  itself  more  particularly  at  certain 
spots,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  disease  will  be  most  strongly 
marked ;  thus  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  will  often  project 
very  much  and  pointedly ;  the  enlargement  is  not  bonj^,  but  is 
elastic,  and  at  first  fluctuates,  although  it  is  hard.  The  swelling  is, 
in  fact,  produced  by  effusion  of  fluid  beneath  the  periosteum  in  the 

tliat,  at  l<^ast,  when  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  part  by  signs  of  pain,  swelling 
is  at  once  perceived. 
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same  way  as  nodes  are  caused,  but  over  a  mucTi  larger  surface ;  the 
tightness  with  whicli  the  fluid  is  bound  in  between  the  tough  fibrous 
membrane  and  the  bone  producing  the  hardness.  These  spots  of 
effusion  do  not  last  long,  but  become  dispersed  and  merged  into  the 
general  softer  and  diffused  swelling,  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
it  greatly  alters  the  anatomical  forms  of  the  bones,  exaggerating 
their  processes,  and  covering  them  with  a  swelling  more  or  less 
pulpy,  yet  having  a  hard  foundation,  with  a  sense,  in  23oints,  of 
obscure  fluctuation.  This  swelling  does  not  spread  over  all  the 
joint,  but  is  confined  to  one  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  its  forma- 
tion. At  this  time  the  skin  over  the  part  will  often  assume  a  red- 
dish or  pinkish  hue. 

At  some  indeterminate  period  of  the  bone-disease  the  joint  will 
begin  to  suffer.  In  the  particular  cases  now  under  considei'ation 
the  synovial  membrane  becomes  very  slowly  implicated  b}^  a  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  periosteum  to  the  sub- 
synovial  tissue  (see  p.  243).  At  first  no  perceptible  increase  of 
secretion  takes  place  into  the  sac  of  the  joint,  but  a  gradual  process 
of  soft  thickening  commences,  which,  produced  by  the  same  granu- 
lating process  as  an  ordinary  synovitis,  causes  a  similar  condition 
of  the  part.  The  joint  becomes  rounded  and  shapeless,  but  never 
to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  strumous,  and  pulpy  granulation  of 
synovial  membrane ;  on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease maintains  its  pre-eminence,  and  does  not  become  so  covered 
but  that  its  morbid  condition  is  to  be  detected  till  at  least  a  very 
far  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder.  At  this  early  period  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  form  of  joint-disease 
from  the  other — the  following  table  gives  shortly  the  distinguishing 
points : — 

Diagnosis  between  Strumous  Articular  Osteitis  and  Strumous 
Synovitis  in  the  Earlier  Stages. 


Sti-umous  Synovitis. 
The  swelling  is  either  before  pain,  or 


Strumous  Articular  Osteitis. 
The  first  symptom  is  heavy  dull  pain 
with  limping  or  other  imperfection  in  the    is  discovered  with  the  pain 
use  of  the  limb  ;  this  comes  on  before 
any  swelling  is  perceptible. 


The  pain  is  generally  increased  in  bed, 
nd  is  sul 
iiite  disa; 
returning. 


Pain  being  a  later  symptom  as  regards 
and  is  subject  to  variations;  sometimes  :  visible  swellings,  yet  when  it  comes  on 
quite  disappearing  for  a  time,  and  again    is  constant. 
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The  swelling  at  first  is  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  joint,  for  instance,  at  the 
knee,  the  upper  when  the  femur,  the 
lower  when  the  tibia  is  affected.  After- 
wards though  the  whole  joint  be  enlarged, 
the  tumefaction  is  more  marked,  harder 
and  larger  over  the  bone  primarily 
affected,  and  is  nearly  always  on  one 
side  of  the  joint.  The  division  between 
the  bones  remains  evident  to  the  touch. 


The  bones  forming  the  articulation  are 
blended  by  the  swelling  into  one  rounded 
shapeless  mass,  which  overlies  both  parts 
of  the  joint  equally,  and  conceals  greatly 
or  altogether  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  two  bones.  There  is  no  preference 
of  place  ;  the  swelling  is  equable  over 
the  whole  joint. 


In  all  but   the  deepest  placed  bones        The    integuments    are    not    at   all,  or 
the  integuments  over  them  are  sensibly    scarcely,  increased  in  temperature. 
hotter.  I 

Very  soon  after  tlie  commencement  of  inflammation^  as  contrasted 
witli  congestion,  certain  symptoms  supervene  wliicli  marlv  tlie  com- 
mencement of  tlie  second  stage  of  tlie  disease.  Such,  are,  peculiar 
aching,  wandering  sensations  along  the  course  of  the  bone  whose 
end  is  diseased,  combined  with  spasms  of  the  muscles,  producing 
starting  pains  and  permanent  contraction.  These  startings  are  like 
those  observable  in  the  advanced  condition  of  synovitis,  when  the 
cartilages  are  ulcerated  nearly  through,  and  the  bone  cancelli  im- 
mediately underlying  the  joint  are  injected ;  but  they  are  more 
violent,  and  as  the  bone  is  in  these  cases  primarily  aifected,  such 
spasms  commence  earlier  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  joint-disease. 
Such  violence  and  early  occurrence  of  these  pains  are  almost  enough 
to  mark  the  malady  as  an  inflammation  of  the  epiphysal  end  of  the 
bone  ;  and  they  show,  as  stated  in  the  first  division  of  this  chapter, 
that  the  osseous  structure  just  beneath  the  articular  lamella  is  in- 
jected, and,  when  very  violent,  that  it  is  probably  suppurating. 
But  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  in  assuring  himself  that  he  has 
really  to  do  with  this  symptom,  for  when  the  disease  occurs  in  young 
children  he  may  often  be  misled.  The  ordinary  heavy  pain  of  a 
commencing  osteitis  increases,  as  we  know,  at  night  when  the  pa- 
tient gets  warm  in  bed,  and  the  generally  garbled  and  exaggerated 
report  of  the  nurse  will  lead  the  surgeon  to  suppose  the  child's  cry- 
ing more  violent  than  that  dull  pain  usually  produces.  If  he  once 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  at  night  when 
the  startings  come  on,  he  will  not  readily  forget  the  sort  of  move- 
ments and  restlessness  they  produce.  The  patient  will  probably  be 
found  lying  in  the  position  which  the  splint  enforces,  breathing 
quietly  but  rather  quickly  :  suddenly  he  starts,  perhaps  half  round, 
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perhaps  into  a  sitting  posture,  witli  a  very  sliarp  peculiar  cry  of 
pain,  but  almost  before  be  can  be  asked  a  question  be  lies  down 
and  goes  to  sleep  again.  Dr.  Bauer  says,  tbat  if  tbe  patient  be 
awakened  be  bardly  remembers  tbe  attack  of  pain  at  all;'  but  tbis 
is  doubtful,  wben  we  know  tbat  be  remembers  it  in  tbe  morning ; 
and  I  bave  found  tbat  on  waking  a  cbild  with  tbis  disease  be  always 
cried  very  mucb  and  was  frigbtened,  and  could  only  witb  difficulty 
be  got  to  sleep  again.  One  could  not  plainly  make  out  wbetber  be 
knew  of  tbe  pain,  or  wbetber  it  merely  made  part  of  a  frigbtful 
dream  of  wbicb  our  waking  bim  was  tbe  dreadful  climax.  Older 
people  from  seven  upwards,  bave  a  very  clear  idea  of  tbe  pain ;  but 
on  watcbing  a  boy,  aged  ten,  tbus  suffering,  I  found  tbat  be  did  not 
wake  sufficiently  to  be  conscious  of  external  objects,  and  went  to 
sleep  again  directly  ;  but  on  questioning  bim  next  day  be  described 
exactly  tbe  sort  of  rapid  sbock  of  pain,  wbicb  tbe  expression  of  face 
and  gesture  indicated.  We  sball  bave  occasion  to  recur  to  tbis 
symptom,  as  it  is  most  important  in  its  effects  as  well  as  in  its 
semeiology. 

Sucb  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  a  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
joint-end  of  a  long  bone  ending  in  caries.  All  osseous  disease  is 
slow  of  character ;  but  this  form  is  of  all  perhaps  the  slowest, 
whose  steps  are  least  marked  and  definite,  and  whose  commence- 
ment is  so  gradual  that  the  moment  of  beginning  can  be  hardly 
fixed.  There  is  another  form  of  strumous  disease  which  also  may 
be  situated  in  the  epiphysal  ends  of  bones,  rather  more  rapid  in 
its  course,  whose  inflammatory  action  terminates  in  a  necrosis  in- 
stead of  in  a  caries.  Such  cases  occur  as  a  rule  to  persons  of  riper 
years :  tbe  first  symptoms,  brought  on  by  accident  or  exposure  to 
cold,  are  sufficiently  sharp  to  be  remarked,  and  are  sometimes  very 
severe ;  perhaps  there  will  be  a  shivering  fit,  followed  by  consider- 
able fever,  and  very  acute  pain  in  the  bone.  Gradually  the  fever- 
ish symptoms  diminish,  and  even  tbe  pain  will  be  less  severe;  but 
it  recurs  with  considerable  violence  at  night,  and  tbe  aflected  head 
of  the  bone  swells  to  a  marked  extent.  The  tumefaction  is  hard, 
inelastic,  bony — is,  in  fact,  bone  rapidly  formed  beneath  tbe  perios- 
teum— the  swelling  is  not  covered  by  thickened  soft  parts ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  latter  become  thinner,  and  are  tightly  stretched. 
The  disease  (necrosis)  is  more  common  in  the  shafts  than  in  the 

'  Bauer  on  Hip  Disease,  p.  8. 
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joint-ends  of  bone ;  but  occurring  in  this  latter,  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  and  humerus,  and  being  thus  situated  in  parts 
very  superficial,  the  form,  shape,  and  consistence  of  the  swelling 
are  plainly  made  out ;  the  soft  parts  are,  as  said  above,  stretched 
tightly  over  it,  being  more  adherent  than  usual  to  the  subjacent 
hard  tissue.  The  pain,  viz.,  severe  aching,  with  which  the  disease 
began,  soon  considerably  diminishes,  and  generally  starting  pains 
will  come  on;  but  these  are  mild  and  do  not  form  a  subject  of 
dread  to  the  patient,  or  of  special  complaint,  nor  do  muscular  con- 
tractions form  a  part  of  the  disease ;  nor  does  the  general  health 
suffer  to  any  great  extent.  After  a  time  the  pains  of  a  necrosis 
will  recur  with  greater  violence  and  undergo  some  change  in  cha- 
racter; but  these  are  due  to  the  second,  the  ulcerative  stage,  by 
which  the  dead  portion  is  separated,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  symptoms  approach  more  nearly  those 
of  caries.  Now,  the  sequestrum  may  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
spongy  mass,  or  it  may  be  chiefly  situated  on  some  external  part ; 
'or,  again,  it  may  lie  close  to  or  include  some  portion  of  the  articu- 
lar lamella.  All  these  different  conditions  make  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  prospects  and  termination  of  the  case,  hence  it  is 
extremely  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a  necrosis  from  a 
caries  of  a  joint-end,  even  before  an  external  opening  shall  have 
been  formed.  The  points  of  differential  diagnoses  may  be  thus 
given. 

Diagnosis  between  Necrosis  and  Caries  in  the  Joint-end  of  a  long 
Bone  during  the  earlier  Stages. 

Symptoms  of  Necrosis.  \  Sijmptoms  of  Caries. 

Disease  begins  with  a  smai't  attack  of  Disease  so  insidious  In  its  attack  that 
pain  and  fever  after  an  accident  or  expo-  its  actual  commencement  is  difficult  to 
sure.  fix. 


Swellingequably  hard,  inelastic,  bony  ;  Swelling  less  hard  and  not  equably 
an  exaggeration  of  natural  form  lies  close  so;  fluctuates  obscurely  in  places;  the 
to  integuments,  which  are  adherent  and  \  parts  between  bone  and  skin  puffy, 
seem  thinned.  i  thickened. 


The  pain  with  which  disease  began 
sharp  and  severe,  but  soon  diminishes 
very  much :  then  returns  with  other 
cliaracter — disease  continuing  all  the 
time. 


The  pain  begins  less  severely,  but  as 
long  as  disease  lasts  goes  on  increasing. 
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If  starting  pains  come  on  they  will  i  The  starting  pains  very  severe,  and 
not  be  very  severe,  and  do  not  form  a  engross  the  patient's  attention  from 
great  subject  of  complaint.  other  pains  of  disease. 


Permanent  contractions  are   unusual 
as  accompaniment. 


Permanent     contractions      constantly 
accompany  caries  of  a  joint  end. 


The   general    health   does   not   suffer        General  health  very  much  injured  by 
much.  !  disease,  sleepless  nights,  &c. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  sequence  of  necrosis,  situated  in  a  joint-end, 
tTiat  inflammation  of  the  articulation  sliould  follow,  because  the 
dead  bone  may  be  situated  so  favorably,  that  its  separation  can  be 
secured  without  interfering  with  the  joint ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  necrosis  will  include  the  articular  lamella,  or  that 
pus  produced  in  the  process  of  separation,  will  find  its  way  into 
the  joint.  In  either  case  it  too  frequently  sets  up  an  acute 
suppuration  in  the  cavity,  which,  as  the  irritative  action  still 
continues,  is  not  to  be  combated  by  any  of  the  general  or  local 
means  within  our  reach.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  the  joint 
malady  are  very  urgent,  and,  usually  beginning  with  inflammatory 
violence  and  great  fever,  end  with  a  typhoid  condition ;  thus,  when 
such  bony  swelling  with  the  symptoms  as  already  described  have 
lasted  some  time,  there  will  suddenly  come  on  violent  and  frequent 
rigors,  followed  by  excessive  pain  in  the  joint ;  the  pulse  becomes 
quick  and  hard,  skin  hot,  face  flushed — in  fact  all  the  symptoms  of 
considerable  inflammatory  fever.  The  joint  swells,  becomes  hot, 
fluctuates,  and  cramps  frequently  arise  in  the  neighboring  muscles. 
However  the  pain  rapidly  becomes  more  severe,  the  power  of  the 
symptomatic  fever  in  a  very  short  time  gives  way ;  occasionally,  it 
is  so  ephemeral  as  not  to  come  under  our  notice,  and  it  yields  place 
to  symptoms  of  a  low  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  becomes  very 
quick  and  small,  the  face  anxious,  the  tongue  brown,  the  thirst  ex- 
treme, the  skin  burning.  At  last  the  swelling  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  joint,  but  spreads  over  the  whole  extremity,  which  becomes 
red,  and  perhaps  oedematous.  If  the  joint  or  soft  parts  around  be 
cut  into,  still  more  if  they  be  left  to  break,  the  pus  which  escapes 
is  of  a  dark  color  and  putrid.  The  patient  may  die,  from  the  mere 
oppression  of  the  disease,  in  delirium  and  pain.  Even  when  it  is 
attempted  to  save  life  by  amputation,  it  too  frequently  happens,  as 
in  such  a  state  of  constitutional  disturbance  we  must  expect,  that 
purulent  infection  nevertheless  puts  an  end  to  atrocious  tortures. 
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^Fortunately  such,  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  a  still  more 
rare  circumstance  that  the  pus  and  debris  of  necrosis  should  find 
their  way  into  a  joint  before  having  produced  an  opening  through 
the  skin,  whereby  a  probe  may  be  introduced,  and  the  extent  and 
direction  of  the  sequestrum  sufficiently  ascertained,  either  to  allow 
us  to  prevent  such  a  breach  into  the  joint,  or  at  least  to  make  us 
prepared  to  combat  its  effects. 

Caries,  however,  which  is  the  more  common  disease  of  the  end 
of  a  bone,  does  not  set  up  violent  joint-inflammation,  but  rather  a 
slow  chronic  attack,  as  above  described  (p.  243),  causing  thickening 
and  granulation  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  enlargement  of  the 
whole  articulation,  whereby,  however,  the  part  primarily  affected 
retains  the  largest  share  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  bone  becomes 
very  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  skin  over  the  swollen  joint,  and 
more  particularly  over  the  diseased  bone,  becomes  white  and 
smooth,  giving  to  this  complaint,  among  many  others,  the  name  of 
white  swelling.  After  a  time,  the  third  stage  of  the  caries  com- 
mences by  the  formation  of  one  or  two  soft  fluctuating  s]3ots, 
which  at  last  redden,  point  and  burst,  giving  exit  to  some  amount 
of  pus.  The  formation  of  matter  among  the  soft  parts  is  always 
accompanied  by  increase  of  pain  and  aggravation  of  the  general 
symptoms.  These  are  not  relieved  by  opening  the  abscess;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  rather  increased.  From  the  wound  produced 
by  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  crop  forth  florid  granulations,  the 
discharge  becomes  thin  and  excoriating,  and  it  discolors  silver.  In 
a  little  time  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  contracts,  but  only  partially, 
leaving  a  passage  or  sinus,  which  leads  with  many  turns  and  wind- 
ings to  the  diseased  bone.  The  granulations  which  crown  these 
sinuses  are  deep  red  (crimson),  and  bleed  very  easily ;  round  the 
opening  for  some  distance  •  the  skin  is  thin,  contracted,  and  has  a 
peculiar  blue  look.  The  surgeon  will  naturally  pass  a  probe  into 
the  sinus,  and  endeavor  to  feel  therewith  the  rough  surface  of  dis- 
eased bone,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  not  come  at  once  upon 
such  surface,  for  the  turns  and  windings  of  the  sinus,  sometimes 
along  a  piece  of  fascia,  sometimes  round  a  tendinous  sheath,  may 
easily  check  the  passage  of  a  probe;  the  blue  circumference  to  a 
sinus  filled  with  bright  florid  granulations  is  a  sign  so  positive, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  not  being  able  at  once  to  reach  diseased  bone 
should  not  be  allowed  to  negative  its  inference.  A  little  patience 
and  some  ingenuity  will,  on  a  subsequent  visit,  find  the  proper 
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channel ;  but  never  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  feeling  tlie  diseased  bone 
should  tbe  probe  be  thrust  violently  tbrougli  opposing  structures. 
The  bone  is  found  rough,  but  generally  soft,  and  the  rotten  cancelli 
yield  a  little  to  gentle  pressure  with  the  probe,  the  superficial  por- 
tions breaking  away.  This  is  very  different  to  the  sensation  of  a 
necrosis,  and  it  is  important  that  the  two  should  be  distinguished ; 
hence  we  will  again  contrast  their  appearance. 

Diagnosis  between  Necrosis  and  Caries  in  the  Joint-end  op  a  Long 
Bone  during  the  Later  Stages. 


Symptoms  of  Necrosis. 

When  pus  forms  in  the  soft  parts,  and 
moi'e  particularly  when  it  has  been  let 
out,  the  symptoms  diminish. 


Sijmptoms  of  Caries. 

During  formation  of  pus  the  general 
and  local  symptoms  increase  in  intensity, 
and  continue  to  increase  even  after  an 
external  opening  has  been  made. 


The  sinuses  are  crowned  by  florid,  but  The  sinuses  are  crowned  by  florid 
not  brilliant,  granulations,  which  do  not  ,  brilliant  crimson  granulations,  which 
bleed    with    extreme    ease.       They    are  j  bleed  extremely  easily.     They  are  sur- 


surrounded  by  normal  or  slightly  altered 
skin.' 

The  pus  is  not  large  in  quantity,  and 
is  in  general  nearly  laudable. 

A  probe  passed  along  a  sinus  to  necro- 
tic bone  finds  the  passage  tolerably 
straight  and  simple.     The  bone  is  hard,  ]  windings  of  the  sinus.     The  surface  is 


rounded  by  thin  blue  contracted  skin.' 

The  pus  is  plentiful,  thin,  and  irrita- 
ting. 

A  probe  finds  the  diseased  bone  sur- 
face with  difiiculty  on    account  of  the 


brittle,  sometimes  movable.  Often  one 
may  feel  the  probe  pass  through  a  sinu- 
ous opening  (cloaca)  in  bone  before  it 
comes  to  the  dead  portion. 


rough,  slightly  yielding,  not  brittle, 
though  parts  give  way — it  gives  an  idea 
of  softness. 


Such  are  the  distinguishing  marks  as  far  merely  as  the  symp- 
toms relating  to  the  bone  disease  are  concerned.  The  actions  in- 
duced in  the  joint  are  also  very  different. 

Necrosis  sufficiently  near  to  implicate  the  joint,  produces,  when 
inflammation  is  set  up,  a  more  rapid  action,  with  fluid  efi'usion  into 


'  The  mouth  of  a  sinus  leading  to  a  necrotic  bone  puts  on  a  far  worse  appearance 
when  the  sequestrum,  having  become  loose,  begins  to  press  for  exit  against  the 
soft  parts,  the  granulations  then  become  crimson,  and  the  discharge  thin.  Even  a 
dressing  which  confines  the  matter,  or  a  passing  ill  state  of  health,  will  cause  the 
granulations  to  put  on  a  worse  appearance  for  a' time.  The  bad  appearance  of  the 
sinuses  leading  to  caries  never  changes  till  the  disease  begins  to  get  well.  Stro- 
meyer  (Handbuch  der  Chirurgie)  makes  a  similar  observation. 
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the  cavity ;  tlie  osseous  swelling  reaches,  however,  a  higher  point 
before  such  action  commences.  The  articulation  is  movable  with- 
out pain,  the  muscular  spasms  form  a  hardly  prominent  part  of  the 
disease,  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  flexors  rarely  takes  place 
to  any  marked  degree,  until  the  synovial  membrane  has  actually 
become  affected. 

The  carious  disease  has  on  the  contrary  brought  the  joint  into 
the  following  condition.  The  swelling  is  due  to  two  causes,  thick- 
ening of  the  subsynovial  tissues,  and  of  the  deep  fibrous  textures 
around  the  bone ;  it  is  hardly  at  all  due  to  effusion  into  the  joint 
cavity.  It  is  soft,  and  more  or  less  pulpy  throughout,  but  it  has  a 
foundation  of  very  considerable  hardness  over  the  diseased  bone, 
where  the  tumefaction  is  most  marked.  The  anatomical  osseous 
points  project  abnormally,  and  the  bone  is  tender  on  pressure. 
The  swelling  is  white,  the  skin  looking  sodden  and  unwholesome, 
and  it  is  marked  by  the  mouths  of  sinuses,  whence  pout  florid,  crim- 
son granulations,  bleeding  with  the  least  touch,  and  secreting  thin 
acrid  pus ;  the  limb  is  firmly  contracted,  the  joint  more  completely 
and  rigidly  flexed,  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  patient  is 
pale,  worn,  anxious,  and  any  attempt  at  movement  is  dreaded  in 
an  extreme  degree.  Some  of  the  symptoms,  as  those  having  refer- 
ence to  the  shape  of  the  swelling,  are  modified  by  the  sort  of  joint 
bones  in  which  the  disease  occurs ;  thus  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus 
no  such  strong  demarcation  can  be  felt,  tlie  tumefaction  is  more 
general,  and  much  effusion  into,  and  thickening  of,  the  tendinous 
sheaths  occur.  Again,  at  the  tarsus,  if  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  astragalus,  or  the  other  component  bones  be  affected,  it  is  not 
so  easy  clearly  to  define  the  original  locality  of  the  swelling,  the 
whole  foot  becoming  thick,  clumsy  and  puffy,  from  great  alteration 
of  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  other  fibrous  structures,  so  abund- 
ant in  this  position.  When  sinuses  have  formed,  their  position, 
and  the  direction  in  which  a  probe  strikes  on  diseased  bone,  must 
guide  the  surgeon  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  localit}''  of  the 
disease.  Even  in  this  stage  accurate  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  both  at  the  wrist  and  instep,  one 
of  the  small  bones  will  not  long  continue  ulcerating  without  in- 
volving others. 

The  muscular  spasm  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  this 
disease,  sometimes  produces  dislocation,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out.     (See  p.  246.)     It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  symptoms 
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of  spontaneous  luxation ;  every  surgeon  will  recognize  such,  as  soon 
as  lie  sees  it. 

Dislocation,  However;  although  an  occasional  accompaniment  of 
the  disease,  is  neither  a  constant  nor  necessary  result  of  articular 
caries;  when  it  does  occur,  the  symptoms  very  much  abate,  and  the 
patient  recovers  (if  recovery  it  may  be  called)  with  a  distorted  and 
probably  a  useless  limb.  If  the  disease  continue  to  get  worse, 
whether  dislocation  have  or  have  not  occurred,  the  j)ain  and  sleep- 
lessness increase,  hectic  is  set  up,  and  the  body  becomes  frightfully 
thin.  Abscesses  form  one  after  another,  at  first  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  afterwards  further  and  further  away  from  the  joint,  and  among 
the  deep  muscles ;  the  periosteum  of  the  shaft  itself  becomes  swollen 
and  may  be  felt  through  the  muscles  in  that  condition.  At  last, 
exhausted  by  discharge,  pain,  &c.,  the  patient  sinks  and  dies,  unless 
the  disease  be  removed  by  the  knife. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  malady  becomes  checked  rather 
suddenly.  When  the  symptoms  appear  all  tending  to  the  worst 
termination,  some  increase  of  constitutional  vigor  may  give  hopes, 
which  a  subsequent  visit  may  increase  until  the  surgeon  becomes 
justified  in  forming  a  more  favorable  prognosis  than  he  could  have 
done  shortly  before.  The  first  sign  of  this  improvement  is  amelio- 
ration in  the  general  health,  diminution  of  the  painful  starting  of 
the  limb,  better  sleep  at  night,  and  return  of  appetite.  The  local 
signs  are,  gradual  decrease  in  the  swelling  in  the  limb  and  of  ten- 
derness over  the  bone,  decrease  of  discharge  and  improvement  in 
its  quality,  gradual  diminution  of  the  abscesses  among  the  muscles 
and  closure  of  the  sinuses  without  opening  of  any  others,  accom- 
panied by  return  of  the  tissues  to  their  firmness  and  normal  resi- 
liency. It  is  sometimes  curious  to  observe  how  the  mouths  of  the 
sinuses  close  in  regular  order,  beginning  at  the  one  farthest  from, 
and  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  disease. 

Teeatment. 

First  Stage. — In  no  malady  is  the  command  veniente  succurite 
morbo  more  advantageously  obeyed  than  in  this.  If  the  patient 
come  under  judicious  treatment  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease, 
while  yet  the  symptoms  are  those  described  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  division  of  this  chapter,  he  should  have  a  very  fair 
chance  indeed  of  being  cured.  If  he  have  been  neglected,  and 
■      17 
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only  have  recourse  to  treatment  when  the  second  stage  has  com- 
menced, he  will  certainly  have  to  undergo  a  very  long  and  painful 
illness,  and  will  be  likely  to  recover  with  a  permanently  injured 
joint,  or  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation^  or  perhaps  he 
may  never  get  well  at  all. 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  from  whom  no  writer  of  the  present  day  would 
willingly  differ  on  the  subject  of  joint  disease,  has  discussed  the 
subject  of  treatment  too  generally,  and  his  remarks  refer,  I  believe, 
to  a  further  advanced  period  than  the  early  one,  now  under  our 
consideration.     The  earliest  condition  (marked  by  mere  pain,  reluc- 
tance or  inability  to  move  the  joint,  and  some  not  easily  perceptible 
swelling,  while  yet  there  is  no  muscular  spasm  or  starting  pains  at 
night)  should,  in  all  but  the  most  feeble  constitutions,  be  treated, 
I  am  quite  sure,  more  actively  than  he  has  advised.     T^70  classes 
of  cases  come  under  our  notice — the  one  very  chronic,  the  other 
less  so  ;  either  may  occur  in  delicate,  and  pale,  or  in  fat  and  florid, 
children.     Such  circumstances  make  a  difference  in  the  kind,  but 
scarcel}^  in  the  vigor  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.     At  p.  129, 
two  forms  of  struma  were  described ;  at  p.  147,  the  treatment  best 
adapted  to  each.     Kow,  although  either  strumous  state  may  light 
up  an  inflammation  in  any  tissue  of  the  body,  the  slow,  long-pend- 
ing osteitis  belongs  especially  to  the  coarse  clumsy  condition  of 
struma,  as  a  deep  sluggish  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  with  conges- 
tion of  neighboring  parts,  is  an  accompaniment  of  that  form  of  the 
disease.     But  inflammation  of  an  epiphysis  may  also  be  developed 
by  the  struma  with  fine  connective  tissues,  yet  such  disease  is  more 
rare,  more  active,  getting  either  well  or  worse  more  quickly.     It  is 
comparable  to  the  superficial,  rather  ephemeral  and  non-congestive 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  which  leaves  a  thin  but  expanded 
nebula  on  the  surface.     Let  us  take  our  example  of  treatment  from 
what  we  see  of  its  efi:ects  on  the  eyes.     The  patient  comes  with  the 
eyes  watering  and  discharging  a  thick  Meibomian  secretion,  hold- 
ing down  his  head,  and  dreading  light  beyond  everything.   A  brisk 
but  not  drastic  purge  with  mercury  is  administered,  and  when  it 
has  acted  and  brought  away  the  thick  mucus  that  hangs  about  the 
lining  of  the  intestine,  he  is  able  to  look  at  the  light  without  much 
difficulty,  and  the  brunt  of  the  disease  is  passed.     It  has  been  my 
fate  to  see  cases,  that  had  hung  about  for  weeks,  and  whose  treat- 
ment had  been  judicious,  except  that  from  want  of  a  clear  intestinal 
surface  medicines  could  not  be  absorbed.     Such  a  purge  has  been 
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always  productive  of  benefit,  and  allowed  tlie  medicines,  perhaps 
tlie  same  as  were  previously  useless,  to  liave  their  proper  effect. 
If,  then,  a  child  be  brought  to  the  surgeon  with  the  early  symp- 
toms of  articular  osteitis,  if  he  be  gross,  somewhat  coarsely  moulded, 
and  have  the  discolorations  of  skin  described  at  p.  130,  he  should 
be  treated  by  an  immediate  purge  containing  mercurj',  which  is  to 
be  repeated  if  necessary. 

This  simple  means,  though  strongly  insisted  upon,  is  not  intended 
to  be  held  up  as  a  cure  of  early  osteitis ;  it  is  the  mere  initiative. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  administration  of  mercury  in  stru- 
mous disease :  probably  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  medi- 
cine is  intended  only  to  apply  to  its  use  when  pushed  far  enough 
to  touch  the  gums.  Let  me  again  illustrate  the  applicability  of 
the  remedy  by  referring  to  strumous  ophthalmia  in  a  later  stage 
than  when  it  was  before  used  as  an  example — -when  the  cornea  has 
begun  to  be  dull  in  one  or  more  spots;  beginning  in  fact  to  ulcerate. 
I  have  seen  treated,  and  formerly  have  myself  treated  such  cases, 
with  iodide  of  potass,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonic 
and  antistrumous  remedies  without  avail ;  then,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  few  very  mild  mercurials,  have  stopped  the  tendency  to 
ulceration,  or  have  healed  ulcers  already  produced.  In  the  same 
way  as  before  we  may  apply  the  remedy  found  useful  for  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  in  one  place  to  the  same  disease  in  another.  The 
prescription  which  I  generally  use  in  this  form  of  epiphysal  inflam- 
mation is  one  grain,  or,  for  strong  children,  two  grains  of  gray 
powdar,  with  one  grain  of  quinine,  night  and  morning:  such  a  close 
I  continue  during  two,  three,  or  even  four  days,  then  give  the  qui- 
nine alone  at  the  same  intervals.  The  mercury  should  never  be 
pushed  beyond  a  slight  alterative  effect,  and  is  not  to  be  rej)eated 
unless  the  skin  and  eyes  again  become  muddy  and  thick  in  hue. 
Yery  many  early  inflammations  of  a  joint-end  in  this  particular 
constitution  come  under  my  care  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  above  mode  of  treat- 
ment as  capable  (combined  of  course  with  suitable  local  means)  of 
checking  the  diseased  action  in  a  large  number  of  instances. 

Strumous  persons,  with  thin  skin,  clear  bright  complexion,  and 
fi.nely-cut  features,  are  not  benefited  by  mercury,  even  in  slight 
alterative  doses;  neither  is  a  purge,  as  above  described,  required, 
so  constantly,  as  in  the  coarse-conditioned  struma,  and  such  remedy 
must  be  of  a  non-irritating  description.     Cases  in  which  a  bone 
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inflammation  is  developed  in  tlie  delicate-formed  strmna  are  marked 
bj  a  higlier  degree  of  pallor  and  debility  than  is  present  in  any 
other  form  of  commencing  scrofulous  disease — except,  j)erliaps,  in 
a  rapid  species  of  pbthisis.  The  inflammation  itself  is  less  chronic 
in  quality,  and  tends  to  pass  more  quickly  into  suppuration  than 
the  sluggish  inflammation  of  the  other  form  of  strumous  disease. 
The  local  treatment  should  be  more  decidedly  and  actively  counter- 
irritant,  but  as  little  debilitating  as  possible ;  e.  g.,  blisters  allowed 
to  heal  at  once,  and  repeated  on  various  parts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  disease,  or  the  actual  cautery;  while  all  such  remedies  as 
issues  or  setons,  that  keep  up  a  continuous  and  debilitating  dis- 
charge, are  inadmissible.  Of  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  steel  we 
need  not  speak  more  especially  here.  Their  great  value  in  this 
form  of  strumous  disease  was  pointed  out  at  p.  143. 

Iodine  simple,  or  combined  with  potassium,  and  its  action  on 
struma,  were  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  V. :  we  need 
only  observe  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  is  reputed  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  osteal  inflammations ;  but  my  observation  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  its  action  is  more  beneficial  in  those  forms  that 
lead  to  the  production  of  new  bone,  than  in  those  which  tend  to 
necrosis  or  rapid  caries ;  and  the  results  of  some  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  seem  to  show  that  its  administration  has 
increased  the  tendency  to  suppuration ;  at  all  events  it  is  not 
adapted  to  cases  of  this  latter  kind  of  strumous  disease.  Many 
persons  have,  on  theoretical  chemical  grounds,  been  tempted  to 
recommend  the  administration  of  some  remedy  containing  an  osse- 
ous constituent,  or  constituents.  Phosphoric  acid,  lime-water,  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime,  have  been  thus  advised.  My  experience  of  the 
first  is,  that  it  acts  like  any  mild  mineral  acid;  of  the  second,  that 
it  disorders  the  stomach  without  i^roducing  any  effect  on  the  bones ; 
and  of  the  last,  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the  system  or  malady 
whatever. 

Locally,  the  first  and  most  important  indication  is  the  main- 
tenance of  entire  rest.  Beyond  this  Brodie  condemns  all  local 
treatment  as  positively  injurious,  and  more  especially  the  repeated 
application  of  leeches ;  while  Stromeyer'  says,  that  in  all  but  leuco- 
phlegmatic,  nearly  chlorotic  children,  their  use,  if  frequently  re- 
peated, is  very  great ;  and  he  adds — "  Until  I  became  a  hospital 

'  "Ilaiidbuch  der  Chirurgie,"  p.  490. 
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surgeon,  I  myself  liad  but  a  small  opinion  of  their  value  in  scrofu- 
lous joint-disease ;  but  afterwards  I  became  persuaded  of  their  use." 
In  mj  experience  only  one  case  has  occurred  in  which  I  deemed 
it  advisable  to  apply  leeches.  On  that  occasion  I  ordered  three, 
and  the  effects  were  beneficial.  The  inflammation  followed  a  fall, 
and  was  rather  more  acute  than  in  the  generality  of  cases.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  Brodie  and  Stromeyer  differ  because  they  do  not 
sufficiently  define  the  particular  cases  of  which  they  speak.  In  the 
very  chronic  malady,  when  the  joint-end  is  not  tender  nor  hot,  in 
fact  only  suffers  those  symptoms  which  indicate  congestion,  all  local 
treatment  beyond  rest  is  injurious.  Such  cases  depend  on  consti- 
tutional causes :  in  all  probability  every  one  of  the  joint-ends  will 
be  large,  and  the  one  which  appears  painful  is  only  a  little  clift'er- 
ently  circumstanced  to  the  others.  Fresh  air,  sea  bathing  if  possi- 
ble, good  food — in  fact,  the  best  hygienic  treatment  and  tonic 
regimen,  afford  the  greatest  probability  of  cure.  Any  irritation 
to  a  part  thus  circumstanced  could  only  tend  to  change  the  con- 
gestion into  an  inflammation.  The  limb  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and 
this  in  a  manner,  if  the  nature  of  the  joint  allow,  that  does  not 
altogether  preclude  exercise — and  certainly  not  fresh  air.  If  any 
local  treatment  at  all  beyond  this  be  used,  it  should  be  soothing 
and  tonic.  I  have  seen  benefit  from  a  cold  douche  after  the  ordi- 
nary ablutions  of  childhood  had  been  finished ;  but  to  debilitate 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  irritate  the  part,  not  as  yet  inflamed, 
by  blisters,  &c.,  is  decidedly  injurious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  a 
quickly  growing  child  acquires  from  some  accident  or  undiscovered 
cause,  inflammation  of  an  epiphysis,  which  is  much  more  decided 
and  rapid.  In  such  cases,  the  part,  if  superficial,  will  be  tender 
and  hot,  the  symptoms  in  fact  mark  an  active  state,  and  require  a 
more  decided  plan  of  treatment  than  the  above;  perfect  rest  by 
means  of  a  splint  must  be  secured,  and  counter-irritation  at  some 
distance  from  the  inflamed  part  be  used.  The  form  of  counter-irri- 
tant must  depend  on  the  patient's  age,  strength,  and  irritability;  a 
blister,  the  liquor  vesicatorius,  or  other  preparations  of  the  Spanish 
fly,  occasionally  produce  unpleasant  effects  in  very  young  children ; 
a  repetition  of  rapid  sinapisms  is,  in  such  instances,  preferable; 
suf&cient  distance  from  the  inflamed  spot  is  already  procured  by 
nature,  when  the  joint  lies  deep,  as  the  hip  or  the  shoulder ;  but  if 
the  attack  be  at  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  counter-irritant 
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should  be  applied  above  tlie  inner  condyle,  wliicb.  is  the  part  most 
frequently  inflamed ;  when  the  skin  has  been  acted  upon  by  "what- 
ever irritant  the  surgeon  has  employed,  it  is  judicious  to  keep  up 
the  action  for  some  time,  by  means  of  a  stimulating  liniment  or 
otherwise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  particular  means  of 
inflaming  the  skin;  every  surgeon  who  is  alive  to  the  resources  of 
his  art  has  a  dozen  such  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  will  take  care  to 
adapt  the  power  of  his  remedy  to  the  violence  of  each  case.  It  is 
always  to  be  borne  strongly  in  mind,  that  during  the  stage  of  con- 
gestion, or  early  inflammation,  it  is  very  generally  possible  to 
procure  resolution  without  further  mischief,  but  that  when  once 
suppuration  has  begun,  it  is  barely  possible  to  prevent  caries,  and 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  joint. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  diagnosis  between  caries,  necrosis,  and 
central  abscess  in  the  bone,  becomes  so  important ;  for  if  the  surgeon 
can  decide  from  the  sort  of  pain,  the  quality  of  the  swelling,  and 
the  condition  of  skin  over  it,  that  he  has  to  do  with  the  two 
last,  and  not  the  first,  he  may,  by  prompt  interference,  save  not 
merely  a  great  deal  of  pain,  but  perhaps  the  joint.  It  is  useless  to 
interfere  before  the  necrosis  have  formed  and  separated,  for  even 
were  a  good  deal  of  inflamed  bone  to  be  cut  away  the  action  would 
not  thereby  be  limited;  but  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  surface 
leads  us  to  conclude  the  bone  loose,  or  as  soon  as  an  external  open- 
ing has  formed,  it  is  well,  be  the  object  to  find  an  abscess  or  dead 
bone,  to  trephine,  and  to  search  for  what  has  been  expected.  If 
the  necrosis  include  some  of  the  joint  surface,  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance, the  treatment  would  no  doubt  hasten  on  a  suppurative 
synovitis ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the  disease  only 
skirts  this  localit}^,  which  would,  however,  become  involved  in  the 
future  ulceration  and  suppuration  around  the  sequestrum.  The 
surgeon,  before  forcibly  tearing  away  the  necrotic  portion,  will 
carefully  examine  the  extent  of  that  part,  which  runs  towards  the 
joint,  and  adapt  his  procedure  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
When  the  disease  is  an  abscess  in  the  head  of  a  bone,  no  hesitation 
should  cause  delay ;  as  soon  as  the  osteal  and  periosteal  thickening, 
and  the  peculiar  pains  which  accompany  that  malady  appear,  the 
trephi^e  should  be  applied,  and  the  nearer  the  disease  be  to  a  joint, 
the  more  rapidly  and  decidedly  should  we  act. 

When  those  peculiar  starting  pains  come  on,  which  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  second  stage,  the  surgeon  knows  that  his 
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struggle  witli  tlie  disease  becomes  more  serious/  and  that  his 
utmost  skill  will  be  needed  to  save  the  joint.  These  pains,  which, 
as  already  stated,  I  believe  to  supervene  when  the  inflammation 
attacks  the  bone  immediately  beneath  the  articular  lamella,  begin 
by  degrees;  in  the  first  week  or  two  of  their  appearance,  they  may 
not  form  a  subject  of  sj)ecial  complaint,  and  they  may  not  be  pre- 
sent every  night,  but  only  occasionally;  they  gradually,  however, 
become  more  severe  and  constant,  until  they  are,  par  excellence,  the 
great  horror  of  the  disease.  As  these  pains  increase  in  severity,  so 
does  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  (chiefly  flexors)  increase 
in  power,  and  the  malposition  of  the  joint  become  more  decided 
and  fixed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  proper  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  to  fight  against  the  irritation,  and  to  counteract  the  muscu- 
lar contraction. 

Medicinal  Sedatives  are  all  but  useless.  I  have  given  opium  in 
a  sufficient  dose,  and  have  heard  the  next  day,  that  the  patient 
slept  no  better,  and  was  not  freer  from  the  dreaded  starting.  I 
have  then  given  a  larger  dose,  and  taken  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  patient  at  night.  It  was  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  depth  of 
the  sleep  during  the  quiet  intervals,  but  the  startings  were  of  the 
same  sort  as  already  described  (p.  136).  I  place  great  reliance 
upon  opium  in  many  forms  of  painful  disease ;  some  surgeons  have 
confidence  in  its  action  upon  the  pain  now  under  consideration,  but 
among  the  multitude  of  cases  in  which  I  have  used  it  and  seen  it 
used,  not  one  has  given  me  any  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Indeed,  were 
it  here  affirmed  that  the  drug  increased  spasmodic  startings,  the 
statement  would  have  great  support  from  analogy,  and  such  an 
idea  has  certainly  not  been  contradicted  by  the  action  of  such 
remedy  in  any  one  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  Hyoscy- 
amus  is  far  too  feeble  to  act  against  so  violent  a  symptom ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  conium.  The  tincture  of  sumbul,  as  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore,  seems  to  me  more  efficacious,  but  the 
whole  class  of  remedies  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  this  particular 
object.  Much  more  faith  may  be  placed  in  a  diffusible  stimulant 
given  at  night.  Sulphuric  ether,  compound  spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether,  chloroform  dissolved  in  alcohol,  are  all  valuable ;  a  pleasanter 

'  Let  me  again  warn  the  attendant  against  placing  confidence  in  a  nurse's  re- 
port, without  subjecting  her  to  strict  cross-examination.  I  have  excluded  from 
my  descriptions  all  that  has  particular  reference  to  the  hip,  to  whose  diseases 
a  special  chapter  is  devoted. 
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and  perliaps  quite  as  efficacious  a  means,  is  a  little  scalded  port  or 
slierry,  and  these  in  my  experience  have  done  more  good  than  se- 
datives ;  but  if  the  latter  medicines  are  to  be  administered,  they 
should  be  combined  with  the  stimulant.  During  this  period  of 
the  disease,  tonics  should  be  of  the  haematic  character,  such  as 
quinine,  iron  mineral,  acids,  bitters,  rather  than  of  the  nutritive 
form  as  cod-liver  oil,  sarsaparilla,  &c. ;  but  if  the  patient  be  losing 
flesh  rather  rapidly,  then  the  oil  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  them. 

The  Local  Means  of  subduing  the  spasmodic  startings  are  several. 
When  these  pains  set  in,  the  patient  is  usually  treated  with  some 
more  powerful  counter-irritant  than  those  which  have  been  at 
present  advised,  namely  by  caustic,  or  perhaps  by  the  actual 
cautery,  and  nearly  always  with  the  effect  of  subduing  the  pain. 
It  does  not  apparently  matter  what  caustic  be  used  to  destroy  the 
skin,  as  far  as  this  one  effect  is  concerned ;  but  the  hot  iron  acts 
most  decidedly.  After  any  application  which  causes  destruction 
of  the  skin  to  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece  or  upwards,  the  start- 
ing pains,  and  the  vague  but  distressing  sensations  along  the  shaft 
of  the  bone,  will  very  much  diminish  or  cease  altogether.  But  let 
us  not  be  blinded  by  this  apparently  great  step ;  before  the  sore 
thus  made  can  be  healed,  the  pain  will  return,  sometimes  with  less 
violence  than  before,  sometimes  with  even  greater.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  power  of  looking  into  the  joint,  and  finding  out  whether 
the  disease  stood  still  during  the  absence  of  pain  ;  but  we  see  cases 
run  their  course  from  end  to  end  under  the  constant  application  of 
issues,  and  the  occasional  use  of  setons,  so  that  the  skin  action  and 
the  bone  action  are  not  incompatible.  Whether  or  not  any  treat- 
ment has  the  power  of  checking  so  slow  an  action  as  caries  is  a 
point  so  difficult  of  proof,  that  one  ought  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
refusing  all  credit  to  a  remedy  which  has  been  trusted  in  by  some 
of  our  best  surgeons.  Still  I  must  confess  great  scepticism  in  the 
value  of  such  ineans  in  this  disease.  When  the  starting  pains  first 
commence,  that  is,  according  to  our  belief,  when  the  bone  cancelli 
underlying  the  joint  surface  first  become  inflamed,  such  application 
may  be  of  avail :  a  case  was  thus  treated  by  myself,  which  would 
apparently  have  gone  on  to  caries,  had  not  the  cautery  been  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  which  have  been 
tlius  treated  even  very  early,  and  yet  have  run  on  to  ulceration, 
&c.     It  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  whether  such  treatment  does 
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any  good  even  in  tlie  earliest  part  of  tlie  second  stage;  and  under 
sucli  circumstances,  if  the  patient  be  in  pretty  good  healtli,  I  would 
o-ive  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but  issues  should  never  exclude 
other  treatment,  nor  should  so  blind  a  reliance  be  placed  on  their 
value  that  one  after  another  be  opened,  while  the  patient  loses 
strength,  appetite,  and  sleep. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  this  remedy  later  on,  in  the 
second  or  in  the  third  stage.  When  the  starting  pains  have  lasted 
some  time,  when  the  patient  is  worn,  and  shows  marks  of  debility, 
when  the  face  becomes  expressive  of  suffering,  the  use  of  caustic, 
even  of  the  far  more  painless  cautery  iron,  is  not  advisable.  Such 
applications  are  made,  we  know,  very  frequently,  and  will  always 
be  tempting,  because  their  first  effect  is  to  quell  the  starting  pains ; 
but  they  return  at  this  time  much  more  quickly  than  at  the  first 
part  of  this  stage.  If,  in  the  beginning,  we  could  subdue  the 
spasms  by  these  means  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  we  can  at  the 
latter  end  hardly  stave  them  off  over  two  or  three  nights;  they 
will,  in  fact,  begin  to  return  before  the  slough  has  separated,  and 
then  the  treatment  will  have  added  an  open  sore  to  the  other  causes 
of  debility  and  irritation.^  The  application,  when  pus  is  formed  in 
the  soft  parts,  is  to  be  still  further  deprecated.  Our  patient  is  by 
that  time  in  a  sufficiently  weak  and  irritable  condition  to  render 
such  means  worse  than  useless. 

By  denying  all  but  a  small  value  to  exutories,  and  allowing  that 
value  only  in  the  earlier  stages,  we  do  not  affirm  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  in  these  cases.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  except  in  very  few  instances,  we  ever  can 
cure  a  chronic  disease :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  put  the  patient  in 
the  best  possible  position  for  getting  well ;  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
move as  much  as  possible  the  morhi  causa.  We  cannot,  in  the 
present  instance,  rapidly  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease — it  lies 
deep  rooted  in  the  original  constitution ;  but  we  may  remove  the 
condition  which  keeps  up  and  aggravates  the  morbid  irritation,  and 
which,  while  continuing,  prevents  any  real  improvement.  These 
conditions  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  continuous  pressure  which  the 
muscular  tension  causes  one  bone  to  exert  on  the  other,  the 
deformity  and  forced  position  thereby  produced,  and  the  short 
sudden  spasms,  which  seem  also  to  originate  in  that  pressure. 

'  The  whole  of  these  remarks  are  strictly  limited  to  caries  as  a  primary  disease 
of  a  joint  bone. 
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The  first  treatment  necessary  for  tliis  condition  is  to  place  and 
keep  the  limb  in  a  proper  position  (the  proper  posture  for  each 
joint  has  already  been  discussed,  p.  151),  and  if  the  case  have  come 
under  skilled  treatment  so  late  that  a  false  posture  have  already 
been  assumed  and  maintained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  it  for 
the  true  one.  This  may  be  done  suddenly,  and  by  force,  while  the 
patient  is  under  chloroform — the  contractions  being  stretched,  and 
giving  way;  or  it  may  be  effected,  also  under  chloroform,  with 
subcutaneous  section  of  all  those  tendons  which  oppose  the  change 
of  posture.  Again,  the  stretching  may  be  brought  about  by  de- 
grees, either  with  or  without  section  of  the  muscles.  It  is  often 
astonishing  to  find  how  much  this  mere  change  alleviates  pain,  if 
the  right  means  have  been  used ;  but  if  the  wrong  ones  have  been 
practised,  the  stretching  of  the  muscles  and  fibrous  structures  pro- 
duces violent  spasm  and  contraction,  to  which  the  splint  prevents 
the  limb  yielding,  and  which  produces  intolerable  pain.  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tendons  ought  to  have  been 
divided ;  and  even  after  the  limb  have  been  straightened,  division  of 
all  the  flexors  (sometimes  of  one  or  more  other  muscles)  subdues 
at  once  the  consequent  pain.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  choose  our  cases  for  either  measure  so  fairly,  that  we 
neither  use  mere  force,  and  be  subsequently  obliged  by  the  patient's 
sufferings  to  divide  the  tendons,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  we 
to  cut  unnecessarily  a  single  muscle.  The  success,  then,  in  our 
choice  of  means  will  depend  on  careful  judgment  of  the  condition 
of  the  parts.  If  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  have  ceased  to  be 
active,  but  have  become  passive  contracture,  not  sufficient  to  cause 
much  deformity  by  flexion,  we  need  not  divide  the  tendons.' 
When  the  contraction  is  active,  the  muscles  will  only  bear  very 
slight  stretching  without  producing  great  pain,  and  this  condition 
must  be  judged  by  the  sensation  which  the  flexor  side  of  the  limb 
offers  to  the  touch.  Yery  little  practice  will  enable  the  hand  to 
distinguish  pretty  accurately  between  the  corky  sensation  of  a  con- 
tracted and  the  cordy  one  of  a  contractured  muscle.  However, 
more  weight  may  be  laid  upon  the  amount  of  the  clonic  spasms : 

'  The  term  "  much  deformity"  in  the  text  is  relative — its  value  consists  in  the 

size  of  tlie  angle  through  which  we  mxist  draw  the  limb  in  order  to  get  it  into  the 

•  desired  position.     In  most  instances,  when  this  is  about,  or  less  than,  half  a  right 

angle,  or  230,  •w'e  would  say  the  deformity  is  not  great ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 

that  the  longer  the  muscle  the  greater  distance  may  we  stretch  it  with  imx^unity. 
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when  these  are  present  to  a  distressing  extent,  it  is  unwise  sud- 
denly to  alter  the  position  of  the  limb,  save  to  a  very  small  extent, 
without  dividing  the  opposing  tendon  or  tendons.  I  have  seen  this 
done,  and  formerly  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  done  it  myself; 
but  will  not  again,  unless  under  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, quickly  straighten  a  joint  without  tenotomy  while 
active  spasm  continues.  When  the  limb  has  been  placed  in  a 
proper  position,  and  opposing  tendons  divided,  the  sharp  starting- 
pains  cease  nearly  or  altogether,  and  no  local  treatment  beyond  a 
well-adapted  splint  is  necessary. 

Many  cases  come  under  notice  in  a  condition  when  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  have  recourse  to  sudden  alteration  of  position.  Such  are 
the  earlier  stages,  while  yet  the  deformity  of  limb  and  rigidity  of 
muscle  are  small ;  or  later  stages,  in  which,  owing  to  treatment,  the 
deformity  may  be  slight,  but  the  muscle  is  passively  contractured, 
and  starting  pains  form  no  very  prominent  symptom.  In  such  cases 
a  splint,  adapted  with  a  screw,  or  other  means  of  tension  may  be 
applied,  and  a  gradual  system  of  straightening  may  be  adopted. 
This  may  fail,  however,  in  certain  instances,  by  lighting  up  a  return 
of  clonic  spasm,  or  producing  great  pain,  even  some  inflammation 
of  the  joint;  it  is  then  advisable  to  leave  off  the  splint,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  more  rapid  means  of  overcoming  malposition. 
Another  splint,  presently  to  be  described,  wherein  India-rubber 
springs  form  the  active  extending  force,  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
used  with  advantage.  It  is  better  than  the  screw  splints,  because 
the  power  is  a  constant  and  equable  quantity,  while  that  of  the 
screw  is  a  quantity  which  increases  by  sudden  and  unequal  incre- 
ments. 

If  the  joint  have  been  straightened  with  the  help  of  tenotomy, 
little  more,  as  already  has  been  said,  is  necessary  to  subdue  these 
pains ;  but  if  it  have  been  thought  advisable  not  to  divide  any 
tendons,  or  if  the  case  have  been  seen  before  any  deformity  has  come 
on,  other  means  may  be  adopted  to  overcome  the  sharp  starting 
pains,  and  with  them  that  action,  whereby  they  are  accompanied, 
rapid  ulceration  of  bone.  It  has  been  said  that  these  are  greatly 
aggravated  by,  and  at  last  probably  altogether  dependent  upon, 
the  pressure  of  one  bone  on  another,  increased  by  the  muscular 
contraction.  To  counteract  such  force  I  have  invented  a  form  of 
splint,  and  find  much  advantage  in  its  use.  The  principle  of  its 
construction  is  to  make  a  strong  India-rubber  spring,  or  accumulator, 
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Fig.  16. 


act  as  both,  extending  and  counter-extending  force.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  fastened  by  eacli  end  to  a  piece  of  catgut 
that  plays  round  pulleys,  attached  to  either  end 
of  the  splint.  I  will  describe  particularly  the 
arrangement  for  the  knee.  A  long  Desault's 
splint  is  furnished  at  its  upper  part  with  a  loop 
of  strong  wire,  or  of  steel  (a),  which  carries  a 
small  pulley,  and  which  projects  outwards  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  lower  part  is  provided 
witli  a  bar  running  across  the  space  of  the  notch, 
and  also  carrying  a  pulley  (d).  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  splint,  projecting  inwards  an  inch  or  an 
incli  and  a  half,  is  another  loop,  carrying  a  third 
pulley  (e).  a  perineal  band  (b),  passing  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb  and  splint,  has  a  piece 
of  rather  thin  catgut  (violin  string  A  or  D)  at- 
tached to  it,  which  going  through  the  upper  loop 
of  wire  runs  round  the  pulley  (a),  is  brought 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  splint,  and  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  India-rubber  accumulator  (c). 
Round  the  foot  and  ankle  are  fastened  two  pieces 
of  webbing  (f),  which  lace  over  the  instep,  and 
to  both  sides  of  whicli  is  sewn  tape,  forming  a 
loop  below  the  sole  of  the  foot.^  This  tape  af- 
fords attachment  to  another  piece  of  catgut,  whicli 

plays  over  the  pulleys,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  splint  (e  and  d),  and 

is  tied  to  the  other  end  of  the  accumulator  (c),  with  the  fitting 

amount  of  tension. 


'  A  broad  well-padded  leather  strap  going  round  the  ankle  is  as  good,  and  strap- 
ping plaster,  as  described  in  Chapter  XIV.,  is  better  than  either.  A  few  little  con- 
trivances will  be  found  to  aid  in  the  ease  with  which  the  apparatus  may  be 
adapted.  For  instance,  extension  need  not  be  made  on  the  perineal  strap  when 
the  splint  is  bandaged  on  the  limb  ;  but  the  accumulator  may  be  fixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  wooden  splint.  There  will  be  some  tendency  to  ride  upward,  owing  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  catgut  passes  round  the  lower  pulley  ;  hence  the  perineal 
band  should  be  fastened  to  the  splint,  and  the  tension  on  it  will  be  veiy  slight. 
(See  Chapter  XIV.)  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  the  accumulator  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  splint,  and  to  fasten  to  the  lower  catgut  a  piece  of  tape  which 
can  be  readily  tied  and  untied  from  the  ring  in  the  India-rubber.  This  being  a 
treatise  upon  a  special  subject,  the  author  has  no  right  to  turn  to  another,  but  he 
must  point  out  the  value  of  this  extending  force  in  fractures  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigli.     In  caries  of  the  vertebra  some  modilication  of  it  may  be  found  useful. 
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TMs  splint  may,  hy  fitting  modifications  very  easily  applied,  be 
adapted  to  any  joint.'  It  is  very  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce gradual  extension  of  a  joint,  as  of  the  knee ;  or,  when  properly 
adapted,  of  any  other  articulation.  The  ordinary  plan  of  attaching 
a  weight  to  the  end  of  the  foot,  for  extension,  and  fastening  the 
patient  by  cords  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  for  counter-extension, 
does  not  answer,  as  it  produces  such  weariness,  that  no  person  can 
bear  the  constraint  long  enough  to  allow  of  much  benefit.  This 
mode  of  getting  extension  and  counter-extension  on  the  splint 
itself,  confines  nothing  but  the  joint,  and  even  that  to  as  slight  a 
degree  as  may  be  desirable ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  slightly 
bent  knee,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  bandage  the  apparatus 
to  the  limb  ;  the  force  of  the  spring  keeps  it  sufficiently  in  place. 
It  is  important  only  that  the  anklet  and  perineal  band  should  be 
duly  padded  and  kept  clean. 

Besides  the  mere  power  of  straightening  a  bent  joint  (only  a 
secondary  use  of  the  splint,  and  not  that  for  which  it  was  invented), 
the  India-rubber  spring  counteracts  that  force,  which  presses  the 
bones  too  violently  together,  thereby  producing  the  spasm,  keeping 
up  the  irritation  and  the  caries.  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  pains 
yield  gradually  to  this  contractile  force:  it  appears,  by  its  unvarying, 
constant,  and  yet  not  unyielding  power,  to  tire  out  the  muscles,  to 
overcome  their  spasm,  and  to  keep  the  joint  surfaces,  if  not  asunder, 
still  not  pressing  together.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  all  the 
straps  and  bands  be  padded,  and  fitted  with  the  nicest  care. 

These  means,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  them  reaches,  do  not  fail 
in  subduing  to  a  great  extent,  or  altogether,  the  distressing  starting- 
pains,  which  so  wear  the  patient  with  anxiety  and  sleeplessness ; 
but  there  is  another  more  powerful  and  more  heroic  method,  namel}^, 
to  cut  through  the  tendons  of  the  contracting  muscles.  This  plan 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  cases  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  and  he  gives  the  most  favorable  report  of  its  efficacy. 
It  has  been  objected  to  such  treatment,  that  when  the  tendons  re- 
unite, the  same  set  of  symptoms  must  recur;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  muscles  are  lengthened  by  this  means,  and 
would  not  therefore  act  with  such  power,  and  that  any  extending 
force  can  be  used  with  the  greater  efficacy.  I  have  never  performed 
tenotomy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  starting  pains,  when 

'  A  special  description  of  its  form,  as  applicable  to  hip-joint  disease,  is  given  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject. 
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tlae  limb  lias  been  quite  straiglit,  but  have  done  so  to  relieve  them, 
wlien  produced  by  forcible  extension^  witli  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  does  not  exist  any  valid  objection  to  the  operation,  and  if 
tlie  mere  application  of  an  extending  force  does  not  produce  the 
desired  result;  I,  having  seen  tenotomy  relieve  starting  pains,  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  such  means,  since  no  discoverable  evil  follows 
the  operation. 

These  remedies  and  appliances  are  applicable  to  the  second  and 
third  stage  of  the  disease,  but  in  this  latter,  there  comes  on  another 
symptom  which  indeed  marks  its  destructive  course ;  namely,  for- 
mation and  burrowing  of  abscess  in  the  periarticular  tissues,  and 
among  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  No  treatment  whatever  is  the 
best  treatment  of  these  abscesses ;  to  open  them  is  a  very  great 
error;  such  interference  always  produces  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms :  this  result,  indeed,  follows  their  bursting,  hence  every 
treatment  that  might  hasten  such  event;;  is  to  be  avoided ;  neither 
poultices,  pressure,  iodine,  nor  other  application  is  useful,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  All  that  art  can  do  to  effect  a  cure  is,  as  before  said, 
to  place  the  limb  in  the  best  possible  position  for  getting  well ;  to 
counteract,  by  one  or  more  of  the  methods  laid  down,  the  morbid 
muscular  contractions ;  and  to  support  by  all  means  in  our  power 
the  general  health  of  the  patient.  All  the  best  applications  of  the 
highest  art  will  sometimes,  however,  fail,  and  if  the  surgeon's  efibrts 
be  unable  to  cure  the  joint,  they  must  be  ultimately  directed  to  save 
life,  and  some  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  disease  must  be 
resorted  to.  These  form  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter,  and  the 
reasons  weighing  for  and  against  each  are  fully  given. 

Cases  of  this  Disease. 

Case  L. — William  Butcher,  aged  28,  from  Alford,  near  Guildford,  came 
into  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  1.3tli  March,  1860,  with  disease  of  the 
right  wrist.  Mr.  Hancock,  under  whose  care  the  man  came,  kindly  made 
the  patient  over  to  me. 


About  ten  months  ago  the  wrist  became  painful ;  he  "thinks  he  sprained 
it,  and  tried  pumping  on  it.     At  last,  not  being  able  to  work,  he  had  to 
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go  to  the  Union  ;  the  medical  man  lanced  the  wrist  once  and  applied  lin- 
seed poultices.  Starting  pains  came  on  about  a  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  ;  the  wrist  is  much  swollen  and  shapeless ;  the  tendinous 
sheaths,  both  at  the  back  and  in  front,  participate  in  the  swelling ;  the 
whole  is  puffy  and  doughy,  with  harder  and  softer  parts  ;  the  end  of  the 
ulna  is  enlarged  ;  over  the  back  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and 
ring-finger  behind,  there  is  a  greater  tumefaction,  which  fluctuates  ;  over 
the  back  of  the  unciform  there  is  the  mouth  of  a  sinus,  which  still  weeps. 

It  was.  explained  to  him  that  there  was  little  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  save  the  wrist ;  but  before  having  recourse  to  the  last  resort  he 
wished  to  have  some  means  tried.  It  was  determined  to  use  tlie  actual 
cautery,  though  without  hope  of  checking  the  suppuration  then  going  on 
in  the  bones.  Accordingly,  under  chloroform,  three  lines  were  drawn  with 
the  hot  iron. 

16th  April.  The  cautery  lines  are  all  healed;  but,  as  expected,  no  im- 
provement has  taken  place. 

5th  May.  I  amputated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  wrist-joint, 
and  afterwards  examined  the  part. 

Examination. — Tendons  of  extensors  with  their  sheaths  of  thumb  and 
index  healthy ;  common  extensoi's  matted  together  by  soft  tissue  and  sup- 
purating ;  an  abscess  over  commencement  of  metacarpal  bones  of  index 
and  middle  finger,  which  had  not  penetrated  through  the  skin  ;  flexor 
tendons  also  matted  together  and  suppurating  ;  tendons  of  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  sound  ;  periosteum  over  the  end  of  the  ulna  much  swollen  and 
puffy  ;  the  bone  itself  carious  all  round,  studded  with  holes  and  little  oste- 
ophytes. All  the  bones  of  the  carpus  surrounded  by  pulpy  tissue  of  syno- 
vial membrane;  articulating  surface  of  the  radius  deprived  of  cartilage, 
rough,  carious,  and  covered  with  pink  pulpy  tissue  (granulations).  First 
row  of  metacarpal  bones  on  the  surface,  where  they  articulate  with  the 
radius,  carious,  deprived  of  cartilage;  on  their  other  articulating  surfaces 
partly  deprived  of  cartilage  and  carious ;  in  some  parts  the  cartilage  still 
remaining  was  thin  and  sodden,  here  and  there  detached  from  the  bone  ; 
the  semilunar  and  the  scaphoid  were  quite  soft,  converted  into  a  fleshy 
mass  with  thin  network  of  bone  running  through  it.  The  second  row  of 
bones  were  also  carious,  but  in  a  less  advanced  condition,  more  of  the  car- 
tilage remaining  than  on  the  first  row  ;  the  cartilage  throughout  could  be 
stripped  off  like  thin  tough  membrane,  and  left  beneath  a  pink  pulpy 
material  (granulation  from  the  cancelli). 

Microscojnc. — The  synovial  membrane  was  converted  into  a  structure 
consisting  entirely  of  round  nucleated  cells,  bare  nuclei,  and  granules  ;  the 
tissue  upon  the  bones  in  the  absence  of  cartilages,  also  that  which  was 
left  when  these  were  stripped  away,  was  precisely  the  same.  The  carti- 
lage itself,  thus  thinned,  had,  for  the  most  part,  undergone  fatty  degenera- 
tion ;  the  cells  were  in  some  places  full  of  oil-globules  ;  in  other  parts,  and 
these  next  the  free  edge,  the  whole  corpuscle  was  full  of  oil,  the  cells 
having,  apparently,  deliquesced ;  in  other  parts  of  the  section  the  condition 
was  one  of  atrophy,  the  corpuscle  and  the  cells  being  very  small ;  the  hya- 
line substance  is  fibrous  wherever  the  cells  are  fatty. 

The  carious  bones  had  their  cancelli  filled  with  pulpy  granulation  tissue 
and  pus  ;  the  bony  walls  very  plainly  laminated ;  lacunae  enlarged,  light, 
full  of  nucleated  cells  ;  canaliculi  large  as  a  rule  ;  Canada  balsam  penetrated 
very  easily. 
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Case  LI. — Alice  Blackman,  aged  G,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  14tli  December,  1859,  with  pain  of  the  right  knee. 

The  only  change  in  form  about  the  joint  is  that  the  inner  femoral  con- 
dyle is  somewhat  protuberant ;  on  examining  it  by  touch  the  tissues  over 
that  part  are  found  thickened  ;  the  child  cries  with  pain  when  the  joint  is 
moved;  more  particularly  if  it  be  either  bent  or  straightened  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Pressure  upon  the  inner  condyle  appeared  to  pi'oduce  more 
pain  than  equal  force  exerted  on  the  other.  The  child  was  fat,  dark, 
coarse-featured,  with  swollen  lips,  red  edges  to  eyelids,  and  large  joint-ends 
to  the  bones  generally ;  the  left  knee,  sound,  was  inclined  to  bow  inwards. 
She  was  ordered  to  take  a  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap  ;  to  have  a  splint 
nearly  straight  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  a  blister  above 
the  seat  of  pain  ;  to  be  dressed  with  the  iodide  of  potass  ointment. 

30th.  The  child  came  back  as  directed  on  the  16th,  and  was  ordered 
one  grain  of  quinine  with  sulphuric  acid  three  times  a  day.  She  has  been 
getting  better,  but  to-day  the  complexion  is  thick,  the  breathing  short,  and 
throat  stuffed  with  mucus ;  there  seems,  also,  more  pain  in  the  joint. 
Ordered  another  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap ;  when  its  action  is  over,  to 
take  the  following,  in  pill,  night  and  morning: — 

I^.  Hydrargyri  c.  creta  gr.  ij. 
Quinffi  disulph.  gr.  j. 
Mist,  acacite  q.  s.     M. 
To  let  the  blister  heal. 

6th  Jan.,  1860.  She  took  the  pills  for  four  days;  is  now  much  better, 
less  heavy,  complexion  clearer.  Return  to  the  quinine  and  acid ;  to  paint 
the  inside  of  the  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Feb.  17th.  The  child  well ;  the  joint  has  not 
been  inflamed. 

June  8th.  Alice  Blackman  fell  down  stairs  and 
came  back  to  the  hospital  with  a  cut  on  the  fore- 
head, the  skin  scraped  off  her  nose,  and  othei" 
little  injuries  ;  but  she  at  the  same  time  hurt  her 
knee,  and  the  pain  in  it  makes  her  cry  a  good 
deal,  especially  at  night.  The  inner  condyle  is 
altered  in  shape,  as  can  be  detected  by  the  sense 
of  touch  ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  protuberant ;  it 
is  tender  on  pressure  and  hot.  She  cries  when 
the  knee  is  moved  more  violently  than  before.  A 
nearly  straight  pasteboard  splint  to  the  outsidu 
of  the  thigh  and  leg;  a  blister  above  the  inner 
condyle;  to  be  dressed  with  zinc  ointment;  iodide 
of  potass  mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

20th.  She  has  had  another  blister  over  the 
seat  of  pain  ;  there  is  less  tenderness,  but  the 
child  cries  at  night  a  good  deal.  It  appears 
that  she  does  not  wake  up  suddenly,  but  has 
some  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep :  when  she  does 
wake,  she  does  so  with  eflbrt,  and  cries.  It  was 
Strumous  osteitis  at  knoe.i       evident  that  thcsc  wcrc  not  the  starting  pains. 


Fig.  18. 


'  Thi;  ahnorinal   projection  of  the  inner  condyle  is  somewhat  increased  by  a 
serous  efl'usion  under  tlie  periosteum. 
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but  only  the  dull  aching  of  the  earlier  stages.  Ordered  to  paint  the  joint 
with  tra.  iodinii ;  to  continue  the  mixture,  and  to  take  for  a  week  the 
following,  in  pill,  night  and  morning  : — 

]^.  Quinse  disulpli.  gr.  j. 

Hydrarg.  c.  creta  gr.  ij.     M, 

25th.  There  has  appeared  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  inner 
condyle  an  increased  tumefaction,  which  fluctuates ;  the  fluid  is  deep. 
There  are  at  present  no  pains  which  appear  like  starting  of  the  limb.  To 
take  one  grain  of  quinine,  in  pill,  night  and  morning ;  to  leave  off  the 
iodine.     The  joint  was  drawn  at  this  time. 

July  2d.  The  whole  joint  is  swollen  and  puffy;  the  enlargement  does 
not  depend  upon  fluid  effusion  into  the  cavity,  but  on  periarticular  thicken- 
ing ;  the  tenderness  over  the  inner  condyle  i-ather  less.  The  child  looks 
better.     Apply  blister  round  lower  part  of  thigh  in  front. 

6th.  The  pain  over  the  condyle,  and  the  fluctuating  swelling,  appear 
less  ;  but  as  now  the  periarticular  tissues  are  implicated,  I  desire  to  treat, 
also,  that  condition.  Gave  the  child  chloroform,  and  applied  the  cautery- 
iron  in  one  line  at  the  outside,  two  at  the  inside  of  the  joint. 

20th.  Child  is  better ;  the  Avound  from  cautery  almost  healed,  and  much 
less  tenderness  about  the  joint.  To  take  one  tablespoonful  of  quinine 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

nth  Aug.  The  joint  has  been  strapped  tightly  for  the  last  ten  days, 
and  the  splint  removed  ;  and  the  child  does  not  now  cry  at  night;  the  inner 
condyle  seems  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  more  susceptible  of  pressure  than 
that  of  the  other  side,  and  the  periarticular  fulness  has  disappeared. 

Sept.  19th.  The  child's  joint  perfectly  sound. 

Case  LII. — Jane  Dickery,  aged  13,  a  thin,  weak-looking  child,  having 
finely-cut  features,  small  bones,  and  veins  plainly  marked  about  the  moutli 
and  temple,  was  brought  to  me  30th  May,  1860,  with  the  left  shoulder 
painful  and  swollen. 

The  swelling  is  very  evident;  it  makes  the  shoulder  look  rounder,  larger 
than  the  other,  and  somewhat  pointed  in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  outer 
side.  This  is  best  visible  when  the  patient  sits  upon  a  low  seat  and  the 
surgeon  looks  down  upon  her  from  above ;  he  then  gets  much  the  same 
view  as  is  given  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  which  was  taken  with  the 
child  lying  on  her  back.  The  shoulder  is  tender  on  pressure,  and  hot. 
She  was  ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
quinine  mixture,  three  times  a  day  ;  a  blister  to  the  front  of  shoulder ;  the 
arm  to  be  bound  to  the  side. 

9th  June.  Appetite  improved.  She  has  had,  since  last  report,  a  blister 
behind  the  shoulder ;  there  is  a  superficial  abscess  forming  over  the  acro- 
mion of  the  other  side. 

16th.  Again  a  blister  to  the  front  of  the  shoulder;  to  be  dressed  with 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  The  following  to  be  taken  with  the  cod-liver  oil 
thrice  a  day  : — 

I^.  Quinse  disulpliatis  gr.  ij. 
P'erri  sulphatis  gr.  ij. 
Acidi  sulpli.  dil.  ITLx. 
Spt.  JBtheris  chlorici  ITLvii. 
Aquse  gj.     M. 

18 
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30th.  Better ;  the  abscess  over  the  right  acromion  has  broken  and  left 
an  ulcer  ;  it  is  quite  superficial ;  to  let  the  blister  heal ;  the  arm  need  not 
now  be  bound  to  the  side,  but  is  to  be  kept  in  a  sling. 

Fig.  19. 


strumous  osteitis  of  the  head  of  humerus. 


July  1.3th.  The  shoulder  has  diminished  in  size  very  much  ;  it  is  not 
now  tender,  nor  hot.     Passive  motion  and  friction. 

Sept.  *7th.  There  was  some  trouble  in  overcoming  the  stiffness,  and 
difficulty  in  moving  the  shoulder  :  but  it  is  now  as  freely  movable  as  a 
healthy  joint,  though  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  not  regained  its  normal 
size  ;  it  is  but  little  larger  than  normal.  I  procured  an  admission  for  her 
to  the  Walton  Convalescent  Hospital. 

Case  LTII. — I  was  asked  on  28th  June,  1860,  to  see  Master  F.,  aged 
13,  who  had  been  suffering  four  years  and  a  half  from  knee-joint  disease. 
He  is  pale,  thin,  and  dark  ;  has  slight  ashen  discoloration  about  upper  lip. 

The  disease  began,  the  mother  and  boy  both  affirm,  by  a  fall,  though 
they  acknowledge  that  the  fall  was  not  remembered  till  after  the  disease 
liad  begun.  The  first  commencement  was  pain  at  the  inner  condyle,  which 
l)revented  the  boy's  walking  in  the  day  and  sleeping  at  night ;  after  a  time 
this  pain,  under  treatment,  disappeared,  and  came  on  again  three  years 
ago.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine  by  questioning,  startings  came  on  nine 
months  ago  ;  they  are  now  so  bad  that  he  hardly  gets  any  sleep,  and  often 
when  he  is  reading  or  otherwise  amusing  himself  in  the  day,  there  comes 
one  of  the  starts  so  violent  that  it  incapacitates  him  for  a  time  from  all 
employment.     He  has  been  taking  a  grain  of  opium,  of  late,  every  night ; 
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it  does  not  make  him  sleep  better,  but  renders  liim  more  drowsy  in  the 
morning. 

The  knee  is  swollen  and  puffy ;  the  swelling  does  not,  however,  hide  the 
form  of  the  bones  altogether ;  it  is  the  most  prominent  over  the  inner 
condyle,  which  projects  considerably,  and  where  hard  effusion  can  be  felt 
nearer  the  skin  than  elsewhere ;  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  joint,  but  the  swelling  is  not  due  to  that  cause,  but  to  periarticular 
enlargement.  A  sinus,  near  the  lower  and  inner  edge  of  the  patella,  leads 
into  the  joint ;  no  rough  bone  can  be  felt,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inner  part  of  the  femur,  at  least,  is  carious.  The  leg  is  bent  at  less  than  a 
right  angle. 

I  gave  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  but  agreed  to  do  what  was  possible. 
The  solid  opium  was  omitted,  and  instead  the  following  draught  at  night : — 

I^.  Chloroform  ITLij. 

Acid,  liydrocyan.  dil.  ITLij. 
Tree,  opii  TT^x. 
Trse.  aurantii  gij. 
Aqiise  destillatse  ^iss.     M. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  three  times  a  day  : — 
I^.  Qiiinje  disulphatis  gr.  ij. 
Ferri  sulphatis  gr.  ij. 
Acid,  sulph.  dil.  TTLx. 
Trse.  aurantii  5j- 
Chloroform  Ti\j. 
Aquse  destillatse  |j.     M. 

The  joint  was  strapped  and  the  leg  tightly  bound  on  a  splint,  with  a 
screw  at  the  back,  that  it  might,  if  possible,  be  got  a  little  straighter. 

1th  July.  He  has  slept  better  of  late,  and  the  starting  is  less ;  this  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  strapping,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  knee 
in  the  slightest  degree  straighter  by  the  screw  without  producing  great 
pain.  To-day  chloroform  was  administered ;  I  divided  the  necessary  ten- 
dons and  fasciae,  and  straightened  the  joint ;  ordered  cold  lotions  to  be 
kept  on  the  joint.  Let  him,  immediately  (5  F.  M.),  have  ten  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  let  the  draught  to-night  contain  twenty  drops,  instead  of 
only  ten  drops  of  that  tincture. 

1st  Aug.  Not  a  bad  symptom  showed  itself  after  the  operation  ;  a  splint 
was  applied  three  days  after  its  performance ;  the  slight  swelling  that  came 
on  disappeared  under  strapping ;  the  starting  pains  have  returned  and 
are  now  severe ;  they  did  not  commence  to  increase  till  a  fortnight  after  the 
joint  had  been  straightened ;  the  extending  splint  was  carefully  applied 
and  bandaged  to  the  limb. 

Sept.  14th.  The  starting  pains  began  to  decrease  from  the  time  when 
the  extending  force  was  applied  ;  in  five  days  they  had  quite  disappeared. 
On  the  14th  of  last  month,  a  fortnight  after  the  application  of  the  extend- 
ing force,  the  night  draught  was  discontinued.  The  sinus  is  closing ;  I 
begin  to  hope  that  the  caries  may  be  subdued.  The  boy's  health  is  much 
improved. 

Oct.  21st.  I  have  now  applied  another  means  of  extension  by  means  of 
splint,  consisting  of  thigh  and  leg  piece  jointed  together  with  a  hinge  (see 
Chapter  XYII.),  and  have  allowed  him  to  move  about  on  crutches;  at 
night  this  is  removed,  and  the  extending  apparatus  as  before  applied. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

CHEONIO    EHEUMATIC    ARTHRITIS. 

Pathology. 

This  disease,  since  Dr.  Haygarth  described  one  of  its  appear- 
ances as  nodosity  of  tlae  joints,  lias  been  regarded  with  nincb. 
interest  by  a  large  number  of  careful  observers.  Among  tlie 
most  zealous  and  trustworthy  of  the  authors  on  this  subject  may 
be  reckoned  my  colleague,  Mr.  E.  Canton,  of  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital;  Mr.  Eobert  Adams  and  Dr.  Smith,  of  Dublin.  The 
malady  is,  in  general,  either  a  sequela  of  acute  rheumatism,  a 
result  of  exposure  to  cold,  a  gouty  diathesis,  influenced  by  some 
cachectic  condition  of  system ;  or  it  may  be  traceable  to  uterine 
disorder,  and  is  combined  with  either  luxurious  or  very  scanty 
feeding.  Sir  B.  Brodie  observed  it  among  the  upper  servants,  hall 
porters,  and  tall  footmen,  of  large  London  houses:  Mr.  Adams, 
among  the  damply-lodged  and  potato-fed  peasants  of  Ireland :  it  is 
also  a  very  common  disease  in  Holland.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
does  not  exist  in  hot  dry  climates.  It  rarely  attacks  one  joint 
alone ;  but  generally  invades  them  symmetrically,  picking  out  the 
same  articulation  on  either  side  in  succession,  until  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  joints  of  the  body  are  rendered  fixed  and  useless. 
Sometimes  the  disease  affects  only  one  joint,  being  produced  by 
accident  or  other  cause.  Such  a  circumstance  very  rarely  happens, 
except  at  the  hip,  where  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Morbus  cox^ 
senilis.  Coxitis  sicca,  &c.^ 

'  The  partiality  of  this  malady  for  the  hip  is  undoubted,  although  it  does  not 
apparently  tend  to  aifect  the  larger  more  than  the  smaller  joints.  Mr.  Canton,  in 
speaking  of  this  fact,  says  "  the  minutest  examples  in  the  body  may,  I  believe, 
succumb  to  the  inroads  of  this  malady.  I  allude  to  those  of  the  ossicula  auditus, 
and  hence  the  power  of  hearing  may  be  diminished  or  lost.  On  this  latter  point, 
however,  I  merely  surmise  ;  but  analogical  considerations  support  the  probability." 
(Canton^s  Surgical  and  Pathological  Observations,  p.  2,  1855.)  The  justice  of  this 
surmise  is  singularly  shown  in  the  recent  work  "On  Deafness,"  by  Mr.  Toynbee, 
wherein  he  has  addnced  a  number  of  examples  of  this  disease  affecting  those 
small  joints,  p.  276,  ISGO. 
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This  is  in  accoi'dance  with  all  our  ideas  of  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease; and  the  peculiarity  of  the  changes,  which  the  parts  undergo, 
strengthens  still  further  such  an  opinion.  The  morbid  actions  are 
never  found  confined  to  one  structure ;  but  are,  summed  up  as 
shortly  as  possible,  these :  the  joint-bones  are  flattened,  that  is,  in- 
creased in  circumference  and  lessened  in  capacity;  the  surfaces  are 
void  of  cartilage ;  the  bone  polished ;  the  articular  facets  surrounded 
by  large  stalactitic  osteophytes ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  hirsute,  with  hypertrophied  fringes,^  which  contain 
false  cartilages,  or  bony  groAvths ;  the  subsynovial  tissues  are 
enormously  thickened,  and  frequently  contain  semicircular  pieces 
of  cartilage,  or  of  osseous  matter. 

It  is  undoubted,  that  the  first  jDcrceptible  symptom  in  the  living 
subject  is  effusion  into  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  a  con- 
dition in  its  appearances  exactly  similar  to  hj^drarthrosis ;  and  if 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining,  after  death,  a  joint  in  these 
early  stages,  we  shall,  as  Mr,  Eobert  Adams  has  remarked,  "find 
the  morbid  appearances  of  the  disease  formerly  called  Hydrops 
Articuli."  It  nevertheless  is  a  subject  of  little  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  morbid  action  does  not  begin  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
but  in  the  bones ;  that  it  is  in  reality  a  rheumatic  osteitis.  The 
enormous  changes  which  we  find  in  the  shape  and  condition  of  the 
joint-ends  are  more  than  could  be  produced  by  a  mere  synovial 
inflammation ;  moreover,  it  is  not  merely  the  joint-ends  which  are 
changed  by  this  disease,  but  the  whole  bone.  I  have  seen  the  en- 
tire pelvis,  the  whole  tibia,  and  other  large  bones,  altered  by  this 
malady.  The  much  greater  difliculty  and  trouble  involved  in 
making  out  an  inflammation  of  the  bone  than  of  soft  parts,  is  a 
reason  why  the  first  effect  upon  this  texture  should  be  overlooked ; 
yet,  from  comparing  a  large  number  of  specimens,  several  of  which 
were  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Canton,  and  by  observing  the  different 
conditions  of  parts  in  various  degrees  of  disease,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  following  is  the  true  cause  of  the  morbid  action. 

First,  an  osteitis,  which  causes  increased  density  of  the  bone 
from  thickening  of  its  external  shell,  and  of  all  the  plates  of  the 
cancelli — the  inflammation  does  not  attack  a  surface  in  preference 
to  another  part,  but  invades  the  whole  mass  of  the  bone ;  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  at  a  joint-end  is  simply  due,  like  strumous 

'  The  slieatlis  of  neighboring  tendons  are  also  frequently  thus  roughened. 
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osteitis,  to  the  more  active  and  vascular  condition  of  that  part. 
Very  soon  the  textures  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bone  participate 
in  the  disease,  the  periarticular  tissues  become  inflamed,  and  the 
action,  like  all  rheumatic  inflammations,  tends  to  development  of 
its  products;  thus  these  parts  become  condensed,  and  even  con- 
verted into  bone.  Hence,  the  large  stalactitic  osteophytes,  the 
loose  bones  in  the  fibrous  tissues.^  For  the  same  reason,  although 
the  cartilages  disappear,  they  are  never  seen  ulcerating;  on  the 
contrary,  they  ossify.  In  early  conditions  these  structures  are 
found  very  thin  and  pink;  and  upon  examining  sections  through 
cartilage  and  bone,  the  articular  lamella  is  found  to  be  changing  in 
character,  the  black  undeveloped  bone-cells  throwing  out  canaliculi, 
and  merging  into  ordinary  bone-corpuscles,  while  osseous  matter 
encroaches  on  the  cartilage.  When  the  whole  thickness  of  this 
substance  is  converted  into  bone  there  begins  a  process  of  wearing 
away  and  polishing.  The  wear,  of  course,  takes  place  chiefly  in 
the  lines  of  greatest  movement,  hence  there  arise  ridges  and  furrows 
in  these  directions :  those  on  the  hinge-joints  are  all  straight ;  those 
in  the  ball-and-socket  joints,  curvilinear,  and  diverging  from  the 
centre,  like  the  engine-turning  on  the  back  of  a  watch.  The 
polishing  is  in  part  due  to  friction,  in  part  to  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  bone,  which  has  been  termed  'porcellanous  deposit.  Mr. 
Quekett  has  very  aptly  compared  this  change  with  the  mode 
adopted  by  a  French  polisher  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  polish- 
ing a  piece  of  wood  at  the  ends,  where  all  the  fibres  abut,  and  the 
vessels  open:  he  fills  up  the  spaces  with  wax,  or  some  resinous 
substance,  which  gives  the  surface  sufficient  smoothness  to  accept  a 
polish.^  On  removing  thin  slices  with  a  saw,  and  grinding  them 
down  on  the  side  formerly  attached,  so  as  to  leave  the  porcellanous 
surface,  the  Haversian  canals  Avill  be  found  occupied  by  badly 
organized  calcareous  matter,  which  seems  in  some  instances  so 
rapidly  deposited  that  it  strangles  the  vessels,  stagnating  their 
contents,  so  that  the  whole  surface  is  stained  of  a  yellow  or  orange 
color. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  inflammation  the  thickened  and  con- 
densed bone  becomes  gradually  lighter.  It  is  the  quality  of  all 
inflammations  first  to  cause  induration,  then,  as  nutrition  decreases, 

'  "  Additamentary  Bones."     R.  Adams. 

2  I  am  indebted  for  this  paragraph  to  Mr.  Canton's  Surgical  and  Pathological 
Observations  ;  also  to  Mr.  Quekett's  Histological  Anatomy. 
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softening,  or  a  similar  act.  The  bone  does  not  become  soft,  but 
rarefied ;  wben  in  this  state  it  is  dried  and  sawn  through,  it  is  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  a  very  peculiar  powder,  each  grain  having 
a  remarkably  definite  size  and  shape — these  particles  are  ossified 
cells.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  development  of  these  bodies ; 
they  may  merely  be  the  cells  of  the  medulla  that  have  been  thus 
changed ;  but  I  rather  believe  them  to  be  the  cells  which  Avere 
contained  in  the  lacunse.  The  external  shell  of  the  bone  and  the 
walls  of  the  cancelli  have  now  become  thinned  instead  of  thickened, 
and  examination  by  the  microscope  shows  them  to  be  very  plainly 
laminated;  in  fact,  they  look  like  a  collection  of  ossified  fibres, 
among  which  very  elongated  and  narrow  lacunas  are  placed.  The 
gradual  rarefaction  of  the  bone,  and  the  thinning  of  both  external 
and  internal  lamellse,  are  due,  I  believe,  to  the  slow  ossification  of 
the  bone-cells,  which  starves  the  intercellular  osseous  material,  and 
allows  its  gradual  absorption.  Hence  the  peculiar  action,  termed 
Osteoporosis— enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals — produced  by 
absorption  of  the  bony  lining  of  those  channels.  Even  the  osteo- 
phytes, which  at  first  are  solid  and  thick,  become  mere  cases  of  thin 
bone,  divided  in  their  interior  into  spaces  by  slight  cancellar  plates. 
But  while  this  rarefying  action  goes  on  where  the  osteitis  is  old, 
new  indurating  material  is  (as  in  all  except  diffuse  inflammations) 
deposited  around  the  focus  of  inflammation,  i.  e.,  in  the  newly  in- 
flamed parts,  and  to  these  two  simultaneous  processes  the  change 
in  shape  of  all  the  articulating  surfaces  is  due,  the  heads  of  the 
bone  become  flat  and  broad,  while  a  similar  change  takes  place  in 
all  the  cavities,  glenoid,  acetabular,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  immobility  of  the  joints  does  not 
result  from  anchylosis,  an  action  which  does  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  ever  take  place  in  this  peculiar  form  of  disease.  This  con- 
dition is  produced  by  the  great  development  of  osteophytes,  which, 
sprouting  out  close  to  the  joint  surfaces,  act  as  buttresses,  prevent- 
ing motion  by  the  contact  of  those  springing  from  one  bone  with 
those  arising  from  the  other. 

There  are  some  minor  but  curious  points  worthy  of  mention : 
one  of  them  is  the  ultimate  absorption  of  certain  parts  of  the 
fibrous  tissues.  This  appears  due  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
new  bony  growths ;  thus  the  capsules  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  the 
ligaments  of  the  knee,  the  biceps  tendon  of  the  arm,  are  frequently 
found  absorbed ;  this  latter  is  also  sometimes  displaced  inwards  by 
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the  osteopliytes  sprouting  up  beneatli  it.^  Another  point  wliicli  I 
desire  to  notice,  but  wliose  complete  investigation  must  be  left  to 
subsequent  examination,  is  the  connection  between  a  hirsute  condi- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane  and  a  rheumatic  inflammatory  state 
of  the  neighboring  bone.  In  those  autopsies,  in  which  I  have 
found  the  synovial  fringes  hypertrophied,  the  bone  has  been  thus 
altered;  chiefly  very  much  condensed;  the  cartilages  very  thin 
(undergoing  ossification  from  the  deep  surface)  and  pink.  Be  it 
observed,  that  in  farther  advanced  stages  these  enlarged  processes 
arise  from  among  the  irreo'ular  chasms  left  in  the  chans-ino-  bone. 
That  there  is  some  connection  between  hydrarthrosis,  with  change 
of  structure  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  that  the  former  is  a  mild  and 
merely  local  manifestation  of  the  latter  disease  would  be,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  rather  too  hazardous  an  assertion. 

Symptoms. 

The  malady  commences  with  pain,  which  comes  on  at  night,  is 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  with  stiffness,  chiefly  felt  in  the  morning, 
when  the  person  begins  to  move,  and  decreasing  on  continued 
motion.  After  fatigue,  a  fixed  pain  is  felt  in  the  joint,  which,  on 
repose  at  night,  yields  to  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  aching. 
Soon  an  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  synovial  sac,  causing 
a  more  or  less  amount  of  hydrarthrosis  (refer  to  Chapter  YII.  for  a 
description  of  hydrarthrotic  swellings),  which  in  superficial  joints 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  shape  as  well  as  by  the 
absence  of  acute  inflammation.  Shortly  after  this  tumefaction  is 
manifested  the  surgeon  will  feel  in  certain  parts  of  the  swelling  a 
peculiar  rustling  on  pressure ;  the  word  rustling  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  to  me  properly  to  designate  the  sensation,  which  does 
not  amount  to  crepitation.  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  superficial  joints 
and  in  parts  of  the  synovial  membrane,  close  to  the  skin,  that  this 
feeling  can  be  detected.  Thus,  if  the  malady  be  at  the  knee,  this 
rustling  can  be  felt  over  the  inner,  sometimes  over  the  outer,  part 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  unless  the  sac  be  very  full  in  the  sub- 
crural  pouch.     I  found  it  once  in  a  finger,  and  once  between  the 

'  For  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  as  occurring  in  special  joints,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Canton's  work  already  quoted,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Adams' 
admirable  and  detailed  monogram  "On  Rlieumatfc  Gout." 
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inner  condyle  and  olecranon ;  I  have  two  cases  at  the  present  time^ 
of  knee-joint  disease  under  my  care,  in  which  it  is  found ;  one  is  a 
case  simply  of  hydrarthrosis ;  the  other  has  already  advanced  be- 
3^ond  this  point.  The  sequel  of  events  may  stop  here  for  many 
months,  perhaps  years.  Even  altogether,  particularly  if  the  disease 
be  located  in  one  joint  only ;  or  it  may  go  further,  and  produce, 
besides  the  swelling,  a  very  strange  species  of  deformity,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  disease — a  deformity  produced  by  a  peculiar 
twist  of  the  bones.  The  humerus,  if  the  disease  attack  the  shoulder, 
is  projected  slightly  forwards,  everted,  and  adducted ;  its  head  is 
very  prominent  in  front,  deficient,  absolutely  leaving  a  hollow, 
behind.  In  the  hand  such  a  quantity  of  deformities  are  produced, 
that  I  will  only  attempt  to  describe  the  most  striking.  It  is  more 
frequently  attacked  than  any  other  member,  probably  on  account 
of  its  exposed  condition.  The  first  deformity,  beyond  mere  swell- 
ing of  the  synovial  membranes,  is  a  remarkable  hoUowness  at  the 
dorsum,  about  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  with  a  singular 
prominence  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  chiefly  of  the  former ;  soon  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  involved,  and,  as  each  is  attacked, 
the  finger  becomes  greatly  adducted  and  bent  a  little  backwards,  so 
that  the  forefinger,  generally  the  first  attacked,  crosses  the  others  on 
their  posterior  aspect.  The  disease  at  the  hip-joint  causes  shorten- 
ing and  very  great  eversion  of  the  limb ;  more  than  is  produced  in 
other  hip-joint  diseases,  more  even  than  follows  fractures  of  the  cer- 
vix femoris.  The  tibia,  when  the  knee  is  afi'ected,  gets  a  peculiar 
outward  tendency,  making  the  knee  fall  inwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  rotated  outwards.  The  patella  is  turned  outwards  and 
lies  on  the  outer  condyle.  It  is  curious  that  the  wrist  should  be 
so  greatly,  the  ankle  so  little  subject  to  the  disease.  Mr.  R.  Adams 
says :  "The  ankle-joint  is  very  rarely  affected  by  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis."^  When  it  is  attacked,  the  tarsus  is  nearly  always  in- 
volved. The  scaphoid  bone  and  head  of  the  astragalus  rise  up  in 
the  dorsum,  while  the  sole  of  the  foot  becomes  depressed  and  flat ; 
the  toes,  when  the  tarso-phalangeal  joints  are  affected,  turn  out- 
wards :  the  great  toe  is  usually  first  and  most  implicated ;  it  lies 
crossed  over  and  on  the  back  of  the  others. 

Combined  with  this  deformity  of  position  is  a  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  joint-ends:   the  small  and  superficial  ones  become 

'  I860.  ■"  On  Rheumatic  Gout,  p.  250. 
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irregularly  knotty — nodose,  as  Hay  garth  called  it ;  the  larger  ones 
change  in  various  ways  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  describe.  At 
the  same  time,  there  comes  on  remarkable  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
accompanied  with  wasting ;  this  symptom  is  variously  connected 
with  the  deformities  above  described ;  both  usually  come  on  toge- 
ther and  continue,  pari  passu,  throughout  the  disease.  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spasm  and  violent  starting  pains  at  night  pre- 
cede every  symptom  except  the  vague  aching  already  mentioned. 
Again,  hydrarthrosis,  with  structural  change  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, may  last  a  certain  time  as  the  only  morbid  condition.  After 
a  while  starting  pains  will  come  on.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  may 
rely  upon  this  symptom  as  showing  that  changes  in  the  shape  and 
condition  of  the  bone  are  about  to  follow. 

When  the  malady  has  continued  in  a  joint  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  the  surgeon  will  find  that  it  crepitates  upon  movement. 
When  this  symptom  first  comes  on,  it  is  usually  pretty  distinct, 
even-  audible  ;  but  if  the  joint  be  subjected  to  much  motion  it  be- 
comes less  and  less  marked,  yet  will  always  be  present  as  long  as 
the  articulation  is  not  altogether  fixed. 

I  have,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  deferred  speaking  of  general 
symptoms,  until  the  local  had  been  discussed.  There  have  been 
several  reasons  for  doing  this,  clearness  of  comprehension  being 
more  valuable  than  mere  form.  The  general  health  is  in  these 
diseases  frequently  remarkably  good;  sometimes  it  appears  as 
though  the  malady  arose  from  superabundance  of  animal  and 
digestive  powers :  the  sleep  is  sound,  complexion  fresh  and  rosy, 
skin  soft  and  moist,  appetite  perfectly  good.  We  may  find  that  in 
some  of  these  functions  a  little  superabundance  prevails — somewhat 
too  much  food  and  too  little  work — such  cases  seem  to  have  been 
those  Sir  B.  Brodie  chiefly  observed.  We  find,  on  strict  inquiry, 
that  there  is  some  acidity  and  flatulence,  and  a  great  tendency  to 
sleep  after  meals,  a  loose  condition  both  of  muscles  and  skin,  a 
tendency  to  accumulation  of  soft  fat,  and  a  greasy,  unctuous  con- 
dition of  surface.  Such  state  of  comfortable  functional  performance 
may  continue  to  the  very  end  of  the  disease,  even  when  the  patient 
is  set  fast  and  incapable  of  moving  any  joint  in  the  body.  I  occa- 
sionally am  called  to  see  a  lady,  the  joints  of  whose  lower  jaw,  one 
shoulder,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  vertebral  articulations,  are 
the  only  ones  unaffected ;  the  hips  and  knees  are  perfectly  fixed. 
In  one  arm  and  hand  there  is  sufficient  movement  for  her  to  feed 
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herself;  slie  is  every  morning  lifted  out  of  bed  into  a  cliair,  every 
evening  back  again  to  bed,  witliont  altering  tbe  angle  of  tlie  tliigli 
and  body,  or  of  tlie  knees.  Yet  ske  enjoys,  as  far  as  the  perform- 
ance of  all  bodily  functions,  except  movement,  is  concerned,  per- 
fectly good  kealtk,  with  tke  exception  of  slight  acidity  after  food. 

Other  cases  present  at  their  commencement  another  extreme  of 
weak  functional  performance.  The  attack  will  have  begun  sharply, 
perhaps  with  an  acute  rheumatism,  or  after  long  exposure  to  wet ; 
the  strength  will  be  a  good  deal  broken,  the  health  "pulled  down." 
The  acidity,  which  is  generally  present,  is  rather  from  an  atonic 
than  from  an  overworked  condition  of  stomach.  The  attacks  are 
more  painful  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  the  one  just  described : 
the  starting  pain  is  more  severe,  and  the  sleep  less  good.  The 
patient  wastes  more  rapidly;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  amount 
of  systemic  symptoms  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  great  local 
alteration  produced  by  the  disease. 

Treatment. 

"We  have  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  considered  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  rheumatic  joint  diseases  (Chapter  VI.);  but  we 
then  were  speaking  of  a  malady  which,  although  essentially  chronic, 
suffers  stages  of  exacerbation,  rendering  it  altogether  more  acute 
than  this  remarkably  slow  disease. 

So  insidious  is  the  first  attack,  that  the  patient  frequently  does 
not  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice  until  at  least  one  of  the  joints 
have  become  much  altered  in  form,  thickened,  and  probably  so  far 
changed,  that  we  can  never  hope  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  in  such  cases,  when  the  constitutional  evil  has 
firmly  fixed  itself  in  the  habit,  any  treatment  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  Dr.  Hay  garth  observes,  that  it  is  in  the  early  stages 
that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  exhorts 
the  sufferers  to  seek  medical  assistance  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  malady. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  the  result  of  treatment 
is  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished.  Sometimes  a  patient, 
during  the  use  of  a  particular  drug,  appears  to  get  better,  to  lose 
many  of  the  pains  which  are  so  distressing ;  the  joint,  even,  will 
become  less  nodose  and  irregular :  such  a  medicine  is  the  Iodide 
of  Potassium.     In  one  case  that  I  saw  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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winter  1859,  tliis  drug  had  the  most  marked  effect  in  procuring 
ease ;  after  the  second  day  of  taking  it  the  patient  tokl  me  she 
slept  better  than  she  had  done  for  years.  In  other  cases  the  remedy 
quite  fails  to  make  the  slightest  difference;  either  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  or  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
alone,  or  with  Iodide  of  Potassium,  is  often  decidedly  beneficial  for 
a  time ;  it  must  not  be  pushed  far  enough  to  affect  the  gums,  or 
even  to  approach  such  affection. 

Colchicum  is  a  two-edged  sword  of  considerable  sharpness; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  power  in  checking  gouty  and  even 
rheumatic  pains ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  does  so  in 
a  beneficial  manner.  The  late  Dr.  Todd  believed  that  it  changes 
the  common  acute  form  of  gout  into  an  asthenic  condition  which 
is  less  easy  of  management ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
this  idea  correct.  Any  practical  opinion  which  is  the  result  of 
experience,  not  of  mere  a  priori  reasoning,  deserves  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  may  be  sure  of  this  fact,  that  whatever  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  drug  may  be,  it  hastens  relapses,  renders  each  one 
less  amenable  to  treatment,  and  requiring  larger  doses  of  the 
medicine  (if  treated  with  Colchicum)  than  its  predecessors. 
Whether  the  remedy  act  simply  as  a  purgative  or  as  stimulating 
the  liver,  or  as  causing  a  larger  excretion  of  lithic  acid,  is  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  only  permissible,  when  the  constitution  is  vigor- 
ous, and  should  not  be  given  except  when  other  means  of  pro- 
curing ease  have  failed.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  liquor 
colchicine  prepared  by  Mr.  Bastic,  of  Brook  Street,  is  less  potent 
for  evil  than  the  ordinary  preparations  of  the  "Pharmacopoeia." 
The  medicine  should  excite  bilious  evacuation,  but  should  never 
be  pushed  so  as  to  purge;  when  it  acts  in  that  manner  its  injurious 
effects  will  soon  manifest  themselves. 

Guaiacum  is  a  far  more  reliable  medicine,  and  the  best  effects 
may  be  seen  to  follow  its  administration  in  such  doses  as  shall  pro- 
cure two  free  bilious  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  patient 
be  strong;  and  in  a  weaker  person  equal  advantage  is  produced  by 
giving  the  medicine  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  acid  state  of  the  primas  viae  is  in  some  way  closely  con- 
nected with  the  morbid  condition  of  syst'em,  and  this  ought  to  be 
combated  by  some  alkali  given  two  or  three  hours  after  food, 
as  ammonia  or  potash  (a  combination  of  the  two  is  better  than 
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eitlier  alone)  ;^  magnesia  in  such  combination  is  also  useful.  It 
is  desirable  to  act  upon  the  skin,  and  to  endeavor  in  that  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  materies  morhi.  In  truth,  it  seems  as  though  want 
of  cutaneous  excretion  were  in  great  part  a  cause  of  the  whole 
class  of  rheumatic  disorders  (p.  78).  For  this  purpose  the  James's 
powder,  or  better,  the  Dover's  powder,  or  a  combination  of  anti- 
mony and  opium  may  be  used.  Ammonia  in  various  forms  may 
also  have  its  effect.  The  greatest  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed 
on  diiferent  forms  of  bath;  and  upon  the  internal  and  external  use 
of  certain  natural  mineral  waters,  both  English  and  Continental. 

The  mere  hot- water  bath  is  the  least  efficacious  form  of  artificial 
bathing.  The  vapor  and  lamp-bath  for  those  who  cannot  conveni- 
ently be  moved,  or  for  whom  the  more  active  sort  are  too  violent, 
produce  great  cutaneous  transpiration,  and,  if  persevered  in,  have 
very  considerable  effect  in  recent  cases,  where  the  alteration  of 
tissue  is  as  yet  slight.  The  hot  air  and  the  Turkish  bath^  are, 
however,  more  commendable  as  producing  greater  action  with  less 
debilitating  effect ;  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  used  cautiously. 

The  mineral  springs  of  England,  which  have  the  most  power  in 
altering  the  constitutional  conditions  upon  which  this  form  of  rheu- 
matism depends,  are  Buxton  and  Bath ;  the  former  is  adapted  to 
those  cases  in  which  some  febrile  disturbance  is  still  going  on,  and 
particularly  if  bilious  derangement  be  present ;  the  latter  is  more 
active  and  tonic  (the  water  contains  iron)  and  must  be  used  with 
more  caution;  but  when  all  febrile  disturbance  has  ceased,  and 
when  neuralgic  symptoms  also  prevail,  the  Bath  waters  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  Buxton. 

Of  the  foreign  springs,  those  of  Aix,  Carlsbad,  and  Wiesbaden 
rank  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated.  Many 
patients  cannot,  upon  first  resorting  to  such  treatment,  bear  the 
powerful  waters  of  Wiesbaden,  and  should  first  undergo  a  fortnight 
or  so  of  the  treatment  at  Aix,     A  case  has  come  under  my  obser- 

'  Mr.  R.  Adams  speaks  strongly  in  disfavor  of  soda,  because,  as  lie  says,  in  tlie 
state  of  system  the  combination  of  lithic  acid  with  the  soda  would  tend  to  produce 
the  chalk-stone.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  lithate  of  soda  is  not  deposited 
among  the  tissues  in  this  disease. 

^  For  some  considerable  time  past  it  has  been  my  habit  to  recommend  patients 
with  gouty  or  rheumatic  diseases  to  use  the  Turkish  or  other  form  of  bath. 
Lately  these  establishments  have  come  a  good  deal  into  vogue,  and  are  now  being 
iised  indiscriminately,  and  in  several  cases,  I  believe,  injuriously. 
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vation  of  a  gentleman  whose  finger-joints  and  one  knee  were  rapidly 
becoming  stiffened,  although  it  is  probable  that  no  actual  osteo- 
phytes had  formed ;  for  the  affected  parts  have  regained  their  normal 
condition.  He  has  now  spent  six  weeks  or  two  months,  during 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  places, 
beginning  with  the  milder  and  ending  with  the  stronger  course. 
Another,  who  was  extremely  rheumatic,  being  confined  to  his  house 
generally  a  fortnight  or  more  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  has 
avoided  these  attacks  by  spending  the  autumn  at  one  of  the  spas 
above  mentioned. 

The  use  of  all  these  means  must  be  continued  regularly  and  per- 
severingly  for  some  weeks.  The  artificial  as  well  as  natural  hot 
baths  frequently  act,  at  first,  by  increasing  the  pains'  and  setting- 
up  a  little  febrile  action.  Such  effect  should,  however,  be  slight 
and  continue  only  for  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  patient 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  lest  he  should  imagine  that  the  treatment 
have  been  injurious.  The  medical  attendant  must  see  that  these 
first  effects  do  not  overstep  a  certain  limit,  and  must  be  careful  to 
modify  the  mode  of  bathing  or  to  discontinue  the  treatment  if 
necessary. 

"VYe  cannot  tell  why  natural  hot  springs  should  be  so  much  more 
efficacious  than  artificial  waters  made,  chemically,  as  like  them  as 
possible ;  perhaps  change  of  air,  scene,  diet,  and  mode  of  life  may 
have  much  to  do  with  this  fact. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  desire  to  place  before  the  reader  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  benefit  such  treatment  may  afford.  A  spa  sup- 
ports a  quantity  of  hotels,  attendants,  gamblers,  &c.  &c. ;  we  hear 
the  successful  cases  quoted  again  and  again ;  indeed  if  we  could 
believe  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  many  mineral 
springs,  we  should  only  wonder  why,  with  such  waters  on  the  earth, 
diseases  should  continue  to  exist.  Although  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  many  who  resort  to  such  places  Avith  the  hope  of  coming- 
back  sound  and  healthy,  only  bring  away  with  them  disappoint- 
ment and  regret ;  yet  others  are  decidedly  benefited. 

This  disease  is  so  slow,  and  extends  over  such  a  long  period  that 
I  refrain  from  giving  any  history  of  cases. 

'  Some,  as  Wiesbaden  aud  Bath,  produce  a  slight  miliary  eruption. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  DEGENERATION   OF 
CARTILAGES. 

Most  works  on  diseases  of  the  joints  contain  a  part  devoted  to 
tliose  maladies  whicli  liave  their  especial  seat  in  the  cartilages; 
and  jet  nothing  can  be  more  sure  than  that  of  all  the  joint-diseases, 
which  fall  under  the  surgeon's  notice,  not  one  originates  in  the 
cartilage.  It  has  been  seen  that  an  inflammatory  action  commenc- 
ing in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  bone,  will  spread  to  the 
cartilage  and  set  up  an  ulceration  of  that  structure ;  it  is  also  well 
known  that  in  the  dead-house  and  dissecting  room  we  frequently 
find  breaches  of  continuity  in  various  articular  cartilages  which 
were  accompanied  by  no  symptom  during  life.  The  joints  in 
which  such  conditions  are  found  have  been  perfectly  free  from 
any  pain  or  any  diminution  of  mobility,  and  the  neighboring  tis- 
sues have  been  perfectly  untouched  by  any  disease  whatever. 
Thus  we  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  disease  confined 
to  the  cartilage  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms ;  and  we  must  ask 
whether  disease,  which  has  commenced  elsewhere  and  passes  to 
the  cartilage,  may  give  any  sign  whereby  we  can  tell  whether 
or  no  the  cartilage  be  diseased?  To  answer  this  question  fully  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  deeply  into  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  cartilage ;  but  as  the  subject  has  occupied  some  atten- 
tion in  each  division  of  this  work,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  points  already  treated,  and  the  present  chapter  will 
rather  be  a  resume  than  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject. 

The  questions  resolve  themselves  into  these :  Are  there  differ- 
ent sorts  of  ulceration  of  cartilage ;  one  accompanied,  the  other 
unaccompanied,  by  any  symptoms  ?  If  so,  are  either  or  both  these 
ulcerations  produced  by  some  action  of  the  tissue  itself,  or  of  some 
other  tissue,  absorbing  the  cartilage  as  a  passive  material  ? 

Sir  B.  Brodie  has  throughout  all  the  editions  of  his  work  on 
diseases  of  the  joints  adhered  to  his  original  view  of  active  changes 
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in  tlie  cartilages ;  in  his  earlier  papers  he  ascribed  these  to  the  in- 
tervention of  vessels ;  and  he  has  even  in  his  jEifth  edition  some 
dif&cnltj  in  getting  rid  of  the  idea,  since  he  affirms  that  "in 
persons  who  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth,  vessels  pene- 
trate into  the  articular  cartilage."  Mr.  Aston  Key,  however,  in 
1833,  saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  vital  actions 
in  cartilage,  and  attributed  their  absorption  entirely  to  the  "  villous 
processes  developed  on  the  synovial  membrane  during  inflamma- 
tion of  that  structure."  Sir  B.  Brodie,  nevertheless,  adhered  to  his 
original  idea.  In  1843,  M,  Eichet,'  of  the  Hopital  Bons-Secours, 
added  his  testimony  to  the  idea  of  cartilage  being  a  dead,  an  almost 
inorganic  material.  Dr.  Ecker,^  in  1814,  published  the  first  ob- 
servations upon  the  actions  and  conditions  of  cartilage-cells  in 
disease.  One  of  Mr.  Goodsir's  "Pathological  and  Surgical  Ob- 
servations" in  1845,  also  mentioned  the  growth  and  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  cells.  In  1848,  Dr.  Eedfern  published 
a  series  of  careful  and  minute  observations  "On  the  Abnormal 
Nutrition  of  Articular  Cartilages  "  carrying  further  the  researches 
of  Bcker  and  Goodsir,  and  disclosing  many  details  which  those 
authors  had  not  mentioned.^  Yet  the  idea  that  cartilage  is  truly  a 
living  structure  capable  of  vital  action  penetrated  so  slowly,  that 
in  1853  M.  Richet,  in  a  paper  on  white  swelling,"*  insists  upon  the 
inactivity  of  cartilage,  and  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  incapable 
of  any  independent  action,  saying,  although  he  refers  to  Dr.  Red- 
fern's  paper,  "that  the  only  direct  manner  of  proving  that  cartilages 
are  susceptible  of  inflammation  would  be  to  demonstrate  vessels  in 
their  substance  itself."  Mr.  Birkett^  censures  the  use  of  the  word 
ulceration,  and  desires  to  substitute  "  disintegration." 

Even  so  late  as  1859,  Mr.  Bryant®  of  Guy's  Hospital,  following 
too  implicitly  in  his  path,  ascribed  all  the  diseases  of  cartilage  to 
atrophy ;  degeneration  and  hypertrophy  being  only  mentioned  in 
order  to  throw  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence. 

1  believe  myself  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  pointed  out  that 

•  Richet,  Sur  les  Tumeurs  Blanches.     Aniiales  de  Chirurgie. 

2  Ueber  Abniitzung  uiid  Zerstorung  der  Gelenkkiiorpel.  Archiv.  fiir  Pliysiolo- 
gische  Ileilkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

^  See  my  paper  On  the  relation  between  Synovitis  and  Ulceration  of  Articular 
Cartilages,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  February,  1860. 

*  Memoires  de  I'Acadcmie  Imperiale,  tome  xvii.  1853. 
6  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  237. 

8  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Joints. 
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those  diseases  of  cartilage  whicli  accompany  the  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  in  the  joint  are,  in  reality,  inflammation/  The  whole 
view  of  the  subject,  and  the  arguments  which  irresistibly  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  have  been  already  detailed  (see  Chapter  II.  and 
Chapter  Y.).  Histologically  cartilage  belongs  to  the  connective 
tissues,  and  we  have  seen  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their 
inflammation  essentially  consists  in  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
cells,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  their  structure.  We  find 
this  to  be  the  case  with  the  areolar,  ligamentous^  and  osseous^  tis- 
sues ;  indeed,  we  find  that  the  action  of  vessels  in  inflammation  is 
but  secondary ;  they  appear  only  as  bearers  of  an  increased  supply 
of  nutriment  to  tissues  making  increased  demands  ;  hence  the  one 
necessary  essential  which  renders  it  possible  for  a  tissue  to  assume 
an  inflammatory  action,  is  not  the  presence  of  vessels  actually  in 
that  tissue,  but  the  presence  of  cells  unoccupied  by  any  material 
which  might  prevent  their  multiplication  and  generation.^  Thus, 
histologically  and  pathologically,  there  is  no  reason  why  cartilage 
should  not  inflame,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  that  structure  we  see 
the  cells  assuming  a  generative  activity,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
inflammatory  act,  as  exemplified  in  all  tissues  of  the  connective 
class.*  Wounds  of  the  cornea,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman,^  pro- 
duce an  abundant  generation  of  cells,  which  lead  either  to  reunion 
or  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  part.  Dr.  Kedfern  passed 
setons  through  the  costal  cartilages  of  dogs,  and  found  that  they 
invariably  produced  considerable  generation  of  cells  in  the  part 
nest  the  silk.  An  examination  of  areolar  tissue  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  shows  the  cells  of  that  structure  in  an 
active  condition  of  generation ;  and  the  cells  in  the  lacunas  of  bone 

'  See  my  paper  "  On  the  Nutrition  and  Inflammation  of  Articular  Cartilages," 
in  Med.  Chi.  Review,  Oct.  1859. 

^  See  my  paper  "On  Granulation,"  Beale's  Archives,  vol.  ii.  No.  5. 

^  See  my  paper  "  On  Osteitis,"  in  Med.  Chi.  Review,  April,  1860 ;  and  Chap.  XI. 

*  From  this  fact  a  corollary  may  be  drawn  ;  one  which  on  the  face  of  it  may 
appear  utterly  false,  far-fetched,  and  even  absurd  ;  but  which  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve myself  in  a  position  to  prove,  namely,  that  no  special  tissue  is  capable  of 
inflammation,  i.  e,,  that  nerve  tissue,  whether  the  cellular  or  fibrous,  that  muscular 
tissue,  &c.,  cannot  inflame,  but  that  the  cases  of  so-called  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  of  muscles  are  in  truth  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissues 
ramifying  among  these  organs. 

^  See  my  paper  "On  Granulation,"  &c.,  in  Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  No.  5. 

s  "On  the  Structures  involved  in  Operations  on  the  Eye,"  p.  29. 
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are  actively  employed  in  inflammation  of  that  structure.  When, 
therefore,  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  spreads 
to  the  other  constituents  of  the  joint,  and  we  find  the  cartilage  and 
bone  involved,  we  have  no  d  priori  reason  for  refusing  the  term 
inflammation  to  the  disease  of  the  cartilage,  simply  because  that 
structure  contains  no  bloodvessels. 

A  point  of  pathology  cannot,  however,  be  settled  by  mere  rea- 
soning ;  the  morbid  anatomy  is  the  only  true  key  to  the  argument. 
It  is  found,  then,  that  multiplication  of  cartilage-cells  may  occur 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  eat  up  or  absorb  the  hyaline  structure,  pro- 
ducing ulcers  commencing  on  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage. 
This  process  takes  place  when  the  surrounding  structures  are  in- 
flamed, and  is  similar  to  the  inflammatory  act  in  them. 

But  ulcerations  of,  i.  e.  breaches  of  continuity  in  cartilage  occur 
when  the  parts  around  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  existence  of 
these  lesions  is  not  suspected  during  life ;  they  are  found  in  the 
dead  subject,  whose  articular  functions  had  been  perfect.  Such 
ulcers  look  to  the  naked  eye  more  fibrous,  rough,  and  are  generally 
softer  than  those  already  described ;  sometimes  the  cartilage  is  con- 
verted into  a  set  of  parallel  fibres,  close  together,  and  standing 
from  the  bone  surface  as  the  pile  of  velvet  from  the  woof;  and  often 
that  part  of  the  cartilage  is  yellow.  If  sections  of  this  material  be 
examined  microscopically,  the  corpuscles  will  be  found  increased  in 
size,  and  the  contained  cells  also  are  larger ;  but  they  are  not  in- 
creased in  number.  Those  corpuscles  which  contained  two,  three, 
or  four  cells  near  the  attached  surface,  still  continue,  on  approach- 
ing the  other  edge,  to  possess  only  an  equal  number  of  cells ;  the 
nuclei  do  not  multiply;  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  obscured 
by  an  accumulation  of  minute  globules  of  oil  around  them,  be- 
tween the  cell  wall  and  the  nucleus ;  in  a  further  advanced  stage, 
and  nearer  the  free  surface,  the  corpuscle  itself  gets  filled  with  the 
oil,  which  lies  around  the  cells.  The  fibrification  of  the  hyaline 
substance  commences  by  the  appearance  of  thin  faint  strise ;  in 
some  instances  there  may  be  seen  between  these  a  row  of  oil-glo- 
bules, and  the  striae  become  more  numerous  and  more  open,  until 
the  substance  is  split  into  fibres. 

This  fatty  degeneration  is  a  passive  disease,  and  consists  simply 
in  the  fact,  that  the  cartilage-cells  have  imbibed  material  which 
unfits  them  for  their  nutrient  function.  There  is  also  another  form 
of  cartilaginous  degeneration — the  granular ;  it  has  the  same  effect 
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upon  tlie  hyaline  substance  of  splitting  it  into  fibres.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  that  the  corpuscles,  when  thus  affected,  become 
minutely  spotted  with  a  substance  more  opaque  than  the  surround- 
ing material ;  they,  at  the  same  time,  become  enlarged,  but  very 
shortly  afterwards  shrivel,  each  corpuscle  forming  a  thin  transverse 
scale  long  before  it  comes  to  the  free  edge ;  these  lines,  or  scales, 
appear  divided,  as  though  by  the  old  cell-walls,  but  the  usual  aspect 
of  the  cell  and  corpuscle  is  lost. 

I  consider  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  cartilage  is  similar  to 
that  degenerate  state  of  the  cornea,  which  Mr.  Canton  has  shown  to 
be  the  essence  of  arcus  senilis,  while  the  granular  is  comparable  to 
the  atheromatous  condition  of  arteries. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  do  the  nuclei  and  cells  multiply ;  they 
simply  absorb  a  morbid  material  and  lose  their  nutrient  power ; 
hence  the  action  in  question  is  a  passive  one — a  mere  degeneration. 
The  function  of  articular  cartilage  is  so  passive,  and  is  spread  over 
so  large  a  surface,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when 
these  degenerative  diseases  are  taking  place  over  a  small  extent  of 
the  tissue ;  and  being  but  passive  changes,  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  hypersemia,  nor  by  any  pain.  The  ulceration,  then,  of  car- 
tilages may  be  divided  into  inflammatory  and  degenerative,  and  these 
latter  again  must  be  subdivided.  The  changes  whereon  degenera- 
tion depends  are  situated  in  the  cell,  and  therefore  we  must  class 
them  according  to  conditions  of  that  body ;  hence  the  term  fibrous 
degeneration  is  false,  and  the  more  so  as  fibrification  of  the  hyaline 
substance  accompanies  every  morbid  change  of  cartilage.  We  may 
therefore  divide  degenerative  diseases  into  fatty  and  granular,^  and 
as  these  are  mere  passive  changes,  occurring  in  a  structure  without 
sensibility,  so  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

There  is  another  form  of  malady  resulting  from  deposit  in  the 
cartilage  of  a  morbid  material,  viz.,  urate  of  soda  ;  and  it  is  a  form 
that  appears  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  degenerative  class.  The  chalk 
is  deposited  actually  in  the  cartilage,  i.  e.,  in  the  hyaline  substance 
around  the  corpuscle ;  but  the  extreme  opacity  of  the  material  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  it  and 
the  containing  tissue.  It  soon  splits  the  cartilage  into  fibres  and 
lies  among  them,  and  if  the  deposit  be  in  any  great  quantity  the 

'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  exists  any  other  form  of  degeneration 
of  cartilage,  althougli  there  may  be  two  sorts  of  the  granular  type. 
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fibres  almost  disappear  before  it,  and  tlie  tissue  is  converted  into  a 
layer  of  cbalk-stone,  held  together  by  scattered  fibres.  Sometimes 
this  deposit;  or  other  cause,  sets  up  inflammation,  and  then  the  car- 
tilage yields  more  completely,  and  the  urate  is  thrown  off  into  the 
joint,  sometimes  en  masse,  sometimes  mingled  with  the  pus,  or 
synovia,  to  which,  being  held  in  suspension,  it  gives  a  peculiar 
milky  color  and  gritty  feel. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cartilage  only  occur  when  surround- 
ing structures  are  inflamed.  The  reason  that  inflammation  of  car- 
tilage does  not  form  a  primary  joint-disease  is  to  be  found  in  the 
insusceptibility  of  cartilage  to  mechanical  or  other  irritation — an 
insusceptibility  which  constitutes  its  great  value — and  also  in  its 
sluggishness  of  action.  Hence,  many  injuries  or  irritations  may  be 
insuflicient  to  produce  primary  inflammation  of  cartilage,  yet  be 
amply  intense  enough  to  set  up  synovitis,  which  may  secondarily 
cause  the  cartilages  to  become  inflamed.  Or,  again,  an  injury  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  primary  cartilaginous  inflammation ;  but  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  of  necessity,  be  sufficient  to  produce  either  synovitis 
or  osteitis,  or  both,  and  the  actions  of  either  tissue  being  so  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  cartilage,  we  find  these  inflammations  pre- 
ceding the  cartilaginous  disease.  The  question  is  not  whether 
cartilage  be  susceptible  of  primary  inflammation,  but  whether,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  such  disease  ever  presents 
itself  to  the  practical  surgeon.  It  cannot,  probably,  be  directly 
proved  that  inflammatory  ulcers  of  cartilages  never  take  place 
unless  some  other  part  of  the  joint-apparatus  be  also  diseased ;  but 
we  know  that  the  symptoms  of  joint  inflammation  become  greatly 
worse  when  the  cartilages  begin  to  participate  in  the  action,  hence 
this  inflammation  is  a  painful  and  wearing  disease ;  but  we  never 
come  across  such  symptoms  unaccompanied,  or  rather  unpreceded, 
by  inflammation  of  other  joint  structures. 

The  inflammation  may  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  acute  or 
chronic.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  generation  of  cells  from 
those  primarily  existing  in  the  structure.  When  this  generation 
is  very  quick,  it  absorbs  the  hyaline  substance  rapidly,  and  an  ulcer, 
with  clean-cut  edges,  is  produced ;  when  the  action  is  chronic,  the 
hyaline  structure  is  converted  into  fibres,  which  render  the  edge 
and  bottom  of  the  ulcer  rough  and  uneven.  The  changes  which 
the  cells  undergo  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Eedfern,  who  has 
not,  however,  separated  degenerative  from  inflammatory  diseases. 
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The  first  appearance,  in  microscopic  examination  of  tlie  inflamed 
tissue,  is  an  increase  in  tlie  number  of  nuclei  contained  in  the 
cells,  and  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  corpuscle — hence  the 
increase  of  these  bodies  in  size.  In  the  most  acute  form  of  the 
disease  the  corpuscles  are  converted  into  large  conglomerations 
of  cells  and  nuclei,  lying  very  close  together,  many  of  the  cells 
containing  two  or  more  nuclei.  In  the  most  acute  forms  this 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  it  devours  entirely  the  intercellular  material, 
and  thus  an  ulcer  is  left,  with  perfectly  clean  smooth  edges.  The 
cells,  thus  set  free,  fall  into  the  joint-cavity,  and  continue  to  multiply 
as  pus-cells  (p.  57).  A  less  rapid  cell  action  leads  ultimately  to  the 
same  result;  but  the  hyaline  substance,  before  disappearing  alto- 
gether, becomes  converted  into  parallel  fibres  in  the  direction  of 
the  cell-force. 

The  chronic  inflammation  differs  from  this  by  the  more  plastic 
character  of  its  results.  A  large  number  of  the  cells  formed  do  not 
simply  become  pus-cells,  but  being  produced  by  a  slower  action 
bave  a  more  persistent  character,  and  a  more  perfect  life.  They 
change  into  fusiform  and  into  fibre-cells,  and  thus  the  fibrification 
of  cartilage  is,  in  such  instances,  not  a  mere  mechanical  splitting  of 
hyaline  structure,  but  is  also,  in  part,  an  actual  production  of  fibres 
from  cells — the  material  formed  being  a  coarse  sort  of  areolar  tis- 
sue, or  a  fibro-cartilage  (p.  121).  Much  of  this  growth  is  not  doomed 
to  be  persistent,  but  some  of  it  goes  on  developing  further,  while 
the  action  increases  in  area,  and  at  last  some  of  it  comes  in  contact 
with  granulation  from  the  synovial  membrane,  or  from  the  bone 
(the  articular  lamella  having  in  places  disappeared).  The  two 
parts  thus  in  contact  are  engaged  in  identical  processes,  the  forma- 
tion of  fusiform  cells  into  cell-fibres  and  areolar  tissue  ;  they  there- 
fore unite,  or  rather  grow  together,  so  intimately  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  the  boundary  between  the  two  structures  (p.  123).^  When 
a  disease  sto|)s  at  this  stage,  we  may  find,  upon  subsequent  exami- 
nation, a  partial  and  false  anchylosis ;  that  is,  there  will  be  anchylosis 
in  some  parts,  sound  cartilage  in  others.  Sometimes  chronic  ulcers, 
if  small,  leave  behind  simply  a  cicatrix,  like  a  scar  in  any  other 
tissue.  These  marks  in  cartilage  are  always  the  result  of  a  very 
slow  inflammation ;  a  more  rapid  action,  instead  of  converting  the 
cells,  their  progeny  and  the  hyaline  substance  into  fibre  and  areo- 

'  It  was  this  condition  which  led  Mr.  Aston  Key  to  conclude  on  the  destruction 
of  cartilages  by  growths  from  synovial  membrane. 
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lar  cells,  causes  them  to  disappear,  leaving  a  breacli  of  surface 
whicli  is  not  filled  up  by  any  scar.^ 

Wlien  tlie  primary  attack  is  an  osteitis,  the  cartilage  undergoes 
the  processes  both  of  degeneration  and  inflammation.  In  articular 
diseases  thus  commencing  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  generally 
only  one  of  the  bones  forming  the  joints  is  primarily  affected; 
moreover,  it  is  seldom  so  extensively  diseased  that  the  whole  sur- 
face, whereon  the  cartilage  rests,  undergoes  morbid  action  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  the  first  effect  of  an  osteitis  upon  the  cartilage  is, 
in  most  instances,  a  cessation  of  its  supply  of  nutriment,  hence  a 
rapid  degeneration  and  detachment,  with  its  articular  lamella,  from 
the  inflamed  portion  of  the  bone.  Around  the  spots  where  such 
degeneration  takes  place,  the  cartilage  will  not  thus  be  killed,  as  it 
were  by  starvation,  but  vfill  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  The 
cartilages  covering  the  bone,  which  still  remains  normal,  will,  when 
the  other  joint  textures  become  inflamed,  participate  in  the  inflam- 
mation, just  as  they  do  in  a  synovitis.  Thus,  in  articular  diseases, 
commencing  in  one  of  the  bones,  there  are  two  sorts  of  action  going 
on  in  the  cartilages — inflammation  and  degeneration.  The  latter 
occurs  over  that  portion  of  the  bone  whose  inflammation  has  been 
so  violent  as  to  cut  off'  the  nutrient  supply,  the  latter  over  those 
portions  less  powerfully  affected,  and  in  that  cartilage  covering  the 
yet  normal  bone,  to  which  the  action  spreads  in  the  same  way  as 
it  does  to  the  synovial  membrane.  The  cartilage  which  has  suf- 
fered degeneration,  and  Avhich  lies  over  the  focus  of  inflammation, 
is  detached  with  the  articular  lamella  by  the  osteitis  itself,  and  is 
frequently  pushed  by  a  collection  of  pus,  or  a  growth  of  granula- 
tions into  the  joint-cavity,  in  which  it  is  found  lying  loose  and 
fatty,  its  formerly  attached  surface  feeling  gritty  like  sand-paper, 
from  the  adherence  of  osseous  matter. 

In  the  examination  of  certain  joint-diseases,  viz.,  chronic  rheu- 
matic synovitis  and  osteitis,  the  cartilages  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  their  opalescent  appearance,  to  have  become  abnormally  trans- 

'  There  is,  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  preparation  by  Liston  of  au  ulcerating 
cartilage  in  which  vessels  ramify.  These  vessels  come  from  the  bone,  hence  the 
articular  lamella  must  have  been  perforated,  and  if  so,  the  cartilage  would  have 
been  ulcerated.  The  vessel  would  not  go  perfectly  unaccompanied  into  a  channel 
in  cartilage  ;  it  must  have  entered  with  a  sprout  of  granulation  tissue.  The  pre- 
paration is  dried,  and  it  cannot  now  be  made  out  in  what  structure  the  vessel 
reallv  lies. 
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parent,  of  a  pinkish  brown  color,  and  to  be  very  mucli  thinner 
than  natural.  They  have  in  such  cases  an  even  surface,  except 
rarely  in  a  few  small  spots  where  they  may  be  ulcerated,  the  ulcers 
having  smooth  or  nearly  smooth  surfaces ;  very  frequently  a  piece 
of  eburnated  bone  will  be  found  on  the  same  plane  as  the  cartila- 
ginous surface.  I  believe  this  condition  to  be  a  slow  form  of  in- 
flammation, tending,  like  other  processes  of  rheumatic  origin,  to 
the  completion  of  all  the  parts  involved.  The  attenuation,  I  believe, 
takes  place,  not  from  the  free  but  from  the  attached  surface,  by 
encroachment  of  bone  upon  the  cartilage,  and  this  opinion  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  solid  case  of  bone 
thicker  than  usual  between  the  osseous  cancelli  and  the  cartilage ; 
moreover,  the  articular  lamella  gradually  assumes  more  and  more 
the  structure  of  ordinary  bone. 

It  is  certain,  that  any  tissue  endowed  with  nutrient  power  must 
be  capable  of  both  hypertrophy  and  of  atrophy,  but  practically 
we  do  not  come  across  such  diseases.  In  young  subjects,  the  car- 
tilage may  be  found  excessively  thick,  but  I  have  always  attributed 
this  to  delayed  ossification  of  the  epiphysis.  In  adults,  the  car- 
tilages may  be  found  slightly  thickened,  but  they  are  then  likewise 
sodden  and  soft,  and  their  increase  may  result  from  mere  passive 
imbibition  of  fluid.  Still,  as  above  stated,  the  possibility  of  simple 
hypertrophy  cannot  be  denied  to  a  tissue  capable  of  both  nutrition 
and  inflammation. 

Atrophy  of  cartilage,  as  described  by  some  authors,  that  is  con- 
siderable decrease  in  its  normal  thickness,  results,  I  believe,  from 
encroachment  of  bone  upon  its  deep  surface,  as  just  described. 
The  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  is  the  result  of  atrophy,  and 
the  only  undoubted  form  of  this  condition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HIP-JOINT  DISEASE. 

Semeiology. 

It  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  strict  logical  arrangement, 
that  one  particular  joint  should  be  singled  out  for  a  special  chapter; 
but  it  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  make  this  book  more  valuable,  if  the 
diagnostic  signs  of  hip-disease  be  separately  discussed.  By  means 
of  this  articulation,  the  strongest  limb  in  the  body  is  fastened  to 
the  trunk  itself,  and  it  lies  so  deep,  that  at  no  part  can  we  put  our 
fingers  immediately  upon  or  over  the  synovial  membrane,  as  in 
every  other  important  joint ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  detect  fluc- 
tuation, changes  of  shape,  or  of  size,  with  anything  like  the  readi- 
ness with  which  we  can  find  the  like  alterations  in  other  and  more 
superficial  joints.  For  example,  a  strumous  synovitis  of  the  knee 
is  often  detectable  from  the  swelling,  before  any  pain  shall  have 
called  the  patient's  attention  to  the  part;  the  changes  of  shape,  size, 
&c.  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  the  failure  of  mobility  is 
easily  detected.  But  the  round  massive  form  of  the  parts  about 
the  hips,  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  fixing  the  pelvis 
with  the  hand,  the  projection  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  bend  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  rendering  the  true  radius  of  motion  very 
short,  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  head  of  the  bone  is  impacted 
in  the  socket,  and  many  other  circumstances,  throw  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  diagnosis  concerning  merely  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hip-joint  disease,  and  a  minute  distinction  between  the  inflamma- 
tion of  one  structure  and  that  of  another  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
very  many  cases  impossible.  The  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  confusion  of  opinion  and  description  which 
authors  have  expended  on  the  question,  many  of  them  taking  no 
pains  with  direct  experiment,  and  very  little  in  pathological  re- 
search, but  giving  d  priori  reasonings  all  the  weight  and  importance 
of  direct  facts.     Thus  the  disease  has  been  made  to  commence  in 
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the  ligamentum  teres,  and  in  tlie  cartilage  as  well  as  in  tlie  bone 
and  synovial  membrane.  The  symptoms,  viz.,  lengthening,  short- 
ening, pain  in  the  knee,  &c.,  have  been  attributed  to  almost  as  many 
causes  as  there  have  been  authorities  to  assign  them,  and  thus  the 
subject  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  falsity  and  conjecture,  from 
which  nothing  but  a  simple  following  out  the  lead  of  truth  can 
ever  rescue  it. 

First,  as  to  the  structure  in  which  disease  of  the  hip-joint  may 
commence :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  begin  in  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  in  the  bone,  like  other  joint  diseases ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  proof,  that  it  may 
commence  in  structures,  in  which  diseases  of  other  joints  do  not 
begin,  for  instance,  the  ligaments.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
subsynovial  tissues,  in  which  ligaments  are  placed,  inflame,  the 
ligaments  themselves  suffer,  soften,  and  become  thickened  or  ab- 
sorbed as  the  case  may  tend;  we  have  seen  that  internal  ligamentS;, 
as  the  crucial  of  the  knee,  which  are  surrounded  by  folds  of  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  which  are  in  the  position  of  a  subsynovial 
tissue,  are  more  apt  to  follow  quickly  in  this  course,  than  external 
ligaments ;  but  the  disease  is  not  the  less  a  synovitis,  because  there 
happen  to  be  internal  ligaments  which  participate  early  in  the  in- 
flammation and  become  quickly  changed  or  absorbed.  How  very 
frequently  does' it  occur  in  the  knee-joint,  that  the  crucial  ligaments 
have  entirely  disappeared,  even  in  cases  of  subacute  synovitis,  where 
the  cartilage  is  hardly  altered,  and  where  the  general  change  in  the 
synovial  tissues  is  but  slight !  I  have  also  seen  the  crucial  ligaments 
all  but  converted  into  gelatinous  structure,  their  presence  being 
only  marked  by  a  few  white  ligamentous  lines,  running  parallel  to 
each  other  through  the  pink  mass.  In  the  same  way,  the  liga- 
mentum teres  of  the  hip-joint  has  been  found  to  be  much  softened 
and  ■  inflamed,  while  the  synovial  membrane  around  it  is  red  and 
hyper^emic ;  but  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
disease  begins  in  an  inflammation  of  that  structure  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the   synovial  and   subsynovial  tissue,'     Other 

'  Mr.  Aston  Key  unfortunately  adds  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  this  fallacy  ; 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  hip-joint  in  which  he  finds  the  whole  synovial  and  sub- 
synovial tissue  inflamed,  and  among  it  that  portion  which  envelops  aod  in  part 
constitutes  the  ligamentum  teres.  He  says  "the  cases  which  it  has  fallen  under 
my  lot  to  examine  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is 
preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  ligamentum  teres."    Med.  Chi.  Trans.,  vol.  sviii., 
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authors  liave  located  the  diseased  action  in  the  fat  which  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity;  but  this  opinion  is  too  antiquated, 
and  too  far  behind  the  science  of  the  present  day  to  need  serious 
refutation.  Again,  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  not  differently 
situated  to  those  of  other  joints  in  regard  to  their  nutrition  and 
diseases ;  they  are  as  often,  or  indeed  may  be  more  often  than  in 
other  joints,  the  seat  of  degeneration  (p.  290);  and  in  old  subjects, 
in  whom  during  life  no  symptom  of  joint  disease  existed,  such  de- 
generative ulcers  will  very  frequently  be  found ;  but,  except  this 
condition,  which  does  not  produce  a  detectable  joint  disease,  there 
is  no  malady  of  the  hip  commencing  in  the  cartilage,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  malady  of  other  joints  beginning  in  that  structure. 
(  Thus  we  come  again  to  the  two  tissues,  viz.,  synovial  membrane 
and  bone,  whose  inflammation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  other  joints;  and  I  am  sure  of  truth  in  asserting,  that 
ever}?"  hip  disease  commences  in  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  extremely  difficult — often,  I  believe,  in  practice 
impossible — to  decide  whether  a  disease  already  somewhat  advanced 
may  have  been  originally  synovial  or  osseous ;  as  may  be  supposed 
from  the  fact,  that  some  men  of  great  experience  and  care,  have 
asserted  that  all  hip-joint  diseases  begin  in  the  bone  (Eust,  of 
Vienna,  held  this  opinion),  while  others  have  as  positively  affirmed, 
that  all  such  maladies  commence  in  the  synovial  membrane.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  we  are  able  to  conclude  with 
tolerable  certainty  concerning  the  structure  in  which  it  is  situated 
during  the  patient's  life,  and  on  examination,  pathologically  can 
alwaj^s  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  if  the  disease  have  advanced  to  the 
second  period,  the  attempt  at  diagnosis  on  the  living  patient  will 
be  vain,  and  the  anatomical  examination  even  will  very  frequently 
lead  to  no  positive  conclusion.  In  order  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
difficulties  in  such  minute  diagnosis,  and  to  place  the  whole  truth 
before  the  reader,  it  will  be  well  to  enter  minutely  into  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  disease,  and  to  trace  where  possible  the  cause  of 
each  separate  symptom:  in  doing  so,  I  will  endeavor,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  make  a  clear  and  broad  distinction  between  what 
is  absolute  fact,  and  what  is  mere  conjecture.  The  pathology  of 
the  synovitis  or  osteitis  will  not  be  again  broached ;  we  have  now 

p.  230.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  general  relationship  between  ulceration 
of  cartilage  and  inflammation  of  synovial  membrane:  the  same  words  of  course 
apply  to  this  as  to  other  joints. 
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only  to  do  with  the  symptoms  and  then'  corresponding  morhid 
anatomy. 

First  Stage? — The  beginning  of  hip-joint  disease  is  marked  in 
children,  who  do  not  and  cannot  express  all  their  sensations,  by 
slight  limping,  during  which  the  knee  is  somewhat  bent,  and  the 
foot  turned  either  inwards,  or  more  commonly  outwards.  In 
adults,  the  disease  commences  by  a  sense  of  fatigue,  or  of  actual 
pain,  the  more  readily  remarked,  that  it  is  only  situated  in  one 
hip.  At  this  period,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  there  appear 
certain  symptoms  in  some  cases,  which  are  absent  in  others,  and 
which  may  enable  the  surgeon  to  define  the  synoAdal  or  osteal 
locality  of  the  disease.  Pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  heat,  more  or 
less  immobility,  are,  at  this  stage,  all  we  can-  fix  npon  as  indications 
of  the  disease,  and  it  is  to  the  variations  of  these  symptoms  that 
we  must  look  for  our  means  of  distino^uishins:  the  one  form  of 
malady  from  the  other. 

Synovitis. — Pain  includes  all  the  different  dolorous  symptoms 
produced  by  the  disease,  whether  they  occur  in  the  hip  itself,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pain  of  chronic  synovitis  may,  in  the 
hip  as  in  other  joints,  be  absent  during  the  first  days  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  comes  on,  it  is  continuous,  and  more  severe  after  exer- 
cise. Limping  in  children,  which  is  produced  by  the  pain,  may  be 
observed  to  have  the  following  periods  of  greatest  intensity.  In 
the  morning,  on  first  rising,  there  is  some  lameness,  which  goes  off 

'  Brodie,  in  his  admirable  work  "On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  has  not  given  a 
special  division  to  morbus  coxae,  but  describes  it  with  other  joint-diseases  accord- 
ing to  the  anatomical  seats  of  the  malady.  Ford,  whose  "  Observations  on  Dis- 
ease of  the  Hip-Joint,''  1794,  has  been  a  sort  of  unacknowledged  loan-office  for 
many  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  is  the  first  surgeon  who  makes  three 
periods  in  morbus  coxarius.  He  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  he  divides 
the  malady  into  three  stages,  but  he  gives  a  description  of  three  successive  periods. 
This  division  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  His  first  stage  extends  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  to  the  first  appearance  of  lengthening  of  the  limb  ;  the 
second  stage  reaches  from  this  occurrence  to  the  supervention  of  marked  shorten- 
ing, either  from  dislocation  or  other  cause;  the  third,  beginning  with  this  shorten- 
ing, goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  case.  Boyer  and  Maisonneuve  take  two  stages,  the 
first  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur.  Rush  makes  four  :  first,  the  commencement ;  second,  lengthening  ; 
third,  shortening ;  fourth,  suppuration.  Chelius  (South 's  Translation)  divides 
the  malady  into  the  first  three  of  Rust's  sections.  We  will  adhere,  more  or  less 
closely,  to  Ford's  divisions  ;  but  he  has  hardly  made  them  sufiiciently  definite, 
and  it  is  a  defect  which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  supplied. 
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entirely  in  the  earliest  beginning  of,  and  only  partially  a  little 
later  in  the  disease.  Towards  evening,  or  after  any  continuous 
exercise,  limping  returns,  and  is  more  marked  than  in  the  morning, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  so  as  the  day  goes  on,  or  fatigue  in- 
creases. In  older  persons,  who  can  define  their  sensations,  stiffness 
is  complained  of  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  evening,  or  after  long 
exercise,  pain  more  or  less  acute,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  dis- 
tension, is  felt. 

With  this,  there  is  tenderness  on  pressing  at  the  back  of  the 
trochanter,  and  tenderness  at  the  groin ;  but  pressing  the  trochan- 
ter inwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabu- 
lum into  close  contact,  does  not  cause  pain.  There  is  not  in  this 
early  stage  of  synovitis  any  pain  in  the  knee.  There  are  none 
of  those  startings  that  wake  up  the  patient  at  night  with  a  great 
dread. 

As  these  symptoms  come  on,  they  are  accompanied  and  followed 
b}^  a  certain  amount  of  swelling  in  the  groin,  and  behind  the  tro- 
chanter. The  former  of  these  tends  to  obliterate  the  fossa  in  that 
situation,  or  at  least  to  render  it  narrower  by  an  apparent  increase 
in  breadth  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  trochanter.  This,  in  its 
early  condition,  will  only  be  seen  when  the  patient,  placed  with 
the  back  to  a  window,  permits  equally  oblique  light  to  fall  on  both 
hips.  The  swelling  in  the  groin  is  both  more  visible,  and  more 
easily  felt ;  it  lies  of  course  below  Poupart's  ligament,  is  deep 
seated,  has  an  even  surface,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  enlarged 
glands.  Be  it  remarked,  that  when  this  swelling  in  the  groin  be- 
comes easily  perceptible,  sympathetic  pain  in  the  knee  usually 
supervenes.  Increased  heat  at  the  part,  chiefly  noticeable  at  the 
back  of  the  trochanter  and  at  the  groin,  comes  on  with  the  swelling. 

Osteitis. — Pain,  in  and  about  the  hip-joint,  is  of  a  heavy,  dull 
aching  character ;  it  is  not  increased  by  exercise,  but  is  generally 
most  severe  in  bed  at  night ;  there  is  no  stiffness  in  the  morning. 
The  pain  is  often  irregularly  remittent,  being  continuous  for  three 
or  four  days  and  nights,  and  then  disappearing  for  a  time.  In 
children,  a  pale,  worn,  weary  look  will  be  observed  before  any 
limping  actually  comes  on,  and  the  child  will  sleep  badly  at  night, 
cry  perhaps  if  laid  on  the  diseased,  but  as  yet  unsuspected,  side. 
The  signs  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  worn  look  in  children,  come  on 
before  any  limping ;  in  older  persons,  pain  is  complained  of  before 
such  a  positive  symptom  is  perceived ;  the  limping,  when  it  once 
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does  come  on,  is  equable  throughout  the  whole  day.  There  is  no 
tenderness  while  pressing  behind  the  troclianter ;  nor,  unless  in- 
flamed by  other  causes,  over  the  groin.  We  shall  see  directly  that 
certain  circumstances  change  this  condition.  There  is  early  pain 
in  the  knee,  startings  at  night  may  come  on  in  this,  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  tenderness  on  pressing  the  joint  surfaces 
together  is  not  uncommon. 

With  these  symptoms,  there  is  no  swelling  either  behind  the 
trochanter,  or  deep  in  the  groin ;  the  glands  of  the  groin,  however, 
are  frequently  enlarged ;  this  is  a  point  which  should  have  great 
weight  in  forming  the  surgeon's  opinion,  and  is  the  cause  alluded 
to  in  the  last  paragraph,  as  influencing  tenderness  of  the  groin  on 
pressure.  There  is  no  increased  heat  about  the  part.  Add  to 
these  local  signs,  that  a  child  in  a  very  cachectic  condition  from 
struma  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  with  osteitic  than  with  syno- 
vitic  hip-disease,  and  the  fact  of  the  general  health  failing  in  a 
manner  still  more  marked,  before  any  lameness  is  perceptible. 

A  long  series  of  careful  observations  has  convinced  me  that  this 
account  may  be  relied  on  wherever  the  semeiology  is  sufficiently 
marked.  To  render  this  more  distinct,  I  will  tabulate  the  symp- 
toms of  the  first  stag-e. 


Synovitis — Symptoms. 

The  pain  is  a  sense  of  fulness,  disten- 
sion increased  in  evening,  and  after  ex- 
ercise, but  constant. 

Stiffness  in  morning. 

Limping  comes  on  with  the  pain.  It 
is  at  first  slight  in  morning,  then  disap- 
pears, and  is  more  marked  in  evening. 

Pain  in  knee  does  not  come  on  till 
after  the  deep  swelling  in  the  groin  is 
perceptible. 

Starting  of  the  limb  a  late  symptom. 

Tenderness  behind  trochanter,  and  at 
groin :  none  on  pressing  articular  surfaces 
together. 

The  swelling  in  the  groin  is  deep,  and 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  glands 
there  do  not  swell. 


Osteitis — Symptoms. 
Pain,  dull  aching ;    most  at  night  in 
bed  ;  remittent. 

No  stiffness  in  the  morning. 

Limping  does  not  come  on  till  after 
the  pain  has  existed  some  time,  then  is 
equable  throughout  the  day. 

Pain  in  the  knee  an  early  symptom. 


Starting  of  the  limb  an  early  symptom. 

No  tenderness  on  pressing  behind  tro- 
chanter and  groin,  but  sometimes  on 
pressing  joint  surfaces  together. 

The  glands  in  the  groin  swell  before 
any  deeper  swelling  is  perceptible,  if 
ever  such  come  on  in  the  first  stage. 


Nothing  can  tend  more  effectually  to  throw  undeserved  doubt 
upon  facts  than  straining  them  beyond  their  legitimate  application ; 
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and  I  would  deprecate  as  strongly  as  possible  any  attempt  to  press 
the  above  diagnostic  difference  into  cases,  tbat  have  advanced 
beyond  the  first  stage,  or  even  towards  the  latter  end  of  that 
period.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  clearness  of  the  symptoms 
becomes  obliterated ;  the  limping  in  either  case  is  continuous ; 
there  is  tenderness  both  behind  the  groin,  and  on  pressing  the 
joint  surfaces  together ;  and  starting  at  night,  if  previously  absent, 
will  come  on.  The  whole  train  of  symptoms  may  have  continued 
an  indefinite  time,  for  morbus  coxarius,  like  all  diseases,  has  an 
acute  and  a  chronic  form :  the  acute  malady  may  gallop  through 
all  the  variations  of  the  first  stage  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hours ; 
the  chronic  may  continue  for  months  as  so  slight  a  disease  in 
appearance,  that  it  is  scarcely  regarded ;  until  the  more  serious 
symptoms  which  immediately  precede  and  lead  to  the  second  stage 
supervene. 

The  Second  Stage  consists  of  lengthening  of  the  limb ;  flattening 
of  the  nates,  with  a  lateral  twist  of  the  spine ;  constant  and 
strongly  marked  lameness ;  a  more  or  less  continuous  pain  in  the 
hip  and  knee ;  spasmodic  pains  at  night  in  the  limb,  beginning 
about  the  hip  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ending  at  the  knee ; 
contraction  of  certain  muscles  and  wasting  of  the  limb.  In  this 
period  of  the  affection  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  de- 
tecting in  which  structure  the  disease  commenced,  but  have  simply 
to  observe  the  symptoms  of  the  malady.  Those  which  had  been 
increasing  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  stage,  viz.,  pain,  both 
at  hip  and  knee,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  limping  continue,  and 
there  is  added  another  symptom,  viz.,  posture.  The  thigh  is  con- 
stantly flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  in  different  cases ; 
the  knee  is  generally  rotated  outwards,  and  the  foot  everted.  If 
the  patient  be  made  to  stand  up,  he  bears  all  the  weight  of  the 
body  upon  the  sound  limb ;  the  knee  of  the  diseased  one  will  be 
in  a  plane  in  front  of  that  of  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  hip 
being  flexed,  and  also  in  consequence  of  a  malposture  of  the  pelvis, 
shortly  to  be  described,  it  (the  knee)  will  be  also  separated  from  its 
fellow,  i.  e.,  abducted ;  the  foot  will  rest  with  the  sole  upon  the 
ground,  a  good  deal  in  front,  with  the  toe  usually  turned  out, 
though  it  will  sometimes  be  turned  in.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
knee  of  the  affected  side  becomes  lower  than  the  other ;  that  is, 

'  I  have  seen  this  i^osition  twice,  both  times  in  young  children. 
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tHe  tliigli  appears  lengtliened.     The  buttock  of  that  side  is  flatter, 
the  folds  of  the  nates  longer  and  less  marked  than  normal,  the 
depression  at  the  back  of  the  trochanter  nearly  obliterated.     (See 
Fig.  20.)    The  appearance  of  length- 
ening in  the  limb  is  the  symptom, 

par    excellence,   which    marks    this  I 

stage  of  the  malady.  Much  thought, 
and  more  writing,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  endeavoring  to  account 
for  this  apparent  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  limb.  Most  English, 
and  some  Continental,  authors  refer 
it  entirely  to  position ;  others  believe 
that  a  real  lengthening  may  take 
place,  that  is  to  say,  they  believe 
that  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  ^ 
may,  without   dislocation,    be   pro-       ^  ^  ^ 

jected     sufficiently    far    from    the       ^  ^M     \^^        M^ 

pelvis  to  cause  the  whole  distance        k  ~^       *^"     1^ 

between  knee  and  acetabulum  to  be        %  9        •    ,,^™:#7 

increased.     I  am,  from  the  results         ^-  ""/         \   ""'^?^"'  / 

of  experiments,  able  to  affirm,  that 

real  increase  in  this  distance  is  with-  Hip-dlsease-The  position  of  apparent 

leugtliemrig. 

out  dislocation  downwards   utterly 

impossible.^  The  position  whereby  apparent  lengthening  in  hip- 
joint  disease  is  obtained  is  a  twist  downward  and  forward  of  the 
affected  side  of  the  pelvis;  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  body, 
abducted,  and  rotated  outwards.^ 

■  These  experiments  and  the  opinions  of  certain  authors  are,  in  order  to  leave 
the  course  of  our  narrative  uninterrupted,  placed  together  in  an  appendix  to  the 
present  chapter. 

^  M.  Bonnet  has  given  at  great  length  an  analysis  into  all  the  varieties  of  posi- 
tion which  the  thigh  may  assume  in  hip-joint  disease;  but  not  perceiving  the 
practical  value  of  such  minute  distinctions,  I  shall  not  quote  all  his  definitions 
and  arguments  here.  He  shows,  by  drawings  from  the  skeleton  and  other  means, 
that  whenever  the  thigh  appears  lengthened,  from  depression  of  that  side  of  the 
pelvis,  the  femur  must  be  abducted  ;  whenever  it  is  shortened  by  elevation  of 
that  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  must  be  adducted.  In  this  sense  the  two  words  only 
relate  to  the  pelvis  itself,  not  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  I  will  explain  this  in  my 
own  language  more  tersely.  Let  us  suppose  the  transverse  axis  of  the  pelvis  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  acetabula,  the  thigh  is  neither  abducted 
nor  adducted  as  long  as  its  axis  is  at  right  angles  with  this  line.     Suppose  the 
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The  wliole  side  of  tlie  pelvis  is  also  thrown  forwards.  This  aids 
in  increasing  the  apparent  lengthening  of  the  thigh,  and  it  dimin- 
ishes the  projection  backward  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischin,m,  thus 
procuring  a  flattening  of  the  nates,  even  though  there  be  no  wasting 
of  the  gluteus.  These  twists  of  the  pelvis  cause  the  rima  natium 
to  incline  from  below  upwards  and  towards  the  diseased  side.  The 
spine  itself  will  be  thrown  into  corresponding  ciTrvatures  all  the 
way  up,  and  thus  a  look  of  general  distortion  be  produced.  These 
signs  are  all  merely  the  result  of  posture,  and  may  be  imitated  by 
any  one  who  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  appearance  to  be 
assumed.  The  only  unproducible  point  is  the  obliteration  of  the 
fossa  behind  the  great  trochanter ;  this  in  disease  is  much  filled  up 
by  swelling.  But  in  examining  a  diseased  hip  it  does  not  sufiice 
merely  to  place  a  patient  upright  before  us ;  the  examination  must 
also  be  made  under  different  conditions. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  second  stage  the  position  is  not  so  deter- 
mined, nor  is  the  limb  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  moved  slightl}^ 
and  examined  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Let  the  patient  first  be 
on  the  back,  upon  a  hard  surface,  such  as  the  paillasse  of  a  bed,  or 
a  table.  The  pelvis  must,  if  possible,  be  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  spine,  and  the  thighs  at  right  angles  with  the  transverse 
pelvic  axis.  In  all  probability  these  attempts  at  adjustment  will 
be  unsuccessful,  but  at  all  events  there  may  remain  so  little  twist 
that  it  would  require  a  very  accurate  and  practised  eye  to  detect  it. 
The  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  of  the  diseased  side  will  seem  lower 
than  that  of  the  sound  one,  so  will  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  inter- 
nal malleolus,  or  other,  anatomical  points.  Now,  if  we  measure  the 
limbs  we  shall  find  little  if  any  difference  in  their  lengths.  AVhat 
difference  we  do  find  is,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  contrary  to  ocu- 
lar appearances.  Thus,  the  limb  which  appears  longer  will  (par- 
ticularly if  the  measurements  be  taken  rather  on  the  outer  side) 
measure  shorter  than  the  other.^    A'^arious  instruments  and  methods, 

pelvis  tilts  so  that  the  axes  of  the  thighs  remain  the  same,  but  that  of  the  pelvis 
become  oblique,  this  latter  will  be  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  axis  of  one,  at  an 
acute  angle  with  that  of  the  other,  limb  ;  the  former  is  ab-  the  latter  ad-ducted. 
If  the  axes  of  the  thighs  be  of  the  same  length,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  while 
the  pelvis  thus  tilts,  one  will  be  drawn  up,  shortened;  the  other  depressed, 
lengthened.  Shortening  corresponds  then  with  adduction  ;  lengthening  with 
abduction. 

'  Tliis  curious  fact  was  first  explained  by  Giidechens  ("Hamburger  Zeitschrift," 
183G),  who  showed  that  when  the  ilium  inclines  to  one  side,  its  crista  must  ap- 
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of  different  degrees  of  complication,  have  been  invented,  in  order 
to  get  accurate  measurements  of  the  thigh  in  hip-disease.  They 
are  all  futile,  as  they  have  been  invented  to  find  out  differences 
which  are  only  apparent. 

Another  point  in  this  position  should  be  attended  to.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  second  stage  of  morbus  coxarius  the  thigh 
was  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  yet  the  patient  may  lie  with  shoulders, 
buttocks,  and  heels  upon  a  plane  surface.  If  under  such  conditions, 
however,  the  position  of  the  pelvis  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  abnormally  perpendicular ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lum- 
bar and  the  lower  dorsal  spines  are  arched  very  considerably,  and 
the  hand  placed  below  the  loins  will  find  a  large  gap  between  them 
and  the  mattress  or  table.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  not  the 
method  in  which  a  healthy  person  lies.  In  fact,  instead  of  the 
thigh  being  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  the  pelvis  is  flexed  upon  the 
thigh,  and  the  relative  position  is  the  same. 

Next,  let  the  patient  turn  upon  the  stomach,  and  let  the  state  of 
the  nates,  the  inclination  of  the  spine,  and  the  relative  apparent 
length  of  the  thighs  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  dis- 
tortion is  not  so  great  in  this  as  in  the  erect  posture,  but  it  still 
exists.  In  this  position  the  surgeon  will  most  comfortably  and 
readily  examine  the  depression  at  the  back  of  the  trochanter,  find 
any  swelling  or  fluctuation,  and  the  exact  seat  of  tenderness. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  far  as  mere  deformity 
goes,  in  the  early  part  of  this  stage.  The  pains  of  which  he  com- 
plains are  several.  One,  a  bursting,  aching,  gnawing,  or  burning 
pain,  situated  behind  the  trochanter,  and  in  the  groin,  generally 
both,  and  this  is  combined  with  some  deep-seated,  perhaps  fluctu- 
ating swelling.  There  is  another  pain,  of  a  less  defined  nature,  the 
well-known  "pain  at  the  knee,"  which  is  usually  referred  to  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur ;  but  if  the  patient  be  told  to  put  the 
finger  on  the  exact  spot,  he  will  be  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  locality. 
It  is  sometimes  remittent,  sometimes  constant ;  it  may  be  absent  for 
hours,  and  then  return  with  a  sudden  stab,  which  makes  the  patient 
start,  and  sometimes  scream.  It  occasionally  commences  before 
this  second  stage  comes  on ;  but  even  then  it  gets  worse  at  this  time, 

proach  the  trochanter  of  the  femur:  thus,  though  the  whole  thigh  may  sink  and 
appear  longer,  the  measurement  between  any  point  of  the  crista  ilii  and  of  the 
thigh  must  be  shorter  than  the  other  limb. 

20 
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SO  that  it  is  more  especially  a  symptom  of  this  and  the  subsequent 
period  of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  early  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
before  lengthening  has  commenced,  it  occasionally  leads  diagnosis 
somewhat  astray.  I  saw  but  a  short  time  ago  a  case  of  hip-joint 
disease,  in  which  blisters  and  other  treatment  had  been  applied  to 
the  knee.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  a  too  confi- 
dent diagnosis  without  sufficient  examination,  more  particularly  as 
the  chief  seat  of  pain  in  knee-joint  disease  corresponds  pretty 
closely  with  the  spot  usually  painful  in  morbus  coxarius. 

The  pain  has  been  said  to  be  of  a  remittent  character.  This  is 
generally,  but  not  always  the  case ;  sometimes  the  remissions  are 
quite  free,  sometimes  not  so.  When  the  intervals  are  not  free,  it  is 
observed  that  the  periodic  pain  gradually  assumes  a  diiierent  cha- 
racter, until,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  stage,  it  quite  overrides  and 
conceals  the  ordinary  aching  in  the  knee,  and  yet,  while  still  not 
very  severe,  mingles  with,  and  for  the  moment  takes  the  place  of 
the  other.  The  intensity  of  these  latter  nightly  pains  is  very  vari- 
able in  the  period  of  lengthening,  but  is  never  so  severe  as  during 
the  next  stage — that  of  shortening.  Moreover,  when  their  severity 
during  the  second  phase  greatly  increases,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  third  period  is  about  to  commence.  The  pains  owe 
their  origin  to  different  causes,  although,  of  course,  all  derivable 
from  morbid  irritation.^ 

1st,  Direct  irritation  of  the  nerves  passing  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  joint.  These  are  the  obturator  nerves,  the  sciatic,  the  gluteal, 
and  perhaps  the  anterior  crural. 

2d.  An  obscure  sympathy  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  or 
•even  direct  propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  one  to  the  other. 

3d.  Spasm  of  certain  muscles. 

The  first  cause  is  that  which  Sir  C.  Bell  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  advo- 

'  It  would  lead  us  very  far  indeed  to  give  all  the  different  solutions,  right  or 
wrong,  which  have  been  attempted,  yet  it  is  only  proper  that  some  should  be 
■quoted.  Sir  C.  Bell  attributed  this  pain  to  irritation  of  the  obturator  nerve.  Sir 
]3.  Brodie  appears  to  entertain  a  similar  opinion.  Op.  cit.,  p.  123.  Coulson,  to 
continuity  of  the  inflammation  along  the  aponeurosis  of  the  rectus  muscle,  one  of 
whose  heads  arises  from  the  border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  cotyloid  ligament  (this  hypothesis  is,  however,  too  far-fetched,  and  is 
founded  upon  no  fact).  Richet  conceived  it  to  be  due  to  propagation  of  the  inflam- 
mation along  the  medullary  canal  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  Bonnet  attributed 
it  in  many  instances  to  malposition,  which  caused  a  constant  strain  on  the  liga- 
ments and  muscles  of  the  knee.  Stromeyer  to  spasm  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
internus.     Walther  and  Fricke  to  sympathy  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone. 
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cate ;  and  wTien  the  close  proximity  of  tlie  obturator  nerve  and  of 
tlie  anterior  crural  nerve  to  tlie  joint  be  considered,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  that  tbej  should  be  influenced  by  the  pressure  or  organic 
irritation  of  the  disease.  Brodie  relates  a  case  in  his  chapter  on 
"Neuralgia  of  the  Joints,'"  which  shows  that  such  referred  sensa- 
tion is  physiological. — "A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Greorge's 
Hospital;  under  the  care  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  complaining  of  pain 
in  the  knee,  and  of  nothing  else.  On  inquiry  into  his  case,  however, 
it  was  also  found  that  he  labored  under  femoral  aneurism.  Sir  E. 
Home  applied  a  ligature  above  the  tumor,  which  immediately 
diminished  in  size,  the  pain  in  the  knee  subsiding  at  the  same  time. 
The  patient  died  afterwards  of  venous  inflammation,  consequent 
upon  the  operation ;  and  on  examining  the  limb  I  found  that  some 
branches  of  the  crural  nerve  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  which 
tei:minated  in  the  exact  spot  to  which  the  pain  had  been  referred 
and  thus  at  once  explained  the  origin  of  the  pain,  and  the  subsid- 
ing of  it  on  the  tumor  becoming  reduced  in  size  after  ligature  of 
the  artery." 

This  case  shows  that  pressure  upon  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
will  produce  this  peculiar  pain  in  the  knee.  The  obturator  nerve 
lies  in  as  close  a  relation  both  to  the  hip  and  the  knee-joint,  and 
would  doubtless  be  influenced  in  a  similar  manner  by  morbid  pres- 
sure. 

The  second  cause  is  obscure  sympathy,  or  propagation  of  the 
inflammation  by  contiguity  of  surface.  There  is  no  more  tempt- 
ing method  of  cutting  a  difficulty  than  to  refer  it  to  sympath}^,  but 
this  particular  instance  is  supported  by  one  fact,  given  by  Wede- 
meyer.^ 

'  Op.  cit.,  5th  edition,  p.  281. 

2  Wedemeyer,  in  speaking  of  necrosis,  says,  "All  these  sympathetic  pains  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  never  pass  along  the  nerves  upwards,  that  is  towards 
their  origin,  and  that  they  are  never  increased  by  outward  pressure,  and  this  latter 
circumstance  should  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  a  distant  origin  of  the  malady. 
Lastly,  I  must  remark  that  these  pains  usually  follow  the  course  of  the  nerve  lying 
close  to  the  disease  ;  but  that  there  are  cases  in  which  they  are  transmitted  along 
the  medulla,  or  along  the  periosteum  of  the  bone  to  its  end.  Thus,  I  have  now 
under  my  care  an  unfortunate  boy  suffering  from  caries  and  suppuration  of  the 
hip-joint,  in  consequence  of  which  the  caput  femoris  is  dislocated  upon  the  ilium  ; 
has  penetrated,  by  ulceration,  through  the  soft  parts  and  lies  bare,  merely  covered 
by  delicate  granulations.  When  I  press  with  my  finger  upon  this  denuded  head 
of  the  bone  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  pain  at  that  spot,  but,  by  an  involun- 
tary movement,  grasps  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  complains  of  very  intense 
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In  attributing  tlie  pain  of  the  knee  to  propagation  of  the  inflam- 
mation  along  a  continuity  of  surface  in  the  medullary  canal^  M. 
Eichet  only  follows  out  his  method  of  accounting  for  many  wan- 
dering, uncertain  sensations,  which,  he  says,  accompany  joint  dis- 
ease. But  this  would  not  be  an  adequate  cause  for  the  violent  pains, 
though  it  may  be  so  for  the  constant  dull  aching. 

The  third  cause,  viz.,  spasm  of  certain  muscles,  I  hold  to  be  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  connected  with  both  the  dull  aching 
and  with  the  sharp  intermittent  pains.  These  latter  are  chiefly 
prevalent  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  sinking  to  sleep.  They  are 
sudden,  both  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance ;  come  with  a 
great  jump  or  start  of  the  limb,  which  wakes  the  patient  with  a 
cry  or  moan  of  distress.  In  the  first  part  of  the  night,  before  the 
patient  is  very  heavy  with  sleep,  these  attacks  wake  him  altogether, 
with  the  expression  of  dread  and  pain  peculiar  to  his  age ;  later, 
when  slumber  is  pretty  sound,  the  pains  only  startle  him  for  an 
instant,  perhaps  produce  a  sharp  cry,  but  he  sinks  to  sleep  again 
immediately.'  This  is  the  same  symptom  that  we  observe  in  dis- 
eases of  other  joints,  iand  which  we  have  attributed  (Chaps.  V.  and 
XI.)  to  inflammation  of  the  bone  close  to  the  articular  lamella ;  it 
is  by  no  means  so  severe'  as  in  subsequent  stages,  but  throughout 
hip-joint  disease  is  more  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  organic  changes, 
than  in  affections  of  other  joints.^  Exactly  corresponding  to  the 
severity  of  this  pain,  is  the  amount  of  wasting  which  the  limb  un- 
dergoes. Such  wasting  is  not  mere  loss  of  nutrition  from  want  of 
exercise,  for  it  is  not  only  much  more  rapid,  but  is  of  a  sort  differ- 
ent from  the  emaciation  so  caused ;  the  muscles,  instead  of  becom- 
ing soft  and  flabby,  are  tense  like  cords,  and  remain  so,  even  while 
they  grow  thinner.  In  fact,  we  find,  on  examining  the  limb,  during 
the  whole  time  in  which  these  sharp  pains  prevail,  that  there  is  a 
constant  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  is  proportionate  to 
the  continuous  wearing  pain  iisually  referred  to  the  knee,  and  at 
the  same  time  produces  the  sort  of  wasting  peculiar  to  that  form  of 

pain  in  them,  although  pressure  upon  these  condyles  themselves  is  entirely  pain- 
less."— Wedemeyer,  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  Caries  und  Necrose,"  Grilfe  und  Wal- 
ther's  .Journal  der  Chirurgie,  5ter  band,  3te  heft,  S.  626. 

'  Dr.  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  this  form  of  pain. 
"  On  Hip  and  Knee  Joint  Disease,"  p.  8. 

2  There  is  much  variety  in  the  severity  of  these  pains  during  the  second  period 
of  hip-joint  disease,  which  depends,  I  believe,  entirely  upon  whether  or  no  the 
bones  have  or  have  not  been  primarily  affected. 
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contraction.'  The  reader  will  pardon  the  apparent  circuity  of  my 
course  in  again  referring  to  lengthening  of  the  thigh.  We  have 
seen  that  certain  of  the  femoral  muscles  contract  abnormally,  and 
very  little  experience  in  hip  disease  shows  that  those  first  affected 
are  the  tensor  vaginee  femoris,  the  gluteus  medius,  and  probably 
also  the  deeper  abductors  of  the  thigh.  By  such  abnormal  action 
the  limb  is  carried  outwards ;  the  patient  while  erect  cannot  keep 
the  thigh  suspended  free  in  the  air,  and  hanging  by  its  whole  weight 
on  the  body;  he  must  place  the  foot  on  the  ground,  and,  to  do  this, 
is  obliged  to  let  that  side  of  the  pelvis  droop :  thus  producing  the 
apparent  lengthening.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  that  symptom. 
The  whole  of  it  is  an  effect  of  abduction  from  contraction  of  the 
above-named  muscles.' 

This  stage  of  lengthening  lasts  an  indefinite  time,  it  may  then 
slowly  become  less  marked — the  spasm  less,  and,  with  it,  the  de- 
formity— and  the  patient  may  recover  without  going  through  fur- 
ther stages  of  the  disease ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  get  worse. 
The  malady  advances,  not  by  regular  increase,  but  by  uneven 
exacerbations  and  ameliorations,  yet,  as  it  grows,  each  period  of 
ease  becomes  shorter,  each  one  of  trouble  longer  and  more  severe. 
The  patient  wastes  quicker,  eats  less,  sleeps  less,  and  suffers  more. 
I  have  not  unfrequently  gone  quickly  to  a  patient's  bed  and  seen 
him  in  a  disturbed  sleep,  when  the  weather  has  not  been  hot  nor 
the  bedclothes  by  any  means  excessive,  yet  the  uncovered  face, 
chest,  hands,  and  sometimes  the  arms,  were  thickly  studded  with 
beads  of  sweat.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  patients  in  this 
part  of  the  disease  never  lie  on  the  affected  side.^     The  position  is 

'  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  at  greater  length  to  these  nervo-muscnlar  symp- 
toms, we  in  this  place  only  dwell  upon  them  long  enough  to  point  out  their  eifects 
and  actions. 

2  I  need  only  ask  any  surgeon  to  examine  a  number  of  hip  cases  in  this  stage  in 
the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent  postures,  and,  while  doing  so,  to  place  his  fingers 
over  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris  and  gluteus  medius.  Then  I  will  ask  him  to  get 
some  person  landoubtedly  sound  in  the  hips  to  stand  before  him  erect,  with  heels 
together ;  let  one  leg  be  abducted  and  carried  slightly  in  front,  then  placed  with 
the  sole  on  the  ground,  no  bodily  weight  being  thrown  upon  that  limb,  and  the 
surgeon  will  see  at  once  that  this  abduction,  and  necessity  of  resting  the  limb,  give 
rise  to  the  entire  appearance  of  lengthening,  the  pelvis  inclining  over  in  order  to 
let  the  foot  come  to  the  ground. 

^  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  patients  occasionally  lie  on  the  diseased  side. 
Such  statement  cannot  originate  from  personal  observation,  unless  the  stage  of  the 
disease  has  been  mistaken. 
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Fig.  21. 


variable — if  lie  liave  access  to  pillows  and  cnsliioiis,  lie  will  be 
likely  to  lie  on  tlie  back,  sujDporting  tlie  knee  witli  a  pillow.  (I  am 
assuming  that  the  patient  be  left  to  liis  own  clioice.)  If  be  bave 
no  siicb  means  of  supporting  tbe  tbigb,  and  in  tbe  latter  end  of 
tliis  stage  even  if  be  bave  tbem,  bis  position  of  cboice  will  be  tbat 
of  lying  on  tbe  sound  side  a  little  over  to  bis  front,  tbe  affected 
limb  crossing  tbe  otber,  tbe  inside  of  tbe  knee  resting  upon  tbe 
bed ;  wben  we  find  tbat  tbe  patient  assumes  tbis  posture,  we  may 
be  sure  tbat  tbe  second  stage  lias  ceased  and  tbe  tliird  begun. 

Third  Stage. — Tbere  is,  between  tbe  periods  of  lengtbening  and 
sborteiiing,  some  neutral  tract  of  time,  during  wbicb  tbe  painful 
symptoms  very  mucb  abate  or  altogether  cease.  But  tbis  is  only 
a  treacherous  calm ;  there  suddenly  occurs  a  more  violent  shock 

of  pain,  and  the  spasms  from  that  time 
become  more  intense  than  durino-  the 
second  stage.  If  now  we  subject  our  pa- 
tient to  a  careful  examination,  we  shall 
find  the  malformity  in  nearly  every  point 
tbe  direct  contrary  to  tbat  already  de- 
scribed. While  in  the  erect  posture,  he 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body  on  tbe 
sound  limb,  the  diseased  one  rests  on 
the  ground  only  by  tbe  ball  of  the  foot, 
the  heel  being  elevated,  and  tbe  knee  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side ;  the 
thigh  is  slightly  (in  advanced  cases  con- 
siderably) flexed  on  tbe  pelvis.  Tbe  but- 
tock of  the  diseased  side  is  shorter  and 
more  protuberant  than  the  other;  it  is 
commonly  said  to  be  more  rounded ;  its 
form  is,  to  my  mind,  better  explained  by 
saying  tbat  it  projects  backwards  almost 
to  a  point.  The  diseased  side  of  tbe  pel- 
vis is  raised,  and  tbe  rima  natium  slopes 
from  below  upward  and  away  from  that 
side.  The  lumbar  spine  is  curved  late- 
rally, its  concavity  looking  towards  tbe 
disease;  tbe  dorsal  region  is  bent  in  a 
contrary  sense,  its  convexity  being  to- 
wards the  aflected  side,  and  the  shoulder 
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of  that  side  slopes  more  down,  is  more  depressed  than  the  other. 
The  foot  of  the  diseased  limb  may  be  either  inverted  or  everted ; 
the  former  is  the  more  common,  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  con- 
trary posture  obtains. 

At  the  same  time  the  tenderness  behind  the  trochanter  and  in 
the  groin  diminishes.  The  deep  fluctuating  swelling  is  exchanged 
for  a  more  diffase  non-fluctuating  tumefaction,  which  is  superficial, 
and  accompanied  by  a  certain  puf&ness  of  subcutaneous  tissues. 
Soon  afterwards  abscesses  form  and  burst  in  places,  which  vary  in 
different  cases  according  to  certain  circumstances  to  be  hereafter 
considered. 

The  whole  series  of  symptoms  indicate  the  following  pathologi- 
cal changes.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  second  stage  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  has  been  distended  by  fluid,  generally  by  pus,  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  pain  forming  an  interregnum  between  the  two 
periods  corresponds  to  the  rupture  of  the  sac  and  cessation  of  dis- 
tension, after  which  a  more  diffuse  action  is  set  up  in  the  parts 
around. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  why,  during  distension,  contraction  of 
the  abductors  should  predominate ;  why,  therefore,  as  long  as  such 
condition  lasts,  the  limb  should  be  lengthened ;  nor  why  a  change 
in  these  circumstances  should  afterwards  supervene.  At  p.  309 
was  described  a  position  which,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  the 
patient  assumes,  in  order,  as  is  evident,  to  yield  more  and  more  to 
the  contraction  of  the  adductor  mass,  whose  power  at  that  time 
begins  to  prevail.  A  glance  at  the  position  of  shortening  will  show 
that  the  axis  of  the  affected  thigh  is  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  pelvis,^  the  thigh  therefore  adducted.  This 
adduction  is  the  primary  malposture  in  "shortening;"  for  such 
condition,  unless  balanced  by  a  compensating  position,  would  cause 
one  thigh  to  cross  the  other — a  posture  which  cannot  be  maintained 
while  standing,  and  only  to  a  limited  degree  while  reclining.  In 
order  therefore  to  preserve  a  parallelism  between  the  two  limbs, 
the  patient  must  abduct  the  sound  one  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
other  is  adducted.  This  can  only  be  done  by  producing  an  obli- 
c[uity  of  the  pelvis;  by  raising  the  diseased  and  depressing  the 
sound  side,  thus  causing  the  affected  thigh  to  look  shortened,  while 

'  For  explanation  of  ab-  and  adduction  as  measured  by  the  angles  of  the  axes, 
see  note  at  p.  303. 
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measurement  carefully  carried  out  sliows  no  real  sliortening  what- 
ever/ 

Tliese  nervo-muscular  phenomena  in  hip-disease  ar»  so  promi- 
nent and  remarkable,  that  their  evident  results  as  seen  in  the  posture 
and  apparent  length  of  the  limb  have  chiefly  attracted  the  attention 
of  surgeons,  and  yet  the  peculiar  influence  which  they  have  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  malady  has  escaped  notice.  Be  it  observed 
that  the  constant  and  violent  contraction  does  not  merely  produce 
ab-  or  adduction,  according  as  one  or  the  other  set  of  actions  may 
prevail ;  but,  as  from  the  direction  of  the  muscles  is  evident,  it  must 
also  draw  the  thigh  upward  and  cause  the  head  of  the  femur  to 
press  abnormally  against  the  acetabulum.  Thus  the  pristine  inflam- 
mation having  produced  a  contraction,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
begins  to  press  with  abnormal  force  and  constancy  in  the  upward 
direction.  We  might  subdue  the  inflammation  but  that  the  very 
pressure  keeps  up  the  contraction  whereby  it  was  primarily  caused.^ 
To  prove  this  position  we  have  only  to  look  at  pathological  muse- 
ums :  we  shall  find  a  few  specimens  in  which  the  action  is  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  joint- surface ;  a  very  few  indeed  in  which  the 
inflammation  has  chiefly  attacked  the  lower  posterior  or  anterior 
part  of  the  acetabu.lum  and  femur;  but  in  a  proportion  of  cases 
so  large  as  to  render  the  above  examples  mere  exceptions,  the  upper 
lip  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  caput 
femoris  are  ulcerating,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  bone  may  be  un- 
touched. Such  constancy  of  action  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  abnormal  muscular  contraction  produces  pressure,  and 
thereby  ulcerative  absorption  of  these  parts.  The  annexed  figure, 
from  Mr.  Howship's  collection  in  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital  Mu- 
seum, is  not  taken  from  a  specimen  particularly  chosen  to  prove 
these  circumstances ;  in  fact,  it  presents  an  unusual  amount  of  action 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum,  evidently  produced  by  the 
gravitation  of  pus.     Let  it  be  observed  how  the  cavity  of  the  ace- 

'  That  xjostiare  produces  shortening  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Bonnet. 

^  This  sort  of  reactive  tendency  is  the  constant  law  of  muscular  irritation :  if  a 
sharp-cornered  atom  be  thrown  into  the  eye  the  lids  close  upon  it,  and,  if  the  part 
be  irritable,  the  more  it  cuts  the  conjunctiva  (that  is  the  more  it  is  pressed  upon) 
the  more  violently  does  the  muscle  contract.  A  man's  thigh  is  broken  by  some 
violence  that  causes  the  fragments  to  pierce,  or  otherwise  injure,  some  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  contraction  instantly  commences  ;  the  more  the  organs  be  damaged  the  more 
spasmodically  do  they  act,  and  the  more  they  contract  the  more  will  they  be  hurt. 
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tabulum  lias  been  prolonged  about  an  incb  upwards ;  how  the  head 
of  the  femur  has  been  altered  in  form ;  how,  also,  in  the  position 
which  in  life  they  last  assumed,  the  two  fit  accurately  together,  and 
how  the  track  left  behind  became  narrower  as  the  caput  femoris 
wasted.  It  is  plain  from  this  mere  physical  evidence  that  the  head 
of  the  femur  was  used  almost  like  a  copperplater's  graver,  to  furrow 


Fig.  22. 


Diseased  acetalaulum  and  liead  of  femur. 


the  cotyloid  cavity  upwards  on  the  ilium,  and  has  been  almost  worn 
out  in  the  process.  It  has  been  held  tightly  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  by  the  pyriform,  obturator,  and  other  capsular  muscles,  while 
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it  was  forced  upwards  by  those  previously  specified  ,as  abnormally 
contracted.  Thus  the  acetabulum  is  made  to.  travel  upwards  and 
also  inwards^  whereby  an  opening  through  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
into  the  pelvis  is  not  unfrequently  produced,  as  shown  by  the 
figure.  I  say,  that  such  evident  yielding  to  the  pressure  upwards 
is  not  an  exceptional  case,  but  is  the  rule :  that  when  we  find  a 
hip-joint  ulcerating  in  any  other  way  and  position,  it  is  that  some 
rare  circumstance  has  caused  a  primary  osteitis  in  that  particular 
spot.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  as  the  head  of  the  femur 
travels  upward,  producing,  in  that  part  against  which  it  presses  so 
abnormall}^,  ulcerative  absorption,  it  causes  beyond  that  point  an 
additional  growth  of  bone,  forming  a  new  lip  to  the  new  cavity' 
(according  to  the  law  of  increased  growth  and  induration  beyond 
the  focus  of  a  suppurative  inflammation).  It  follows,  naturally,  that 
the  change  in  place  of  the  joint-cavity  as  in  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur  produces  a  certain  amount  of  real  shortening,  but  this  is 
slight — probably  does  not  exceed  an  inch — yet  adds  to  the  dif&culty 
in  appreciating  the  occasional  later  and  more  violent  effects  of  the 
disease. 

During  this  osteitis  and  the  mutual  compression  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  we  find  the  symptoms  of  that  condition  developed  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  bone  in 
the  neighborhood  of  any  joint  becomes  inflamed,  starting  pains 
supervene.  This  symptom  is  very  strongly  developed  at  the  hip, 
producing  great  dread,  suffering,  restlessness,  and  wasting.  The 
shocks  attack  the  patient  just  as  he  is  sinking  to  sleep,  and  are  in 
proportion  to  the  tonic  spasm.  It  seems  that  as  long  as  the  person 
is  awake  the  controlling  influence  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  irregular  nervous  phenomena ;  but  that  when  this  is  with- 
drawn the  excito-motory  system  exerts  all  its  power.  So  constant 
are  these  symptoms  to  the  particular  morbid  change,  that  when  a 
patient  presents  himself,  whose  limb  is  shortened,  and  who  suffers 
much  from  these  starting  pains,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  slowly  ploughing  a  groove  from  the 
acetabulum  upwards.  Moreover,  these  pains  are  so  violent,  so 
much  dreaded,  that  they  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
plunge  him  into  perspirations,  render  his  whole  nervous  system 

'  The  production  of  new  bone  is  most  marked  in  rheumatic  osteitis  (in  which 
malady,  also,  the  acetabulum  travels  upwards)  ;  in  the  most  cachectic  cases  of 
stiunious  hip-disease  very  little  or  no  new  lini  is  jjroduced. 
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extremely  irritable,  and  add  greatly  to  the  rapidity  and  destructive- 
ness  of  the  disease. 

The  muscles  which  are  affected  with  contraction  gradually  shorten 
organically  and  permanently;  they  become  passively  contractured ; 
that  is  to  sa}^,  their  decrease  in  length  is  not  merely  a  passing  state, 
which,  when  the  stimulus  ceases,  will  disappear.  They  become 
fixed  in  this  shortened  condition,  either  by  the  gluing  together  of 
their  elements,  or  some  like  cause,  and  they  cannot  of  themselves 
resume  a  relaxed  and  lengthened  position.'  Thus,  the  deformity 
becomes  more  and  more  permanent  and  organic,  while  the  active 
condition  still  going  on  increases  not  only  the  deformity,  but  the 
morbid  pressure. 

It  was  observed  (p.  311),  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  is  distended  by  fluid,  generally  by  pus ;  that 
there  follows  rupture  of  the  sac,  after  which  a  more  diffuse  action 
is  set  up,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  abscesses.  These 
present  themselves  in  various  localities,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  chiefly  according  to  the  spot  at  which  rupture  of  the 
capsule  may  have  taken  place,  and  the  position  in  which  the  patient 
has  been  kept.  It  is  most  usual  that  the  first  appearance  should  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  trochanter,  most  fre- 
quently behind  it.  This  pus  comes  from  an  opening  at  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  joint ;  an  abscess  at  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
from  the  posterior  and  inferior  aspect,  the  pus  travelling  beneath 
the  fascia  lata.  Abscess  at  the  lower  part  of  the  groin,  or  inside 
of  the  thigh,  shows  that  the  capsule  is  torn  in  front.^     The  appear- 

'  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  very  slight  opportunity  for  examination  of  such  con- 
dition which  has  presented  itself,  that  this  change  is  located  in  the  sheath  of  the 
fibres  rather  than  in  the  fibres  themselves.  Every  fibre  of  a  muscle  is  composed 
of  a  sarcos  and  of  an  investing  wall ;  the  active  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  produced 
by  shortening  of  the  flesh  ;  passive  contracture  appears  to  supervene  after  the  in- 
terior has  been  for  some  long  time  in  this  shortened  condition,  when  the  investing 
part  adapts  itself  permanently  to  that  shape,  and  each  wall  of  every  muscle-cell  is 
fixed  in  its  abbreviated  form.  Moreover  each  portion  of  areolar  tissue  investing 
the  fibrous  bundles  assumes  permanently  the  new  form  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
inclosed  and  contracted  cereos.  Such  change  does  not  forbid  continuation  of  ac- 
tive contraction,  for  the  state  (contracture)  depends  upon  change  in  the  passive 
parts  of  the  organ,  to  which  ordinary  muscular  contraction  may  be  added. 

^  The  length  of  these  burrowing  abscesses — in  fact,  the  choice  of  a  downward 
direction  for  burrowing  at  all — depends  upon  gravitation ;  hence  those  who  have 
been  kej)t  on  the  legs  while  hip-disease  goes  on  will  have  abscesses  down  the  thigh 
almost  to  the  knee  ;  those  who  have  been  kept  in  a  recumbent  position  have  them 
oj)ening  about  the  hip,  buttock,  or  groin. 
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ance  of  an  abscess  high  in  the  groin,  i.  e.,  immediately  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  is  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  for  in  such  case 
we  may  conclude  that  the  acetabulum  has  opened  into  the  pelvis, 
or  that  the  floor  of  that  cavity  is  perforated.  There  are  two  modes 
in  which  an  abscess,  in  this  situation,  may  communicate  with  the 
hip-joint,  either  directly  running  backwards  through  the  capsular 
ligament  (a  rare  condition),  or  by  entering  the  pelvis  and  passing 
through  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum ;  indeed,  a  pelvic  abscess,  con- 
nected with  hip-joint  disease,  may  occur  before  the  bone  has  been 
actuall}^  perforated,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  floor  of  the 
acetabulum  is  involved.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Hancock  are  so  pertinent  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them. 

"  We  must  assure  ourselves  that  the  pelvic  abscess  has  been  preceded  by 
hip-disease ;  is  connected  with  it,  and  not  with  disease  of  the  spine,  with 
psoas,  or  iliac  abscess.  One  point,  therefore,  in  this  diagnosis  is  the  pre- 
existence  of  hip-disease.  Another  is  the  locality  at  which  the  spontaneous 
openings  usually  occur.  When  the  matter  is  poured  into  the  pelvis 
through  the  perforation  of  the  acetabulum,  it  falls  as  we  have  seen  between 
the  obturator  fascia  and  the  bone,  and  in  consequence  of  the  firm  attach- 
ment of  the  former  to  the  falciform  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, the  matter  cannot  reach  the  skin  in  that  direction;  but  by  gravitating 
posteriorly  by  the  rectum  it  presents  itself  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  simu- 
lating fistula.  It  occasionally  bursts  into  the  rectum  itself,  or  the  vagina; 
and  it  has  been  known,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to 
interfere  greatly  with  the  process  of  micturition  ;  but  the  more  frequent 
position,  as  far  as  my  experience  serves  me,  is  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
groin,  near  the  anterior-inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  probably  in- 
duced by  the  position  maintained  by  the  patient  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  induced  to  attach  some  importance,  as  aiford- 
ing  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  pelvic  and  psoas  abscess,  as  the  latter 
usually  presents  more  internally  nearer  the  middle  of  the  groin.  The 
existence  of  openings  externally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint  will  also 
assist ;  as  pelvic  abscess  connected  with  hip-disease  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
takes  place  without  having  been  preceded  by  suppuration  about  the  joint 
itself. 

"When  the  opening  occurs  in  the  groin,  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  perforation  of  the  acetabulum  may  be  ascertained  by  a  probe,  slightly 
curved;  by  introducing  it  into  the  opening,  and  directing  its  point  down- 
wards and  outwards  it  may  be  passed  through  the  perforation  into  the 
joint ;  and  I  have  also  observed,  that  whereas  in  psoas  abscess  the  probe 
can  be  more  readily  passed  backwards  and  upwards,  in  these  cases  it  takes 
the  opposite  direction — backwards  and  downwards.  In  some  cases  of  hip- 
disease  an  abscess  forms  in  the  pelvis  before  actual  perforation  of  the  aceta- 
bulum occurs.'" 

'  Mr.  Hancock,  "  On  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur,"  Lancet,  April  25th, 
1857,  p.  421. 
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Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  disease,  or  spontaneous 
dislocation,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  occurrence  so  unusual  that  one  is 
astonished  at  the  general  credence  in  its  frequency.  It  is  only 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  every  hip-joint  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  end  in  this  way ;  but  if  a  search  be  made  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  other  of  our  great 
pathological  museums,  there  will  be  found  but  very  few  specimens 
exhibiting  simultaneously  the  signs  of  morbus  coxarius  and  of 
dislocation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  shrivelled  to  little  more  than 
a  button-like  projection,  the  acetabulum  quite  altered  in  form  and 
place,  and  yet  the  bone  retained  in  its  cavity.^ 

Sir  B.  Brodie^  evidently  attributes  all  shortening  of  the  limb  to 
dislocation;  he  calls  it  real,  in  contradistinction  to  lengthening, 
which  he  very  rightly  considers  ap|)arent.  Unfortunately,  this  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  quite  overlooked  the  influence  of  position  as  a 
cause  of  shortening,  and  has  thereby  added  his  great  weight  to  that 
fallacy,  which  produces  a  mode  and  habit  of  looking  ujDon  hip-disease 
which  is  not  likely  to  aid  in  establishing  a  rational  and  successful 
treatment. 

Liston,  however,  in  his  lectures  [Lancet,  677,  p.  40),  says  that 
shortening  does  not  often  take  place  from  dislocation.  Dr.  Bauer 
(op.  cit.,  p.  12)  also  insists  upon  its  rarity.  For  myself,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  is  uncommon 
in  comparison  to  the  frequency  of  its  absence.  It  occurs  only  in 
cases  of  so  cachectic  a  character,  that  new  bone  is  not  produ.ced 
beyond  the  focus  of  suppuration,  as  was  pointed  out  at  p.  304:  to  be 
usually  the  case.' 

The  diagnosis  in  an  old  case  of  hip-disease,  between  a  dislocated 

•  The  condition  figured  and  described  at  p.  313  is  not  a  dislocation,  for  the  head 
of  the  bone  still  remains  in  the  acetabulum,  though  both  may  be  altered  in  shape 
and  even  in  position.  Luxation  is  only  to  be  affirmed  when  the  cavity,  however, 
altered,  no  longer  contains  the  caput  femoris. 

2  Op.  cit.,  5th  ed.,  pp.  117, 118  ;  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote. 

'  The  remarks  upon  spontaneous  dislocation  refer  only  to  displacement  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  on  record  in  which  the  thigh  has  been 
luxated  on  the  pubes  into  the  foramen  ovale  and  into  the  sciatic  notch,  but  these 
are  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  them.  In  those  cases  of  sponta- 
neous dislocation  upon  the  ilium  which  I  have  seen,  the  posture  of  the  patient 
and  the  form  was  so  difi'erent  to  that  of  ordinary  shortening,  that  if  it  were  once 
pointed  out  ujDon  the  living  subject  it  could  not  be  again  mistaken. 
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and  a  non-dislocated  bone,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
if  tlie  surgeon  will  bear  in  mind  tliis  singular  and  important  fact. 
When  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  spontaneously  dislocated  upon 
the  ilium  the  malposture  of  the  pelvis  gradually  decreases,  so  that 
the  thio'h  is  in  such  a  case  not  shorter  than  the  limb  affected  with 
ordinary  hip-disease,  but  still  with  its  head  in  the  cavity.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  a  full  grown  person,  the  thigh  may  be 
apparently  shortened  through  mere  position  by  three  inches — that 
is  to  say,  the  knee  is  that  distance  above  the  other ;  if,  in  such  a 
case,  a  dislocation  iipon  the  dorsum  ilii  were  to  shorten  the  limb 
two  more,  the  knee  of  the  affected  side  would  be  very  little  beyond 
half  way  down  the  thigh  of  the  sound  one.  As  before  stated,  how- 
ever, in  those  rare  cases  in  which  dislocation  takes  place,  the  side 
of  the  pelvis  slowly  comes  down,  since  mutual  pressure  of  the  joint 
surfaces  ceases,  and  even  the  passive  contracture  of  the  muscles 
yields  to  a  considerable  extent.  Such  has  been  the  condition  in 
the  two  instances  of  old  spontaneous  dislocation  which  I  have  seen 
during  a  pretty  extensive  search  of  more  than  ten  years.  Hence, 
if  a  surgeon  find  the  pelvis  in  the  ordinary  oblique  posture  of  hip- 
disease,  and  only  an  ordinary  amount  of  shortening,  he  may  con- 
clude with  considerable  confidence,  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  a 
case  in  which  dislocation  had  occurred.  In  the  example  from  which 
the  annexed  plate  was  taken,  there  was  no  dislocation,  and  it  is 
given  in  order  to  show  the  amount  of  distortion  which  may  prevail 
without  such  concomitant.  Anatomical  examination  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  limb  must  be  used  to  aid  the  diagnosis ;  but  to  dis- 
criminate the  actual  position  of  distorted  parts,  among  a  mass  of 
swollen  and  diseased  textures,  is  extremely  difficult.  JSTelaton's 
test  is  ingenious  and  simple :  a  piece  of  string  is  carried  from  the 
anterior-superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium ;  if  the  bone  be  normally  placed,  this  line  falls  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter  major ;  but  if  the  head  of  the  femur  be  upon 
the  ilium,  that  process  will  lie  far  above  the  string.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  using  this  test,  and  in  manipulating  these  parts, 
that  the  position  of  the  trochanter  is  often  greatly  changed,  in  the 
absence  of  luxation.  The  head,  as  also  the  neck,  of  the  thigh-bone 
(a  part  which  in  all  its  injuries  and  diseases  suffers  from  defective 
nutrition),  yields  rapidly  to  carious  disease,  so  that  not  unfrequently 
all  that  is  left  of  these  parts  is  a  little  button  projecting  into  the 
acetabulum,  from  between  the  trochanters.     Again,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  cotyloid  cavity  itself  becomes  altered,  its  projecting  rims  more 
or  less  eaten  away,  and  the  place  where  the  button-like  remains  of 
the  head  are  in  contact  with  the  pelvis,  very  much  changed. 


Fi2.  23, 


Old  liip-disease — shortening  without  dislocation. 


True  anchylosis  is  a  rare  sequela  of  disease  in  the  hip-joint:  it  is 
chiefly  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  point  out  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  diagnosing  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  condition,  if  the  patient 
be  a  child  under  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  the  disease  have  lasted  a 
considerable  time.  A  certain  amount  of  movement  in  the  thigh 
can  be  produced,  but  a  closer  inspection  will  show  that  in  all  cases  of 
advanced  hip-disease  the  axis  of  motion  is  not  the  joint  itself,  but 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  which  becomes  excessively  flexible. 
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A  patient  was  in  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  whom  this  mobility  was  re- 
markably developed.  It  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusive 
judgment  until  chloroform  was  administered. 

Treatment. 

First  Stage. — The  first  sign  of  limping,  the  first  complaint  of  pain 
in  the  hip,  should,  in  young  and  strumous  persons,  attract  instant 
attention ;  and  unless  it  be  the  merest  passing  evil,  the  sufferer 
should  be  subject  to  skilled  examination,  so  that  any  disease  which 
may  be  found  to  exist  may  be  at  once  subjected  to  treatment.^  In 
the  commencement  of  hip-disease,  we  have  simply  to  do  with  an 
inflammation  not  combined  with  any  muscular  spasm  or  other  com- 
plication, and  our  efforts  therefore  are  to  be  directed  simply  to 
combatino;  this  morbid  action.  The  first  indication  is  to  render  the 
joint  motionless,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  pelvis,  thigh; 
and  lower  leg  be  fixed.  A  large  number  of  apparatus  has  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  double  inclined  plane,  Earle's  bed, 
Heine's  complicated  couch,  have  all  the  disadvantage  of  confining 
the  diseased  hip  too  little,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  too  much. 
Bonnet's  grand  appareil,  and  Dr.  Bauer's  imitation  of  it,  which  he 
calls  "  wire-breeches,"^  have  this  great  fault,  that  in  rendering  the 
diseased  hip  immovable,  they  at  the  same  time  absolutely  fix  the 
other  limb  and  in  a  considerable  degree  the  vertebral  column.  The 
irksomeness  of  such  treatment  is  something  inconceivable ;  indeed, 
Bonnet  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  patient  longer 
than  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  in  such  constraint,  and  recom- 
mends that  after  such  a  time,  the  splint  should  only  be  applied  at 
night ;  indeed,  he  relates  the  case  of  a  child  six  years  of  age,  who 
was  kept  in  his  apparatus  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
had  very  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  altogether.^ 

To  obviate  such  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  cer- 
tain other  advantages  to  be  presently  explained,  I  have  taken  much 

'  Constitutional  treatment  is  not  considered  in  the  present  chapter,  as  it  was 
fully  handled  in  Chapter  V.  on  Strumous  Synovitis. 

^  These  machines  consist  of  iron  hars  connected  by  wire  gauze,  which  inclose  the 
•pelvis,  both  thighs,  legs,  and  feet;  fixing  immovably  the  wliole  lower  half  of  the' 
body. 

3  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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pains  in  the  construction  of  splints,  which,  while  carrying  out  a  rigid 
principle  of  treatment,  shall  permit  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  or  more  advisable  for  particular  cases.  In  this,  the  first 
and  early  stage  of  the  disease,  while  there  is  as  yet  no  spasm,  no 
morbid  contraction  of  muscles,  nor  any  alteration  therefore  in  the 
position  of  the  limb,  I  use  a  splint  of  the  following  construction : 
One  portion  made  of  wire-gauze,  with  a  border  of  thicker  wire, 
passes  round  the  pelvis  from  one  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  other, 
its  upper  edge  corresponding  accurately  with  the  crista  ilii,  and 
the  whole  being  of  such  breadth,  that  the  lower  border  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  trochanter.  Another  portion  on  the  diseased 
side  runs  from  the  end  of  this  pelvic  band  down 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  beyond  the  knee ; 
the  two  parts  being  immovably  joined  together, 
or  cut  out  of  the  gauze  in  one  piece.  In  order 
to  secure  a  more  lasting  fit  of  the  pelvic  portion 
without  making  it  too  stiff)  a  little  hook  is  placed 
at  each  of  its  ends,  to  which  an  India-rubber 
belt,  passing  across  the  abdomen,  can  be  attached 
at  a  proper  degree  of  tension.  (See  Fig.  24). 
The  angle  between  the  pelvic  and  thigh  portions 
must  be  such  as  will  cause  the  femur  to  be  ex- 
tended on  the  pelvis  (this  will  be  an  obtuse 
angle),  as  a  flexed  position  gives  rise  in  subse- 
quent stages  to  certain  embarrassments,  which 
should  be  avoided.  If  the  surgeon  intend  to 
apply  any  counter-irritants  behind  the  trochanter,  a  portion  may 
be  cut  away  from  the  back  of  the  thigh-piece,  and  lest  this  should 
weaken  the  apparatus  too  much,  the  back  of  the  pelvic  band  may 
be  connected  with  a  lower  point  of  the  femoral  portion  by  a  piece 
of  strong  wire,  or  better  by  a  piece  of  flat  steel,  so  curved  as  to 
avoid  the  trochanter,  and  to  fit  the  buttock.  I  have  used  all  these 
forms  with  advantage ;  they  keep  the  hip  quite  immovable  without 
irksome  confinement  of  other  limbs,  and  if  well  fitted,  padded,  and 


Splint  for  hip-disease 
in  cliildren.i 


'  The  use  of  pulleys  at  either  end  of  the  thigh-piece  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
For  full-grown  persons  I  find  it  preferable  to  make  the  thigh-piece  of  wood,  which 
must  be  fixed  by  screws  or  other  means  immovably  to  the  pelvic  portion.  See 
Fig.  at  p.  326.  The  thigh-piece  is  represented  as  broken,  and  a  part  removed  to 
avoid  giving  the  figure  too  much  length.  -The  extending  apparatus  and  perineal 
band  are  only  to  be  used  in  a  later  stage. 

21 
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fastened  by  means  of  a  pelvis  bandage,  are  a  very  comfortable 
form  of  splint.  The  ganze^  with,  its  edge  of  a  thicker  -wire,  can  be 
bent  to  the  requisite  form,  and  by  help  of  the  India-rubber  band 
across  the  abdomen,  retains  a  very  ]3erfect  iit.  In  the  more  acute 
cases,  it  may  be  desirable,  that  means  should  be  used  for  allowing 
the  adult  patient  to  be  raised,  without  producing  movement  of  the 
hip,  so  that  a  bed-pan  may  be  placed  beneath  him.  This  is  easily 
arranged,  by  means  of  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  bedstead  immediately  above  the  middle  of  his  body; 
through  the  pulley  passes  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
four  cords  fastened  respectively  to  each  end  of  the  pelvic  part  of 
the  splint,  and  to  each  leg  by  a  broad  band.  The  other  end  of  the 
rope  hangs  within  reach  of  the  patient's  hands.  By  pulling  upon 
this  part  of  the  cordage  the  patient  can  lift  his  whole  body,  and  the 
apparatus,  from  the  bed.'  A  child  too  young  to  execute  this  ma- 
noeuvre can  be  lifted  so  easily  that  no  such  apparatus  is  necessary. 

Upon  the  value  or  uselessness  of  counter-irritants  some  difference 
of  opinion  prevails.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  want 
of  clear  discrimination  between  the  different  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  of  the  various  pathological  conditions  present  at  different  times. 
My  experience  during  many  j^ears  of  observation  and  practice  con- 
vinces me,  that  in  this,  the  earlier  stages,  much  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  judicious  use  of  counter-irritants.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  re-enter  into  a  description  of  reasons  why,  in  certain  conditions, 
one  method  should  be  preferred  to  another.  They  have  been  amply 
discussed  in  previous  chapters ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  that 
such  means  must  be  utterly  unavailing,  although  sometimes  so 
employed,  when  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remain  without  any 
means  of  confining  the  joint.  It  is  such  treatment,  such  utter  blind 
reliance  upon  these  means  alo7ie,  which  has  brought  them  into 
discredit. 

Much  experience,  and  a  long  careful  process  in  summing  up  the 
results  of  practice,  are  necessary  to  decide  which  combination  of 
applications  best  suits  a  number  of  different  circumstances ;  but  I 
nevertheless  believe  myself  in  a  position  to  say,  that  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described  as  indicating  synovitis  of  the  hip,  more 
especially  of  a  subacute  character,  are  best  met  by  the  more  super- 
ficial counter-irritation,  a  blister  kept  open  by  the  application  for 

'  This  plan  is  borrowed  from  M.  Bonnet. 
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two  or  tlaree  days  of  the  savine  cerate,  but  never  so  long  as  to  pro- 
duce constitutional  irritation ;  or  the  blister  may  be  allowed  to  heal 
and  then  the  skin  kept  inflamed  by  tincture  of  iodine.  There  are 
many  other  such  means ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  a 
series  of  remedies  with  which  every  surgeon  is  acquainted.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  such  as  indicate  osteitis,  a 
more  potent  application  is  preferable.  An  issue  of  potassa  fusa  is 
a  very  frequent  application.  Opinions  concerning  the  value  of  the 
issue  and  moxa  class  have  already  been  given ;  they  are  somewhat 
cruel  remedies ;  but  if  the  sore  be  kept  active  or  irritable,  and  be 
not  allowed  to  fall  into  an  indolent  condition,  it  will  doubtless  have 
effect.  The  actual  cautery  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  these 
means ;  its  efficacy  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  in  the  first  stage 
of  hip-joint  disease,  commencing  in  the  bone,  and  when  the  patient 
is  not  very  feeble.  It  is  not  only  more  efficient,  but  also  less  pain- 
ful in  its  operation  than  the  potassa.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  ' 
warn  the  unaccustomed  hand  against  drawing  the  striae  too  near 
together.  In  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
cautery,  a  case  occurred  in  which,  being  over  anxious  to  give  the 
remedy  its  full  force,  I  drew  the  lines  too  close.  The  patient  was 
of  feeble  constitution,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  skin  left  between  the 
burns  ulcerated,  produced  a  large  sore,  which  was  very  obstinate, 
and  added,  I  fear,  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  The  line,  or  lines, 
should  be  drawn  from  the  trochanter,  as  radii  from  a  centre.  Of 
late  I  have  made  but  one,  or  at  the  most  two  at  least  an  inch  apart, 
and  believe  that  such  an  application  is  as  useful,  and  less  perilous, 
than  one  involving  a  greater  amount  of  skin  destruction. 

Immobility  of  the  joint  is  to  be  preserved  as  long  as  any  signs 
of  inflammation  exist.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  when  it 
may  be  safe  to  allow  movement  of  the  limb.  As  long  as  there  is 
tenderness  behind  the  trochanter  (all  blisters  or  cautery  sores  being 
healed)  the  splint  must  be  kept  applied ;  even  after  tenderness  has 
ceased,  pain  upon  flexion,  even  upon  considerable  flexion,  of  the 
hip  shows  that  the  limb  must  still  be  fixed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  when  the  splint  is  removed  the  joint  is  not 
immediately  to  be  flexed  and  twisted,  that  we  may  judge  of  its 
painless  or  painful  condition ;  such  movement  is  sure  to  produce 
muscular  pain  when  all  joint-inflammation  may  have  ceased.  The 
limb,  when  released,  must  be  rubbed  and  shampooed ;  and  it  is 
only  after  some  hours  that  we  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
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articulation.  Even  when  the  splint  is  discontinned,  the  patient 
should  he  kept  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  is  allowed  to  get 
Tip ;  all  persons  on  first  gaining  liberty  are  very  apt  to  abuse  it. 

The  Second  Stage. — It  will  happen,  even  when  all  possible  skill 
shall  have  been  employed,  during  the  early  condition  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  the  symptoms  will  increase ;  but  it  still  more  often  occu.rs 
that  the  patient  does  not  come  under  professional  observation  until 
the  second  stage  has  commenced.  In  this  condition  we  do  not  find 
any  symptomatic  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  the  malady ; 
the  synovitis  having  produced  ulceration  of  cartilages  involves  the 
bone  next  the  articular  lamella  ;  or  the  osteitis  in  which  the  disease 
may  have  commenced  has  attained  that  locality.  In  either  case  we 
have  that  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  which  folio av  such  affection. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  and  most  painful  of  these  are  the 
clonic  spasms,  which  come  on  at  night,  causing  sleeplessness  or 
dread.  It  is  of  great  imj)ortance  to  annul,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
these  spasms,  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  also  because  they 
accompany  lasting  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  because  their 
amount  corresponds  sufficiently  closely  with  the  rapidity  of  de- 
structive process.  Now,  no  opiate  which  our  art  supplies  annuls 
these  pains ;  it  has  been  allowed  me  to  watch  patients,  thus  suffer- 
ing, who  have  taken  a  heavy  dose  of  laudanum,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  slept  more  through  the 
pain ;  but,  that  it  was  still  there,  was  evidenced  by  their  starting 
up  momentarily  and  falling  back  again  to  sleep,  or  by  a  sudden 
sharp  cry  or  groan ;  in  fact  opium  may  dull  the  perception  a  little, 
but  does  not  check  the  spasm,  if  indeed  it  does  not  increase  it ;  for 
the  limb,  in  the  cases  I  speak  of,  has  jerked  with  much  force,  and 
while  this  lasted  the  patients  were  bathed  in  sweat.  The  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  nerves,  already  described,  is  not  one  which 
could  be  diminished  by  an  opiate,  or  by  any  means  tending  to 
decrease  the  controlling  action  of  the  nervous  centres.  A  contrary 
remedy,  namely,  some  diffusible  stimulant,  as  a  little  wine,  ether, 
or  ammonia,  given  at  night,  has,  in  my  hands,  been  productive  of 
greater  benefit. 

If  the  patient  come  to  us  for  the  first  time,  Avhen  the  disease  is 
well  advanced  into  its  second  stage,  when  lengthening,  with  abduc- 
tion and  flexion,  has  lasted  for  a  certain  period,  and  there  are 
nightly  pains  and  spasms,  we  shall  find  that,  by  placing  the  limb 
in  its  proper  position,  viz.,  straight,  neither  abducted  nor  adducted, 
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everted  nor  inverted,  and  confining  it  in  that  posture,  we  may 
greatly  diminisli  tlie  starting  pain  as  well  as  tlie  continuous  aching. 
The  reason  that  this  change  in  position  should  effect  so  much 
benefit  is  not  easily  explained.  M.  Bonnet,  who  insisted  strongly 
upon  its  value,  assumed  that  it  diminishes,  or  altogether  prevents, 
tension  of  the  capsule.  This,  I  can  hardly  conceive  possible,  since, 
in  order  to  put  the  limb  in  that  posture,  he  often  used  very  consi- 
derable violence,  which  must  have  produced  tension  of  some  part 
of  that  structure. 

In  this,  the  second  stage  of  the  malady,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  limb  into  a  proper  posture :  it  may  be  done  at  once, 
early  in  the  period,  by  judicious  management,  and  by  making  the 
less  violent  deformities  yield  before  the  others.  While  the  patient 
is  lying  on  the  back  his  thigh  and  leg  will  be  flexed,  the  limb  rest- 
ing on  the  bed  by  the  foot  and  buttock,  with  the  knee  abducted 
and  everted,  i.  e.,  inclined  to  lie  on  its  outside  upon  the  bed.  The 
surgeon  places  his  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  knee,  and  by  lifting 
it  away  from  the  bed  he  overcomes  at  once  the  two  latter  malpos- 
tures,  giving,  if  the  stage  have  recently  come  on,  but  very  little 
pain  ;  he  waits  a  little  time,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  recover 
from  the  first  shock  of  this  change ;  he  then,  holding  the  knee  in 
one  hand,  grasps  the  ankle  with  the  other,  and  straightens  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  thereby  relaxing  the  extensors,  and  allowing  him, 
with  a  little  force,  to  place  the  thigh  in  extension,  i.  e.,  flat  upon  the 
bed. 

In  most  cases,  however,  indeed  in  all  those  which  have  continued 
some  time  in  this  stage  before  coming  under  treatment,  this  method 
would  be  not  only  too  painful,  but  would  be  absolutely  injurious. 
M.  Bonnet^  employed  and  recommended  machines  and  manipula- 
tions of  vast  power  for  this  purpose,  which  to  me  appear  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  dangerous,  and  conceived  upon  false  principles. 
Moving  a  diseased  hip  backwards  and  forwards,  producing  such 
forcible  flexion  that  the  front  of  the  thigh  touches  the  abdomen, 
simply  in  order  to  relax  contracted  parts  sufficiently  to  allow  its 
being  straightened,  can  hardly  be  wise.  During  the  whole  of  this 
second  stage,  the  deformity  is  due  only  to  muscular  contraction 
from  nervous  irritation,  and  a  very  slight  force,  if  continuous,  will 

'  "  Traite  de  Therapeutique  des  Maladies  Articulaires,"  ]3.  416  et  seq. ;  and 
"Metliodes  Nouvelles  de  Traitement,"  &c.,  p.  69. 
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overcome  this  power.  The  essential  is  to  obtain  a  continuous  force. 
All  tlie  various  forms  of  screws,  pinions,  and  racks  are  not  con- 
tinuous when  applied  to  a  living  organism ;  the  former  are  fixed, 
the  other  is  moving:  so  that  at  one  time  the  power  will  be  intense 
and  rigid,  at  another  will  not  be  exerted  at  all.  A  spring  is  the 
only  force  which,  while  it  yields  sufficiently  to  the  movements  and 
struggles  against  confinement,  which  a  living  part  is  sure  to  make, 
yet  exercises  a  constant,  never-failing  traction,  sure  in  the  end  to 
overcome  muscular  force,  without  painful  rending  and  violent 
stretching  of  parts.  Any  deformity  from  muscular  contraction^  at 
the  hip  may  be  restored  to  the  proper  posture  by  means  of  the 

extending  splint,  with  the  pelvic  wire- 
belt.  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by 
describing  the  mechanism  of  jDi-dleys, 
straps,  &c.,  as  it  has  been  already  done 
(p.  268),  but  the  method  of  using  the 
splint  for  this  particular  purpose  must 
be  explained.  Let  us  suppose  the  patient 
lying  on  his  back,  with  the  affected  limb 
bent  both  at  hip  and  knee.  The  sur- 
geon begins  by  applying  a  broad .  piece 
of  strapping  on  either  side  of  the  leg, 
from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  allowing  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  mate- 
rial to  project  below  the  sole;  he  then 
bandages  firmly  to  the  knee.  The  plas- 
ter ought  to  be  spread  upon  strong  cloth; 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension 
upon  the  limb  after  the  American  fash- 
ion, and  is  much  more  comfortable  than 
any  other  mode.  It  is  better  to  leave 
the  patient  some  hours  before  any  force 
is  exerted  on  the  strapping,  that  it  may 
establish  strong  adherence.  When  it  is  supposed  to  stick  suffi- 
ciently firmly,  the  splint  is  to  be  placed  in  position ;  the  upper 
portion  will  pass  round  the  pelyis,  the  lower  lie  along  the  bed,  quite 
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•  The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  the  word  contraction  in  this  sense  only 
refers  to  an  active  condition ;  when  muscles  have  been  for  some  considerable  time 
morbidly  contracted,  there  supervenes  a  form  of  atrophy,  accompanied  by  passive 
shoitening  and  rigidity — contracture. 
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out  of  reach,  of  the  distorted  limb.  The  surgeon  now  bandages 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  independent  of  the  splint ; 
arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  causes  the  bandage  to  pass  round 
pelvis  and  thigh,  including  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  splint,  thus 
fixino;  it  with  sufficient  firmness.  Cat2:ut  is  now  to  be  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  the  plaster  projecting  below  the  foot ;  the  perineal 
band,  properly  padded,  is  to  be  adapted,  and  both  to  be  fastened 
to  the  accumulator  with  the  proper  degree  of  tension.^ 

For  the  first  ten  minutes,  or  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  strain  sbould 
be  slight ;  the  muscles  soon  after  its  application  set  up  a  startled 
sort  of  resistance,  which,  however,  soon  subsides,  and  then  the 
India-rubber  is  to  be  pulled  tighter.  •  In  a  very  few  hours  the  foot 
or  knee  will  have  descended  so  mucli  that  a  nurse,  or  other  person 
in  attendance,  must  tighten  the  spring,  and  in  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  hours  the  limb  will  have  come  down,  and  may  be  bandaged 
to  the  thigh  part  of  the  splint.  This  will  have  been  effected  with- 
out pain  or  violence ;  indeed,  the  starting  pains  previously  com- 
plained of  will  even  abate  under  tlie  downward  traction. 

If,  however,  the  malposture  be  more  fixed — that  is,  if  the  disease 
be  further  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  the  thigh  cannot  be  thus 
drawn  down  without  producing  considerable  pain;  and  in  such 
case  it  will  be  better  to  give  chloroform,  and  while  the  patient  is 
imder  its  influence,  to  draw  down  the  limb  into  the  proper  posi- 
tion— namely,  straight,  and  to  bandage  it  upon  the  splint. 

The  better  to  consider  the  treatment  now  to  be  adopted,  let  us 
glance  at  the  condition  of  parts.  _  The  patient  has  had  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  hip-joint,  and  there  is  sufficient  remaining  (be  it 
much  or  little)  to  keep  up  a  destructive  process ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  has  morbid  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  produce  a  deformity.  We  have  overcome 
the  deformity,  and  by  bandaging  can  keep  the  limb  in  its  place. 

■  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  continue  extension  npon  the  perineal  band  when 
the  patient  is  apt  to  chafe  (until  the  deformity  is  overcome,  the  force  must  be  thus 
applied);  the  upper  end  of  the  accumulator  may  then  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
splint.  A  glance  at  the  mechanism  will  show  that  the  force  acts  both  upwards 
and  downwards  ;  but  the  lower  pulley  being  in  the  situation  of  a  movable  one, 
causes  the  upward  to  be  just  double  as  much  as  the  downward  pressure  on  the 
splint.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  apparatus  riding  up,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  perineal 
band,  fastened  to  the  splint,  but  the  tension  upwards  will  be  equal  to  only  one-third 
of  the  power  of  the  accumulator. — Mr.  Bigg,  of  Leicester  Square,  has  undertaken 
to  make  these  splints  according  to  my  pattern. 
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This  is  tlie  whole  that  M.  Bonnet's,  Dr.  Bauer's,  and  all  the  other 
instruments  at  present  used,  profess  to  do ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  enough.  Binding  the  thigh  to  an  immovable  iron  does  not 
annul  the  contraction  of  muscles,  but  simply  prevents  the  flexion 
or  abduction  of  the  thigh ;  the  muscles  still  contract,  and  they  drag 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  violently  against  the 
superior  li|)  of  the  acetabulum.  I  have  already  (p.  812)  pointed 
out  that  this  pressure  is  the  cause  that  hip-joint  disease  continues 
so  long.  It  follows  that,  to  enable  the  disease  to  get  well,  we  should 
prevent  this  abnormal  pressure. 

Upon  this  principle,  our  plan  of  treatment  is  simple.  We  have 
only  to  prevent  the  muscular  spasm  from  pressing  these  two  por- 
tions of  bone  together,  and  the  disease  will  decrease ;  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pristine  inflammation  would  be  subdued  by 
the  time  the  second  sta2:e  comes  on ;  but  that  it  continues  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  pressure.  The  muscular  contraction  which  pulls 
the  thigh  up  must  be  met  by  another  force  which  will  pull  it 
down.  We  cannot,  nor  do  we  wish,  to  separate  the  bones,  but  we 
can  so  arrange  that  the  muscular  force  shall  expend  itself  upon  an 
external  object,  and  leave  between  the  head  of  the  thigh  and  the 
acetabulum  no  more,  perhaps  rather  less,  than  their  normal  amount 
of  pressure.  This  can  be 'done  by  the  extending  splint,  examples 
of  the  use  of  which  shall  be  given ;  these  means  will  not  cure  hip- 
disease,'  but  they  will  place  it  in  the  best  possible  circumstances  for 
getting  well.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case ;  thus,  there  may  be  tension  of  the  capsule, 
evidenced  by  heat,  considerable  tenderness,  and  swelling  behind 
the  trochanter  and  at  the  groin,  accompanied  by  deep-seated  and 
confined  fluctuation.  A  few  rare  cases  occur  whose  rapid  course 
of  events  would  justify  our  including  them  under  the  head  of  acute 
synovitis  of  the  hip,  in  which  so  much  strong  inflammatory  fever 
is  present  that  we  may  conclude  the  fluid  to  be  synovia.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  diseases  in  this  joint  belong  to  the  sub- 
acute or  chronic  form;  the  slow  succession  of  symptoms,  and  the 
irritable  hectic-like  fever,  rather  Avarrant  us  in  assuming  that  the 
fluid  in  the  cavity  is  pus. 

In  the  former  instance,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  appli- 

'  The  possibility  of  curing  a  chronic  inflammatory  disease  has  been  already 
doubted.     See  p.  2U5. 
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cation  of  tlie  actual  cautery,  at  tlie  back  of  the  trochanter,  in  two 
lines,  so  disposed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  application  of  the 
splint.  A  short  line  of  cauterization  at  the  groin,  inside  the  femoral 
vein,  has,  in  my  experience,  great  effect  in  easing  the  pain,  and 
also,  I  believe,  in  producing  absorption  of  the  effusion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fluid  in  the  joint-cavity  be,  judging  from  the  symp- 
toms, probably  pus,  we  cannot  hope  to  23rocure  its  absorption  by 
such  means,  and  any  counter  irritation  will  be  not  only  useless,  but 
positively  injurious,  by  adding  to  the  pain  and  irritable  condition 
of  the  patient. 

We  may,  however,  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
let  out  the  fluid.  It  has  been  shown  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
disease,  the  capsule  gives  way,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into 
the  surrounding  parts ;  that  a  period  of  ease  then  supervenes,  which 
is  generally  followed  by  abscess.  "We  have,  therefore,  this  war- 
ranty in  nature  for  such  a  procedure,  viz.,  that  if  we  do  not  empty 
the  abscess,  it  will  evacuate  itself;  and  by  drawing  out  the  pus  by 
means  of  a  canula,  we  prevent  its  diffusion  among  the  muscles,  and 
may  even  check,  or  very  much  retard,  the  formation  of  external 
abscess.  Surgery  is,  I  believe,  indebted  to  Dr.  Bauer  for  this 
operation,  and  it  will,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  be  found  very 
valuable.  In  my  hands  it  has  certainly  relieved  pain  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  the  formation  of  abscess  has  seemed,  to  say  the 
least,  postponed.  But  the  more  extended  experience  of  Dr.  Bauer 
himself  will  afford  a  more  reliable  account  of  its  benefits  than  my 
smaller  number  of  cases  can  furnish. 

"But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  effusion  in  the  joint?  If  it  is 
of  plastic  character  and  small  amount,  we  may  leave  it  to  resorp- 
tion, and  if  it  should  organize  and  cause  fibrous  adhesions  between 
the  corresponding  articular  surfaces,  it  would  matter  but  little, 
since  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  break  them  up  again,  and  re- 
establish mobility;  occasional  motion  of  the  joint  in  the  process  of 
their  formation  may  even  prevent  them  effectually ;  this  should  be 
done,  however,  with  great  discretion,  and  not  before  the  inflamma- 
tion has  abated  in  some  degree.  A  considerable  quantity  of  effused 
material  is  not  only  a  great  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  the 
position  of  the  extremity,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  the  means  of 
continuing  inflammation  by  keeping  up  the  distension  of  inflamed 
tissues.     With  the  quantity  of  exudation  the  degree  of  maJpositio7i  and 
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the  violence  of  symptoms  correspond}  In  order  to  relieve  botli  we 
liave  to  withdraw  it.  We  may  do  tliis  in  two  ways,  witli  knife  or 
trocar.  A  straight  and  pointed  tenotome  is  flatly  inserted  behind 
the  joint,  then  so  turned  as  to  penetrate  the  capsular  ligament. 
The  wound  of  the  latter  should  at  least  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  Whilst  this  is  being 
done  the  extremity  should  be  inverted  so  as  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  articular  cavity  so  as  to  drive  all  the  liquid  out.  The  punc- 
tured wound,  in  fine,  should  be  carefully  closed  with  adhesive 
straps,  and  the  limb  fastened  on  the  Avire  apparatus.  We  should 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  trocar,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  canula  remains  in  the  joint  until  the  limb  has 
been  inverted.  The  limb  should  be  kept  in  this  position  until  the 
canula  has  been  removed,  the  wound  closed,  and  itself  fastened 
down  in  the  wire  breeches,  otherwise  the  formation  of  a  vacuum 
would  invite  the  air  to  rush  in  and  cause  mischief.  The  exact 
place  to  enter  is  to  be  determined  by  the  fluctuation,  mostly  an 
inch  posterior  and  superior = to  the  great  trochanter,  where  the  joint 
is  but  little  covered  by  adipose  tissue  and  fascia.  We  prefer  a  fine 
trocar,  of  about  a  line  thick,  to  the  knife,  as  you  are  more  certain 
in  its  handling,  and  as  you  can  see  the  contents  withdrawn,  which 
will  not  onl}^  perfect  your  diagnosis  in  reference  tO'  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  joint,  but  will  afterwards  guide  you  in  reference  to 
the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  afterwards  pursued."^ 

Third  Stage. — The  rapidity  with  which  shortening  comes  on  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  treatment  during  the  second  stage,  and 
upon  the  posture  which  the  patient  assumes  or  is  made  to  take.^ 
If  the  position  which  produces  an  apparent  shortening  of  the  thigh 
be  induced  by  the  irritating  pressure  of  one  bone  surface  against 
the  other,"  we  may,  by  preventing  such  pressure,  be  able  to  post- 
pone, perhaps  even  altogether  avert,  the  assumption  of  that  attitude. 
There  are  cases  which  in  spite  of  every  treatment  will  run  on  to 
abscess ;  but  even  these  will  not  get  deformed  to  such  a  degree  if 
extension  be  applied  early,  and  even  when  the  third  stage  has 
lasted  a  considerable  time  the  shortening  will  be  very  much  dimi- 
nished. 

'  This  statement  (the  Italics  are  Dr.  Bauer's)  is  hardly  to  be  applied,  in  its 
"whole  extension,  to  many  joint-diseases  witli  violent  symptoms. 

2  Bauer  "On  Hip  and  Knee-joint  Disease,"  p.  28. 

3  Kefer  to  p.  310  for  account  of  posture.  *  See  p.  312. 
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If  a  patient  in  this  phase  of  the  disease  be  alloAYed  to  assume 
what  position  he  chooses,  or  even  if  he  have  a  splint  upon  the  limb 
but  not  any  extension  be  exerted,  the  starting  pains  become  ex- 
tremely severe  in  character — produce,  even  during  fitful  slumbers, 
profuse  perspiration,  wear  out  the  health,  and  cause  rapid  wasting 
with  hectic  fever.     M.  Bonnet  was,  and  Dr.  Bauer  is,  in  the  habit 
of  performing  myotomy  pretty  freely  for  the  relief  of  these  spasms. 
I  too  have  found  such  operation  ef&cacious,  but  do  not  expect 
again  to  be  forced  to  its  use  for  such  purpose.     The  contraction  of 
the  muscle  is  not  prevented  by  its  division,  for  it  depends  upon 
nervous  irritation  which  continues  after  myotomy ;  as  the  operation 
relieves  pain  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  caused  by  the  contraction 
itself,  but  by  something  that  the  contraction  produces.     The  pos- 
ture caused  by  the  contraction  may  be  overcome,  but  the  pain,  if 
nothing  else  be  done,  will  continue;  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  posture 
which  is  |Dainful.     There  remains  only  the  other  effect  of  the  mus- 
cle, namely,  the  abnormal  pressure  upward  of  the  thigh-bone ;  by 
relieving  this,  myotomy  annuls  the  spasm..    But  division  of  a  mass 
of  muscles  like  the  adductors  is  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  size,  but  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves.     It  is  true  that  the  section  is  not 
followed  by  dangerous  hemorrhage  or  paralysis ;  that  the  muscles 
may  even  be  divided  without  severing  the  vascular  and  nervous 
branches;  but  snch  an  operation  is  performed  close  to  the  capsule, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended  during  the  active  phase  of  hip-dis- 
ease, although  the  immediate  relief  of  pain  is  gratifying.    Myotomy, 
however,  is  a  justifiable  procedure  if  the  case  come  under  treatment 
when  the  disease  is  already  far  advanced,  when  the  muscular  con- 
traction has  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  deformity  is  too  considerable 
to  be  overcome  even  by  a  powerful  extending  force  under  chloro- 
form ;    we  shall  be  obliged  in  such  cases  to  divide  the  muscles. 
The  principles  of  such  operations  fall  imder  another  heading,  but 
it  may  here  be  stated  that  it  is  not  wise  rapidly  to  extend  a  limb, 
particularly  of  a  child,  if  the  deformity  be  so  great  that  the  con- 
tractured  muscle  must  be  considerably  stretched.  (Chapter  XYII.) 
Hence,  in  long-standing  cases,  myotomy  may  be  used  to  place  the 
limb  in  the  proper  position. 

The  above  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  cause  of  relief  from  my- 
otomy, and  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  morbid  specimens, 
led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  evil  effects  of  muscular  contraction 
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miglit  be  overcome  by  counteracting  tlieir  power^  and  induced  me 
to  construct  the  extending  splint  for  that  purpose.  The  results 
have  exceeded  my  hopes,  and  in  no  case  where  it  could  be  applied 
has  it  failed  to  relieve  the  starting  pains.  In  three  cases,  in  which 
the  health  of  the  patients  was  giving  way  rapidly  under  their  suf- 
ferings, sound  sleep  and  appetite  were  restored  and  fever  dis- 
appeared. In  one  instance,  the  treatment  of  which  I  undertook 
Avhen  an  abscess  was  presenting  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  the 
shortening  much  decreased  and  the  pus  disappeared.  Extension 
may  not  cure  a  chronic  caries  of  the  hip-joint,  but  it  follows  out 
the  most  reliable  of  all  surgical  indications — it  removes  a  cause  of 
the  disease.  It  has  already  been  questioned  whether  we  can  ever 
do  more  in  a  chronic  inflammation  than  put  the  patient  into  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  getting  well,  and  this  is  done  I 
believe  by  removing  the  morbid  pressure  of  the  one  bone  against 
the  other. 

All  cases  of  caries  are  so  slow,  both  in  their  morbid  and  repara- 
tive acts,  that  when  once  this  process  has  begun  (evidenced  by 
starting  pains  of  some  duration)  the  surgeon  must  arm  both  himself 
and  the  patient  with  much  endurance  and  perseverance,  and  the 
former  must  not  expect  that  a  few  Aveeks'  freedom  from  pain  is  an 
evidence  that  the  patient  is  well.  Months  rather  than  weeks  are 
required  for  the  cure;  when  all  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling 
have  ceased  for  some  time,  the  apparatus  may  be  discontinued  by 
degrees :  first,  the  extension  removed  for  three  or  four  days,  then, 
also,  during  the  night ;  if  no  pain  follow,  the  splint  may  be  taken 
off^  the  limb  and  hip  carefully  rubbed  but  not  flexed;  after  another 
lapse  of  time  passive  motion  can  be  carefully  employed.  In  a  few 
days  the  patient  may  sit  up,  and  after  further  interval,  may  move 
about  on  crutches ;  but  if  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
periments any  pain  in  the  hip-joint  or  knee  recur,  the  splint  must 
be  again  applied  and  another  period  elapse  before  any  attempt  at 
its  discontinuance  be  repeated.  The  extension  need  not  be  reap- 
plied unless  startings  or  tenderness  reappear,  for  that  condition 
weakens  the  muscles  more  entirely  than  any  other,  save  paral3?'sis. 
Even  if  pain  do  not  return,  a  long  time  should  elapse  before  he  is 
allowed  to  place  more  than  the  mere  weight  of  the  limb  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  formerly  carious  part  is 
now  a  cicatrix,  and  like  all  new  tissues,  will  fall  most  readily  into 
disease  until  its  organization  be  firmly  established. 
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A  certain  number  of  cases  will,  in  spite  of  every  treatment,  run 
on  from  bad  to  worse ;  these  belong  chiefly  to  that  less  common 
form  of  morbus  coxae  which  began  in  osteitis.  In  such  cases, 
although  by  relieving  pressure  we  may  prevent  the  starting  pains, 
abscesses  will  nevertheless  form  among  the  muscles  of  buttock 
and  thigh,  or  on  the  pelvis,  or  in  both  situations,  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  patient's  health.  In  such  cases  excision  is  the  only 
resort;  this  subject  is  handled  in  another  Cha|)ter  (XYIII.) ;  but 
it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  operation  is  in  my  belief  usually 
postponed  too  long,  and  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  regarded  as 
an  ultimate  resource  to  be  employed  only  because  amputation  is 
worse  than  useless;  it  should  rather  be  viewed  as  a  means  whereby 
we  may  yet  procure  for  our  patient  a  valuable  limb. 

Cases  of  this  Disease. 

Case  LIY. — George  Corner,  aged  9,  came  into  the  Charing-Cross  Hos- 
pital, 17th  July,  1860,  under  my  care  (through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock) with  hip  disease. 

Five  months  ago  some  pain  and  difficulty  in  walking  came  on.  The 
pain  was  in  the  hip,  and  it  caused  him  to  limp.  The  lameness  got  worse  ; 
and,  in  about  three  weeks  after  its  first  coming  on,  he  could  not  walk  at 
all,  but  remained  nearly  always  in  or  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  bed ; 
sometimes  he  could  sit  up.  After  six  weeks  or  two  months  he  was  able 
again  to  walk,  but  very  soon  got  tired,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  limp 
a  good  deal.  A  fortnight  ago  the  pain  became  much  worse,  and  he  has 
been  in  bed  since  that  time. 

The  thigh  has  now  that  posture  called  lengthening ;  and  it  gives  him 
pain  to  stand,  although  he  puts  no  weight  on  the  limb.  There  is  some 
swelling,  and  a  good  deal  of  tenderness,  both  behind  the  trochanter  and  at 
the  groin.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  ago,  as  near  as  he  can  remember,  that 
starting  pains  first  commenced.  He  says  that  they  now  waken  him  up 
often  when  he  is  falling  to  sleep :  this  does  not  occur  every,  but  very 
nearly  every,  night. 

A  blister  was  ordered  behind  the  hip,  and  when  this  healed  another  was 
applied  to  the  groin.  Neither  application  appeared  to  produce  benefit, 
and  the  starting  was  getting  worse. 

July  24th.  I  applied  the  splint  as  described  at  p.  326,  and  gave  the 
accumulator  but  a  slight  degree  of  tension.  Ordered  iodide  of  potass 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

31st.  The  circular  bandage,  whereon  extension  is  made,  seems  very  apt 
to  gall  the  skin  ;  by  changing  its  position  from  ankle  to  knee  any  but 
slight  inflammation  has  been  prevented.  He  has  had  no  startings  since 
the  26th — sleeps  and  eats  well. 

Aug.  13th.  He  has  had  no  starting  pains  ;  in  fact,  no  pain  at  all,  and 
is  inclined  to  be  unruly,  jumping  up  in  bed,  sometimes  getting  out  of  Ijed 
altogether  to  play  with  other  boys  in  the  ward.  In  consequence  of  this  I 
fastened  a  bandage  round  the  pelvis  and  to  the  bed  on  each  side. 
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27tb.  Still  free  from  all  pain.  On  examination  of  the  hip  no  swelling 
nor  tenderness  could  be  found,  either  at  the  groin  or  behind  the  trochanter. 
The  tension  was  discontinued,  and  the  splint  only  employed. 

Sept.  10th.  The  splint  was  taken  off  on  the  30th  of  last,  and  he  was  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  bed  till  the  7th  of  the  present,  month.  He  has 
since  been  allowed  to  walk  about,  which  he  does  without  limping  or  any 
stiifuess.     Discharged. 

Case  LY. — James  Tosh,  aged  5|,  came  into  Charing-Cross  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Hancock's  care,  1st  May,  1860,  with  a  disease  in  the  hip-joint, 
which  has  continued  since  January  last. 

Mr.  Hancock  treated  the  boy  by  means  of  a  seton,  under  which  he  im- 
proved. Some  time  after  it  was  taken  out  he  relapsed,  and  he  had  an  issue 
applied:  but  in  spite  of  all  this  he  got  worse.  On  the  14th  of  June,  I, 
having  used  for  a  month  the  extending  splint  upon  a  case  in  private  prac- 
tice, requested  Mr.  Hancock  to  allow  me  to  apply  it  upon  this  child. 
With  his  usual  kindness  he  consented,  and  placed  the  case  under  my  care. 

June  14th.  The  following  was  the  state  of  the  disease  at  this  date: 
The  child  complained  of  great  pain  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  could  only  rest  with  the  thigh  and  leg  supported  upon  a  small  double 
inclined  plane.  Any  movement  made  him  cry  violently.  At  night  he 
always  seemed  in  great  pain,  and  cried  frequently  for  hours  before  he  could 
be  got  to  sleep.  There  was  much  tenderness,  and  some  heat  and  swelling, 
both  in  the  groin  and  behind  the  trochanter.  The  limb  had  assumed  the 
position  of  shortening;  but  it  seemed  that  this  had  only  just  come  on. 
During  the  last  ten  days  the  child's  appetite  and  health  have  much  declined; 
indeed,  all  the  more  violent  symptoms  date  from  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  put  on  a  splint  made  entirely  of  wire-gauze ;  the  thigh-piece  was  fas- 
tened on  the  pelvic  portion,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  allow  some  flexion  of 
the  hip.  Extension  was  made  from  a  well-padded  strap  of  webbing  above 
the  knee.^ 

25th.  The  child  appears  better — he  does  not  cry  at  night,  but  sleeps 
well.  I  changed  the  angle  of  the  thigh-piece,  bringing  the  limb  straight 
with  the  pelvis.  The  child  is  still  in  pain  if  the  limb  be  rather  suddenly 
moved,  and  there  is  still  tenderness  behind  the  trochanter.  Putting  the 
limb  down  caused  no  pain  at  all,  as  it  was  done  slowly — no  muscular  con- 
traction. 

July  16th.  The  child  is  better,  can  now  bear  the  limb  to  be  moved 
about  pretty  freely  ;  the  movement  which  causes  pain,  when  rather  quickly 
done,  is  flexion.  It  has  once  or  twice  happened  that  the  fastening  of  the 
accumulator  has  slowly  yielded  ;  when  it  becomes  loose  the  child  is  always 
in  pain. 

Aug.  13th.  Goes  on  well.  One  day  last  week  some  visitors  gave  him 
unripe  pears,  and  the  bowels  have  been  much  purged  ever  since,  and  he  is 
occasionally  sick.  This  has  made  him  pale  and  languid,  otherwise  he  goes 
on  well.     It  has  been  difficult  to  prevent  his  being  galled. 

Sept.  17th.  He  has  got  much  stronger  and  better;  is  taking  iron.     I 

'  Subsequent  experience  in  the  use  of  this  splint  lias  shown  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary  thus  to  change  the  angle  of  thigh  and  pelvic  portions,  but  that  it  may 
be  applied  as  related  at  p.  32(i,  unless,  perhaps,  when  the  thigh  has  long  been  con- 
siderably Hexed. 
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have  now  replaced  the  wire  thigh-piece  by  a  wooden  one,  and  make  exten- 
sion from  strapping  plaster  applied  along  the  leg. 

Oct.  15th.  Examined  carefully  the  hip  and  find  no  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing, nor  pain  on  pushing  the  bone  upwards.  Let  the  extension  be  discon- 
tinued, and  three  days  afterwards  the  splint  was  left  off,  and  the  child 
allowed  to  sit  up. 

20th.  The  child  has  been  sitting  about  for  three  days  without  sign  of 
pain  ;  but  to-day  he  would  not  get  up,  and  cried  with  pain  in  the  knee; 
splint  and  extension  reapplied. 

Nov.  14th.  He  is  now  up,  can  crawl  about,  lift  his  foot  up  to  his  fore- 
head, but  the  limb  is  too  weak  to  support  weight. 

Other  cases  might  be  added  to  these,  but  they  really  present  few  points 
on  which  to  observe,  as  the  simple  history  is  comparative  or  entire  freedom 
from  pain  ;  improvement  in  health  ;  gradual  reduction  of  the  deformity. 

The  outline  figure  at  p.  310  is  taken  from  a  boy,  aged  13,  who  has  since 
been  subject  to  extension  of  the  limb  for  the  last  three  months.  Starting 
pains  have  entirely  ceased  ;  the  deformity  has  very  much  yielded  ;  an  abscess, 
which  had  presented  at  front  of  the  thigh,  has  disappeared  ;  he  has  no  pain 
even  on  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  on  the  affected  limb.  He  is 
now,  20th  November,  walking  about  without  any  pain  in  the  hip,  but  the 
leg  is  weak ;  there  is  hardly  any  malposture.  In  another  case,  in  which 
the  pains  at  night  were  excessive,  the  health  had  very  much  yielded,  the 
sweating  was  profuse,  the  emaciation  very  great,  and  the  discharge  from 
abscesses  and  sinuses  exhausting.  The  evil  appearances  yielded  by  degrees 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and  the  young  gentleman  now 
sits  up  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  without  pain,  and  only  has  the  splint,  with 
extension  applied  at  night. 


APPENDIX. 

On  the  Apparent  Lengthening  of  the  Thigh. 

Although  most  of  our  reliable  English  authorities  affirm,  that  "  lengthen- 
ing of  the  thigh  in  hip-joint  disease,  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  position 
which  patients  thus  afflicted  assume;"  yet  some  English,  and  many  Con- 
tinental (chiefly  German)  authors,  take  a  view  so  entirely  opposite,  and 
support  their  doctrine  by  so  manifold  reasons,  that  the  subject  has  appeared 
to  me  as  requiring  farther  investigation. 

Hunter  conceived  the  "lengthening"  to  be  due  merely  to  position. 
Ford  held  the  same  opinion,  although  he  has  not  expressed  it  very  clearly, 
nor  decisively.  Brodie  says,  "This  appearance  is  altogether  deceptive,  and 
on  a  careful  measurement  being  made  with  a  tape  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  patella  or  inner  ankle,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  elongation  in  reality.  The  pelvis  is  inclined  laterally,  so 
that  it  makes  on  the  side  of  the  disease  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  spine."' 
Bonnet  entertains  an  identical  opinion,  and  explains  at  great  length  the 
various  positions,  whereby  this  deceptive  appearance  may  be  produced.     On 

'  Sir  B.  Brodie  "On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  p.  117. 
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the  other  hand,  Coulson  considers  that  the  limb  may  be  really  lengthened 
"a  little  more  than  an  inch."^  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  behooves  us  to 
be  accurate,  and  I  will  quote  passages  from  those  whose  authority  stands 
high  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  in  order  that  a  full  view  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  before  the  reader  ;  only  premising,  that  those  who  consider  the 
thigh  to  be  really  lengthened,  conceive  that  such  elongation  is  produced  by 
some  morbid  change,  which  causes  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  partially  ex- 
pelled from  the  socket,  and  that  then  the  weight  of  the  limb  causes  it  to 
sink  down.  Rust,  of  Vienna,  ascribed  this  lengthening  to  swelling  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  which  forced  it  out  of  the  acetabulum  ;  he  quite  over- 
looked posture,  considering  the  whole  elongation  to  be  real.  Falconer, 
Boyer,  Bichat,  Desault,  and  others,  consider  the  lengthening  due  to  swell- 
ing of  the  articular  cartilages.  Petit  was  the  first  surgeon  who  supposed 
that  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cotyloid  cavity  could  separate  the  head 
of  the  femur  from  the  acetabulum  ;  and  Sabatier  seized  upon  this  notion, 
and  attributed  the  lengthening  of  the  thigh  to  this  cause.  Fricke^  assumed 
that  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscles  might  cause  real  lengthening  of  the 
thigh.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says:  "In  cases  of  inflammation  (acute)  of  the  hip, 
if  active  treatment  be  not  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is 
always  danger  of  the  head  of  the  femur  being  thrust  outwards  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  then  completely  dislocated  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  of  dislocation  have  fallen  under 
my  notice."^  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  he  does  not  attribute  the 
lengthening  to  this  cause.  Boyer,  Larrey,  and  others,  imagined  that  the 
lengthening  might  be  produced  by  swelling  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  A 
number  of  authors  (Boyer,  Larrey,  Morgagni,  Rust)  put  down  swelling  of 
the  Haversian  gland  as  one  cause  of  the  lengthening,  and  many  agree  with 
them,  that  a  solid  swelling  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  cavity, 
may  produce  such  distortion. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  have  chiefly  Hunter,  Brodie,  and 
Bonnet,  who  consider  the  lengthening  as  due  entirely  to  position.  Let  us 
now  discuss,  whether  any  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  can  produce  a 
real  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  thigh. 

In  trying  to  determine  this  question,  two  points  must  me  made  clear : 
firstly,  whether  any  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  is  capable  of  pressing  the 
head  of  the  bone  away  from  the  acetabulum ;  secondly,  whether,  if  the 
head  of  the  bone  be  thus  separated,  the  thigh  will  be  thereby  lengthened. 

First  Question. — That  the  head  of  the  bone  is  very  seldom  enlai'ged, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Rust,  who  was  the  most  zealous  advocate 
of  this  idea,  could  only  quote  one  case  in  which  it  was  shown  to  occur. 
Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  gives  one  in  which  some  very  slight  enlargement  was 
said  to  have  taken  place.  I  have  not  found  any  pathological  preparation 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  proper,  i.  e.,  the  part  ordinarily  covered  by 
cartilage,  was  increased  in  size.  Swelling  of  the  cartilage  itself  could  at 
the  most  attain  to  one  or  two  lines,  and  could  not,  therefore,  cause  length- 
ening of  an  inch  or  more.     Effusion,  or  growth  in  the  acetabulum,  would 

'  Coulson  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Hip,"  p.  10. 

2  "  Annalen  der  Chirurgische,"  Abtheilung  des  allg.  Krankenhauses  in  Hamburg, 
2'«'-  Theil,  S.  29. 

3  Sir  13.  Brodie  "On  Diseases  of  Joints,"  5tli  edition,  p.  54. 
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then  be  the  only  causes  remaining.  It  may  very  much  be  doubted  whether 
a  liquid  eifused  into  the  capsule  of  the  joint  would  accumulate  at  all  be- 
tween the  bones.  The  most  part,  as  Bonnet  observed,  of  his  injections  in 
the  dead  subject  gathered  about  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  some,  he  says, 
was  between  the  bones ;  though  how  he  ascertained  that  point  he  does  not 
say;  at  all  events,  while  the  muscles  maintain  their  integrity  and  action, 
liquid  would  much  more  easily  distend  the  capsule  than  displace  the  bone.  A 
solid  tumor,  as  a  growth  of  granulations  from  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, would  be  far  more  capable  of  making  place  for  itself  between  the  bone 
surfaces,  but  it  is  to  my  mind  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  press  the  head 
of  the  bone  the  least  distance  from  the  socket.  Let  the  position  of  the 
two  lesser  glutei  of  the  pyriformis,  the  obturators,  gemelli,  quadratus,  and 
upper  part  of  adductor  magnus — the  strength  of  all  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  be  considered  ;  and  let  it  at  the  same  time 
be  remembered  that  neo-plasms  do  not  push  aside  parts  which  are  in  any 
degree  firmly  fixed,  but  simply  produce  their  absorption.  Hence  it  appears 
that  none  of  these  causes  could  operate  in  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  the  socket.  It  is  only  due,  however,  to  the  high  status  of  Edward 
Weber,  of  Bonn,  to  say  that  this  opinion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
The  experiments,  whereby  he  seemed  to  show  that  atmospheric  pressure 
keeps  the  femur  in  its  place,  have  been  already  detailed  (see  p.  33) ;  a 
corollary  that  he  draws  from  them  is  worthy  of  quotation. 

"We  have  seen  in  the  experiments  above  described,  that  as  soon  as  air 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  cotyloid  cavity  over  the  caput  feraoris,  the  head 
fell  out  of  the  acetabulum,  no  change  in  the  ligament  having  taken  place. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  effect,  that  the  substance 
should  be  air  penetrating  from  without.  It  may  equally  well  be  a  fluid 
accumulating  there  by  secretion  from  the  vessels,  or  a  solid  substance 
growing  in  that  place.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  such  fluid  or  other 
substance  forms  and  increases  in  the  cavity,  will  the  head  of  the  bone  sink 
by  its  own  weight,  out  of  the  acetabulum,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
pressure,  and  without  encountering  the  smallest  resistance  from  the  liga- 
ments.'" Surely,  if  even  this  theory  of  synovial  vacuum  were  correct,  such 
an  ignoring  of  muscular  action  and  ligamentous  resistance  cannot  be  ad- 
missible. The  presence  of  either  fluid  or  new  growth  would  not  destroy 
the  vacuum,  if  any  such  existed,  so  that  the  new  material  would  place  itself 
where  it  encountered  the  least  resistance,  and  that  would  certainly  not  be 
between  the  head  of  the  thigh  and  the  pelvis.  However,  this  assumption 
is  best  refuted  by  some  experiments  to  be  detailed  below. 

Second  Question. — Let  it  be  supposed  for  the  present  purposes,  that  in 
some  instances,  however  rare,  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  pressed  out- 
ward by  an  internal  force,  will  such  change  in  position  alter  the  length  of 
the  thigh  ?  The  direction  of  such  displacement  is  outwards,  and  a  little 
downwards,  but  so  little  in  the  latter  direction,  that  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, if  a  separation  of  an  inch  between  the  two  surfaces  would  cause  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  thigh,  considering  that 
the  limb  could  not  be  dragged  down  by  its  own  weight,  until  the  head  of 
the  bone  protruded  beyond  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum. 

1  "  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Mechanik  cler  Gelenke,"  &c.  Ed.  Weber. 
Miiller'ri  Arcliiv,,  1836,  p.  57. 
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Experiment  I. — May  4,  1860. — On  the  body  of  a  full  grown  man  not 
emaciated ;  all  the  viscera  had  been  removed,  the  thighs  were  forcibly 
flexed,  extended,  and  moved  in  every  possible  direction,  until  all  rigor 
mortis  was  overcome. 

A  needle  was  driven  into  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
another  into  the  femur,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint ;  an 
inflexible  wand  of  wood  was  then  procured,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
a  needle  was  driven  into  it ;  this  was  applied  against  the  one  in  the  ilium, 
and  a  fourth  needle  was  inserted  at  the  point  of  the  wand,  where  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  one  in  the  femur.  Most  accurate  means  of  measurement 
were  thus  procured,  one  whereby  a  variation  in  length  to  the  j^q  of  an  inch 
could  be  appreciated.^  The  subject  lying  on  its  back  upon  the  table,  a  hole 
was  rapidly  bored  from  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  through  the  acetabulum  ; 
the  staff  being  held  against  the  needles,  showed  no  alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  limb. 

Experiment  II. — Same  day. — On  the  other  limb  of  the  same  subject, 
like  means  of  measurement  being  adopted.  On  boring  a  hole  through  the 
acetabulum,  no  difference  in  length  could  be  detected ;  the  nozzle  of  a 
syringe  was  then  fitted  to  the  opening,  and  water  was  injected.  About 
three  drachms  probably  found  its  way  into  the  cavity  ;  no  more  could  be 
forced  in,  although  considerable  pressure  was  used ;  there  was  no  difference 
whatever  to  be  detected  in  the  distance  between  the  needle  in  the  femur  and 
that  in  the  ilium. 

Experiment  III. — May  9,  1860. — On  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  of 
old  age.  All  internal  viscera  were  removed,  rigor  mortis  of  left  hip  entirely 
overcome  by  forcible  flexion,  extension,  &c.  Needles  driven  in  as  for  Ex- 
periments I.  and  II.  The  reverse  surface  of  the  acetabulum  Avas  pierced 
(measurement  showed  no  consequent  change  in  the  distance  of  the  needles), 
and  enough  of  the  bone  was  cleared  away  to  permit  the  easy  introduction 
of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  wherewith  the  smooth  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  felt :  synovia  flowed.  An  iron  screwdriver  was  inserted  between  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  then  turned,  so  as  to  lie  with 
its  greatest  breadth  between  them  ;  this  visibly  moved  the  trochanter  out- 
wards, but  made  no  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  needles.  A  wooden 
wedge  was  then  driven  between  the  two  articular  surfaces  (the  back  por- 
tion), by  successive  blows  of  a  mallet,  till  the  mass  inserted  equalled  -^-^ 
inch.  This  caused  visible  projection  of  the  trochanter  ;  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  sufficiently  accurate  measurement  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
jection, since  from  simultaneous  rotation  inwards,  the  relative  position  of 
ilium  and  trochanter  was  altered.  At  all  events,  it  was  known  that  a  mass 
of  wood  -fjy  of  an  inch  thick  intervened  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
the  acetabulum.     The  distance  between  the  needle  in  the  spine  of  the  ilium 

'  The  difficulty  of  measuring  the  thigh  can  hardly  be  understood  by  any  who 
have  not  directed  much  attention  to  that  subject.  The  obstacles  which  are  en- 
countered on  the  living  in  comparing  one  side  with  the  other,  of  getting  the  two 
thighs  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  pelvis  and  at  perfect  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  body,  render  measurement  of  limb  against  limb  most  uncertain. 
Keedles  were  chosen  as  fixed  points  because  all  processes  of  the  bones  are  too 
broad  to  serve  as  accurate  objects  of  measurement,  and  they  were  fixed  into  the 
bone  because  the  mobility  of  the  skin  destroys  nicety  of  apiireciation. 
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and  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  remained  accurately  the  same  as 
before  the  wedge  was  inserted.  The  skin  seemed  to  drag  a  little  on  the 
lower  needle. 

This  last  experiment  is  far  more  decisive  than  the  other  two,  but  certain 
defects  might  be  supplied.  In  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  femur, 
always  supposed  to  aid  in  the  lengthening,  could  not  act.  In  the  next 
])lace,  the  lower  needle  seemed  a  little  dragged  on  by  the  skin  :  this  appear- 
ance was  very  slight,  it  may  have  even  been  fallacious;  but  such  draft  might 
have  been  produced  by  one  of  two  causes  :  either  the  thigh-bone  was  really 
pressed  downwards  by  the  wedge,  but  the  tension  of  the  skin  would  not 
allow  the  needle  to  show  that  descent ;  or  the  projection^'vof  the.  trochanter 
had  pulled  the  skin  upwards,  and  thus  produced  a  drag  upon  the  needle. 
Again  it  certainly  would  be  advisable  in  the  next  experiment  to  obtain  some 
measurement  of  the  outward  projection  of  the  trochanter.  Moreover,  in 
the  preceding  trial,  the  wedge  had  been  driven  in  behind,  and  a  little  below 
the  trochanter,  and  this  position  may  have  prevented  the  descent  of  the 
thigh. 

Experiment  IV. — May  10,  1860. — On  the  right  hip  of  the  same  subject 
as  the  last,  placed  upon  its  back  upon  the  table  ;  all  rigoi'  mortis  was 
overcome  by  forcible  flexion,  &c.,  of  the  thigh.  A  measuring  tape  was 
fastened  by  a  flat-headed  nail  to  the  last  spine  in  the  sacrum,  so  that  it 
would  be  carried  round  the  ilium,  including  the  trochanter,  to  a  needle  in 
the  symphysis  pubis  :  this  measurement  was  exactly  twenty  and  a  half 
inches.  At  the  edge  of  the  measuring  tape,  another  needle  was  knocked 
into  the  trochanter,  which  was  to  serve  not  only  as  an  index,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  same  position  of  the  tape  at  the  next  measurement. 
Needles  were  fastened  into  the  inferior  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  femur  as  before.  Incisions  were  made  down  to  the 
bone  previous  to  inserting  each  needle,  so  as  to  leave  them  free  on  all  sides. 
A  strap,  fastened  round  the  ankle,  held  a  ring  which  permitted  a  system  of 
pulleys  to  be  hooked  upon  the  limb.  Counter-extension  was  made  by  a 
rope  passed  under  the  perineum.  When  all  things  v^'ere  ready,  and  the 
measurement  by  staff  accurately  procured,  a  system  of  three  pairs  of  pul- 
leys was  hooked  upon  the  limb,  and  upon  its  rope  a  weight  of  28  lbs.  was 
fastened;  this  procured  an  extending  force  of  756  lbs.,  or  6f  cwt.  There 
was  a  gentle  crackling  in  the  whole  limb,  but  the  measurements  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Ten  minutes  were  now  allowed  to  elapse,  and  the  weight 
was  seen  gradually  to  sink  down  towards  the  floor;  at  last  the  stretching 
of  some  part  of  the  extension  and  counter-extension  (either  limb  or  rope) 
was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  the  weight  higher  on  the  cord. 
The  measurement  between  the  needle  in  the  ilium  and  that  in  the  femur 
was  now  again  taken,  and  no  difference  was  found;  thus  the  weight  had  in 
no  degree  lengthened  the  thigh,  i.  e.,  it  had  not  increased  the  space  between 
knee  and  pelvis.  The  cotyloid  cavity  was  now  pierced  from  the  pelvis  : 
measurement  still  showed  no  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  two  needles. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  acetabulum  was  gouged 
away,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  a  wedge  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  was  driven  in  above  and  a  little  behind  the  head  of  the  femur. 
This  caused  the  trochanter  visibly  to  project :  the  measurement  round  that 
side  of  the  pelvis  and  great  trochanter  was  within  a  fraction  of  twenty-one 
inches.  There  was  found,  in  the  distance  between  the  needle  in  the  great 
trochanter  and  that  in  the  symphysis  pubis,  a  decrease  of  nearly  two  lines  ; 
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this  was  attributable  to  rotation  inwards ;  but  between  the  needle  in  the 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  that  above  the  knee,  no  difference  in  length 
could  be  detected.  A  wedge,  just  one  inch  broad,  was  now  driven  in 
directly  behind  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  when  it  had  got  nearly  home, 
considerable  power  was  used,  and  the  trochanter  was  seen  to  project  fur- 
ther at  each  blow  of  the  mallet,  and  the  needle  which  had  been  driven  into 
it,  turned  like  an  index  more  and  more  towards  the  ilium.  At  last  the 
trochanter  projected  so  much  that  the  iliac  fossa  and  belly  of  the  gluteus 
medius  formed  a  deep  hollow ;  the  measurement  round  the  ilium  and  tro- 
chanter was  now  22^  inches ;  the  needle  in  the  trochanter  was  a  fraction 
of  a  line  nearer  to  the  one  in  the  symphysis  pubis,  showing  how  great 
rotation  inwards  must  have  been.  The  measurement  between  the  needle  in 
the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
femur,  remained  precisely  the  same. 

The  wedge  was  withdrawn.  The  head  of  the  bone  did  not  return  to  its 
old  place.  The  weight  was  removed  from  the  cord.  The  head  of  the  bone 
fell  back — not  suddenly,  but  still  pretty  quickly — into  the  socket,  producing 
a  remarkable  sound  precisely  like  that  of  disarticulation.  The  measurement 
in  length,  of  the  femur,  was  found  precisely  the  same  as  before  and  during 
the  trial. 

These  experiments  set  at  rest  the  supposition  of  any  real  lengthening  of 
the  thigh  being  possible  without  dislocation.  Such  results  are  consonant 
with  reason  ;  but  I  should  hardly  have  conceived  that  a  separation  of  an 
inch,  with  such  great  projection  of  the  trochanter,  could  have  made  abso- 
lutely no  difference  in  length,  although  I  expected  to  find  that  difference 
very  small.  We  must  then  look  entirely  to  position,  as  the  cause  of  this 
important  symptom.' 

'  This  last  experiment  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  I.,  p.  34,  bj  an  error,  as  Ex- 
periment III. 
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CHAPTEE,    XV. 

ON    AFFECTIONS    OF    SYNOVIAL    SHEATHS    AND 
BUES^   IN   THE   NEIGHBORHOOD   OF  JOINTS. 

The  synovial  membranes  wliicli  line  tendons  and  their  sheaths, 
or  which  form  fluid  pads  between  the  skin  and  bony  points  ex- 
posed to  friction,  also  between  tendons  and  the  subjacent  bone,  in 
every  case  where  the  former  passes  over  a  tuberosity  to  be  inserted 
at  its  further  side,  are  all  subject  to  inflammation. 

The  Bursse,  as  these  latter  bags  of  synovial  membrane  are  called, 
are  thus  to  be  found  in  certain  points  of  the  body  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. Some  are  su]3erficial,  others  deep.  To  the  former  class 
belong  the  sac  between  the  skin  and  olecranon  process,  and  that  be- 
tween the  same  structure  and  the  patella  with  its  ligament,  &c,  &c. ; 
to  the  latter,  the  bursa  between  the  biceps  tendon  and  tuberosity 
of  the  radius,  between  the  ligamentum  patellas  and  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  between  the  tendo-Achilles  and  os  calcis,  &c.  &c.  But 
if,  from  deformity  or  other  cause,  any  point  be  exposed  to  unusual 
friction  insufficient  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  skin,  a  bursa  in 
that  point  will  be  formed.  Thus,  one  will  arise  on  the  outside  of 
the  foot  in  talipes  varus,  if  the  person  walk  about;  in  angular 
curvature  of  the  spine,  a  bursa  is  developed  between  each  project- 
ing spinous  process  and  the  skin;  and  many  other  such  instances 
might  be  given.  The  various  facts  and  investigations  upon  this 
production  of  new  bursse  show  that  they  are  formed  from  the  com- 
mon areolar  tissue;  that  there  is  no  structural  difference  between 
them  and  the  burs^e  normally  found  in  the  body ;  and,  therefore,  it 
may  well  be  assumed  that  normal  bursas  are  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion which  they  are  developed  to  prevent. 

The  inner  lining  of  these  sacs  is  not  smooth,  but  covered  by 
fringes,  like,  but  smaller  than,  those  in  joints;  moreover,  fibrous 
bands,  running  along  the  wall,  project  into  the  cavity.  The  outer 
part  is  simply  condensed  areolar  tissue,  and  is  continuous  with 
that  structure  on  all  sides.     If  the  bursa  be  subject  to  considerable 
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pressure,  its  outer  portions  will  become  more  condensed,  till  they 
assmiie  a  fascia-like  appearance  and  hardness. 

Any  bursa  of  the  body  is  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  the 
attack  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic ;  even  the  acute  disease  may 
be  simply  one  which  causes  increase  of  normal  secretion  and  thick- 
ening, or  it  may  be  suppurative.  Fortunately,  suppuration  of  a 
synovial  bursa  does  not  often  arise  spontaneously,  except  in  the 
subcutaneous  sacs.  I  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  ascertain 
such  action  in  any  deep  bursa,  although  in  certain  cases  of  deep- 
seated  diffuse  suppuration  I  have  considered  a  synovial  sac  the 
probable  birth j^lace  of  the  disease.  The  purulent  inflammation  is 
usually  produced  by  a  blow,  or  some  external  violence,  acting  upon 
a  much-debilitated  constitution.  The  action  is  not  confined  to  the 
bursa  itself,  but  is  of  a  diffuse  form,  and  attacks  the  areolar  tissue 
continuous  with  the  bursal  walls.  The  general  symptoms  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  "  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue" — 
of  what  used  to  be  called  "phlegmonous  inflammation,"  viz.,  a 
brown,  dry  tongue,  heat  of  skin,  sleeplessness,  and  a  weak,  quick 
pulse.  The  local  symptoms  differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  phleg- 
monous inflammation  the  pus  can  only  be  diffused  into  the  areolar 
meshes ;  in  bursal  suppuration  a  cavity  exists  wherein  a  good  deal 
of  the  pus  is  always  collected,  and  thus  we  have  the  local  symp- 
toms of  a  circumscribed  abscess  combined  with  those  of  a  diffused 
one.  The  skin  at  the  inflamed  part  is  of  a  dusky  red;  the  color 
has  no  sharp  boundary,  but  fades  gradually  into  the  normal  hue 
of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  swelling  is  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bursa,  its  superficial  position,  and  the 
stage  of  the  inflammation.  The  heat  is  very  considerable,  and  the 
pain  is  great,  as  long  as  tumefaction  continues  and  tension  be  not 
relieved.  If  the  case  be  suffered  to  go  on,  as  sometimes  happens, 
without  any  adequate  treatment,  typhoid  symptoms  develop  them- 
selves, and  the  state  of  the  patient  may  become  critical ;  absorbent 
inflammation,  greater  and  greater  debility,  ultimately  prostration, 
with  low,  muttering  delirium,  will  shortly  be  followed  by  death 
from  exhaustion  or  purulent  infection. 

Free  incisions  through  the  whole  reddened  portion  of  the  skin, 
profound  enough  to  include  the  deep  side  of  the  bursa ;  poultices, 
mixed  with  cliarcoal  or  yeast,  or  chlorinated  soda,  is  the  fit  local 
management.  The  general  treatment  should  be  stimulant  and 
tonic.     Bark  and  ammonia,  quinine  with  ether,  chlorate  of  potash, 
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or  otlier  sucli  medicine;  combined  with,  opium  and  camphor,  or 
opium  and  chloric  ether,  at  night;  wine,  brandy,  or,  in  those  accus- 
tomed to  it,  gin,  may  all,  in  the  worst  cases,  be  needed.  It  is  gene- 
rally advisable  to  give,  before  resorting  to  any  of  the  above  means, 
a  brisk  purge;  but  this  is  certainly  not  always  desirable.  Our 
power  over  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes  is  often  very  much 
abused,  and  in  few  ways  more  than  in  first  attacking  all  patients 
with  a  drench.  A  little  judgment  in  considering  the  condition  of 
the  tongue,  the  aspect  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  state  of  the  abdo- 
men, will  guard  us  against  such  errors.  To  purge  a  patient  with 
bursal  suppuration,  who  does  not  need  such  treatment,  is  to  inflict 
upon  him  an  absolute  injury,  by  weakening  his  powers  of  resistance 
to  disease. 

When  the  patient  recovers  from  the  depressed  condition,  the 
wound  made  into  the  skin  and  the  walls  of  the  abscess  begins  to 
granulate,  and  to  throw  off  any  sloughs  that  may  have  formed. 
Among  these  must  be  included  the  whole  bursa.  It  comes  away 
in  white  soaked  shreds  of  dead  material,  not  one  portion  retaining 
any  life,  and  remaining  behind.  After  a  time,  even  before  all  the 
sloughs  have  separated,  the  poultices  may,  if  the  skin  and  wound 
look  sodden  and  inactive,  be  changed  for  a  dressing  of  dilute  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  when  the  sloughs  have  entirely  separated, 
lint  dipped  in  cold  water ;  or  if  the  granulations  be  flabby,  and  the 
discharge  considerable,  a  solution  of  alum  (from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  in  the  ounce)  may  be  advantageously  employed.  As  the 
bursa,  particularly  when  swollen,  occupied  considerable  space  be- 
neath the  skin,  a  cavity  will  be  left,  in  which  matter  will  collect, 
unless  its  sides  be  kept  together.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
apply  some  pressure  by  means  of  pads,  with  a  bandage  or  strap- 
ping plaster. 

Subacute,  or  chronic  and  non-suppurative  inflammation,  may 
attack  either  a  superficial  or  a  deep  bursa,  and  though  the  disease 
will  not  lead  to  such  violent  symptoms  as  the  pus-producing  malady, 
it  causes  frequently  considerable  pain  and  inconvenience.  When 
the  bursa  thus  affected  is  superficial,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
easily  discovered,  and  its  treatment,  if  the  attack  be  recent,  by 
blisters,  or  iodine,  or  other  form  of  counter-irritant,  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  in  general  efficacious.  The  disease  known  as  housemaid's 
knee  is  the  most  common  example  of  this  complaint.  It  consists 
in  an  inflammation,  with  enlargement,  at  first  through  mere  efiu- 
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sion  of  synovia,  tlien  also  tliroiigii  thickening  of  the  bursa  between 
the  skin  and  the  patella.  The  disease  is  brought  on  by  the  neces- 
sity, which  women  thus  employed  labor  under,  of  kneeling  a  great 
deal  and  of  moving  about  on  the  knee,  and  when  the  bursa  becomes 
thus  affected,  the  pain  of  such  occupation  is  very  considerable. 
Recent  cases,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  sac  are  not  yet  much  thick- 
ened ma}^  be  advantageously  treated  by  blisters,  or  other  counter- 
irritant.  I  have  frequently  cured  such  tumors  by  passing  a  long- 
bladed  tenotomy  knife  for  some  distance  through  the  skin,  and 
dividing  the  bursa  as  widely  as  possible  subcutaneously.  Injec- 
tions Avith  an  alum  solution,  or  with  iodine,  may  also  be  employed. 
If  the  walls  of  the  bursa  have  become  much  thickened,  however, 
excision  is  the  only  remedy.  Two  years  ago  I  cut  out  what  had 
been  a  bursa  in  that  situation,  but  was  then  a  thick  hard  lump  of 
a  fibro-cartilaginous  material,  wdth  a  small  space  in  its  centre  con- 
taining a  yellowish  transparent  jelly.  The  bursa  over  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna  occasionally  takes  on  an  inflammatory  action, 
similar  in  nature  and  cause  to  the  housemaid's  knee. 

Of  more  surgical  importance  are  affections  of  the  deep  bursse, 
because  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  perplex  the  practitioner  who  is 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  examining  joint  diseases.  A  large^  bursa 
situated  under  the  deltoid  muscle  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  a 
painful  affection.  It  usually  is  produced  by  some  slight  accident — 
a  strain  of  the  arm,  or  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  have  seen  it  com- 
bined w^ith  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  The  inflammation  may  be  sub- 
acute or  very  slow  and  chronic,  and  in  either  case  may  somewhat 
assimilate  a  synovitis  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  distinction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greater  protuberance  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  the 
perfect  maintenance  of  the  groove  or  division  between  the  deltoid 
and  pectoral  muscle — that  is,  between  shoulder  and  chest.  Pas- 
sive movements  of  the  limb,  and  the  active  movements  as  long  as 
the  arm  hangs  down,  are  all  but  painless,  but  as  soon  as  the  patient 
endeavors  activel}^  to  abduct  the  arm  the  pain  is  excruciating. 
Passive  abduction,  on  the  contrarj^,  relieves  the  pain.  The  bursa 
thus  inflamed  nearly  always  crepitates  upon  pressure.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  sac  is  said  to  communicate  sometimes  with  the 
shoulder-joint.  The  occurrence  must  be  extremely  rare,  but  still 
the  surgeon  should  remember  that  it  may  take  place. 

Neither  the  bursa  at  the  olecranon  nor  that  beneath  the  biceps 
tendon  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  complication ;  its  inflammation  can 
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liardly  simulate  synovitis.  Between  tlie  triceps  and  the  liunierus 
there  lies  a  sac  wliicli  sometimes  is  an  independent  bursa,  but  more 
often  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-joint. 
This  may  become  inflamed,  and  as  the  exact  relation  of  the  part  is 
in  every  case  doubtful,  it  behooves  the  surgeon  to  know  with  what 
he  has  to  deal.  If  this  sac  be  an  independent  bursa  inflamed 
for  and  by  itself,  the  joint  remaining  normal,  there  will  be  no 
swelling  or  puf&ness  between  the  inner  condyle  and  olecranon 
process  when  the  arm  is  bent  at  right  angles;  but  the  infallible  test 
is  that  the  line  of  junction  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
humerus  is  as  clear  and  well  defined  as  ever.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inflamed  structure  communicate  with  the  joint,  then 
these  parts  will  participate  in  the  general  puffiness  and  swelling. 
There  are  several  small  bursae  about  the  wrist,  but  we  will  post- 
pone their  consideration. 

About  the  thigh  are  situated  bursge  whose  inflammation  may 
distantly  simulate  joint  disease.  That  one,  which  is  placed  be- 
neath the  psoas  and  iliacus  tendon,  occasionally  becomes  thus 
inflamed,  and  j)roduces  very  considerable  pain  at  the  top  and 
inside  of  the  thigh  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  gracilis  muscle ; 
it  may  even  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  cause  in  a  thin  person 
visible  swelling  in  the  groin.  This  sac  sometimes  communicates 
with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint,  and  then  that  entire 
structure  will  join  in  an  inflammation  which  may  have  begun  only 
in  the  prolongation  ;  the  symptoms  of  hip-joint  synovitis  will  then 
of  course  be  found.  Usually,  however,  the  bursa  is  separate,  and 
then  the  pain  and  tenderness  will  be  limited  to  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh  and  the  groin ;  there  will  be  no  pain,  no 
tenderness,  and  no  swelling  behind  the  trochanter.  This  sac  gene- 
rally owes  its  inflammation  to  some  accident — a  fall  or  a  slip 
throwing  the  leg  outward — and  if  this  occurred  in  an  aged  person 
it  may  at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone  has  been  broken;  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  detect 
an  impacted  fracture  of  this  bone ;  it  is  therefore  wise  not  to  attri- 
bute this  pain  at  the  origin  of  the  adductors  (which  is  also  present 
in  that  form  of  fracture)  to  the  slighter  malady,  until  the  absence 
of  a  graver  injury  be  entirely  ascertained.  The  great  pain  pro- 
duced by  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  psoas  bursa  may  be  set 
at  rest  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  body,  and  rotating  it  somewhat 
inwards ;  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  this  posture  for  some  days, 
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and  a  counter-irritant  be  used.  Blisters  are  in  tliis  spot  hardly 
applicable,  and  in  delicate-skinned  persons  I  have  known  even  the 
tincture  of  iodine  produce  a  too  violent  effect  and  intense  pain.  I 
have  used  with  advantage  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  (see  p.  145), 
which  does  not  blister  and  crack  the  skin  like  iodine.  If  the 
patient  be  seen  immediately  after  the  injury,  a  hot  hip-bath  wdll 
afford  great  relief. 

The  large  sac,  situated  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and 
crureus  muscle  above  the  patella,  is  most  commonly  a  prolongation 
from  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint;  this  structure,  as  is 
well  known,  rises  up  on  the  femur  in  some  persons  much  higher 
than  in  others,  and  when  the  cavity  becomes  distended  with  fluid, 
as  in  hydrarthrosis,  it  reaches  further  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Occasionally,  even  when  there  seems  a  separate  bursa 
above  this  prolongation,  the  partition  between  them  will  be  found 
incomplete ;  in  a  few  instances  the  bursa  is  really  separate.  The 
diagnosis  between  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of 
the  sac  when  distinct  is  easy ;  particularly  while  the  patient  is  in 
the  erect  posture :  swelling  and  fluctuation  on  both  sides  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae  mark  the  former  disease ;  limitation  of  these 
symptoms  to  a  space  above  the  patella,  and  perfect  contact  of  that 
bone  with  the  femur,  the  latter.  Of  the  two  bursse  situated  the 
one  over,  the  other  under  the  ligamentum  patellee,  mention  has 
been  made,  and  inflammation  of  the  former  has  been  described ; 
the  same  disease  occasionally  attacks  the  deeper  sac,  and  I  have  in 
two  instances  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  commencing  osteitis  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  produces  a  dull  ]Dain,  aggravated  by 
exercise,  and  a  certain  swelling  of  the  part  which  looks  as  though 
the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  were  abnormally  developed.  Limitation 
of  the  pain  and  tenderness  to  a  small  spot  just  above  the  greatest 
protuberance  of  the  bony  process  beneath  the  tendon,  is  sufficient 
to  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  its  ready  yielding  to  slight 
counter-irritants  will  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  frequently  suffer 
from  a  dull  aching  pain  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  increased  by  exer- 
cise ;  grown  people  may  also  experience  the  same  inconvenience — 
chiefly  after  having  worn  a  boot  which  presses  on  the  part.  It 
arises  from  inflammation  of  a  bursa  situated  between  the  tendo- 
Achillcs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.     The 
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malady  is  only  of  importance  as  a  disease  to  be  distinguished  from 
osteitis. 

Tendinous  sheaths. — Many  of  tlie  tendons^  chiefly  those  of  the 
hand  and  foot,  are  surrounded  by  so  called  sheaths,  consisting  in- 
ternally of  a  fine  synovial  bag  folded  round  the  structure,  and 
generally  protected  by  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  ;  certain  tendons 
are  isolated  each  in  a  separate  sheath,  others  are  grouped  together, 
one  sheath  sufficing  for  the  whole  number.  The  synovial  invest- 
ment usually  projects  beyond  the  fibrous  protection,  chiefly  at  the 
distal  end.  The  structure  of  the  synovial  tissue  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  joints — it  is  very  fine,  and  the  fringes  on  its  inner  surface  are 
less  developed  than  in  articulations. 

These  synovial  sacs  are  liable  to  inflammation,  which  is  not 
Tinfrequently  suppurative ;  the  disease  gives  rise  to  very  acute  pain 
and  to  swelling  in  the  part,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
relief  it  causes  in  the  surrounding  structures  an  inflammation, 
generally  phlegmonous,  with  great  tendency  to  run  along  the 
absorbents ;  such  a  malady  frequently  occurs  in  the  fingers,  and  re- 
quires, as  is  well  known,  free  incision,  poulticing,  and  support  to 
the  general  system.  A  similar  condition  sometimes  arises  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  those  extremely  painful  suppurations  beneath 
the  plantar  fascia  generally  originate,  I  believe,  in  a  tendinous 
sheath.  When  the  large  synovial  structure  in  the  palm  suppu- 
rates, there  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  with 
considerable  pain,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  spread  up 
the  arm.  If  this  condition  continue  sufficiently  long  unreduced, 
the  tendons  may  slough ;  as  in  any  other  sheath,  suppuration  is 
apt  to  cause  death  of  its  contents ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  acute 
cases,  to  incise  the  swelling  along  the  whole  length  of  the  palm  ; 
even  this  is  not  always  enough,  for,  although  the  bag  is  only  one, 
it  forms,  by  its  reduplications,  three  sacs ;  one  between  the  super- 
ficial tendons  and  annular  ligament,  another  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  tendons,  a  third  between  this  latter  set  and  the  anterior 
carpal  ligament.  The  sac  stretches  from  the  palm,  extending 
lowest  along  the  tendon  of  the  little  finger,  to  above  the  annular 
ligament ;  so  that,  when  it  is  filled  with  fluid  the  swelling  is  in  both 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  wrist,  there  being  between  its  two 
portions  a  division  or  constriction  formed  by  the  above-named  liga- 
ment. When  the  suppuration  is  very  acute,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  sheath  from  end  to  end,  cutting  fearlessly  and  deeply  through 
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fascia,  sTieath,  annular  ligament,  and  even  letting  tlie  knife  pass 
among  the  flexor  tendons ;  by  sucli  means  only  can  we  save  the 
part.  Sometimes,  however,  the  suppuration  is  not  so  violent  but 
that  it  will  admit  of  a  less  heroic  treatment. 

Mrs.  Godwin  had  sprained  her  hand  very  severely  by  over-exertion,  and 
three  weeks  afterwards,  having  continually  got  worse,  she  came  to  me  at 
the  Charing-Cross  Hospital.  The  palm  of  the  hand  was  much  swollen  and 
red,  also  at  the  wrist  was  a  red  puffy  fluctuating  tumor:  she  was  suffering 
considerable  pain ;  the  fingers  were  semiflexed  ;  movement,  particularly  of 
the  three  inner  fingers,  was  exceedingly  painful,  that  of  the  index  less  so  ; 
the  thumb  could  be  moved  with  but  little  inconvenience.  The  appearance 
of  the  hand  was  peculiar,  swollen  at  the  palm  and  wrist,  while  between 
these  parts  the  tumor  was  deeply  bisected  ;  it  at  once  suggested  fluid  in  the 
flexor  sheath  ;  the  fingers  of  one  hand  placed  on  the  carpal  swelling,  those 
of  the  other  on  the  palmar,  detected  fluctuation  between  the  two  ;  and  when 
the  latter  alone  was  pressed,  the  former  visibly  enlarged.  The  constitu- 
tional disturbance  was  not  great,  but  was  sufficient,  combined  with  the  red- 
ness at  the  wrist,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluid  in  the  sheath  was 
pus.  I  incised  the  carpal  swelling  from  the  edge  of  the  annular  ligament 
upwards  ;  made  a  large  hard  pad  of  tow,  and  bound  it  with  great  force  in 
the  hand ;  placed  the  arm  on  a  splint,  with  the  wrist  bent  backward,  so 
as  to  obtain  as  much  pressure  as  possible  from  the  flexor  tendons  on  the 
the  deep  reflexions  of  the  sheath.  Three  days  afterwards  I  saw  her  again  : 
the  discharge  had  been  at  first  profuse,  but  was  now  diminished ;  she  com- 
plained a  little  of  the  position  and  pressure.  The  palmar  swelling  had 
nearly  disappeared.  In  a  week  I  was  able  to  use  a  smaller  pad  ;  and  in  a 
fortnight  the  discharge  had  ceased,  and  the  wound  was  beginning  to  heal. 
I  continued  the  pad  and  splint  for  three  weeks,  after  which  a  bandage,  with 
simply  a  few  folds  of  lint  in  the  palm,  was  substituted,  and  in  a  month  the 
hand  was  restored,  stiffness  from  confinement  only  remaining.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  treatment  she  took  quinine  and  stimulants ;  afterwards  the 
latter  remedies  were  discontinued. 

Now,  although  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  neglect  to  make 
deep  and  long  incisions  through  the  palmar  fascia  and  ligament, 
when  such  treatment  was  necessary,  yet  would  it  also  be  mistaken 
surgery  to  cut  into  the  palm  if  the  disease  could  be  otherwise 
treated ;  for  when  the  palmar  fascia  has  been  wounded  it  contracts 
on  healing,  thereby  dragging  on  one  or  more  of  its  attachments  to 
the  phalanges,  and  tending  to  bend  permanently  some  of  the  fingers. 
The  judgment  of  the  surgeon  must  be  founded  on  the  amount  of 
swelling  and  of  tension,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pus  has  formed, 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  run  up  the  arm,  and  the  amount 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  In  rapid  cases,  and  those  in  which 
the  system  sympathizes  materially,  the  palm  must  certainly  be 
opened,  particularly  if  there  be  the  least  sign  of  absorbent  inJlam- 
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mation;  in  slower  cases  an  incision  above  tlie  annular  ligament, 
with  considerable  pressure  in  tbe  palm,  will  suffice. 

A  sprain  includes  all  injuries  produced  by  forced  displacement 
of  an  articulation  short  of  dislocation ;  and,  indeed,  a  partial  dislo- 
cation may  have  actually  been  present  "while  the  force  acted,  re- 
placement occurring  as  soon  as  it  ceased.  Such  an  extreme  case 
of  sprain  is  usually,  if  not  always,  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
rupture  of  ligaments,  even  of  tendons,  and  is  succeeded  by  acute 
synovitis.  A  milder  application  of  force  may  rupture  a  few  fibres 
of  one  or  more  ligaments,  tear  the  areolar  tissue,  and  some  of  its 
small  vessels,  besides  causing  bruise  of  the  tendinous  sheaths ;  a 
still  less  powerful  injury  may  only  produce  the  last  effect.  A 
sheath  is  most  liable  to  be  bruised  when  the  tendon  which  it  con- 
tains is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  muscle  acting  powerfully 
forces  the  curve  of  that  structure  against  the  delicate  synovial 
membrane-.  This  is  very  much  the  case  in  the  foot,  where  most 
tendons,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  are  thus  bent ;  also  at  the  hand, 
when  the  wrist  being  forced  backwards  the  extensor  muscles  would 
drag  the  tendons  into  a  straight  line,  were  they  not  confined  by  the 
sheaths ;  the  force  necessary  to  resist  this  tendency  produces  the 
bruising.  This  is,  of  course,  followed  by  inflammation.  A  good 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  actions  of  muscles,  will  lead  to 
an  accurate  diagnosis,  if  the  surgeon  will  take  the  pains  to  observe 
that  those  positions  which  put  the  injured  tendon  on  the  stretch 
are  painful ;  those  which  relax  it  painless.  In  all  cases  the  painful 
active  movements  will  be  the  opposite  to  the  painful  passive  ones. 
To  diagnose  the  condition  of  the  ligament  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  passive  movement  that  shall  render  that  structure  tense  without 
implicating  the  neighboring  tendon.  An  example  will  show  at 
once  what  is  meant.  Let  us  suppose  a  sprain,  with  pain  and  swell- 
ing behind  and  beneath  the  internal  malleolus.  If  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  digitorum  muscles  be  sprained,  pas- 
sive flexion  of  the  foot  is  very  painful,  while  passive  extension  is 
comparatively  painless.  Active  movements  are  contrary:  the  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  point  the  foot  and  toes  downward  from  extreme 
pain,  but  can  raise  it  upwards  with  relative  ease.  If  the  surgeon, 
keeping  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  tibia,  endeavor  to  turn  the 
sole  outward,  he  puts  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  the  stretch 
without  influencing  the  tendons,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pain  during  such  operation  will  enable  him  to  judge  the  condition 
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of  that  structure.  The  same  mode  of  diagnosis,  adapting  the  move- 
ments and  positions  to  the  particular  joint  in  question,  will  always 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  accident.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  all  bad  sprains  are  compounded  of  tendinous,  ligamentous, 
and  often  joint  injury. 

It  is  much  easier,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  recover  perfectly 
from  a  simple  fracture  than  from  a  bad  sprain,  which  implicates 
the  ligaments ;  but  the  tendinous,  or  rather  the  sheath  injury,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  not  generally  difl&cult  of  cure.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  thin  synovial  membrane  lying  generally  near 
the  surface.  If  the  sprain  be  seen  early  enough,  a  local  bath'  of 
hot  water,  kept  for  an  hour  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be  borne 
without  actual  pain,  will  greatly  relieve,  if  not  altogether  cure,  this 
form  of  complaint.  Subsequent  rest,  with  counter-irritants,  or 
pressure,  or  both,  will  remove  whatever  inflammatory  condition 
may  still  linger,  if,  at  the  same  time,  rest  of  the  part  be  strictly 
enjoined.  The  great  cause  wh}^  a  sprain,  of  the  ankle  for  instance, 
often  lasts  so  long  is,  that  the  sufferer  walks  about  before  the  in- 
flammation has  been  subdued,  and  so  keeps  up  the  morbid  action, 
while  a  few  clays'  more  rest  would  suffice  for  the  cure.  Another 
cause  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  inflammation  is,  I  believe,  a 
bad  choice  of  counter-irritants.  When  it  is  desired  to  affect,  by 
such  means,  a  part  far  from  the  surface,  a  slow,  deep-biting  applica- 
tion is  desirable ;  when,  however,  the  inflamed  texture  lies  close  to 
the  skin,  such  a  counter-irritant  adds  to,  instead  of  drawing  from, 
the  original  evil ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  seen  iodine  reproduce 
inflammation  of,  and  effusion  into,  superficial  tendinous  sheaths. 
A  much  better  application  is  a  mild  and  oft  repeated  sinapism,  a 
flying  blister,  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  which  affect  little  more 
than  the  surface.  When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  to  complete  the  cure  is,  that  the  sheath  should 
regain  its  natural  size  and  form,  pressure  is  a  most  valuable  means ; 
whether  this  be  effected  by  the  bandage  or  by  strapping,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  natural  hollows  of  the  part  must  be  iilled 
out  by  pads.  If,  for  instance,  the  ankle  be  strapped  and  the  hollows 
beneath  and  behind  the  malleoli  be  not  thus  padded,  the  applica- 
tion will  surely  do  more  harm  than  good,  particularly  if  the  liga- 
ments, or  tendons  there  situated,  be  implicated. 

The  mildest  form  of  a  recent,  and  more  or  less  acute,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  sheaths  is  that  which  Velpeau  first  described 
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as  painful  crepitation  {crepitation  douleureuse)  of  the  tendons.  It 
appears  to  arise  from  tlie  application  of  too  mucli  force,  not 
violently,  as  sprains  are  caused,  but  from  a  slow  and  gradual  exer- 
tion of  only  a  slight  superabundance  of  power :  thus,  washerwomen 
are  very  subject  to  this  complaint  after  a  hard  day's  work  wringing 
out  linen ;  young  ladies,  after  practising  several  hours  at  the  piano, 
also  are  apt  to  contract  the  affection.  It  is  altogether  more  com- 
mon among  women  than  men.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  whereby  their  villi 
are  exaggerated  and  their  inner  surface  roughened.  It  hardly  occurs 
except  in  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  sometimes  in  those  of 
the  toes. 

The  sj^mptoms  are — an  indefinite  pain,  on  an}^  movement  of  the 
parts  governed  by  the  affected  tendons,  in  the  worst  cases,  even 
when  these  are  still ;  it  sometimes  continues  during  sleep,  so  that 
the  person,  being  aware  of  uneasiness,  dreams  and  enjoys  no  sound 
slumber.  There  is  very  seldom  any  redness  over  the  part.  If 
the  surgeon  hold  the  limb  in  his  hand  and  make  the  patient  bend 
and  flex  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will  feel  a  pecu- 
liar creaking  beneath  the  skin — hardly  a  crepitus — a  sort  of 
rustling  in  the  line  of  the  tendons.  The  treatment  is  rest  and 
slight  counter-irritation,  as  by  camphor  liniment,  the  application 
for  five  or  six  minutes  of  a  mustard  poultice,  and  so  on ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  crepitation  and  pain  will  cease,  if  rest  be  allowed,  with- 
out further  interference,  and  I  have  sometimes  questioned  the 
benefit  of  any  stimulant  application. 

Sprains,  if  not  perfectly  cured,  may  result  in  permanent  enlarge- 
ment and  dropsy  of  the  injured  sheath,  and  such  disease  may  also 
follow  the  painful  crepitation  of  tendons;  it  also  may  arise  inde- 
pendently of  any  known  injury,  or  of  any  acute  or  painful  inflam- 
mation. It  consists  simply  in  the  gradual  distension  of  the  sheath, 
by  fluid  of  a  synovial  character,  until  it  presents  a  fluctuating 
tumor  under  the  skin.  Of  course,  such  distension  can  only  take 
place  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  not  bound  down  by  a  fibrous 
sheath,  hence  those  sacs  which  are  thus  confined  protrude  onl}^  at 
either,  generally  the  distal  end  of  their  tough  investment.  The 
most  usual  situations  for  these  fluid  tumors  are  the  back  and  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  the  back  of  the  foot.  The  synovial  sacs  in  these 
situations  invest,  as  already  has  been  said,  one  or  more  tendons ; 
and  hence  the  swelling  may  either  be  fusiform,  if  the  tendon  be 
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single ;  bifurcated^  if  double ;  trifurcated^  if  triple,  and  so  on. 
Those  wbich.  appear  on  the  back  of  the  hand  at  its  inner  side  are 
single  towards  the  wrist  and  bifurcated  or .  trifurcated  towards  the 
fingers ;  those  which  arise  over  the  index  tendon  are  single,  i.  e., 
fusiform,  at  either  end ;  they  are  usually  lobulated,  being  in  some 
places  bound  down  by  stronger  bands  of  the  fascia  than  in  others. 
The  same  appearances  are  found  when  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  pedis  are  affected.  In  both  these  situations,  as 
the  tumor  is  very  superficial,  so  is  it  diaphanous.  When  dropsy 
affects  the  large  sheath,  enveloping  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
the  swelling  has  the  same  bisaculated  form  as  was  described  when 
speaking  of  suppuration  in  that  sac:  it  presents  a  large  tumor,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  palm,  part  in  the  wrist ;  it  is  bisected  by  the 
annular  ligament  at  the  base  of  and  between  the  thenar  and  hypo- 
thenar  eminences.  The  tumor  may  be  diaphanous  in  the  wrist, 
but  is  not  so  in  the  palm. 

Very  often  these  sheath-dropsies  are  multilocular,  being  divided 
into  a  number  of  cavities  by  membranous  partitions ;  moreover, 
they  frequently  contain  a  variable  number  of  little  translucent 
bodies,  ordinarily  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  or  apple  pips, 
floating  loosely  in  the  fluid.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  pecu- 
liarities of  division  into  many  cavities  and  of  corpuscular  contents 
are  much  more  common  in  sheaths  of  flexor  than  of  extensor 
tendons.  Ko  adequate  reason  can  be  given  for  this  predilection, 
we  must  therefore  be  content  with  simply  noting  the  fact.  Dupuy- 
tren  considered  the  loose  bodies  to  give  in  some  way  a  lobulated 
form  to  the  sac,  which  is  in  reality,  however,  due,  as  already  said, 
to  the  disposition  of  the  fascise  which  cover  them ;  he  also  con- 
sidered them  to  be  hydatids ;  hence,  tumors  containing  such  melon 
seeds  were  named  tumeurs  hydatiformes  and  tumeurs  en  bisac. 
The  account  which  Sir  E.  Home  gave  of  Hunter's  view  concerning 
the  formation  of  these  bodies'  may  be  in  some  rare  instances  cor- 
rect, but  there  is  now  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  nearly 
always  originate  in  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  synovial 
fringes  in  the  same  way  as  the  false  bodies  are  produced  in  joints. 

'  "Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge,"  vol.  i.  John  Hunter  conceived  tliem  to  originate  in  clots  of  blood 
eifused  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  which  adhered  and  became  organized, 
and  then  were  gradually  separated  by  friction,  leaving  behind  them  a  fdamentous 
attaclimcnt  to  the  bursal  walls. 
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(See  p.  212.)  Tlie  growths  in  a  recent  state  are  oval  in  form,  and 
in  tendinous  slieatlis  rarely  larger,  generally  smaller,  than  apple 
pips;  diaphanous  and  colorless,  or  of  an  opal  gray;  put  into  spirits 
they  become  opaque  and  white.  Examined  by  the  microscope 
they  are  seen  to  consist  of  simple  fibres  ramifying  in  a  jelly,  among 
which  an  occasional  cell,  or  nucleus,  may  be  observed.  Their  pre- 
sence, unless  in  very  small  quantities,  may  be  judged  from  a 
particular  sensation,  which  they  communicate  to  the  hand  of  a 
surgeon  examining  the  fluctuation  of  the  tumor,  namely,  a  sensa- 
tion of  minute  parchment-like  crepitation,  different  to  any  other 
crepitation,  to  that  of  bone  or  to  that  of  fluid  crackling  often  pre- 
sent in  enlarged  bursas.  It  is  important  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  feeling,  because  the  absence  or  presence  of  these  bodies 
influences  both  the  treatment  and  prognosis  of  the  case. 

A  dropsical  sheath  of  the  extensor  tendons  does  not  usually 
contain  any  melon-seed  bodies,  and  therefore  is  more  easily  managed, 
than  a  like  state  of  the  flexors,  in  which  such  formations  are  gene- 
rally present ;  often  mere  counter-irritation,  combined  with  pressure, 
will  in  time  disperse  the  former  swellings ;  but  such  treatment  is 
not  invariably  successful ;  it  always  occupies  considerable  time, 
and  it  is  occasionally  important  to  get  rid  of  so  ugly  and  inconve- 
nient a  tumor,  trifle  though  it  may  be,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  sub- 
cutaneous section  will  evacuate  the  fluid ;  it  should  be  made  by 
passing  a  long  tenotomy  knife  throiigh  the  skin,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sheath,  piercing  the  synovial  membrane,  and  dividing  it  to  a 
considerable  extent,  carrying  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tenotome 
under  the  skin  and  parallel  to  its  surface,  so  as  not  to  wound  either 
it  or  the  deeper  parts.  It  "often  happens,  that  even  when  the  sac 
has  been  thus  freely  divided  it  will  reform  and  fill  again,  but  coun- 
ter-irritation hardly  ever  fails  to  remove  the  newly  effused  fluid 
pretty  quickly,  however  intractable  may  have  been  that  first  effused. 
Injection  with  iodine  may  be  resorted  to  if  desirable,  and  it  never 
happens,  that  a  dropsy  void  of  melon-seed  bodies  refuses  to  yield 
to  such  a  measure,  combined  with  counter-irritation  and  pressure. 

The  distended  sacs  containing  melon-seed  bodies  cannot  get  Avell 
under  mere  counter-irritant  treatment.'  Incision  of  the  sac,  as 
above  described,  is  therefore  necessary;  but  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  cause  evacuation  of  all  these  little  concretions,  and  those  left 

'  Observe  the  likeness  of  this  disease  to  hydrarthrosis  with  change  of  structure. 
23 
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beliincl  keep  up  sufficient  irritation  to  determine  tlie  return  of  tlie 
dropsy.  When  tlie  disease  occurs  in  the  large  sheath  of  the  flexors 
of  the  fingers,  it  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  Professor  Syme  has  pub- 
lished the  account  of  such  a  case,'  in  which  he  laid  open  the  palm 
and  wrist  from  end  to  end,  cutting  through  the  palmar  fascia  and 
the  annular  ligament,  and  took  out  all  the  melon-seeds  he  could 
find ;  but  the  anatomy  of  the  part  shows  that,  even  so,  he  could 
not  get  at  the  whole  cavity  of  the  sac,  except  by  turning  the  super- 
ficial and  then  the  deep  tendons  out  of  the  carpal  groove.  I  have 
treated  such  cases  less  heroically  with  success ;  and  although  I 
should  not  venture  to  say  that  such  an  incision  was  never  necessary, 
yet  it  certainly  need  rarely  be  resorted  to.^ 

Ganglia  have  been  much  more  the  subject  of  minute  inquiry  in 
France  than  in  England,  where,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  descrij^- 
tions  given  in  most  surgical  works,  the  utmost  discrepancy  as  to 
their  anatomy  and  pathology  prevails. 

Thus  Chelius  (South's  translation,  p.  629)  describes  them  as 
"  round,  of  slow  growth,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  in  general  consisting  of  thick-walled  cavities  developed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  joints  and  sheaths."  Miller,  p.  546,  says,  "the 
cyst  is  thin  and  transparent."  Cooper  [Dictionary,  art.  Ganglion) 
speaks  of  "an  encysted,  circumscribed  swelling;"  while  Syme, 
Medico-  Ghirurgical  Transactions,  describes  under  that  name  one  of 
those  non-encysted  tumors  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  wrist.  Again,  Chelius  especially  mentions  "little, 
white,  cartilaginous  bodies,"  as  a  constant  part  of  their  contents, 
while  most  do  not  mention  such  bodies  at  all. 

Where  such  wide  discrepancies  in  the  description  of  the  broad 
general  characteristics  of  a  disease  exist,  it  is  certain  that  the  writers 
are  treating  of  different  maladies  under  one  name.  The  term  "  gan- 
glion" has  acquired  a  popular  sense,  and  has  been  applied  so  broadly, 
that  it  has  lost  the  precision  of  meaning  which  alone  stamps  value 
on  a  scientific  term. 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  very  commencement,  to  deny  what  many 
have  stated — that  such  tumors  are  usually  new  formations,  pro- 
duced by  the  establishment,  through  friction,  of  a  bursa,  which 

'  "  Contriljutions  to  the  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  p.  212. 
^  See  my  paper  '-On  Synovial  Tumors  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Joints,"  Lancet, 
Oct.  9th,  1858. 
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gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  a  tumor.  It  is  well  known 
tliat  friction  upon  tlie  skin  will  often  produce  a  bursa,  but  not  with- 
out thickening  of  the  skin  itself,  and  it  is  just  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  where  these  tumors  are  most  frequent  that  the  skin  is  thinner 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  hand.  Moreover,  there  exist  normally 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  small  burs*  about  the  hand,  but  not  one  of 
these  is  at  the  back  of  the  wrist :  they  are  placed  chiefly  over  the 
prominent  heads  of  bones,  in  situations  where  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  observed  a  true  ganglion  or  to  have  seen  one  described. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  membrane,  which  forms  the  wall  of  these  tumors, 
is  borrowed  from  some  normal  synovial  sac  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  such  tissue  about  the 
carpus  and  tarsus,  viz.,  in  sheaths  of  tendons  and  multitudinous 
joints,  that  such  swellings  are  peculiarly  common  in  these  situations. 
Cruveilhier  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  fact,  for  he  says,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Anatomie  Pathologique  (p.  455),  "I  shall  divide 
synovial  cysts  into  two  categories ;  a.  into  periarticular ;  h.  into 
peritendinous  cysts."  Reinhard,  a  Grerman  writer  of  high  eminence 
and  remarkable  precision,  observes,  in  the  art.  Ganglion,  of  the 
Medezinische  Chirurgische  EncyMopddie,  "  It  was  soon  made  out  that 
they  must  belong  to  the  burs?©  and  synovial  sacs  of  joints  and 
sheaths  of  tendons."  Other  writers  hold  the  same  opinion  with 
regard,  at  least,  to  the  synovial  sheaths,  but  it  is  strange  that  no 
English  author  amongst  the  many  whom  I  have  consulted,  mentions 
their  connection  Avith  joints,  although  it  is  perhaps  as  common  as 
the  tendinous  origin. 

The  point  to  be  now  more  especially  examined,  is  the  mode 
whereby  such  swellings  can  be  formed  from  a  normal  synovial 
membrane.  In  every  such  sac,  there  must  exist  a  certain  position 
of  parts,  in  which  the  least  space  is  given  for  its  contents,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  such  contents  press  upon  the  free  and  reflected 
portions  of  the  membrane.  Thus,  if  the  sac  belong  to  a  joint  placed 
in  such  a  position,  the  fluid  will  be  forced  from  between  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  against  the  free  portion  of  membrane  which  unites  the 
bones,  pressing  it  with  more  than  usual  force  against  the  restraining 
ligament,  until  some  part  of  it  being  weaker  than  the  rest,  or  being 
opposite  a  little  mesh  or  cranny  between  the  fibres  of  the  ligament, 
becomes  stretched  and  pushed  back,  either  into  the  subsynovial 
tissue,  or  into  such  a  lacuna  of  the  ligament  itself.  The  same  thing 
may,  of  course,  be  said,  mutato  nomine,  for  tendinous  sheaths.     The 
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joints  in  wliicli  such  actions  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  are  those 
having  large  articulating  surfaces,  and  small  reflected  portions, 
which  act  as  diverticula.  When  such  a  knuckle  of  membrane  has, 
as  above  described,  been  pushed  out,  it  withdraws  itself  more  and 
more,  until  it  forms  a  cup  which  constantly  secretes  and  receives 
fluid  from  the  general  cavity,  till  it  becomes  distended  into  a  glo- 
bular excrescence  or  hernia  from  the  synovial  membrane.  This 
protrusion  is  at  first  very  minute,  not  so  large,  perhaps,  by  half,  as 
the  head  of  a  pin,  and  it  may  remain  always  of  this  size,  having 
still  a  small  communication  with  the  synovial  sac,  and  appearing 
simply  as  a  little  addition  thereto.  Such  appendages  have  been 
found  connected  with  various  joints,  the  knee,  the  shoulder,  &c., 
but  above  all  with  the  carpus.  I  have  also  found  them  at  the 
astragalo-scaphoid.  They  have  been  described  as  normal  struc- 
tures ;  M.  Gosselin,  of  the  Hopital  Cochin  in  Paris,  draws  particular 
attention  to  them,  and  giving  them  the  long  name  of  syuoviparous 
crypts,  describes  them  as  destined  to  increase  the  amount  of  secret- 
ing surface,  and  as  occurring  not  only  in  man,  but  in  animals  also. 
He  went  to  the  abattoirs  of  Paris,  and  there  examined  the  carpal 
and  tarsal  joints  of  a  good  many  horses,  and  found  sjmoviparous 
crypts  in  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  normal  condition  is  the  existence  of  these  sacs ;  because 
the  physiological  reason  given  for  their  presence  is  inadequate. 
Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpal 
joints,  Avhich  is  so  extensive,  that  it  lubricates  not  only  the  joint 
between  the  two  carpal  rows,  but  the  junction  between  each  pair 
of  bones,  and  the  four  inner  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  as  well. 
I  say  when  we  consider  the  size  of  this  membrane,  and  the  extent 
of  its  secretory  surface,  we  shall  not  readily  believe  that  it  can  be 
materially  assisted  by  five  or  six  follicles  not  so  big  as  pins'  heads. 
Then,  again,  I  have  examined  many  carpal  joints,  and  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  if  we  take  our  subjects  from  the  dissecting-room  or  hos- 
pital dead-house,  we  shall  in  all  probability  find  syuoviparous  crypts. 
Such  persons  are  usually  somewhat  beyond  middle  age,  and  have 
led  hard-working  lives,  but  if  we  take  our  example  from  the  hands 
of  children,  no  such  structures  will  be  found.  The  hands  of  ladies 
who  have  in  their  lives  done  nothing  severer  than  worsted  work  come 
seldom  under  examination,  but  in  one  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
dissecting,  I  ftjund  no  syuoviparous  crypts,  although  I  studied  the 
whole  membrane  with  a  glass.     Again,  there  is  a  class  of  women 
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wliose  mode  of  life  and  poverty  combined  often  bring  tliem  to  the 
hospital,  although  their  hands  are  free  from  the  signs  of  labor :  in 
these  synoviparous  follicles  are  absent.  Lastly,  they  are  more  com- 
mon on  the  right  hand  than  on  the  left.  Indeed,  we  may  take  the 
condition  of  the  skin  of  the  hand  to  represent  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  there  being  any  such  excrescences  ;  therefore  they 
are,  I  believe,  abnormal,  the  result  of  hard  work  and  straining  of 
the  joints,  and  they  occur  in  the  place  where  we  should  expect 
such  results  to  appear ;  namely,  chiefly  at  the  carpus,  where  the 
whole  secreting  surface  is  very  large,  and  where  the  portions  re- 
flected from  one  bone  to  another  (which  act  as  diverticula)  are  small. 
Moreover,  when,  from  certain  positions  of  the  joint,  the  fluid  becomes 
forced  into  that  space,  and  presses  against  the  synovial  membrane, 
it  must  take  most  efiect  upon  that  portion  of  membrane,  which  is 
least  supported  by  ligament ;  and  this  is  just  at  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion, where  the  membrane  leaves  the  bone.  It  is  at  that  spot,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  expect  to  And  most  frequently  the  results  of 
over-exertion,  and  it  is  here  that  we  really  do  most  frequently  find 
synoviparous  crypts.  As  for  the  animals  which  M.  Gosselin  ex- 
amined, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  omnibus  and  fiacre 
horses,  which,  after  a  life  of  severe  labor,  had  been  condemned  by 
the  knacker,  and,  therefore,  creatures  on  whose  joints  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  results  of  over- work,  as  M,  Legouest  has  ob- 
served. 

The  little  processes,  then,  which  are  found  projecting  from  syno- 
vial membranes  are  not  physiological,  but  pathological  formations, 
produced  by  a  pressure  from  within,  as  previously  described. 
They  are  at  first  almost  microscopic,  and  may  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  on  which  (causing  it  to  pro- 
trude) they  create  a  slight  pit,  generally  with  an  orifice  in  its  centre. 
One  of  these  excrescences,  which  shall  have  passed  into  a  mesh  of 
the  capsule,  may  increase  considerably  until  it  protrudes  through 
the  fibrous  structure,  forming  a  tumor  on  its  outer  surface.  The 
channel  of  communication  with  the  original  sac  may  still  remain 
open,  or  it  may  have  closed,  leaving  only  an  imperforate  cord 
passing  through  the  ligament,  and  connecting  the  cyst  with  the 
synovial  membrane ;  or,  lastly,  even  this  cord  may  have  disap- 
peared, so  that  all  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  cyst  are  lost, 
and  it  appears  like  a  new  formation.  In  a  hand  which  I  dissected 
during  the  winter  of  1857, 1  found  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring- 
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finger  an  oval  tumor,  not  so  large  as  a  horse-bean,  tlie  long  axis  of 
"wliicli  corresponded  to  that  of  the  finger.  It  was  of  an  amber  color, 
and  adherent  by  a  small  point  to  the  fibrous  sheath.  I  removed 
the  sheath  with,  of  course,  its  lining  of  synovial  membrane,  and 
found  on  looking  at  its  inner  side,  a  small  opening,  through  which 
a  bristle  could  be  passed,  whereby  it  was  shown  to  communicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  tumor.  I  endeavored  to  preserve  these 
parts  in  spirit,  but  the  semi-fluid  contents  of  the  cyst  were  soon 
dissolved ;  in  endeavoring  to  pass  a  bristle  through  the  narrow 
opening  to  act  as  a  spring  in  the  tumor  and  distend  its  walls,  I  un- 
fortunately used  a  little  too  much  force,  and  broke  it  away.  This 
hand  had  belonged  to  a  coachman,  and  bore  many  signs  of  rough 
work.  The  palmar  fascia  was  in  one  part  scarred  and  contracted 
into  a  thickened  cord,  which  prevented  straightening  of  the  middle 
finger ;  and  there  were  three  synoviparous  follicles  at  the  base  of 
the  OS  magnum.  In  hands  of  this  sort,  cysts  as  above  described 
are  not  very  rare.  I  have  seen  one  on  the  sheath  common  to  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis. 
This  was  bilobular,  and  extremely  tense ;  the  peduncle  connecting- 
it  to  the  above-named  sheath  was  very  thin  and  imperforate.  I 
have  also  seen  one  at  the  back  of  the  carpal  bones,  connected  by  a 
stalk  to  the  joint  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  os  magnum. 
I  have  seen  one  lying  unconnected  at  this  spot.  In  fact  any  one, 
who  carefully  examines  a  number  of  hands,  will  be  sure  to  find 
such  tumors  in  different  stages  of  progress,  from  the  first  simple 
bulging  of  the  synovial  membrane,  to  the  cyst  lying  free  amongst 
the  tendons  and  upon  the  ligaments,  which  increases  like  other  cysts 
by  virtue  of  its  own  secretion,  whilst  its  walls  become  thickened  by 
a  fibrous  layer,  either  derived  from  the  structures  through  which 
the  tumor  has  passed,  or  acquired  by  the  constant  friction  to  Avhicli 
its  prominence  exposes  it,  until  the  cyst  becomes  round,  hard,  and 
elastic,  rather  than  fluctuating. 

Ganglia  may  occasionally  be  cured  by  counter-irritation,  iodine, 
or  other  such  application,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  they  will  not  yield  to  such  treatment,  and  something 
more  decided  must  be  done.  There  is  generally,  in  these  cases,  an 
amount  of  vague  fear  as  to  the  effects  of  any  treatment,  which 
arises,  I  believe,  from  the  evil  result  joroduced  in  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  sac  of  the  ganglion  still  communicated  with  a  joint,  and 
as  this  condition  has  not  generally  been  understood,  it  is  evident 
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that  certain  cases  would,  energetically  treated,  end  disastrously. 
It  is  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  cyst, 
because  we  may  use,  upon  an  independent  one,  treatment  that  we 
dare  not  apply  to  one  still  in  connection  with  a  joint  cavity.  The 
mode  of  making  this  distiiiction  is  by  pressing  on  the  cyst,  and 
observing  whether  it  becomes  slowly  reduced,  and  whether,  when 
this  pressure  be  removed,  it  will  as  slowly  reappear ;  if  so,  the  re- 
duction is  of  course  due  to  the  passage  of  fluid  into  the  normal 
synovial  cavity ;  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  tumor  vanish  sud- 
denly, and  return  as  quickly  on  the  application  and  suspension  of 
pressure,  this  reduction  is  en  masse;  the  whole  cyst  has  slipped 
under  a  ligament  or  some  other  fibrous  structure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; the  greater  number  of  these  swellings  are  not  in  any  way 
altered  by  pressure. 

If  by  these  means  the  entire  indejDendence  of  the  cyst  have  been 
established,  some  mode  may  be  adopted  to  produce  its  evacuation, 
and  the  subsequent  absorption  of  its  walls.  The  old  plan  of  strik- 
ing it  forcibly  with  the  back  of  a  book  or  other  hard  object  is 
barbarous  in  the  extreme^  and  I  have  known  it  productive  of  evil 
consequences;  the  same  may  be  said  of  rupturing  the  cyst  by  pres- 
sure with  the  thumbs.  I  have  frequently  emptied  the  cysts  by  a 
subcutaneous  section  with  a  small  tenotomy  knife,  dividing  their 
walls  freely  from  side  to  side  (occasionally  I  believe  I  have  cut 
them  quite  in  half),  and  then  applying  a  sj)lint  with  considerable 
l^ressure  over  the  part.  The  following  is  a  good  mode  of  using  a 
pad  or  splint,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure.  A 
strap  is  fastened  by  brackets  to  the  splint,  allowing  a  certain  amount 
of  movement  up  and  down ;  the  strap  carries  a  metal  plate  with 
screw  holes,  and  a  screw  presses  upon  a  pad  placed  over  the  gan- 
glion. Undue  pressure  upon  the  rest  of  the  wrist  is  prevented  by 
the  breadth  of  the  splint  and  thickness  of  the  pad,  which  does  not 
allow  the  strap  to  touch  the  skin  anywhere,  being  lifted  away  by 
the  screw. 

Sometimes  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  then  such  a  cyst  may 
be  injected  without  fear.  Tincture  of  iodine  and  water,  one  part 
of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  appears  to  me  the  very  best 
possible  injection ;  in  using  it,  we  should  endeavor  to  empty  again 
through  the  canula  the  same  quantity,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  was 
injected,  but  such  manipulation  and  pressure  are  to  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

ON    HYSTERIC    PSE  UD  0 -DISE  A  S  E   OF    THE    JOINTS. 

Pathology. 

Among  diseases  whose  pathology  is  most  difficult,  hysteria  takes- 
a  high  place,  not  only  because  of  its  multifarious  manifestations, 
but  also  because  they  occur  under  such  widely  different  circum- 
stances. There  is  anomaly  in  its  very  name ;  for  it  occasionally 
presents  itself  in  the  male  sex.  And  this  misnomer  is  not  one  of 
words  merely,  for  I  believe  it  frequently  occurs  in  women  without 
owing  its  origin  in  any  way  to  the  uterus  or  other  organs  of  sex. 
It  is  well  to  consider  this  latter  proposition  most  carefully,  for 
certainl}^  much  harm  is  constantly  done  by  determinedly  referring 
all  so-called  hysterical  symptoms  to  an  irritability  of  the  genera- 
tive system,  and  in  ignoring  other  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  would  be  at  once  perceived  and  whose  influence  would  be 
immediately  acknowledged  if  this  iixed  idea  did  not  too^  much 
occupy  our  thoughts.  Now  hysteria  may  appear  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  very  strong  tendency 
to  imitate  a  vast  number  of  diseases ;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
and  indeed  for  its  whole  pathology,  it  will  suffice  to  divide  it  into 
two  classes :  firstly,  Hysteric  Paroxj^sm ;  secondly,  Mock  Disease ; 
and  to  observe  the  circumstances  under  which  these  usually  occur. 

The  Hysteric  Paroxysm  or  fit  is  apt  to  come  on  under  any  con- 
dition, whether  there  be  present  or  not  any  traceable  uterine  dis- 
turbance, such  as  amenorrhoea,  dysraenorrhoea,  &c.  An  emotional 
woman  may  at  any  time  be  liable  to  such  paroxysm ;  but  it  is 
certainly  more  common  in  those  whose  uterine  functions  are  badly 
]')crformcd,  or  in  whom  any  temporary  irritation  exists;  for  instance, 
many  women  who  ordinarily  are  in  no  wise  hysterical  always  suffer 
from  tendency  to  such  attacks  when  with  child.  Again,  jorostitutes 
arc  peculiarly  liable  to  the  hysteric  fit.  In  these  instances  a  gene- 
rative irritation  is  easily  traceable ;  but  such  paroxysms  occur  to 
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persons  in  Avliom  no  siicli  cause  can  be  found;  tliis  is  Tiardly  a  case 
in  whicli  the  dogma  "  de  non  apjjarenie  et  de  non  existente  eadem  est 
ratio'''  will  liold,  although,  practically,  we  must  assume  it.  AYe 
never  can  look  so  closely  into  the  life  of  man  or  woman  as  to 
assert  that  no  outward  cause  of  disappointment  or  excitement  may 
not  have  its  influence. 

The  slower  and  more  obstinate  form  of  hysteria,  which  assumes 
the  shape  of.  some  other  disease,  is,  I  believe  as  a  rule,  unconnected 
with  any  traceable  disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions.  A  great 
number  of  such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  patients  have  had  any  such  disorder.  It  is  rare 
that  both  manifestations  of  hysteria,  viz.,  the  joaroxysm  and 
jDseudo-disease,  are  coexistent ;  patients  who  suffer  from  the  one 
do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  simultaneously  from  the  other ;  but  it  is  not 
unfrequent,  that  when  the  fits  disappear  a  mock  malady  comes  on 
the  scene,  and  this  latter  is  sometimes  dispelled  by  a  violent 
paroxysm. 

All  practitioners  frequently  meet  with  diseases  which  they  know 
to  be  more  or  less  imaginary;  if  they  occur  in  a  man  Ave  call  them 
hypochondriacal,  but  if  in  a  woman  hysterical ;  although  all  the 
symptoms  may  be  precisely  similar.  Hypochondriasis  is  hardly 
observed  in  men  who  lead  active,  hard-working  lives,  and  we 
ascribe  the  condition  to  a  state  of  imagination  brought  on  by  too 
little  occupation  for  the  bodily  strength  or  for  the  thoughts.  If 
we  compare,  in  regard  to  activity,  the  lives  of  women  with  those 
of. men,  we  should  be  led,  putting  all  physical  differences  of  sex 
aside,  to  consider  that  these  latter  less  active  class  would  be  more 
subject  to  the  hypochondriacal  condition;  when  we  add  to  this 
comparison  the  more  emotional  and  imaginative  character  of  the 
woman,  their  proneness  to  the  disease  would  be  heightened  with- 
out the  necessity  of  including  mere  sexual  formation.  Hence,  for 
the  Mock-Disease  of  Hysteria,  experience  as  well  as  theory  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  disturbance  of  the  generative  functions  plays  a 
less  active  part  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  them. 

Against  these  considerations  may  be  brought  the  fact,  that 
women,  subject  to  this  malady,  so  frequently  get  well  upon  mar- 
riage ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  fix  upon  the  change  in  bodily  condi- 
tion, thereby  produced,  as  the  cause  and  sole  cause  of  this  recovery. 
A  girl  on  marrying  acquires  duties,  cares,  and  interests  which  then 
fully  occupy  her   mind,  more   particularly  while   they  have  the 
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cTiarm  of  novelty.  In  many  instances  a  person  will  be  cured  of 
this  hysteric  condition  during  the  first  period  of  marriage  life,  but 
fall  into  it  again  when  the  novelty  of  being  mistress  of  a  household 
has  worn  off,  and  has  ceased  healthfully  to  amuse  and  attract  her 
thoughts. 

Thus  when  we  come  across  any  case  of  such  hysterical  joint-dis- 
ease, it  behooves  us  to  consider  the  actual  character  of  the  malady 
presented  to  us,  by  a  woman  perhaps  in  all  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy.  It  is,  I  conceive,  hardly  right  to  suppose  that  these 
patients  wilfully  deceive'  their  nearest  relations,  their  medical 
attendant,  and  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  local  disease  is 
present.  It  seems  that  the  malady  is  centric,  not  eccentric;-  that 
the  mental  condition,  which  first  conjured  up  in  her  mind  the  idea 
of  local  pain,  may  have  originated  in  an  irritation  reflected  from 
the  sexual  organs  to  the  nervous  system,  or  may  have  simply  been 
caused  by  want  of  occupation  and  hypochondriacism.  The  patient, 
however,  believes  her  sufferings  real,  although  she  feels  that  she 
can  call  them  forth  or  repress  them  by  her  own  feelings  and  ima- 
ginings, until  at  last  pleased  at  exercising  this  indirect  power,  and 
at  exciting  the  pity  or  exacting  the  attention  of  relations  and 
friends,  she  comes,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  to  delight  in 
alarming  and  tyrannizing  over  all  her  surroundings  hj  means  of 
her  false  pain  and  invalidism.  Every  one  has  met  with  pitiable 
instances  of  wives  establishing  over  husbands  a  reign  of  terror,  or 
of  daughters  reducing  over -fond  mothers  to  slavery.  In  the  worst 
of  these  cases  the  patient's  condition  would  be  more  easily  shown 
to  be  insanity  than  sanity,  and  in  some  a  degree  of  mixed  cunning 
and  cruelty  exists  which  are  very  like  the  symptoms  in  certain 
forms  of  mental  aberration. 

Symptoms, 

The  joint  affection,  the  mere  local  manifestation  of  the  malady, 
is  of  no  importance  except  so  far  as  it  is  of  moment  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  real  disease ;  a  mistake  either  way  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  disabuse  our  mind  entirely 
of  the  idea  that  a  uterine  irritation  or  functional  disorder  lies  of 
necessity  at  the  root  of  this  evil,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  distinguish 
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between  the  cases  tlius  connected  and  those  liaving  no  sucli  cause. 
In  some  instances  tlie  menstrual  function  is  more  or  less  disordered ; 
in  some  tlie  patient  has  been  in  the  liabit  of  liaving  hysterical  pa- 
roxysms and  globus  hystericus,  which  ceased  before  the  pseudo- 
disease  came  on.  In  other  instances  there  never  has  been  any 
derangement  of  those  functions  nor  any  suffering  that  can  be  traced 
to  uterine  derangement.  In  the  first,  we  recognize  a  case  truly 
hysterical ;  in  the  third,  one  entirely  mental,  or  hypochondriacal ; 
in  the  second,  one  wherein  the  uterine  origin  of  the  disease  may 
still  be  active,  and  may  keep  up  the  condition  of  nerves  whereon 
the  malady  depends. 

In  an  affection  confessedly  so  variable  as  this,  it  would  be  futile 
to  endeavor  to  give  any  account  of  all  the  symptoms  to  be  observed 
in  a  large  number  of  cases ;  but  two  peculiarities  may  be  fixed  upon 
as  especially  characteristic  of  the  hysteric  joint :  these  are  anomaly, 
and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  In  esti- 
mating the  former  it  is  essential  that  the  surgeon  be  perfectly 
acc^uainted,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  various  sorts  of  joint-disease,  otherwise  this  char- 
acteristic will  escape  or  only  puzzle  him.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  we  will  shortly  examine  which  of  the  four  signs  of  inflam- 
mation, viz.,  pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling,  are,  by  their  absence,  most 
influential  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  The  first  is  to  the  patient 
a  subjective  symptom  ;  it  is  one  which  does  not  present  itself  in  any 
way  to  the  senses  of  the  surgeon,  iind  he  has  to  take  the  affirmation 
of  the  sufferer  in  regard  to  it  more  or  less  upon  trust,  and  it  is  in 
this  very  symptom  therefore  that  he  chiefly  finds  the  statements  of 
an  hysterical  patient  varying  with  actual  fact,  it  is  in  this  pecu- 
liarity that  anomaly  is  chiefly  betrayed. 

Heat  is  an  important  symptom  when  it  occurs  in  real  joint-disease, 
but  it  is  not  always  present ;  its  absence,  therefore,  becomes  less 
important  in  the  pseudo-malady.  A  surgeon  when  he  first  sees  his 
patient  will  frequently  find  the  affected  joint  wrapped  in  flannel, 
irritated  by  stimulating  liniments,  perhaps  blistered,  or  even  the 
seat  of  suppurating  issues ;  all  these  add  very  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  diagnosis,  and  if  the  last  conditions  be  present  he  had  better 
defer  giving  a  decided  opinion  until  the  normal  state  of  parts  has 
been  restored.  In  cases  not  thus  complicated,  a  few  minutes'  pause 
after  uncovering  the  part  while  the  patient  is  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion will  allow  the  limb  to  return  to  its  natural  temperature  if 
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merely  heated  by  flannel  or  other  wraps.  An  hysteric  joint  is  not 
hotter  than  the  opposite  unaffected  one ;  indeed  it  has  often  appeared 
that  it  gives  a  sensation  of  greater  coolness.'  I  am  nnable  to  give 
any  thermometrical  proofs  of  this  fact,  nor  do  I  believe  greatly  in 
their  value  when  applied  to  mere  surface  manifestations  of  heat 
and  cold.  For  there  certainly  are  many  surface  conditions  of  all 
bodies,  which,  without  affecting  a  thermometer,  give  a  very  differ- 
ent idea  of  heat  or  coldness  to  the  hand ;  some  such  condition  is 
always  present  in  inflammatory  joint-disease,  and  always  absent 
(unless  it  have  been  artificially  produced)  in  hysterical  mock- 
disease. 

Eedness  is,  as  we  know,  frequently  altogether  absent  in  real 
joint-maladies,  particularly  if  the  inflammation  be  in  a  deep  joint, 
and  if  it  be  of  the  strumous  character ;  its  presence  or  absence, 
therefore,  is  of  little  avail  in  determining  the  true  or  false  character 
of  any  particular  case ;  but  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  in  certain 
instances  of  the  hysteric  disease  there  is  frequently  a  capricious 
and  transient  blush  upon  the  surface,  pinker  in  color,  and  evidently 
more  superficial  than  the  dull  hue  which,  when  redness  accom- 
panies real  joint-disease,  appears  to  lie  deep  beneath  the  skin. 

The  fourth  inflammatory  symptom,  swellincj,  is  one  which  may 
have  been  produced  by  mistaken  irritation.  An  hysteric  joint  is 
not  swollen  (unless  artificially);  there  may  be  a  slight  puf&ness,  or 
oedematous  enlargement  on  the  surface  (subcutaneous),  but  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  the  appearance,  of  effusion  into  the  joint 
or  deep-seated  thickening;  it  may  more  resemble  inflammation  of 
parts  external  to  joints ;  but  then,  many  symptoms  related  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  namely,  circumscribed  swelling  and  tenderness 
in  the  known  situation  of  a  bursa  or  tendinous  sheath,  are  absent. 

We  will  now  examine  the  different  forms  of  anomaly,  the  mode 
of  detecting  it,  and  its  value  in  different  joints ;  only  premising 
that  we  have  already  discovered  an  important  one,  namely,  the 
presence  of  pain  in  or  about  a  joint  without  any  other  clear  sjanp- 
tom  of  inflammation;  there  may  be  an  attempt  as  it  were  to  imitate 
these  latter,  but  on  examination  they  are  all  found  to  fail :  let  us 
see  if  pain  can  hold  its  place  against  a  careful  investigation. 

The  articulations  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  malady  are 
the  hip  and  the  knee;  other  joints  are  occasionally  attacked,  but 
more  rarely,  and  the  reader  may  easily  transfer  the  account  of  the 
diagnosis  in  one  of  the  two  instances  to  be  described  to  a  case  of 
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suspicious  disease  in  another  joint.  Hip-joint  disease  produces,  as 
we  know,  in  its  second  stage  certain  deformities  dependent  in  part 
upon  actual  organic  alteration;  in  part  upon  a  peculiar  contraction 
of  the  abductor  muscles  produced  by  the  local  irritation.  It  is 
partly  in  the  mode  of  placing  the  limb  that  we  shall  find  varia- 
tions from  the  usual  methods  in  joint-disease  which  may  first  of  all 
render  the  case  suspicious.  On  examining  the  patient,  who  gene- 
rally will  be  found  in  bed,  we  shall  first  observe  that  the  pain 
complained  of  is  tolerably  diffuse  over  the  whole  buttock  of  that 
side ;  it  is  probable  that  pain  in  the  groin  will  not  be  mentioned 
(commonly  absent  at  the  beginning  of  hip-joint  disease),  but  if  it 
be  so  it  will  be  also  somewhat  diffused,  and  has  considerable  ten- 
dency to  locate  itself  above  rather  than  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
Moreover,  tenderness  is,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  observed,  "very 
severe  upon  the  slightest  pressure  or  even  contact ;"  indeed,  the 
patient  shrinks  almost  before  she  is  touched,  and  if  the  surgeon 
magnify  his  commiseration  for  this  pain  and  his  fear  of  increasing 
it — if  he  suggest  pain  as  being  present  in  different  parts — he  will 
cause  the  patient  to  confess  it  anywhere.  Thus  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  an  attendant,  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  young  woman 
with  a  suspicious  joint-malady  (particularly  hip  or  knee),  should 
not  put  such  leading  questions  as  shall  enable  her  to  shape  her 
answers  accordingly,  and  thus  to  make  u.p  a  good  historj^  of  real 
disease ;  rather,  he  should  endeavor  to  put  the  question  so  as  either 
to  leave  her  entirely  to  her  own  resources  for  a  reply,  or  so  as  to 
suggest  to  her  an  answer  manifestly  incongruous.  Any  one  having 
to  do  with  cases  which  have  been  already  through  a  good  many 
hands  finds  again  and  again  that  the  pristine  imaginings  have  been 
improved  upon  under  the  lengthened  tuition ;  in  an  unsophisticated 
case,  this  pain  and  excessive  tenderness  will  not  be  confined  to  a 
spot  behind  the  trochanter,  and  it  will  be  so  acute  that  the  patient 
cries  out  as  much  or  more  when  the  skin  merely  is  touched,  than 
when  a  firmer  and  deeper  pressure  is  made.  Moreover,  if  the 
patient's  attention  can  be  engaged  while  the  examination  is  going 
on,  by  conversation  or  other  means,  the  parts  previously  tender 
can  be  manipulated  without  producing  signs  of  pain.  The  sort  of 
pain  complained  of  is  more  like  that  of  a  neuralgia  than  of  joint 
inflammation,  but  it  does  not  run  in  the  course  of  the  nerves;  it  is 
frequently  said  to  keep  the  patient  awake,  but  it  does  not  wake 
her;  it  very  rarely  happens,  if  ever,  that  pain  simultaneously  afi:ects 
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the  knee,  and  pressing  or  knocking  upon  tlie  sole  of  tke  foot  does 
not  produce  any  pain  at  tke  hip. 

It  has  been  shown  (Chapter  XIY.)  that  the  changes  in  length  of 
the  limb  are  due,  in  real  hip-disease,  to  position.     The  usual  course 
is  that  at  first  an  apparent  lengthening  occurs  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  shortening,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  though  an  inde- 
finable proportion  between  these  alterations  and  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  symptoms.     In  the  hysteric  pseudo-disease  shorten- 
ing is  nearly  always  the  first  change,  and  this  is  disproportionally 
great  in  regard  to  any  inflammatory  symptom ;  and  what  renders 
this  condition  still  more  valuable  as  a  m.eans  of  diagnosis  is  its 
variability.     To  estimate  these  appearances  fully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  patient  be  made  to  stand  up ;  the  surgeon  seated  behind 
her  will  observe  that  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the  pain  is  tilted  up 
and  drawn  backwards  in  the  same  way  as  in  true  hip-disease ;  but 
the  spine  is  much  more  twisted,  the  nates  on  that  side  are  protu- 
berant and  the  muscles  tense.     Let  the  patient  remain  standing 
some  considerable  time,  and  be  engaged  in  answering  questions 
having  no  especial  reference  to  the  place  of  the  disease  nor  to  the 
pain,  and  the  forced  position  becomes  less  and  less  marked  until  it 
is  nearly  natural.     But  a  remark  directed  to  the  hip,  or  a  hand  laid 
upon  it,  will  instantly  bring  about  a  resumption  of  the  mal-posture. 
Again,  whether  the  patient  have  assumed  one  or  the  other  position 
(lengthening  or  shortening),  the  swelling  cannot  be  imitated.     We 
have  previously  called  attention  to  the  obliteration  of  the  fossa 
behind  the  trochanter,  and  to  the  deep  swelling  in  the  groin  below 
Poupart's  ligament  (p.  300).     One  or  both  of  these  are  always  pre- 
sent in  real  disease  when  deformity  sets  in.     They  are  the  only 
points'  in  form  and  outline  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  hysteria. 
If  to  these  signs  be  added  the  absence  of  that  expression  of  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety  which  is  always  more  or  less  frequently  strongly 
marked  in  coxitis,  the  surgeon  Avill  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  true  nature  of  the  case.     Patients  affected  with  hysteric  hip- 
disease  have  nearly  always  a  healthy  appearance,  sufficient  embon- 
point, and  good  appetite. 

In  an  imitation  of  knee-joint  disease  the  pain  complained  of  will 
often  be  very  severe ;  disproportionally  so  to  the  amount  of  local 
disturbance  which  at  first  glance  appears ;  it  may  keep,  or  be  said 

'  Except  in  the  late  events  of  hip-disease. 
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to  keep  tlie  patient  awake  at  nigkt,  but  it  never  wakes  Tier  when 
she  is  once  asleep.  The  limb  will  generally^  while  under  observa- 
tion, be  held  perfectly  still  and  semiflexed  in  the  same  position  as 
is  taken  in  real  disease,  or  the  patient  may  still  walk,  but  with 
limping,  and  signs  of  suffering ;  the  pain  is  referred  to  a  spot  on 
each  side  the  ligamentwm  jjateUse,  and  is  increased  on  the  slightest 
touch,  particularly  if  a  piece  of  the  fatty  cushion  there  situated  be 
gently  pinched  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Such  mode  of 
manipulation,  indeed,  appears  to  cause  more  pain  than  a  pressure 
exerted  by  the  broad  surface  of  two  or  three  juxtaposed  fingers, 
and  gradually  increased  so  as  to  influence  the  deep  parts.  There 
is  seldom  pain  or  tenderness  above  the  patella,  and  if  this  bone, 
grasped  at  its  upper  part,  be  moved  backward  and  forward  between 
the  femoral  condyles  no  tenderness  is  complained  of.  In  those 
cases,  in  which  the  joint  is  kept  rigidlj^  semiflexed,  the  surgeon 
should  endeavor  with  slight  force  to  straighten  the  limb,  keeping 
his  hand  at  the  time  upon  the  ham-string  muscles.  He  will  then 
feel  these  act  strongly  witk  active  contraction,  which,  will  commu- 
nicate to  his  hand  a  sensation  utterly  different  to  the  passive  re- 
traction of  muscles  which  follows  a  long-standing  disease  of  the 
joint.  In  a  case  of  doubt  chloroform  is  a  most  useful  aid  to  diag- 
nosis, which  fact  I  believe  myself  to  have  been  the  first  to  point 
out,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  in  1858.  Under  its 
influence  perfect  mobility,  as  of  an  entirely  healthy  joint,  will  be 
restored.  The  above  signs,  with  absence  of  any  swelling  or  thick- 
ening of  the  deep  23arts,  and  of  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms, 
as  already  mentioned,  will  fully  suffice  for  diagnosis,  particularly 
if  measurement  show  no  enlargement  of  the  joint. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  have  known  to  mislead  in  diagnosis, 
viz.,  a  certain  crepitation  in  the  joint  complained  of.  Now,  many 
boys,  as  well  as  girls,  arrived  at  puberty,  or  at  the  period  of  rapid 
growth,  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  crackling  at  the  joints,  chiefly  the 
knee,  hip,  and  maxillary  articulation.  This  is  quite  painless  under 
healthy  circumstances,  and  children  frequently  amuse  themselves 
with  the  odd  sensation  it  ]Droduces.  But  if  the  individual  be  a  girl, 
who,  verging  into  puberty,  becomes  weaker  with  chlorotic  tendency, 
this  cracklicg  is  very  apt  to  continue  in  one  of  the  joints,  and  at 
last  to  become  the  secondary  cause  of  a  neuropathy  fixing  itself  in 
a  certain  part,  and  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  an  hysteric 
joint.     Thus,  then,  we  may  find  in  such  a  malady  a  certain  amount 
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of  crackling,  comparable  to  rubbing  together  two  surfaces  of  ]3arch- 
ment,  of  coarse  silk,  or  of  crape,  and  which  is  not  like  any  of  the 
crepitations  in  joint  disease,  except  an  early  stage  of  hydrarthrosis. 
Occasionall}^,  though  rarely,  hysteric  pseudo-disease  of  a  joint 
goes  so  far  that  a  sort  of  imitation  of  "starting  of  the  limb"  comes 
on,  of  which  in  some  cases  the  patient  complains,  as  causing  great 
pain,  and  which  in  others  is  perfectly  painless.  No  surgeon  will 
for  a  moment  mistake  this  phenomenon  for  the  starting  pain  whereof 
so  frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  previous  chapters ;  but  the 
differences  are  worth  recording,  if  merely  for  their  curious  physio- 
logical character  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the  true  symp- 
tom. In  most  cases  the  hysteric  movements  only  come  on  when 
some  one  is  present,  though  the  jiatient  may  affirm  them  to  be  con- 
stant, which  they  rarely  are.  They  are  rhythmical,  sometimes 
recurring  with  immense  rapidity,  sometimes  synchronous  with  the 
pulse.  But  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  they 
cease  during  sleep,  even  before  consciousness  is  altogether  lost,  and 
they  do  not  return  until  the  patient  is  fully  awake  in  the  morning. 
Now,  the  starting  of  the  limb  from  articular  inflammation  is  always 
worst  just  as  the  patient  sinks  to  sleep,  when  the  controlling  power 
of  the  will  is  withdrawn.  This  difference  in  the  time  of  occurrence 
marks  their  several  origins — the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  cere- 
brum, the  other,  independent,  even  requires  the  withdrawal  of  its 
power. 

Treatment. 

This  malady  has  attained  an  evil  notoriety,  as  the  hete  noire  of 
medical  practice,  and  nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  than  the  con- 
stant iteration  of  incongruous  pains,  the  unvaried  ringing  of  mono- 
tonous changes  concerning  this  sensation  and  the  other,  which 
certain  patients  insist  on  forcing  upon  us.  The  weariness  which 
the  subject  creates  may  have  led  us  too  much  to  j^ass  over  hysteria 
as  a  malady  connected  with  some  ill-defined,  often  undiscoverable 
uterine  disorder,  and  to  order  at  once  some  set  prescription  of  tonics 
and  emmenagogues.  But  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  be  two  condi- 
tions in  which  a  mock-disease  may  occur,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  in  our  mode  of  treatment ;  even  the  form  which 
appears  to  have  begun  in  a  uterine  affection,  but  in  which  no  detect- 
able disturbance  of  that  organ  remains,  must  not  be  treated  as 
though  such  condition  existed.     The  so-called  hysterical  joint  dis- 
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ease  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  persons  of  strong  florid  girls, 
troubled  witli  no  menstrual  disorder  or  leucorrlioeal  condition,  and 
I  am  sure  that  cases  have  presented  themselves  to  me  in  Avhich  the 
administration  of  iron,  aloes,  and  other  such  medicines  has  been 
injurious.  When,  on  the  contrary,  any  such  disturbance  is  present, 
it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  recognized  methods  of  treating  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  complaint.  In  most  cases  the  best  physical 
management  is  a  combination  of  such  hygienic  measures  as  exer- 
cise, cold  baths  in  the  morning,  a  non-stimulating  diet,  &c. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  is,  however,  rather 
mental  than  bodily,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  control  which 
the  surgeon  can  exercise  over  his  patients.  Having  ascertained 
securely  his  diagnosis,  he  must  enforce  obedience  to  his  ordinances, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Great  caution  and  power  of  judging  cha- 
racter are  necessary,  that  he  may  insure  faith;  and  considerable 
firmness,  to  insist  upon  the  performance  of  anything  he  may  com- 
mand, for  if  the  patient  once  overcome  him  he  will  scarcely  ever 
regain  control.  In  some  cases,  even  when  the  patient  has  been  in 
bed  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  one  can  make  her  get  up  and  walk 
about  on  the  first  time  of  seeing  her ;  in  others,  one  msij  have  to 
be  a  little  less  peremptory,  though  equally  determined.  If  the 
person  be  possessed  of  good  sense,  and  of  a  real  desire  to  recover, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  absence  of  all  organic  disease,  and 
the  necessity  of  exerting  her  own  will  in  order  to  recover.  At  the 
same  time,  in  all  cases,  relatives,  or  other  surroundings,  must  be 
cautioned  against  yielding  to  any  signs  of  invalidism,  or  any  at- 
tempt at  lying  by,  and  being  nursed  and  petted. 

Sometimes  we  may  endeavor  to  interest  the  patient's  imagination, 
and  draw  it  away  from  the  spot  whereon  it  has  fixed.  For  this 
purpose  I  have,  in  some  instances,  made  use  of  an  expedient  which, 
I  believe,  Avill  often  be  found  useful  in  cases  where  the  patient's 
confidence  rests  fully  in  the  attendant,  and  some  real  desire  to  re- 
cover exists.  The  value  of  the  plan  lies  in  calling  the  person's 
mind  away  from  the  affected  spot  of  the  body,  and  establishing  a  firm 
belief  that  when  a  certain  event  takes  place  the  pain  will  cease.  I 
have  used  a  seton  of  a  single  silk  thread,  passed  through  a  small 
fold  of  skin,  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  seat  of  pain, 
and  have  endeavored  to  make  her  firmly  believe  that  when  the 
silk  comes  away  the  pain  will  leave  her.  Such  a  method  of  prac- 
24 
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tice  is  nearly  sure  to  be  successful,  since  it  is  applying  directly  t6 
tlie  mental  function  really  affected;  and  it  is  sucli  as  is  often  injuri- 
ously employed  by  miracle-mongers,  clairvoyists,  and  others,  wlio 
take  a  dishonest  hold  of  the  credulous  imagination  of  their  victims, 
and  make  them  the  instrument  of  jugglery  and  deceit.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  our  treatment  is  to  create  a  sufficiently  firm  belief 
in  anything  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  look  like  truth,  and  as  not  to 
excite  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  nearly  always  a  large  part  of  the 
hypochondriac  condition  of  mind.  When,  therefore,  that  method 
fails,  it  does  so,  I  believe,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce sufficiently  strong  credence  in  its  efficacy.  The  rapping  of  a 
spirit  or  the  winking  of  a  statue  might  have  proved  more  effica- 
cious. But  let  it  be  understood  that  I  advocate  no  deceit.  The 
patient  may,  in  general,  be  told  that  the  disease  is  not  really  in  the 
joint,  but  in  the  nerves;  and  there  is  no  deception  in  fixing  the 
patient's  belief  on  a  certain  event  as  a  cure,  becau.se  if  she  really 
can  believe  it  she  will  be  cured  at  the  occurrence  of  the  event. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  cases  of  hysteria  are 
obstinately  incurable  by  what  are  called  medical  means ;  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  the  patient  has  left  us  well  and  free 
from  all  such  disorder,  she  will  come  back  after  months,  or  even 
after  years,  with  other  symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  Such  will 
occasionally  happen,  although  all  the  circumstances  of  life  may 
have  been  changed  in  the  interval.  The  patient,  formerly  a  green- 
sick  girl,  will  return  an  established  matron,  with  three  or  four 
children,  but  affected  with  another  manifestation  of  the  disease ; 
and  I  have  great  reasons  for  believing,  that  persons  who  in  their 
youth  have  been  subject  to  hysterical  manifestations,  ma}^,  though 
in  middle  life  free  from  them,  a2:ain  suffer  about  the  45th  or  50th 
year.  Medical  treatment,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  ap- 
pears of  little  avail,  except  temporarily,  when  there  is  uterine 
disturbance.  Physical  and  mental  hygiene,  strong  reason,  good 
sense,  and  a  sound  dislike  to  invalidism,  is  the  only  cure.  Cold 
baths  on  rising  in  the  morning,  exercise,  pure  air,  and  cheerful 
amusements,  are  the  true  methods  of  combating  the  morbid  state. 

It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  any  application  to  the 
part  itself  is  injurious,  as  tending  still  more  to  fix  the  patient's 
attention  upon  that  locality.  Leeches  and  blisters  have  often  done 
almost  irreparable  injury. 
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Cases  of  this  Disease. 

Case  LYI. — Jane  Goldwin,  aged  19,  a  fine  well-grown  girl,  came  into 
the  Cliaring-Cross  Hospital,  April  22d,  1856,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock, for  disease  affecting  the  right  knee,  which  had  come  on  about  three 
months  previously.  The  joint  was  held  semiflexed.  She  complained  a 
good  deal  when  the  knee  was  touched,  or  when  the  surgeon  attempted  to 
flex  it,  or  to  straighten  it.  She  usually  kept  it  wrapped  in  flannel,  but 
when  this  had  been  removed  some  time  it  was  not  hot. 

The  joint  was  not  altered  in  form,  except  that  the  ligamentum  patellee 
was  perhaps  a  little  obscured  from  superficial  swelling  on  each  side  of  it;  it 
was  in  this  place  that  both  pain  and  tenderness  were  most  severe ;  the 
former,  she  said,  kept  her  awake,  but  she  confessed  that  it  did  not  awake  her 
when  once  asleep.  Measurement  of  the  knee  showed  it  to  be  a  little  larger, 
both  above  and  below  the  patella,  than  the  other.  This  difference  varied 
slightly  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  but  was  always  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  below,  and  never  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  knee-pan. 

The  joint  has  been  blistered,  &c.  The  whole  case  is  suspicious.  Men- 
struation is  perfectly  regular  and  natural,  there  is  no  leucorrhcea,  she  never 
had  an  hysteric  fit  in  her  life,  nor  could  any  confession  be  obtained  of  a 
feeling  like  globus  hystericus;  these  circumstances,  and  the  perfect  rigidity 
of  the  joint,  rendered  the  diagnosis  a  little  difficult.  Chloroform,  there- 
fore, was  administered,  and  when  she  was  under  its  influence  the  joint 
became  perfectly  mobile,  without  crepitus,  or  any  morbid  condition  what- 
ever. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  out  the  various  medicines  administered,  the  several 
plans  tried,  and  their  failure.  The  girl  seemed  to  suffer  more,  and  was 
constantly  begging  that  the  knee  might  be  taken  out,  an  operation  of 
which  she  had  apparently  heard.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  May,  she  was 
taken  into  the  operating  theatre,  chloroform  was  administered,  and  Mr. 
Hancock  made  a  long  incision  on  either  side  of  the  knee-joint  through  the 
skin  ;  these  were  then  dressed,  a  splint  was  applied,  and  she  was  taken  to 
bed  again. 

May  19th.  She  says  she  has  had  no  pain,  except  tingling  in  the  wound, 
since  the  operation.  She  was  informed  that  it  had  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  take  out  the  knee-joint,  and  that  when  the  wounds  healed  she 
would  be  quite  well. 

June  17th.  There  has  been  nothing  further  to  record  than  gradual  heal- 
ing of  the  wound  without  return  of  the  old  pain.  She  has  been  of  late 
walking  about  the  ward  perfectly  well,  and  to-day  she  walked  away  cured. 

Case  LYH. — M.  C,  unmarried,  aged  28,  a  pale  and  rather  anxious- 
looking  girl,  came  to  me,  21st  August,  1858,  on  account  of  a  slight  bursal 
inflammation  and  swelling  over  the  right  patella,  which  was  treated  and 
cured  in  about  ten  days ;  but  in  a  week  after  she  presented  herself  again, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  other  knee,  just  under  the  patella,  and  on  each 
side  of  its  ligament.  The  knee  was  quite  cooJ.  When  the  foot  was  pressed 
even  forcibly  upwards,  nor  when  the  patella  was  moved  from  side  to  side, 
if  only  the  place  to  which  the  pain  was  referred  were  not  touched,  no  ex- 
pression of  pain  could  be  elicited.     The  joint  was  in  every  dimension  the 
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size  of  the  other.  The  menstruation  was  regular  but  small  in  quantity  ; 
she  had  considerable  leucorrhoea  in  the  intervals ;  had  globus  Injstericus. 
It  was  very  perceptible  that  the  tenderness  was  increased  and  spread  over  a 
larger  surface,  and  that  she  flinched  more  at  the  monthly  periods ;  she  also 
confessed  that  she  suffered  more  from  the  knee  at  those  times.  Quinine 
and  iron,  with  some  valerian,  was  given  thrice  in  the  day  ;  iron  and  aloes 
evening  and  morning  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  leucorrhoea  and 
increasing  the  menstruation. 

October  10th.  The  general  health  had  now  considerably  improved;  but 
finding  that  the  knee  did  not  get  better,  I  determined  to  try  a  means  of 
making  the  patient's  faith  in  a  more  visible  treatment  than  internal  reme- 
dies operate  a  cure.  She  was,  therefore,  told  that  blisters  or  other  appli- 
cation to  the  knee  would  only  do  harm,  but  what  was  wanted  was  to  draw 
the  pain  to  another  part,  but  that  we  must  be  sure  to  choose  a  time  when 
her  health  was  well  enough  to  bear  it.  This  latter  phrase  was  added  only 
to  excite  her  curiosity  about  the  remedy,  of  whose  nature  she  was  not  told. 
It  was  contrived  that  for  a  time  something  should  prevent  this  application 
until  she  begged  earnestly  for  it  herself,  and  then  she  was  informed  that  it 
was  the  passing  a  piece  of  silk  through  a  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  as  it 
gradually  worked  out  she  would  be  freed  of  her  pain.  A  suture  was  then 
prepared,  and  considerable  show  of  great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  proper 
place  was  displayed,  and  then  the  small  single  thread  seton  passed  through 
a  fold  of  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  calf.  Minute  directions  were  given 
about  the  way  of  dressing  the  little  punctures,  and  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing it.  She  came  back  very  often  to  tell  me  of  the  progress  of  the  seton, 
and  said  the  knee  was  certainly  getting  better ;  and  at  last,  when  the  silk 
had  come  out,  came  to  thank  me,  saying  the  knee  was  quite  painless. 

Case  LYIII.— Sept.   1858.  Miss   Mary  L ,  aged  18,  strong  and 

rosy,  was  removed  two  months  ago  from  school,  being  supposed  to  have 
hip-joint  disease. 

The  girl's  aspect  is  from  the  very  first  suspicious,  being  much  too  hearty 
for  such  a  malady.  She  was  lying  on  a  couch  quite  dressed,  and  I  sent 
her  up  stairs  to  bed,  that  I  might  fairly  examine  her.  While  lying  prone 
she  keeps  the  left  thigh  a  little  bent,  so  as  to  raise  that  knee  from  the  bed ; 
the  spine,  at  the  same  time,  is  crooked.  Severe  pain  is  complained  of  all 
over  the  thigh,  hip,  buttock,  and  side,  even  to  near  the  scapula.  The  ten- 
derness was  not  at  first  so  extensive  as  after  prolonged  examination. 
Made  her  stand  up,  I  seated  behind  her,  found  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis 
raised,  the  fossa  behind  the  trochanter  not  at  all  obliterated,  the  knee  in 
front  of  the  other,  and  somewhat  inverted.  The  position  simulated  hip- 
joint  disease  sufBciently  closely,  but  the  absence  of  all  swelling  was  remark- 
able. On  keeping  her  standing  some  time  the  position  became  less  and 
less  marked. 

The  menstrual  functions  are  quite  normal,  nor  does  there  seem  any  sign 
of  ])odily  disease.  I  insisted  upon  her  walking  half  a  dozen  times  up  and 
down  without  a  stick.  At  first  I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  partly  helped, 
])artly  forced,  her  to  walk;  afterwards  made  her  go  by  herself,  which  she 
did  at  last,  with  hardly  any  limp,  but  half  crying  the  while. 

She  had  l)eoii  put  upon  a  strong  diet,  and  was  taking  steel.  I  prescribed 
a  less  stimulating  food  ;  no  wine  ;  meat  only  once  a  day  ;  cold  bath  in  the 
morning;    a   little  walking  every  day.     Explained  to  the  young   lady's 
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mother  the  nature  of  the  case  and  necessity  of  her  using  all  her  influence 
in  preventing  her  daughter  lying  up,  and  recommended  some  interesting 
pursuit. 

A  great  many  battles  had  to  be  fought  with  this  patient.  Sometimes 
she  would  declare  she  could  not  get  off  the  bed  ;  but  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions she  was  left  unattended  to  till  she  found  herself  capable  of  moving. 
At  last,  when  she  obstinately  refused  to  put  foot  to  the  ground,  and  the 
point  was  insisted  upon  by  both  her  mother  and  myself,  she  had  a  regular 
hysteric  paroxysm,  and  from  that  moment  the  case  was  more  easy  of  man- 
agement.    She  got  well  about  four  months  after  I  first  saw  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

ON    THE    EESTORATION    OF    MOBILITY    AND 
CONFORMITY   TO    CRIPPLED  JOINTS. 

In  the  large  majority  of  tlie  inflammatory  diseases  wliicli  we  have 
examined;  the  natural  tendency  is  to  obliterate  the  joint  by  a  growth 
of  granulations,  loth  inside  and  outside  its  cavity.  AYhen  those  in 
the  former  situation  organize  further  and  form  fibrous  tissue,  false 
anchylosis  is  produced ;  when  the  structure  becomes  ossified,  the 
anchylosis  is  called  true.  The  fibrification  of  the  granulations  on 
the  outside  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  also  accompanied  by  the 
same  mode  of  contraction  which  takes  place  in  all  cicatrices ;  hence, 
the  parts  in  which  those  structures  have  been  produced  tend  to 
become  contractured.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  disease  will 
have  begun  to  heal  before  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has  been  much 
encroached  upon,  hence,  anchylosis  does  not  take  place,  but  con- 
tracture may  follow  ;  on  the  other  hand,  obliteration  of  the  joint 
cavity  can  hardly  occur  unless  accompanied  by  much  tissue-pro- 
duction around  the  synovial  membrane ;  thus,  though  a  contracture 
need  not  be  combined  with  an  anchylosis,  this  latter  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  the  former. 

Throughout  our  indications  for  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
joint-diseases,  we  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  cer- 
tain positions  to  be  preserved  throughout  the  active  condition ;  it 
liappens  that  the  posture  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  cure  of 
inflammation  is  also  that  which  is  most  convenient  to  the  patient 
should  unfortunate  circumstances  produce  true  anchylosis.  But 
this  is  not  all;  we  have  found  in  the  chapter  on  strumous  synovitis 
and  in  that  on  strumous  osteitis,  that  inflammation  having  yielded, 
the  process  of  consolidation  very  gradually  sets  in.  Thus,  the 
state  of  anchylosis  is  bounded  by  no  very  distinct  line,  and  Ave  may 
take  up  the  present  subject  at  the  point  Avhere,  inflammatory  action 
having  ceased,  the  consolidating  granulations  are  gradually  causing 
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contracture  with  or  witliout  actual  obliteration  of  the  joint.  At  p. 
153  we  saw  that  even  when  a  great  deal  of  granulation  had  been 
produced  we  might,  by  the  use  of  shampooing,  passive  motion, 
and  other  judicious  means,  secure  the  reabsorption  of  a  large  part 
of  these  formations,  the  more  rapid  and  complete  organization  of 
the  rest.  Whether  this  fibrating  part  be  much  or  little,  whether  it 
be  situated  partly  inside  or  almost  entirely  outside  the  joint,  it  is 
most  decidedly  our  duty  to  prevent  its  contracture  into  such  form 
and  shape  as  to  produce  distortion ;  or  to  interfere  more  than  to  a 
certain  unavoidable  degree  with  the  movements  of  the  articulation. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  engendered  in  the  surgical  mind  a 
great  dread  of  allowing  any  movement  in  a  strumous  joint,"  whether 
any  inflammation  remain  or  no,  until  the  cavity  is  obliterated.  The 
attendant,  indeed,  as  soon  as  a  scrofulous  joint-disease  has  been 
diagnosed,  only  looks  forward  to  that  which  is  called  (by  courtesy) 
a  cure  by  anchylosis.  The  consequences  of  such  treatment  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  same  plan  is  not 
followed  in  other  diseases.  For  instance,  a  surgeon,  having  treated 
and  subdued  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  joint,  insists  upon  the  per- 
formance of  movements ;  if  they  be  painful  in  the  active  form  he 
institutes  passive  motion,  and  the  result  is  that  an  acute,  non-sup- 
purative  synovitis  very  rarely  produces  an  inconvenient  amount 
of  anchylosis  or  contracture.  But  Avhen  in  a  chronic  synovitis  the 
inflammation  has  been  overcome,  the  surgeon  still  keeps  the  limb 
immovable,  and  the  result  is  that  such  a  malady,  even  when  non- 
suppurative, rarely  gets  well  but  by  producing  an  inconvenient 
amount  of  stiffness  and  deformity.  If,  after  a  fracture,  implicating 
a  joint,  had  united,  the  attendant  were  to  defer  passive  motion  until 
the  limb  were  fixed,  just  complaint  might  be  made ;  if  (to  take  an 
example  from  a  subject  not  yet  broached)  a  surgeon  were  to  ex- 
cise the  elbow-joint  and  to  neglect  passive  motion  until  the  new 
tissue  between  the  bones  had  consolidated,  the  judiciousness  of  the 
after-treatment  might  well  be  doubted.  Yet  in  strumous  synovial 
disease,  all  inflammation  having  ceased,  my  recommendation  that 
passive  motion  might  be  used  is  often  met  by  the  question,  "  Had 
we  not  better  wait  till  the  tissues  are  consolidated?"  What  a  strange 
cjuery  that  is !     Wait  till  the  joint  is  all  but  immovable  before  we 

'  The  strumous  inflammation  is  so  much  more  frequently  a  cause  of  anchylosis 
and  deformity  than  any  other,  that  it  is  here  especially  mentioned. 
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try  to  establish,  mobility !  Wait  till  tbe  bouse  is  burnt  down  before 
we  attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire ! 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  in  every  case  of  strumous 
synovitis,  when  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  ceased/  an  amount 
of  mobility  and  a  general  conformity  of  joint  can  be  gained,  which 
fits  it  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  part,  though  not  for  any  violent 
exertion  or  very  active  exercise.  This  is  not  written  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  startling  proposition  careless  of  its  truth ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  taught  me  by  careful  observation  and  experience,  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  the  more  I  see  of  such  cases  the  more 
am  I  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  that  statement.  There  are 
very  few  examples  indeed  of  strumous  sjmovitis  which  pass  imme- 
diately from  the  inflammatory  to  the  degenerative  stage :  and  not 
many  instances  of  strumous  osteitis  occur  (if  the  effects  of  pressure 
be  prevented)  in  which  such  an  instant  transition  takes  place.  If 
the  joint  be  kept  immovable  during  the  passive  period,  a  very  long- 
time must  elapse  before  a  cure  with  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
formity and  stiffness  will  follow,  or  before  degeneration  becomes 
so  rapid  that  removal  of  the  part  will  afford  the  only  chance  of  life. 

The  treatment  which  prevents  either  of  these  contingencies,  and 
establishes  mobility  of  the  joint,  is  passive  movement,  with  sham- 
pooing and  pressure ;  and  when  some  amount  of  mobility  and 
power  is  restored,  active  movement  with  proper  support.  I  have, 
during  only  the  last  eight  months,  treated  one  case  of  strumous 
synovitis  of  the  elbow  and  three  of  the  knee ;  two  of  the  latter  fell 
under  my  care  while  in  the  passive  stage ;  one  when  some  dege- 
neration and  suppuration  had  already  begun  in  certain  parts  of  the 
sluggish  granulation.  In  all  of  them  the  above  means  restored, 
after  a  time  (the  last  case  being  the  most  difiicult  and  protracted), 
mobility  to  a  certain  extent.  "When  this  change  was  pretty  firmly 
established  I  employed  a  splint,  as  described  below,  and  permitted 
the  patients  to  walk  with  first  two  crutches,  then  with  one  and  a 
stick ;  subsequently  with  two,  and  lastly  with  only  one  stick,^  en- 
couraging them  to  put  the  foot  properly  on  the  ground,  beginning 
witli  the  heel  and  lifting  the  toe  at  last  away.  As  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  knee  was  somewhat  bent,  I  applied  a  splint  in  front  of 

'  Inflainraation  has  ceased  in  these  cases  when  there  is  no  tenderness  at  the 
choice  seats  of  pain,  no  heat,  no  startings,  &c.     See  p.  151. 
^  One  of  these  patients  still  uses  tvvo  sticks. 
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tlie  limb,  consisting  of  a  tliigli-piece  and  a  leg-piece  of  wire  gaiize, 
connected  togetlier  at  an  interval  by  a  flat  band  of  strong  steel. 
The  connecting  steel  portions  "were  tlms  disposed  :  they  were  placed 
along  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  and  the  upper  end  of  the  leg-piece, 
and  projecting  beyond  their  edges,  were  riveted  together  so  as  to 
form  a  hinge  at  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  joint,  in  the  situation 
of  the  respective  lateral  ligaments.     The  splint  in  itself  gives  no 

Fig.  26. 


Splint  for  flexed  knee. 

support  to  the  articulation ;  but  two  double  hooks  of  an  S  shape 
are  inserted  into  meshes  of  the  gauze  on  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions, at  such  distance  apart  that  an  India-rubber  accumulator  can 
be  suspended  between  them  at  a  degree  of  tension,  which  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  as  circumstances  shall  require  by  moving- 
one  of  the  hooks  into  another  mesh  of  the  gauze.  The  power  of 
the  India-rubber  forces  the  joint  into  a  straighter  position,  gives 
sufficient  support,  and  yet  allows  an  amount  of  healthy  movement, 
and  therefore  gradual  re-establishment  of  muscular  strength.  No 
bad  effects  have  followed  its  use  :  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  hinge 
be  made  of  steel  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  India-rubber 
drawing  the  two  portions  of  the  splint  together,  and  so  forcing  the 
bones  to  press  abnormally  one  against  the  other.  When  the  appa- 
ratus has  been  worn  some  time,  I  adapt  to  the  leg  a  pulley  and 
rope,  whereby  the  patient  can  flex  the  limb  passively  against  the 
power  of  the  India-rubber  springs ;  by  pulling  upon  the  line  and 
then  relaxing  it,  action  of  alternate  extension  and  flexion  can  be 
produced.     A  further  notice  of  such  machinery  is  given  in  the 
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sequel.     Tlie  same  meclianism  can  l3e  adapted  to  otlier  joints  of  tlie 
body. 

These  principles,  fairly  carried  out,  are  not  remedies  for  inflam- 
matory joint  disease,  since  the  first  necessity  for  their  adoption  is 
that  inflammation  shall  have  ceased ;  they  are  rather  a  means  of 
carrying  out  the  good  proverb,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  a 
means  of  combating  anchylosis  while  it  is  coming  on,  rather  than 
waiting  until  it  is  established.  The  process  of  anchylosis  is  the 
same  as  that  of  cicatrization;  as  we  would  prevent  such  action 
producing  contraction  and  deformity  in  one  place,  so  ought  we  to 
prevent  its  doing  the  same  thing  in  another. 

Many  cases,  however,  come  under  treatment  when  more  or  less 
deformity  and  immobility  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
These  may  be  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  by  anchylosis,  with  con- 
tracture of  parts  outside  the  joint,  or  by  the  latter  condition  alone. 
The  anchylosis  may  be  either  true  or  false,  and  may  fix  the  limb 
in  almost  any  position.'  It  may  also  be  simple  or  compound:  the 
former  term  means  that  the  joint  surfaces  retain  their  normal  rela- 
tions, the  latter  that  the  bones  have  been  dislocated  entirely  or 
partially  before  they  were  united.  These  various  conditions  being 
in  different  degrees  susceptible  of  benefit,  are  to  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  true  anchylosis  are  utter  immobility, 
with  which  is  combined  a  completely  passive  condition,  and  a  more 
complete  wasting  of  the  muscles,  than  is  ever  found  in  the  other 
forms  of  stiff"  joint.  If  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  limb,  endeavors 
to  decrease  the  deformity,  the  muscles  at  the  opposite  side  do  not 
get  tense,  or  offer  any  sense  of  resistance,  neither  does  the  patient 
feel  any  pain  on  the  side  opposite  the  direction  of  attempted  move- 
ment— that  is,  no  pain  on  the  flexor  side,  if  the  limb  be  drawn 
towards  the  position  of  extension,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  joint  be 
superficial,  the  surgeon's  sense  of  touch  distinguishes  an  evident 
unity,  which,  although  not  of  import  enough  to  form  a  diagnostic 
sign,  aids  as  a  confirmation.  The  ear  may,  I  have  found,  be  use- 
fully employed  to  detect  this  difference,  for  by  placing  a  stetho- 
scope over  either  bone  anchylosed  to  the  other,  and  stril^ing  its 

'  Some  writers,  chiefly  Dr.  Little,  describe  an  aiiguLar  ancliylosis,  and  a  straight 
anchylosis  ;  the  division  is  practically  of  little  value  for  the  subject  now  under 
consideration. 
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joint  fellow,  a  peculiar  ring  is  lieard,  indescribably  but  utterly  dif- 
ferent to  the  sound  carried  to  tlie  ear  when  tlie  bones  are  separate. 

In  false  anchylosis  there  remains  some  degree,  however  slight,  of 
mobility,  perhaps  a  mere  springiness,  which  is  the  more  readily 
felt  if  the  bones  forming  the  joint  be  long.  If  the  surgeon  endeavor 
to  decrease  the  distortion,  the  opposing  muscles  will  become  more 
rigid  under  his  finger,  and  if  the  attempt  at  movement  be  carried 
further,  pain  will  be  felt  upon  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  in  a  great  number  of  cases  perfectly  possible  to  distinguish 
false  anchylosis  from  mere  contracture — that  is  to  say,  those  cases 
in  which  the  deformity  arises  from  fibrous  bonds  inside,  from  those 
in  which  it  arises  simply  and  entirely  from  bonds  outside  the  cap- 
sule. In  the  latter  case,  the  movement  is  easy  within  certain 
limits,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  equal  contracture  takes 
place  on  both  sides  the  joint.  In  the  former,  the  movement  is  not 
free,  even  in  the  narrow  space  allowed.  The  one  feels  like  moving 
a  hinge  free  within  certain  checks,  the  latter  like  bending  a  thick 
piece  of  gutta  percha.  It  must  be  remembered  that  either  form  is 
seldom  found  unaccompanied  by  the  other. 

All  these  points  are  most  easily  made  out  while  the  patient  is 
under  chloroform.  It  is  often  unnecessary  to  give  the  ansesthetic 
simply  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  because  the  joint  being  falsely 
anchylosed,  it  is  suf&ciently  flexible  to  prove  the  fact.  In  the  con- 
trary condition,  however,  when  a  joint  is  so  stiff  that  no  mobility 
can  be  ascertained,  a  true  anchylosis  should  never  be  diagnosed 
until  the  effect  of  chloroform  has  been  tried.  It  often  happens 
that  an  articulation  which  appears  utterly  unyielding  will,  when 
muscular  rigidity  by  means  of  chloroform  be  overcome,  allow  some 
amount  of  motion.  Certain  joints — as  the  knees,  elbows,  and  others 
— ^which,  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  limb,  have  a  long  lever  both  above 
and  below  them,  offer  considerable  facilities  for  the  detection  of 
mobility ;  but  if  the  articulation  to  be  examined  be  either  shoulder 
or  hip,  it  becomes  difficult  to  recognize  whether  the  motion  pro- 
duced be  due  to  the  joint  in  question  or  to  another  part.  This 
ambiguity  is  chiefly  marked  at  the  shoulder ;  it  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  fix  the  scapula,  and  even  in  health  one  can  scarcely  raise  the 
arm  from  the  side  without  moving  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  children 
the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  very  flexible,  and  in  hip-joint  disease  becomes 
still  more  movable,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  tolerable  amount  of  appa- 
rent flexion  and  extension  of  the"  thigh  without  the  slightest  motion 
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in  tile  Tiip  joint.  Moreover,  some  of  the  miiscles  "whicli  are  ren- 
dered most  rigid  on  attempted  movement,  viz.,  tlie  capsular  group 
of  botli  slioulder  and  hip,  are  out  of  reach  of  the  finger.  Our 
diagnosis  may  be  assisted  by  the  fact  that  true  anchylosis  of  either 
joint  is  not  common,  in  the  shoulder  indeed  is  excessively  rare. 

IsTow,  whether  the  joint  be  fixed  by  a  bony  bond  or  by  fibrous 
bonds,  in  or  outside  the  capsule,  the  limb  may  be  in  any  position. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  chapters,  there  comes  on  during  the 
inflammatory  stage  of  a  joint  disease,  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles, which,  if  it  be  not  resisted,  acts  on  the  limb,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  it  is  the  flexors  which  are  principally  thus 
affected.  Therefore,  a  limb  which  becomes  fixed  after  joint-disease 
is  usually  bent,  because  all  the  parts  which  were  inflamed  consoli- 
date their  new  tissues  and  mould  them  to  this  form,  and  because 
also  the  muscles  do  not  of  themselves  give  up  the  contracture  they 
have  assumed.  The  very  term  ayxuTioj,  a  bend,  a  flexure;  ayxv%ou,, 
to  bend ;  and  ultimately,  o.yxv\u>i,  in  a  crooked  manner,  shows  that 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  is,  that  the  joint  is  jDerma- 
nently  flexed.  But  we  occasionally  find  limbs  whose  bones  are 
united  in  a  straight  position ;  an  effect  sometimes  due  to  surgical 
management,  sometimes  to  accident.  Such  position  necessitates 
the  use  of  the  barbarism,  a  straight  anchylosis.  It  is  more  fortu- 
nate for  our  terminology,  than  for  the  patient's  power  of  movement, 
that  such  cases  are  somewhat  rare. 

It  is  in  reality  of  little  importance,  as  far  as  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  concerned,  whether  the  bones  be  united  in  a  more 
or  less  straight  or  crooked  manner,  although  the  condition  will 
cause  great  difference  in  the  details  of  procedure.  The  means  at 
our  disposal  for  overcoming  the  stiffness  may  be  in  the  simplest 
terms  described  as,  forcible  movement  to  break  up  the  adhesions, 
the  knife  to  divide,  and  machines  for  slow  expansion  of  contrac- 
tures. The  union  of  sudden,  of  gradual  force,  and  of  the  blade 
leaves  wide  room  -for  difference,  according  as  one  or  the  other  be 
chiefly  resorted  to.  Dr.  Stromeyer,  of  Hanover,  the  inventor  of 
subcutaneous  tenotomy,  used  only  the  slow  method  of  reducing 
deformity  by  means  of  apparatus  which  should,  after  division  of 
tendons,  exercise  a  comparatively  slight  but  lasting  traction  on  the 
limb.  Dieffenbach,  to  whom  this  method  appeared  objectionably 
long,  proposed  and  carried  out  sudden  and  forcible  rupture,  or 
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stretcHng,  of  parts,  witliout  division  by  tlie  blade.^  Langenbeck, 
of  Berlin,  has  carried  on,  and  indeed  lias  become  the  cliief  advocate 
of  tbis  system.  Otber  surgeons  recommend  rather  the  union  of 
force  and  tenotomy,  after  the  method  to  be  described. 

The  objections  to  each  of  the  three  means  may  be  thus  shortly 
stated.  When  a  joint  is  anchylosed  (falsely),  and  the  tissues  are 
pretty  solid  and  firm,  the  method  of  Stromeyer,  by  gradual  exten- 
sion, is  not  only  long  and  tedious,  but  often  fails  to  effect  the  object. 
It  is  only  to  be  trusted  in  recent  cases,  wherein  the  tissues  are  still 
weak  and  flexible.  The  method  of  Dieffenbach  and  Langenbeck 
exposes  the  parts  to  unnecessary  violence;  if  the  muscles  and 
fasciae  be  much  contractured  and  strong,  these  structures  may  be 
torn ;  a  nerve,  or  even  an  artery,  may  be  lacerated ;  owing  to  such 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  parts,  mobility  cannot  be  so  perfectl}^ 
restored  as  when  contractures,  being  divided,  less  violence  is  neces- 
sary. The  muscles  of  children,  which  can  be  readily  overcome  by 
very  slight  force,  retract  again,  and  are  apt  to  produce  secondary 
deformity,  or  to  limit  motion  very  considerablj^,^  -^ny  okl  scars 
of  the  skin  are  extremely  exposed  to  danger  of  rupture,  and  when 
this  happens,  suppurative  inflammation  is  violent  and  dangerous. 
Fourthly,  the  bones  may  be  broken,  or  the  epiphyses  separated. 

A  combination  of  the  two  methods  certainly  offers  the  best 
advantage  in  all  cases  where  contracture  outside  the  capsule  is 
considerable,  and  the  position  requires  much  change.  Langenbeck 
urged  against  this  method,  that  the  wounds  made  by  the  tenotome 
will  gape  during  extension,  and  air  be  sucked  in,  besides  whicli 
they  form  points  of  departure  whence  cutaneous  rupture  may  begin. 
This  is  certainly  true ;  and  it  was  once  my  misfortune  to  be  present 
at  an  operation  for  extending  the  knee :  both  hamstrings  were 
divided  at  the  time,  and  the  skin  in  the  popliteal  region  split  from 
side  to  side.  It  was,  I  believe,  Mr.  Brodhurst,^  who  first  suggested 
the  wise  course  of  performing  all  subcutaneous  divisions  of  fascise 

'  Louvrier  had  previously  invented  an  apparatus  whereby  the  limb,  being 
grasped  in  straps  and  splints,  was  suddenly  extended  by  some  irresistible  machi- 
nery of  screws  and  pulleys.  The  results  were  frequent  fractures  and  lacerations, 
followed  by  such  symptoms  as  necessitated  amputation  or  caused  death. 

^  Dr.  Langenbeck  asserts,  that  a  contractured  muscle  does  not,  when  the  action 
of  the  will  is  suspended  by  chloroform,  become  lacerated  during  violent  extension  ; 
the  assertion,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  "  Commentatio  de  contractu3-a 
et  ankylosi  genu  novo  modo  violentse  extensionis  osse  sanandis."     Berol.  1850. 

*  On  restoration  of  motion  by  forcible  extension  and  rupture,  &c. 
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and  tendons  some  days  before  extension  is  to  "be  used,  and  not  re- 
sorting to  this  part  of  the  treatment  until  the  wounds  produced 
have  become  thoroughly  and  soundly  healed. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  every  case,  in  which  we 
would  restore  position  to  a  diseased  joint,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  tendons.^  This  de23ends  partly  on  the  size  and  complication 
of  the  joint,  the  strength  of  the  limb,  and  the  age  of  the  person. 
The  stronger  and  larger  the  joint,  the  younger  the  patient/  the  less 
change  should  be  effected  without  tenotomy.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  the  angle  at  which  the  limb  is  deformed  should  have  much 
influence  in  our  choice  of  means :  the  greater  arc  through  which 
we  must  move  the  limb,  in  order  to  restore  it,  the  more  necessary 
it  will  be  to  divide  tendons,  &c.  Here  also  the  size  of  the  joint 
influences  the  decision,  because  we  may  effect  a  larger  change  in  a 
smaller  articulation,  the  elbow,  for  instance,  without  tenotoni}^,  than 
we  could  justifiably  attack  by  the  same  simple  means  at  the  knee. 
But  all  these  points  are  again  influenced  very  considerablj'"  by  the 
length  of  period  during  which  the  inflammatory  portion  of  the 
disease  lasted,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  joint  was  last 
capable  of  movement.  These  latter  conditions  will  be  more  closely 
examined  when  we  refer  especially  to  the  hip  and  the  knee  f  but 
it  may  be  here  stated,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  primary  disease 
was  acute,  or  subacute,  and  of  but  short  duration,  the  deformit}^  and 
stiffness  depend  upon  so  small  an  alteration,  that  a  very  slight 
movement  is  able  to  overcome  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
anchylosis  has  been  established,  after  a  severe  chronic  disease  of 
long  standing,  and  the  deformity  itself  has  lasted  some  years,  the 
difficulty  will  be  found  much  greater,  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  are  more  imperative.  The  following  modes  of  procedure  are 
only  for  severe  cases,  the  slighter  ones  requiring  no  other  descrip- 
tion. Deformity  from  false  anchylosis  and  contracture  may  occur 
at  any  joint  in  the  body,  and  may  be  combined  Avith  j^artial  dislo- 
cation.    "We  will  very  shortly  examine  some  of  these,  but  will  re- 

'  Lorinser's  objections  to  tenotomy  are  stated  in  the  sequel  (p.  391). 

^  The  muscles  of  cliildren,  being  very  small,  are  easily  stretched,  but  they  bear 
this  act  extremely  ill,  retracting  afterwards  again  and  drawing  the  limb  into  ab- 
normal postures  ;  hence,  in  an  adult  we  may  overcome  an  amount  of  contracture, 
which  in  a  cliild  necessitates  tenotomy. 

3  See  pp.  387  and  392. 
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serve  tlie  cliief  and  most  minute  study  for  tlie  liip,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  tlie  knee. 

At  the  shoulder  true  anchylosis  is  very  rare ;  it  is  not  very  easy 
of  diagnosis;  as  the  mobility  of  the  scapula  renders  it  difficult  to 
decide  the  amount  of  fixity  that  may  be  jDresent  in  the  joint  itself. 
The  best  position  for  discovering  this  point  is  as  follows:  The 
patient  is  to  sit  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  stool,  and  the  surgeon, 
standing  behind  him,  fixes  the  acromion  and  shoulder  by  placing 
one  hand,  with  the  thumb  on  the  acromion,  the  fingers  in  the  axilla  ; 
then  he  lifts  the  arm  away  from  the  side  toithout  force,  and  in  a 
plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  chest ;  he  will  thus  be  able  to  detect 
whether  or  no  any  motion  at  the  articulation  take  place ;  in  all 
probability  he  will  find  some  movement.  An  inflammation  of  this 
joint  sufficiently  severe  to  have  'caused  false  anchylosis  will  also 
have  produced  contracture  of  the  scapular  group  of  muscles, 
and  in  all  probability  of  the"  long  head  of  the  biceps.  All  these 
parts  are  beyond  legitimate  reach  of  the  tenotome,  and  he  must 
trust  to  force  only  in  order  to  re-establish  the  movements  of  the 
part.  The  patient,  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
is  placed  upon  the  side  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  disease  is 
situated,  and  the  operator  begins  the  following  manoeuvres.  Let 
me  strongly  caution  the  surgeon  against  beginning  at  once  to  force 
the  arm  away  from  the  side  in  the  direction  above  described,  as 
such  procedure  is  extremely  likely  to  produce  dislocation  into  the 
axilla.  The  first  movement  must  be  simple  rotation  ; .  by  bending 
the  elbow  at  riarht  angles  with  the  humerus,  and  using  the  forearm 
as  a  lever,  sufficient  power  is  gained,  and  by  grasping  the  upper 
arm  as  high  as  possible  the  surgeon  can  direct  the  force.  Let  him 
not,  however,  rotate  the  humerus  further  outwards  than  it  normally 
ought  to  go.  When  this  movement  is  pretty  free,  he  places  the 
arm  in  front  of  the  body,  and  makes  it  cross  the  chest,  till  the 
elbow  lies  over  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  he  rotates  the  humerus  a 
little  while  in  that  situation,  then  places  the  arm  behind  the  trunk 
until  the  elbow  lies  just  above  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,^  in 
which  situation  the  humerus  is  not  to  be  rotated.  Having  thus 
loosened  the  adhesions  to  a  certain  degree,  the  operator  holds  the 
acromion  and  joint  with  one  hand,  in  the  manner  previously  des- 

'  In  obese  persons  neither  this  nor  the  previous  posture  can  be  attained  to  the 
full  extent  here  described. 
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cribecl,  and  lifts  the  arm,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  directly  in  front,  tuith- 
out  the  use  of  force,  and  commences  circumdnction,  endeavoring  to 
make  tlie  arm  describe  as  large  a  circle  as  possible :  it  ninst  be 
brought  to  at  least  a  right  angle  and  a  half  mth  the  body ;  this 
amount  of  elevation  is  the  very  least  that  should  satisfy  him ;  and 
the  more 'he  can  raise  the  arm  in  this  circumductory  method  the 
better.  He  will  probably  require  assistance  in  carrying  out  these 
actions,  but  he  should  with  his  own  disengaged  hand  hold  the 
humerus,  and  govern  its  movement,  and  on  no  account  should 
allow  it  to  be  forced  upward  directly  from  the  side,  or  great  peril 
of  dislocation  will  be  incurred.  During  all  these  manoeuvres  con- 
siderable extension  should  be  made  to  diminish  that  risk  as  much 
as  possible.'  The  hand  in  the  axilla  will  enable  him  to  judge  very 
accurately  of  the  effects  that  are  being  produced. 

More  or  less  immobility  of  the  eJhoio-joint  is  a  frequent  result  of 
its  inflammation.  If  the  surgeon  have  convinced  himself  that  there 
is  no  true  anchylosis  (see  p.  378),  he  next  must  determine  which 
are  the  contractured  parts.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  posture  during 
an  inflammatory  disease  of  this  articulation  has  been  such,  that  the 
arm  is  fixed  in  a  straight  position ;  still,  it  is  frequently  so  much 
extended  as  seriously  to  diminish  the  use  of  the  hand.  In  such  a 
case  it  becomes  a  question  whether  or  no  it  will  be  better  to  divide 
the  triceps,  and  the  answer  must  be  sought  from  three  circum- 
stances :  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  amount,  and  the  duration  of  the 
malposture.-  If  the  person  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  a  boy 
— twelve,  if  a  girl — the  muscle  should  be  divided  imless  the  mal- 
position be  very  slight.  In  adults,  if  the  arm  be  fixed  at  more  than 
120°,  myotomy  should  be  used  in  cases  where  the  contracture  is 
more  than  six  months  old,  and  the  original  disease  have  been  some- 
thing beyond  a  slight  attack.  Let  us  first  suppose  the  muscle  is 
not  to  be  cut:  the  patient  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, the  first  movement  is  to  be  simply  rotation  carried,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  normal  extent  f  the  next  is  to  be  that  which  is  the 
opposite  of  the  particular  mobility  we  wish  to  establish.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  elbow  be  too  straight,  we,  desiring  to  procure  flexion, 

'  The  after  treatment  being  the  same  for  all  articulations,  its  consideration  is 
postponed  till  the  means  of  gaining  mobility  for  all  joints  have  been  considered. 

2  The  order  in  which  the  movements  are  to  be  established  does  not  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  one  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  accomplished  before  the  other  be 
attempted.     It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  rotate  the  forearm. 
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must  first  straigliten  it  still  more/  and  then  flex  it.  In  tlie  same 
way,  if  it  be  immovably  too  mncli  bent,  we  first  bend  it  still  more 
and  tben  straigliten  it.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  effecting  this 
last  change.  When  the  arm  is  overflexed,  the  snrgeon  should 
grasp  the  elbow-joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his  thumb  over 
the  head  of  the  radius  and  biceps  tendon.  During  the  action  of 
extension,  which  is  better  performed  in  a  number  of  jerky  actions 
than  by  a  constant  force,  the  above  tendon  may  become  perfectly 
tense,  while  the  head  of  the  radius  does  not  follow  the  movement. 
The  attempts  at  forcible  extension  must  then  be  discontinued  for  a 
while.  It  may  be  that  increased  narcotism  will  cause  sufficient 
relaxation,  and  a  more  careful  and  gradual  mode  of  procedure  will 
effect  the  object  without  injury ;  whereas  a  continuance  of  the  same 
means  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  dislocation  of  the  radius.' 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  biceps  tendon  must  be  divided,  and  it 
will  be  far  better  to  perform  this  little  operation  than  to  run  an}^ 
risk  of  dislocating  the  radius  forwards.  In  flexing  an  over-straight 
arm  the  surgeon  secures  a  greater  power  by  placing  his  knee  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  use  suf&cient  pres- 
sure to  endanger  vessels  and  nerves ;  usually,  indeed,  sufiicient 
force  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  hands  only ;  flexion  should  be 
carried  so  far  that  the  hands  can  be  laid  upon  the  pectoral  muscle. 
It  has  been  said,  that  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the 
triceps  is  to  be  divided,  unless  the  amount  of  contracture  be  very 
small ;  but  something  must  be  added  to  this  statement.  If  the 
triceps  resist  much  in  a  person  under  eighteen,  or  even  more,  if 
development  be  retarded,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  muscle  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  through  the  epiphysis  of  the  ulna — a  mischance 
of  serious  import.  The  little  operation  is  thus  performed :  The 
integument  is  to  be  drawn  inwards  as  much  as  possible,  and  a 
puncture  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome  through  the  skin 

'  The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  are  two  resistances  to  be  overcome — that  of 
fibrous  adhesions  in  or  outside  the  joint  and  contractures  on  the  aspect  of  the  de- 
formity (flexor  or  extensor  side  of  the  limb).  If,  when  the  joint  be  over  extended, 
we  attempt  its  flexion  immediately,  both  these  resistances  are  met  at  once,  and 
considerable  force  will  be  required :  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  straighten  the  limb 
before  flexing  it,  the  adhesions  will  be  first  broken  down,  and  then  the  muscular 
contractures  overcome;  thus  we  may  effect  the  object  more  gently  and  rationally. 

2  Such  condition  of  parts  is  rare.  I  met  with  it  in  a  case  where  the  arm  was 
bent  at  an  acute  angle. 

l5 
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and  superficial  fascia,  about  an  incli  above  the  outer  condyle,  behind 
the  strong  piece  of  fascia,  which  here  forms  an  inter-muscular  sep- 
tum. The  operator  substituting  a  blunt-pointed  knife  keeps  the 
fore  fino;er  of  his  left  hand  a  little  outside  the  course  of  the  ulna 
nerve,  and  passes  the  instrument  between  the  muscle  and  the  skin, 
with  one  flat  side  towards  each  structure,  until  he  feels  its  end  with 
the  fino-er  of  the  left  hand.  Withdrawing  the  knife  a  little,  he  turns 
it,  with  its  edge  to  the  muscle,  and  cuts  it  through  to  the  bone  while 
withdrawing  the  knife,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  continue  the 
section  up  to  the  external  puncture.  This  being  completed,  the 
patient  is  to  be  left  until  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  quite  healed, 
and  then  the  movements,  above  described,  are  to  be  put  in  force. 

The  various  joints  about  the  hand  are  subject  to  disease,  from 
which  contracture  may  follow;  the  wrist  is  peculiarly  exempt  from 
such  deformities,  but  the  thumb  and  the  fingers  are  more  frequently 
attacked.  These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  apparent  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  predominance  of  flexors.  In  these  mem- 
bers, the  extensors  very  frequently  prevail  over  one  phalanx,  while 
the  flexor  predominates  in  another.  Thus  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  will  be  over-extended,  until  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  metacarpal  bone,  while  the  second  jDhalanx  is  bent  very 
considerably  on  the  first;  and  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
fingers  will  sometimes  be  over-extended,  while  the  others  are  flexed. 
The  exception  is,  however,  apparent  only,  for  the  deformity  is  in 
every,  or  in  nearly  every  instance,  produced  by  contracture  of  the 
flexors.  The  insertion  of  the  flexor  tendons  into  the  base  of  the 
second  and  third  phalanx  enables  their  contracture  to  produce 
great  flexion  of  those  joints,  but  has  no  effect  upon  the  first  phalanx. 
Such  action  produces  a  strain  upon  the  extensor  tendon,  drawing 
the  first  phalanx,  in  which  there  is  no  resistance  from  flexors,  back- 
wards. Such  deformit}^,  when  it  arises  from  joint  disease,  is  more 
often  due  to  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  than  to  any  other ;  from 
this  malady,  indeed,  some  of  the  strangest  distortions  of  the  hand 
arise.  The  condition,  however,  is .  very  frequently  derived  from 
some  neurotic  affection;  may  follow  a  wound  over  the  course  of  a 
nerve,  or  on  the  finger :  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  its  origin. 
Division  of  a  flexor  tendon  is  rarely  necessary,  an  extensor  need 
never  be  cut;  the  bent  joint  can  usually  be  straightened  under 
clfloi'ofoi'in  witli  the  greatest  ease,  when  the  straightened  ones  will 
resume  their  natural  })osture,  quite  without  external  aid,     A  case 
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occurred  to  me,  in  wliicli,  liaving  straightened  a  finger,  I  put  it  on 
a  splint  in  a  flexed  condition,'  and  the  operation  had  to  be  repeated 
two  days  afterwards,  since  which  I  have  always  put  up  a  straight- 
ened finger  or  thumb  extended,  and  have  never  heard  complaint, 
or  found  evil  effects. 

In  hip-joint  disease,  the  deformity  arises,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
certain  remarkable  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  thigh,  which 
is  first  abducted,  and  then  adducted^  (according  as  the  contraction 
of  certain  muscles  predominates  over  that  of  others),  and  tends, 
throughout,  to  become  flexed.     At  p.  382,  it  was  observed  that  the 
duration  of  a  joint- disease,  whereby  distortion  was  produced,  must 
be  gravely  considered  before  any  operation  for  its  reduction  be 
undertaken,  because  we  can  conclude,  from  the  greater  or  less  con- 
tinuance of  the  original  malady,  on  the  amount  of  change  which 
the  articular  surfaces  had  undergone.     An  acute  or  subacute  at- 
tack, of  inflammatory  hip-joint  disease,  may  have  been  subdued 
before  abscesses  had  formed ;  starting  pains,  having  been  severe, 
may  have  had  but  slight  duration;  and  though  the  muscular  con- 
traction continues  as  passive  contracture,  the  actual  inflammation 
will  have  lasted  but  a  short  time.     Such  cases  are  chiefly  to  be 
met  with  among  adults,  who  have  been  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  great  fatigue  or  other  hardships,  but  occasionally  occur 
also  to  impubic  persons.     They  commence  suddenly  by  an  attack 
of  pain,  with  rapidly  su.cceeding  spasm  and  distortion,  and  are  thus 
sufficiently  strongly  separated   from   the  slow  form  of  strumous 
disease,  begin|iing  almost  imperceptibly,  and  most  commonly  in 
children.     We  may  form  a  very  probable  conclusion,  as  to  the 
condition  of  joint  surfaces,  from  this  more  or  less  rapid  history  of 
the  case  and  from  the  absence  or  the  amount  of  suppuration ; 
whereby  we  may  judge  on  the  advisability  of  any  operative  pro- 
cedure for  amelioration  of  the  condition  left  behind.     The  deformity 
which  most  detracts  from  the  power  of  j)rogression,  is  considerable 
flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.     "We  cannot  form  any  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  amount  of  articular  injury  inflicted  by  the  disease, 
from  the  amount  of  distortion  left  behind,  for  it  depends  u23on 
many  collateral  circumstances ;  an  attack  from  long  exposure,  com- 
bined with  great  fatigue,  may,  as  I  have  seen,  produce  more  de- 

'  This,  with  other  joints,  is  the  rule.     See  p.  400. 

^  For  more  minute  descriptions  of  these  distortions  refer  to  Chap.  XIV. 
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formity  in  a  few  clays  than  will  be  caused  by  montlis  of  tbe  strumous 
malady  of  cMldliood,  although,  the  articulation  itself  will  be  changed 
in  much  smaller  degree.  Yet  considerable  distortion  has  this  effect, 
that  while  it  renders  change  in  posture  more  imperative,  our  prog- 
nosis of  its  effect  must  be  in  a  degree  less  favorable,  because  even 
in  the  absence  of  articular  injury,  greater  stretching  of  contrac- 
tured  muscle  is  not  so  favorable  as  less  of  that  action.  It  is,  how- 
ever, wise  to  give  no  decided  prognosis  until,  chloroform  having 
been  administered,  it  can  be  discovered,  whether  or  no  the  distor- 
tion be  not  almost  entirely  muscular ;  it  generally  happens,  in  the 
case  we  have  been  considering,  wherein  no  abscesses  have  formed, 
that  the  joint,  which  previously  was  fixed  and  rigid,  becomes  sufid- 
cientl}^  flaccid  to  warrant  our  promising  very  considerable  ameliora- 
tion. 

The  chloroform  should  have  been  administered  with  such  an 
understanding,  as  shall  leave  the  surgeon  free  to  do  much  or 
nothing,  as  he  finds  the  result  of  narcotism  may  teach :  and  if  it 
turn  out  favorable,  the  adjustment  of  the  limb  may  take  place  at 
once  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  lying  on  the  sound 
side,  the  surgeon  lets  an  assistant  grasp  the  pelvis  firmly,  while  he, 
hj  one  or  two  jerks,  flexes  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.'  The  adhesions 
yield  with  a  peculiar  short  rending  sound,  and  the  movements  of 
the  limb  become  free.  It  is  wise,  however,  also  to  extend  the 
joint,  a  process  which  requires  no  force,  unless  a  fibrous  band 
remain  unbroken  by  the  flexion,  and  then  it  is  necessary  that  this 
he  ruptured,  since  otherwise  the  operation  will  have  failed  in  its 
great  desideratum;  viz.,  procuring  a  straight  limb. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  consulted,  concerning  a  patient 
who  had  slowly  run  through  all  the  stages  of  morbus  coxeg,  suffer- 
ing much  from  starting  pains,  exhausted  greatly  by  abscesses,  and 
at  last  recovering  painfully,  with  a  distorted  and  shrivelled  limb. 
The  considerations  in  such  a  case  regarding  operative  interference, 
become  more  grave  and  difficult,  because  it  involves  an  amount  of 
interference  with  parts  which  may  be  too  much  altered  to  submit 
patiently  to  disturbance.  The  question  of  operative  measures  or 
no,  resolves  itself  into  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  patient 
at  the  time,  the  state  in  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  placed, 

'  In  dealing  with  a  child,  even  with  a  girl  or  lad  of  slight  build,  the  surgeon  will 
have  power  sufficiently  to  fix  the  pelvis  with  one  hand  himself. 
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and  tlie  amount  of  risk  incurred  in  tlie  process,  Tlie  distortion, 
viz.,  adduction  of  the  thigli,  wliicli  produces  tilting  of  the  pelvis, 
and  apparent  shortening  of  the  limb,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
annul  the  power  of  walking:  but  when  this  is  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  flexion,  the  patient  is  in  a  very  pitiable  condi- 
tion, and  when  the  bend  is  considerable,  locomotion  becomes  barely 
possible.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  carefully  to  consider 
the  probable  benefit  to  be  gained,  and  the  risk  run  by  any  operation. 
If  the  head  of  the  femur,  having  been  dislocated  during  the  dis- 
ease, now  lies  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  it  will  have  contracted  certain 
adhesions,  and  the  muscles  will  have  adapted  themselves  to  their 
new  length  and  posture.  The  position  of  the  thigh  being  usually, 
in  such  cases,  one  of  considerable  flexion,  the  limb  is  almost  worse 
than  useless,  and  very  considerable  efforts  may  justifiably  be  made 
to  change  this  posture,  to  straighten  and  even  to  bring  down  the 
thigh.  Such  treatment  may  be  undertaken  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, because  we  have  not  in  such  cases  to  do  with  a  joint,  nor 
with  a  bone  impacted  in  an  unyielding  socket,  but  simply  with  one 
lying  among  fibrous  adhesions.  A  very  probable  conclusion  may 
be  arrived  at  regarding  the  firmness  and  toughness  of  these  bonds, 
as  well  as  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  muscular  contracture,  by 
considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  disease  lasted,  and 
the  period  elapsed  since  the  deformity  was  established.  No  deci- 
sion as  to  mode  of  procedure  should,  however,  be  determined  upon 
until  chloroform  having  been  administered, 'the  amount  of  easy  and 
of  forced  mobility  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  condition  of  muscles 
examined.  It  will  usually  be  necessary  to  perform  myotomy  upon 
the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginae  femoris  on  the  one  side  of  the 
limb,  and  occasionally  upon  the  adductor  mass  on  the  other,  also 
upon  the  rectus  femoris.  Such  wholesale  division  of  muscles  ap- 
pears a  formidable  undertaking,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality;  and  as 
Mr,  Canton  advises,  we  may,  by  keeping  the  tenotome  close  to  the 
pubic  bones,  avoid  dividing  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves  with 
the  adductors,^  The  limb  should  not  be  straightened  at  once,  but 
should  be  left  until  the  wounds  have  healed.  In  from  three  to 
five  days,  the  patient  is  again  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
chloroform ;  the  limb  is  to  be  first  flexed,  and  then  extended,  then 

'  I  may  refer  to  a  case  of  Mr.  Canton's,  in  which  he  divided  the  muscles  above 
enumerated.     Lancet,  November  29,  1858. 
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dragged  downwards,  until  its  lengtli  be  as  nearly  equal  to  tlie 
otlier  as  can  be  managed  without  tlie  application  of  an  injudicious 
amount  of  power.  Cold  is  to  be  applied  to  the  part ;  but  the  limb 
may  be  put  up  straight,  as  we  have  not  now  a  joint  to  deal  with,  I 
should  recommend  a  Desault's  splint,  provided  with  pulleys,  as 
described  at  p.  252,  so  that  in  from  three  days  to  a  week  extension 
may  be  employed. 

But  if  the  head  of  the  bone  be  not  dislocated,  and  if  the  disease 
have  been  of  the  slow  wearing  nature  just  described,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  otherwise  than  that  much  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  shape,  both  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  acetabulum, 
and  that  the  new  material  which  has  formed  is  tous-h  and  hard. 

O 

Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  woodcut  at  p.  360,  and  observe  the  oval 
or  almost  trilateral  form  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  has 
assumed,  and  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which  it  fits  the  new  por- 
tion of  cavity  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  this  patient,  having  recovered  from  all  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, and  suffering  merely  from  the  deformity  left  behind,  had  been 
subjected  to  powerful  flexion,  rotation,  and  other  such  movements, 
the  bones  must  have  been  severely  injured,  and  a  new,  very  pro- 
bably a  fatal  inflammation  would  have  been  lighted  up.  We  have 
no  possible  means  during  life  of  forming  a  conclusion  on  the  ab- 
normal shape  of  the  new  articular  surfaces,  after  many  abscesses 
have  been  produced  by  a  chronic  joint  inflammation,  but  we  may 
very  generally  conclude  that  they  have  lost  their  circularity  and 
perfect  adaptation.  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  any  violent  efforts  at 
movement  are  unscientific  and  unsurgical,  leading  never  to  good, 
and  often  to  evil  results.  It  will  not  be  always  wise,  even  in  a 
deformity  with  the  above  history,  to  express  a  decided  prognosis 
before  giving  chloroform.  When  the  ansesthesic  has  had  full  effect, 
attempts  at  movement  may  be  made  of  such  strength  as  would,  in 
the  cases  first  mentioned,  be  successful,  and  if  no  mobility  be  pro- 
duced greater  violence  is  not  to  be  applied. 

A  hip-joint  disease  which  has  been  treated  by  any  method, 
Avhethcr  M.  Bonnet's,  Dr.  Bauer's,  or  Heine's,  which  keeps  the 
limb  in  a  direction  jDarallel  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  body,  will 
prevent  that  extreme  distortion  (by  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the 
abdomen)  which  forbids  the  foot  coming  to  the  ground.  The  de- 
formity left  after  such  treatment  is  adduction,  with  some  rotation 
inwards,  and  apparent  shortening  of  the  thigh,  the  latter  being 
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j)rocluced  by  pelvic  malposition.'  Now,  tliis  condition  produces 
an  amount  of  lameness  wliich,  altliougli  distressing,  is  supportable, 
and  does  not  prevent  locomotion  to  an  extent  wbicb  would  justify 
any  interference  so  dangerous  and  so  little  satisfactory  as  that 
above  described. 

On  the  otlier  band,  if  the  limb  be  permanently  fixed  by  false 
anchylosis,  and  contracture  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk,  the  life  of 
the  patient  becomes  so  little  enjoyable  that  he  may  be  willing  to 
undergo,  and  we  should  be  justified  in  nndertaking,  any  procedure 
whereby  a  reasonable  chance  of  changing  such  condition  for  the 
better  might  be  offered,  and  but  little  risk  of  life,  or  of  making  his 
situation  still  worse,  were  incurred.  It  only  remains  to  choose  that 
plan  which  best  fulfils  these  conditions.  Violent  flexion  and  ex- 
tension are,  from  the  considerations  detailed  above,  impracticable 
and  worse  than  useless.  Slow  extension  offers  a  far  better  chance 
of  amelioration,  combined  or  not  with  myotomy,  according  to  the 
amount  and  duration  of  distortion. 

Lorinser,  of  Vienna,^  objects  to  tenotomy,  and  apparently  on  the 
grounds  founded  upon  its  effects  if  mechanical  stretching  be  under- 
taken immediately  after  the  operation,  and  also  upon  its  uselessness. 
On  this  latter  point  (particularly  in  the  case  of  children)  I  must 
quite  differ  from  him;  it  is  true  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  divide 
all  contractured  muscles,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  accessible 
ones  should  not  be  cut.  The  psoas  and  iliacus,  which  we  cannot 
reach,  do  not,  I  believe,  play  the  chief  part  in  hip-contractions ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  contracture  is  secondary,  produced  by,  and  not 
producing,  malposture.  However,  urged  by  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, Lorinser  constructed,  both  for  the  hip  and  knee-joint,  a  machine 
which,  in  some  parts  like  Louvrier's,  is  in  others  more  complicated, 
and  has  many  useful  additions;  moreover,  he  does  not  desire  the 
sudden  violence,  used  by  Louvrier,  to  tear  or  break  all  resistant 
structures.  We  cannot  here  describe  the  apparatus ;  it  will  suflS.ce 
to  say  that  Lorinser  hit  upon  the  clever  idea  of  reversing  the  mode 
ordinarily  in  practice,  which  was  to  make  the  pelvis  and  trunk  the 

'  My  belief  is  that  even  these  last  defonnities  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  very 
much  diminished  or  prevented  by  the  use  of  extension,  as  described  at  p.  325. 
In  none  of  the  cases  thus  treated  has  distortion  arisen,  and  in  those  in  which  it 
was  already  present  it  yielded  markedly  to  the  tractile  force. 

2  "Die  Behandlung  und  Heilung  der  Contractureu  im  Knie  and  Hilftgelenke." 
Wien,  1849,  p.  47  et  seq. 
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fixed  point,  and  to  straighten  the  thigh  upon  them.  He  fixed  the 
limb,  and  used  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  portion  of  his  power. 
The  patient  lying  on  the  back,  upon  a  flat,  hard  bed,  has  the  thigh 
in  its  ordinary  attitude  fixed  into  an  angular  splint.  When  the 
angle  of  the  splint  is  depressed,  the  pelvis  rises  into  a  more  per- 
pendicular position,  the  loins  become  arched  (p.  305).  But  such 
posture  cannot  long  be  borne,  and  after  some  hours  the  lumbar 
region  becomes  flatter,  the  pelvis  more  horizontal — that  is,  since 
the  thigh  is  fixed,  the  hip-joint  becomes  straighter.  Hinges  in  the 
bedstead  afford  means  of  depressing  the  shoulders ;  a  screw,  of 
raising  the  pelvis ;  so  that,  were  it  desirable,  the  whole  figure  might 
be  arched  backwards. 

The  radical  defect  in  this  very  clever  invention  is,  that  it  is  so 
terribly  mechanical,  treating  patients  like  so  many  insensible  pieces 
of  metal,  to  be  rolled  out,  or  squeezed  into  dififerent  shapes;  and 
as  the  confinement  upon  this  Procrustean  bed  is  to  continue  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  there  are  but  few  persons  who  can  bear  the  treat- 
ment ;  indeed  Lorinser  acknowledges  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  not  be  too  thoroughly  worn  out,  to  permit  him 
to  sit  up  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  day.  I  have  treated  two 
cases  of  hip  contracture  with  my  extending  splint,  which  does  not 
confine  the  patient  to  any  attitude,  and  have  in  each  case  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  the  thigh.  The  contractures  were  neither  very 
considerable  nor  old,  but  from  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  deformity 
yielded,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  very  much  may  be  effected  by  this 
splint,  particularly  as,  by  using  a  number  of  accumulators,  the 
power  is  virtually  unlimited.' 

The  amount  and  mode  of  surgical  interference  with  a  falsely- 
anchylosed  hnee-joint  that  may  be  either  justifiable  or  valuable,  is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  importance — one  that  it  behooves  us  to  examine 
with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  point  for  the  sur- 
geon's attention  is,  as  in  the  last  instance,  to  make  a  mental  com- 
parison between  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  and  the 
state  in  which  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  be  placed  by  the  opera- 

'  A  great  defect  in  all  instruments  adjusted  by  screws,  ratchets,  levers,  and  the 
other  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances,  is  that  when  the  position  is  altered,  there 
is  for  a  time  some  painful  stretching;  then  the  muscles  rally,  and  acquire  force  for 
renewed  resistance  at  the  next  alteration.  Tlie  constant,  yet  never  unyielding, 
force  of  the  spring  overcomes  all  such  action  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and  very 
much  (quicker. 
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tion:  tlien  he  must  calculate  the  amount  of  danger  to  life  or  limb; 
and  conclude  whether  the  gain  be  worth  the  risk. 

The  first  point,  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time,  is  very 
various,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  deformity.  When  the 
knee  is  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  the  person  can  walk  with  con- 
siderable ease  by  means  of  a  shoe  thicker  in  the  sole  than  the 
other,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  joint  is  bent.  There  is, 
however,  a  degree  of  flexion  which  renders  locomotion  difficult  and 
inelegant.  An  angle  as  small,  and  ci  fortiori  smaller,  than  185°  has 
this  efi'ect ;  combined  with  such  flexion  as  this,  there  is  usually  a 
twist  outwards  of  the  tibia  (rotation),  and  frequently  the  knee  is 
bowed  inwards  (abduction  of  the  leg).  These  latter,  which  are  of 
secondary  import,  will  be  noticed  presently.  Now,  a  young  person 
whose  knee  is  anchylosed  at  an  angle  of  135°  or  less,  is  generally 
very  lame;  a  shoe,  or  a  stilt  six  inches  high,  may  be  scarcely  enough 
to  equalize  the  limbs.  In  order  to  walk  at  all,  for  which  purpose 
the  leg  must  approach  the  perpendicular,  the  thigh  must  be  bent 
on  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  the  body  inclined  so  far  over  to  the 
diseased  side  that  the  whole  figure  is  twisted,  and  will  probably 
become  permanently  crooked.  The  power  of  healthful  exercise 
and  enjoyment  is  thus  so  much  diminished  that  strength  fails  and 
life  becomes  miserable.  Moreover,  if  the  person  have  not  yet 
attained  maturity  of  growth,  the  angle  of  flexure  constantly  dimin- 
ishes, either  from  some  law  of  growth  in  the  joint  ends,  or  from  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  weight  of  the  body.^ 

The  second  point,  the  state  in  which  the  patient  can  reasonably 
hope  to  be  placed  by  the  operation,  depends  on  several  circum- 
stances— the  age  of  the  person,  the  particular  malady  which  pro- 
duced the  anchylosis,  the  more  or  less  chronic  form  of  that  disease, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  joint  has  been  fixed.  It 
is  scarcely  desirable  to  enter  into  the  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal reasons  which  render  any  operation  a  more  hopeful  procedure 
in  youth  than  in  age;  it  is  only  necessary  that  such  condition  of 
success,  or  the  reverse,  should  be  mentioned.  "We  have  seen,  in 
several  previous  chapters,  that  inflammation  beginning  in  the 
synovial  tissues  spreads  to  the  bones,  and  vice  versa ;  and  that  by 
disease  following  either  mode  of  commencement,  the  cartilage,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  the  underlying  bone  tissue,  may  be  destroyed. 

1  I  have  seen  tliis  in  every  case  in  which,  false  anchylosis  being  established  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  year,  I  had  opportunities  of  vratching  the  cases  afterwards. 
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"\Ye  liave,  therefore,  not  now  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  the 
malaclj,  but  should  endeavor  to  discover  if  the  articular  surface 
have  probably  undergone  any  considerable  amount  of  change.  If 
we  find  that  sensible  portions  of  dead  bone  came  away  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease;  or  that  the  articulation  became  easily  mova- 
ble in  abnormal  directions,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  form 
of  the  joint-end  has  undergone  much  change ;  and  such  inference 
will  be  aided,  if  we  discover,  by  the  history  from  the  medical  at- 
tendant, that  the  malady  was  in  the  beginning  one  of  those  slow 
diseases  of  the  epiphysis  in  process  of  ossification. 

The  more  or  less  chronic  form  of  disease  whereby  the  anchylo- 
sis was  produced,  and  the  duration  of  its  existence,  are  of  very 
great  importance,  as  having  reference  to  the  toughness  and  unyield- 
ing, or  to  the  more  or  less  flexible,  condition  of  the  tissues.  A 
chronic  inflammation,  which  takes  time  to  form  its  new  productions, 
nearly  always  makes  them  in  the  end  tough  and  hard.  Moreover, 
an  anchylosis  resulting  from  a  chronic  malady  is  generally  spread 
over  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the  joint-surface,  and  in  valves  much 
peri-articular  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  an  acute,  or  even  a  sub- 
acute, inflammation,  following  perhaps  an  accident,  is  too  rapid  for 
the  production  of  strong,  tough  fibro-cartilaginous  growths ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  forms  a  far  less  firm  sort  of  areolar  tissue ;  and  when 
any  union  between  the  bones  results  from  such  an  inflammation,  it 
is  very  rarely  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  joint-surface. 
Closely  connected  with  the  last  of  the  three  circumstances  offered 
for  consideration,  is  the  question  we  examined  at  p.  375,  namely, 
the  unwisdom,  when  an  inflammation  has  ceased,  of  permitting  the 
anchylosing  material  to  become  hard  and  unyielding.  It  is  evident 
that  the  more  chronic  be  the  malady,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
prevent  snch  an  occurrence,  because  the  new  tissue  is  spread  over 
a  much  larger  surface. 

Yet  there  are  cases  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  find  a  period  in  which  such  means  could  be  fairly 
resorted  to,  or  the  case  comes  to  us  already  anchylosed.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  there  is  no  fixed  point  of  time  at  which 
this  process  either  begins  or  ceases ;  it  is  a  gradual  consolidation  of 
the  parts,  a  filling  up  and  cicatrization  of  the  cavity.  Now,  the 
earlier  we  can  procure  some  motion,  the  more  hope  may  we  give 
the  patient  that  mobility  Avill  be  preserved.  The  duration  of  the 
anchylosis  is  not  to  be  calculated  from  the  time  when  the  disease 
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first  commenced,  but  from  the  point  when  the  tissues  began  first  to 
solidify.  This  can  usually  be  ascertained,  even  from  a  past  history, 
as  the  period  when  pain  ceased,  swelling  did  not  increase,  sinuses 
closed  and  the  health  began  to  improve.  The  longer  the  interval 
which  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  this  occurrence,  the  longer 
time  must  be  spent  in  endeavoring  to  restore  mobility,  and  the  less, 
cseteris  parihus,  shall  we  be  able  to  accomplish. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  to  be  content 
with  inferences  drawn  from  past  events.  We  may  give  chloroform, 
and  examine  into  the  more  or  less  flexible  or  inflexible  condition 
of  parts,  with,  if  it  be  expedient,  the  express  understanding  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  change,  even  in  the  position  of  the  limb, 
unless  it  appear  safe  and  feasible.  After  stiffness  has  lasted  some 
months  or  years,  depending,  more  or  less,  upon  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  chronicity  of  the  disease,  and  if  we  find  that  during 
such  lapse  of  time  very  hard  inflexible  tissue  unite  the  bones,  we 
cannot  expect  to  procure  any  permanent  mobility.  At  first,  after 
breaking  up  the  anchylosis,  we  can  by  the  means  of  the  various 
machines  invented  for  the  purpose,  continue  a  capability  of  passive 
motion ;  perhaps,  while  no  weight  is  placed  upon,  or  other  action 
is  going  on  in  the  limb,  a  slight  power  of  actively  moving  it  may 
be  preserved  ;  but  if  the  machinery  action  be  discontinued  for  even 
a  short  period,  sometimes  even  in  spite  of  its  constant  use,  the  joint 
gets  stifier  and  stiffer,  until  it  is  set  fast  again.  Occasionally  there 
occurs  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  we  do  not  form  our  prognosis 
on  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  certain  that  when  the  tissues  have 
had  time  to  form  a  tough  fibro-cartilaginous  bond,  extending  over 
the  whole  joint  surface,  the  surgeon  should  not  give  his  patient 
hopes  of  regaining  a  movable  joint  by  breaking  it  through.  Thus, 
we  must  return  to  our  original  questions  regarding  the  condition  of 
knee-joint  (p.  392),  justifying  surgical  interference,  and  answer  them 
thus — that  if  the  limb  be  in  such  posture  as  to  permit  tolerable 
locomotion,  it  is  wrong  to  break  down  an  anchylosis  large,  old,  and 
inveterate  enough  to  require  more  than  a  moderate  exertion  of 
force  ;  that  if  the  limb  be  in  a  position  which  renders  locomotion 
hardly  tolerable,  it  is  justifiable  to  use  a  great  amount  of  force  to 
break  down  the  anchylosis,  and  restore  the  limb  to  a  fair  position. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  use  of  considerable  force  is  justifi- 
able for  the  reduction  of  a  malposture  of  the  knee-joint,  but  unjusti- 
fiable for  the  re-establishment  of  mobility  in  a  joint  already  in  a 
good  position. 
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Having  decided  these  questions  affirmatively  in  any  especial 
case,  according  to  tlie  principles  above  defined,  the  surgeon  must 
next  consider  wlietlier  lie  will  operate  after  Dieffenbacli's  and  Lan- 
genbeck's  method,  by  mere  force,  or  whether  he  will  cut  some  of 
the  tendons  and  thereby  facilitate  the  reduction.  In  determining 
this  point  he  must  especially  consider  the  other  deformities  which 
are  nearl}^  always  combined  with  flexion,  namely,  rotation  and 
abduction  of  the  tibia.  This  condition  is,  as  M.  Bonnet  very  pro- 
perly observes,  impossible  in  a  straight  position  of  the  knee,  while 
the  articular  surfaces  retain  their  normal  form ;  but  when  the  joint 
is  slightly  bent  they  become  possible  even  during  perfect  health. 
Rotation  outwards  is  produced  by  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris  muscle, 
its  antagonist  being  the  popliteus.  The  position  and  value  of  the 
former  muscle,  or  rather  of  its  fascial  attachments  at  the  leg,  must 
be  borne  in  mind :  the  outer  part  of  the  fascia  lata  descends  upon 
the  leg,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  a  like  structure  invest- 
ing the  muscles  of  that  part ;  but  a  portion  of  it  near  its  middle  is 
inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula  by  an  especially  strong  band  of 
fibres,  which  represents,  in  fact,  a  tendon  prolonging  the  action  of 
the  muscle  to  that  point,  and  enabling  it  to  produce  the  above- 
named  action;  moreover,  be  it  observed,  that  when  the  knee  is 
straight  this  mode  of  attachment  causes  the  muscle  to  aid  in  keep- 
ing up  this  posture,  but  when  the  joint  is  bent  the  muscular  con- 
traction assists  in  the  flexion.  The  tensor  vagiuje  femoris  is  not 
itself  interested  in  knee-joint  disease ;  but  let  the  position  of  this 
band  of  fascia  immediately  overlying  the  subsynovial  tissue  be 
remembered,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  an  inflammation  of 
the  parts  about  the  joint  must  involve  that  structure,  producing,  as 
is  always  the  result  of  facial  inflammation,  very  considerable  and 
firm- contracture.  Hence,  as  said  above,  in  neaidy  alb  cases  after  a 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  flexion  is  combined  with  outward  rotation. 
The  abduction  of  the  tibia  is  produced  by  the  same  cause,  added 
to  contraction  of  the  biceps  tendon.  Now,  in  deciding  upon  the 
course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  a  case  combining  all  these 
three  distortions,  the  two  minor  ones  must  not  be  neglected,  for  it 
assuredly  happens  that  if  we  straighten  a  joint  so  deformed  by 
mere  force,  the  outward  rotation  and  abduction  will  be  increased. 
One  other  point  must  be  noticed,  viz.,  the  amount  of  firmness  with 
which  the  patella  is  fixed  to  one  or  the  other  condyles  of  the  femur. 
Tins  bone  is  generally  attached  much  more  firmly  than  the  tibia 
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to  the  femur  (in.  false  anchylosis),  indeed  is  sometimes  truly  ancliy- 
losed,  while  the  adhesions  of  the  latter  remain  fibrous.  The  usual 
point  of  junction  is  on  the  outer  condyle,  and  sometimes  so  low 
down  that  the  tibia  cannot  be  raised  without  destroying  the  union, 
an  impossible  event  if  the  attachment  be  bony.  In  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, application  of  undue  force  may  produce  dislocation  of 
the  tibia  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  condition  of  this  bone  will 
be  best  ascertained  while  the  action  of  chloroform  prevents  any 
voluntary  or  emotional  muscular  contraction — when  pressure  upon 
its  upper  or  lower  margin  will,  unless  the  union  be  firm,  j^roduce 
some  slight  elevation  of  its  opposite  edge. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  simple  anchylosis,  in  a  flexed  posture, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  deformity,  or  by  very  firm  adhesion 
of  the  patella,  having  been  diagnosed,  forcible  rupture  of  the  false 
anchylosis  has  been  decided  on.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
procedure,  as  practised  formerly  by  Dieffenbach,  and  now  become 
a  recognized  treatment  for  anchylosed  limbs,  although  the  princi- 
ples insisted  on  by  the  originator  of  the  method  are  frequently  not 
sufficiently  followed  out. 

The  counsel  ofifered  at  p.  385,  regarding  the  value  of  first  causing 
that  movement  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  posture  to  be  estab- 
lished, is  to  be  more  strictly  enforced  in  this  large  joint,  especially 
if  the  anchylosis  be  firm.  Moreover  it  is  necessary  that  during  all 
the  movements,  and  more  particularly  during  the  act  of  straight- 
ening, considerable  extension  -be  kept  upon  the  limb  to  prevent 
dislocation ;  for  this  purpose  the  surgeon  places  one  hand  in  the 
popliteal  space,  at  the  back  of  the  tibial  condyles,  dragging  them 
forward,  or  if  much  force  is  to  be  used,  the  forearm  close  to  his 
elbow  will  give  more  power  in  preventing  dislocation  of  that  bone 
backward.  During  the  operation  an  assistant  must  grasp  the  thigh 
just  above  the  knee  and  make  powerful  counter-extension.  The 
patient  may  be  placed  on  the  back,  or  if  much  resistance  be  ex- 
pected, he  may  lie  on  the  face  with  the  front  of  the  thigh  reposing 
on  and  supported  by  the  table. 

In  every  case  in  which  much  deformity  is  to  be  overcome,  in 
which  the  above-described  secondary  deformities  exist,  and  always 
in  children,  contractured  tendons  and  fascia  are  to  be  divided.  In 
the  position  of  flexion,  these  are  the  hamstring  muscles  and  the 
fascia  lata,  on  the  outer  side,  particularly  that  portion  which  is 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.     The  operation,  always  to  be 
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performed  some  claj^s  before  the  extending  force  is  to  be  used,  is 
thus  conducted.  Tlie  knife  should,  both,  on  the  inner  and  outer 
side,  be  passed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  part  to  be  severed,  and 
the  division  take  place  towards  the  surface.  The  parts  at  the  inner 
side  may  best  be  reached  from  the  popliteal  space ;  the  skin,  being- 
drawn  inward  as  much  as  possible,  is,  with  the  fascia,  punctured 
by  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome,  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
muscle ;  a  blunt-pointed  instrument  can  then  easily  be  made  to 
glide  along  the  outer  and  deep  portion  of  the  tendon,  with  its  flat 
surface  towards  that  structure,  until  the  end  of  the  instrument  be 
felt  by  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  touch  the  deep  surface  of  the 
skin  anterior  and  inside  the  tendons ;  a  movement  of  the  knife- 
handle  will  then  sever  those  parts.  The  proximity  of  the  popliteal 
nerve  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  renders  it  necessary  to  be  more 
careful  in  dividing  that  structure.  The  usual  method  is  to  draw 
the  skin  outward  and  to  puncture  it  between  the  nerve  and  tendon. 
This  makes  but  a  very  short  subcutaneous  channel ;  moreover,  if 
it  be  likewise  necessary  to  divide  the  fascia  lata,  it  can  hardly  be 
effected  from  this  point.  The  method  of  Bonnet  is,  therefore,  pre- 
ferable ;  it  is  thus  performed  on  the  right  leg :  The  surgeon, 
placing  his  left  forefinger  on  the  inside  of  the  biceps  tendon,  will, 
except  in  a  very  fat  person,  be  able  to  feel  the  projection  caused  by 
the  popliteal  nerve ;  and  can  even,  by  a  little  pressure,  insinuate 
the  tip  of  his  finger  between  the  two  structures.  The  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  is  laid  upon  the  thigh  about  two  inches  above  the 
outer  condyle,  and  draws  the  skin  backward  at  a  point  opposite 
the  forefino-er  of  the  left  hand,  and  about  three  inches  in  front  of  it 
the  sharp-pointed  tenotome  penetrates  the  skin  and  fascia ;  a  blunt- 
pointed  instrument, ,  with  a  long  rounded  portion,  and  but  a  short 
cutting  blade,  is  substituted,  and  easily  glides  along  the  deep  aspect 
of  the  fascia  with  its  edge  upwards,  till  it  impinges  on  the  skin 
over  which  the  left  forefinger  lies.  The  biceps  tendon  is  then 
partly  to  be  pressed  against  the  sharp  edge  turned  towards  it, 
partly  divided  by  movements  of  the  blade  itself.  The  breadth  of 
the  fascia  from  the  muscle  to  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  external 
wound,  is  to  be  severed  in  withdrawing  the  knife.  No  attemj^t,  as 
already  has  been  said,  is  to  be  made  to  straighten  the  limb  until 
the  external  wounds  have  soundly  healed.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  regarding  the  mode  of  procedure  advantageously  to  be  adopted 
in  cases  of  very  firm,  even  true  anchylosis,  at  an  inconvenient 
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angle;  occurring  in  impnlDic  persons.  In  some  cases  of  this  sort  a 
weclge-sliaped  slice  has  been  excised  from  between  the  tibia  and 
femur  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  straightening  of  the  limb.  Such 
operations  may,  in  certain  instances,  be  justifiably  performed  upon 
an  adult ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  necessary  in  a  person 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  which  has 
not  yet  united,  should  be  in  such  cases  broken  through,  and  the 
leg  be  brought  into  the  same  line  with  the  thigh.  The  upper 
truncated  end  of  the  diaphj^sis  will  then  rest  against  the  angular 
edge  of  the  epiphysal  end,  and  the  limb  will  only  be  shortened  by 
little  more  than  an  inch.  I  have  never  seen  any  evil  result  follow 
such  practice ;  the  parts  unite  firmly  and  well ;  the  patient  gains  a 
useful  although  a  stiff  limb.  The  angle  of  anchylosis  must  be 
very  acute  to  cause  this  operation  to  endanger  permeability  of  the 
popliteal  artery;  but  it  is  wdse  to  place  the  splint  (which  should 
be  applied  at  once)  at  the  side,  not  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  to 
avoid  causing  any  pressure  by  the  bandage,  or  otherwise,  over  the 
artery. 

Dr.  Max.  Langenbeck,^  of  Hanover,  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet,  concerning  the  forcible  fracture  of  true  anchylosis  at  the 
knee-joint,  relating  certain  cases  Avherein  its  success  was  undoubted. 
In  other  hands  the  procedure  has  proved  less  fortunate,  fie  speaks 
of  insuring  the  place  of  fracture  by  pressure  wdth  the  hands ;  but 
this  seems  extremely  likely  to  fail.  Lorinser^  employs  a  splint 
inclosing  thigh  and  leg  with  a  hinge  at  the  knee,  and  a  screw  so 
adapted  that  the  angle  can  be  gradually  obliterated.  The  limb 
fixed  in  its  abnormal  posture  into  this  splint  is  gradually  screwed 
to  a  straight  position.  The  proceeding  is  both  painful  and  weari- 
some, but  is  certainl}^  very  powerful,  and  will  cause  contractures  to 
yield  that  could  hardly  be  otherwise  overcome.  He  affirms  that 
true  anchylosis  of  the  j^atella  is  no  obstacle  to  his  treatment,  as  in 
certain  cases  he  succeeded  in  straightening  the  joint,  the  union  be- 
tween patella  and  femur  still  continuing.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  cases  of  recent  contracture,  if  it  be  not  thought  desirable  to  use 
forcible  straightening,  my  extending  splint  will  be  found  very  effi- 
cacious in  overcoming  the  deformity. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anchylosis  following  a  chronic  disease  has 
been  so  firm  that  we  cannot  hope  to  restore  much  mobility,  the 

'  "  Ueber  gewaltsame  Streckung  der  Kniecoiitracturen,"  &c.,  1858. 
2  Op.  cit.,  p.  6  et  seq. 
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joint;  after  forcible  rupture  of  the  fibrous  bondS;  slioulcl  be  kept 
in  tliat  position  wbicli  we  wisb  it  to  retain.'  But  after  breaking- 
clown  a  sligliter  union,  wlien  we  are  justified  in  endeavoring  to 
procure  mobility,  tlie  after  treatment,  except  in  tlie  case  of  tire 
fingers,  is  tbe  same  for  all  joints. 

Before  sucli  an  operation  is  undertaken,  a  gutta-percha,  leather, 
or  pasteboard  splint  is  to  be  moulded  on  the  limb,  in  the  abnormal 
position,  whatever  it  may  be.  AYhen  the  joint  has  been  straight- 
ened, or  rendered  mobile,  the  limb  is  to  be  bandaged  into  this  splint, 
therefore  in  the  posture  it  had  assumed  before  any  attempt  at  change 
had  been  made.  Cold  lotions,  or,  if  much  force  have  been  used, 
ice  is  to  be '  applied ;  if  inflammation  come  on,  some  active  treat- 
ment—leeches or  the  cupping-glass,  diuretics  or  febrifuges,  accord- 
ing to  the  systemic  power,  may  be  employed.  After  three  days, 
if  no  inflammatory  attack  have  supervened,  or  after  such  action 
have  been  subdued,  passive  motion  (except  in  rupture  of  the  tibial 
epiph3'sis)  is  to  be  gently  and  carefully  commenced.  Yarious 
machines  for  facilitating  this  latter  action  have  been  invented,  and 
are  used  with  more  or  less  benefit.  M.  Bonnet  has  invented,  and 
Mr.  Bigg,  the  ingenious  mechanist  of  Leicester  Square,  has  adapted, 
for  the  knee-joint,  a  splint  with  a  hinge,  to  the  tibial  part  of  which 
a  lever  is  adapted,  whereby  the  patient  can,  by  his  own  manual 
force,  alternately  bend  and  straighten  the  joint.  M.  Bonnet  also 
used  a  rope,  passing  from  the  patient's  hand,  through  a  pulley,  to 
the  ankle,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  patient  to  produce  exten- 
sion. I  have  somewhat  changed  this  mechanism  by  using  the 
splint  described  and  figured  at  p.  377,  allowing  the  India-rubber 
to  act  as  the  extending  force,  the  rope  passing  through  two  pulleys 
to  be  the  flexing  power.  Such  little  variations,  however,  are  of 
secondary  import ;  surgical  skill,  which  always  connotes  a  certain 
mechanical  ingenuity,  will  adapt  the  proper  mechanism  to  each 
case.  The  essential  point  is  so  to  manage  that  the  patient  applies 
sufiicient  movement  to  establish  permanent  mobilit}^,  but  not  enough 
to  set  up  new  inflammation. 

Cases  of  this  Disease. 

Case  LIX. — Mrs.  Williams,  aged  43,  charwoman,  came  to  me  ou  July 

29th,  1859,  in  consequence  of  her  left  elbow  having  become  bent  and  useless. 

She  stated,  that  rather  more  than  seven  months  ago  she  fell  down  and 

'  After  rupture  of  the  epiphysal  junction,  as  above  mentioned,  the  limb  should 
be  put  ou  a  straight  splint. 
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sprained  her  arm :  the  elbow  swelled,  and  was  very  painful.  She  went  to 
King's  College  as  an  out-patient,  was  leeched,  and  then  blistered,  several 
times;  that  the  arm  was  put  on  a  bent  splint ;  ultimately  the  pain  ceased  ; 
the  splint  was  left  off,  but  she  cannot  get  the  arm  straight,  nor  can  she 
bend  it  beyond  its  ordinary  position,  except  to  a  very  slight  degree.  (She 
probably  had  acute  synovitis.) 

The  arm,  which  is  flexed  at  about  a  right  angle,  can,  by  the  exercise  of 
some  little  force,  be  slightly  straightened  and  bent  out  of  its  present  posi- 
tion. The  joint  is  not  tender  to  pressure,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  thick- 
ening about  it.  The  biceps  resists  considerably ;  this  appears  an  effect 
rather  of  active  contraction,  voluntary  or  emotional.  I  had  chloroform 
administered,  and  on  examining  the  part,  while  she  was  unconscious,  found 
that  there  was  hardly  more  mobility  of  the  joint,  but  that  the  muscle  did 
not  check  it  to  any  degree  worthy  of  consideration.  An  exercise  of  no 
great  amount  of  force  sufficed  to  straighten  the  limb.  It  was  put  on  the 
bent  splint,  and  she  was  ordered  to  keep  the  bandage  wet  with  cold  water. 

Aug.  1st.  There  has  been  no  inflammation,  and  but  very  little  pain,  which 
is  occasional  only,  and  in  short  spasms.  Splint  removed ;  passive  motion 
which  caused  very  slight  pain  was  employed,  and  the  limb  bandaged  on  a 
splint  nearly  straight. 

Tth.  Passive  motion  again  employed  by  one  of  my  dressers,  and  the  arm 
replaced  on  a  perfectly  straight  splint. 

15th.  She  has-been  twice  subject  to  passive  motion,  rubbing,  and  alter- 
nate application  of  straight  and  bent  splints.  A  gutta-percha  splint  was 
given  her,  and  she  was  told  to  get  some  straps,  with  directions  to  use  pas- 
sive motion,  and  rubbing  herself  frequently  during  the  day,  and  to  strap 
on  the  splint  at  night. 

31st.  Came  to  be  discharged  from  care ;  she  has  been  employing  herself 
at  her  usual  work,  sparing  the  arm  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  she  has  now 
very  good  motion  ;  can  very  nearly  straighten  the  joint,  and  can  put  her 
hand  to  her  mouth,  and  says  her  arm  gets  strong. 

Case  LX. — Elizabeth  Jay,  aged  13,  was  brought  to  me  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital,  October  26th,  1859,  by  her  mother.  When  quite  a  young 
child  she  fell,  and,  as  her  mother  says,  broke  her  finger. 

The  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  flexed  in  the  first  phalangeal  joint  at 
so  acute  an  angle  that  the  end  of  the  finger  is  immovably  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  there  is  no  sign  of  any  former  fracture,  but  the  joint  is  thick- 
ened. The  mother  wished  the  finger  to  be  removed,  as  it  rendered  the  whole 
hand  useless.  On  examination,  I  found  there  was  false  anchylosis  of  the 
joint ;  the  flexors  were,  however,  so  tight,  that  to  endeavor  to  straighten 
the  finger  without  their  division  would  have  been  useless.  I  explained  the 
possibility  of  restoring  the  use  of  the  part,  and  passed  a  tenotome  under 
the  flexor  tendons,  divided  them  from  within  outwards,  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  phalanx,  and  bound  up  the  hand  without  straightening  the  finger. 

31st.  Straightened  the  finger  and  put  it  on  a  straight  splint. 

Nov.  4th.  Let  passive  motion  be  used,  and  put  the  finger  on  the  splint 
again. 

14th.  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted  of  frequently  using  passive  mo- 
tion. The  straight  splint  has  been  kept,  because  it  seemed  better  to  fore- 
stall any  possible  recurrence  of  retraction.     She  is  now  to  leave  off  the 

25 
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splint,  move  her  finger  about,  and  use  it  in  the  day,  but  to  bave  the  splint 
at  night  for  another  fortnight. 

Dec.  31st.  Saw  this  patient,  who  has  full  use  of  the  hand,  and  no  de- 
formity but  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  joint. 

Case  LXI. — John  L ,  aged  10,  had  suffered  when  five  and  a  half 

years  old  from  knee-joint  disease,  for  which  he  was  treated  in  Shropshire. 
The  knee  is  bent  at  an  angle  slightly  acute  ;  the  bones  are  in  their  proper 
position.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  malposition  that  I  was  consulted, 
February  Tth,  1859. 

There  is  some  slight  mobility  in  the  joint ;  it  can  be  flexed  a  little,  so 
little  that  the  movement  is  felt  rather  than  seen  ;  it  cannot  be  straightened 
in  the  least.  The  boy  is  healthy  and  strong,  but  walks  with  crutches. 
Chloi'oform  was  administered  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  it  was  then  possible  to 
attain  greater  mobility  of  the  joint;  it  was  found  that  the  patella  was  not 
anchylosed  by  bone  to  the  femur.  The  flexors  strongly  opposed  any  efforts 
to  straighten  the  limb;  the  biceps  was  chiefly  tense;  a  tenotome  was  passed 
in  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  tendon  divided  about  two  inches, 
or  a  little  more,  from  its  insertion  ;  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fascia  lata 
was  cut  through  from  the  same  puncture  and  without  removing  the  knife, 
and  the  tense  inner  hamstrings  were  also  divided. 

12th.  The  small  wounds  in  the  skin  having  soundly  healed,  chloroform 
was  again  administered.  When  fully  under  its  influence  the  patient  was 
turned  over  so  as  to  lie  upon  his  face,  the  front  of  the  thigh  lying  along 
on  the  table,  a  pillow  beneath  it.  Mr.  Harrison  held  the  thigh  firmly,  so 
as  to  exercise  counter-extension.  I  placed  my  left  hand  in  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  behind  the  tibial  condyles,  my  right  at  the  back  of  the  malleoli,  and 
sawing  simultaneously  upon  both  began  to  straighten  the  joint.  When  the 
limb  had  moved  through  a  certain  small  space  a  rather  sharp  breakage 
sound  was  heard,  followed  by  a  dull  rending,  and  the  joint  became  much 
straighter.  When  it  had  been  extended  to  about  a  right  angle  and  a  half, 
or  135°,  I  could  get  it  no  further.  Examination  showed  that  it  was  the 
firm  anchylosis  low  down  of  the  patella  which  prevented  further  straight- 
ening. A  little  consideration  induced  me  to  turn  the  patient  on  his  back, 
to  place  a  book  about  an  inch  thick  under  the  tibial  condyles,  and  to  direct 
my  coadjutor  to  make  firm,  but  not  violent,  traction  on  the  tibia  below. 
By  these  means  I  hoped  to  prevent  either  dislocation  of  the  tibia  back- 
wards, or  rupture  of  the  epiphysis,  while  I  was  pressing  the  knee  down- 
wards. The  parts  resisted  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  patella  yield,  and  of 
restoring  the  limb  to  a  perfectly  straight  position.  The  splint,  previously 
moulded  to  the  deformed  posture  of  the  limb,  was  applied,  and  the  patient 
taken  to  bed.     Ice-cold  water  to  be  applied  to  the  limb. 

15th.  The  boy  had  some,  but  by  no  means  severe,  pain  for  about  sixteen 
hours  after  the  operation.  I  took  off"  the  splint  and  moved  the  joint  a 
little  ;  some  pain  was  produced,  but  motion  was  not  carried  far — a  Liston's 
splint  with  a  screw  at  the  back. 

22d.  Much  more  movement  can  now  be  borne,  and  he  can  place  a  little 
weight  on  the  foot. 

August.  The  patient  had  very  fair  mobility  of  the  joint,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  are  daily  increasing  in  size;  he  walks  with  one  stick  only. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  EEMOYAL  OF  DISEASED  JOINTS. 

A. — On  the  Circumstances  ivliich  justify  Removal  of  a  Joint. — 
There  is  a  certain  state  and  period  of  joint-disease,  wliicli  not  only 
warrants  the  surgeon  to  recommend  removal  of  the  part,  but  which 
renders  any  other  course  unjustifiable.  The  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  call  for  operative  interference  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  manner.'  Removal  of  a  joint  may  be  called  for  : 
to  save  life  in  the  height  of  an  acute  disease ;  to  shorten  the  wear- 
ing processes  of  a  chronic  and  incurable  disease ;  to  rid  the  patient 
of  a  deformity  and  incumbrance. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  form  a  rapid 
decision,  and  to  act  upon  it.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  collateral 
considerations,  but  has  simply  to  judge:  Whether  the  system  will 
succumb  to  the  disease  before  the  part  can  be  restored?  and, 
whether  any  operation  will  place  the  patient  in  a  better  position  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  decided  according  to  the 
principles  of  general  surgery,  whose  consideration  hardly  conies 
within  our  scope.  The  amount  of  febrile  excitement  and  exhaustion 
must  be  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  power,  and  the  result  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  local  repair  necessary  before  the  violence 
of  the  irritation  will  be  subdued,  and  with  the  probability  of  so 
excited  a  system  performing  those  actions  at  all.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  few  local  surgical  -conditions  can  be  worse  than  a 
joint  acutely  suppurating,  the  cartilages  detached  from  the  inflamed 
bone,  the  deep  cavity  full  of  purulent  matter,  putrid,  or  on  the  verge 
of  putrefaction;  the  bone  cancelli  filling  themselves  with  pus,  the 
limb  swollen  by  acute  oedema,  the  patient  almost  prostrated  by  the 
pain.  The  general  condition  will  be  that  which  always  accompa- 
nies such  local  manifestations :  a  low  typhoid  fever,  ending  very 
probably  in  purulent  infection.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  early 

'  Malignant  and  sarcomatous  disease  are  not  noticed. 
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part  of  suppurating  synovitis,  free  incisions  into  the  joint  at  some 
depending  part  greatly  relieve  all  tlie  urgent  symptomS;  and  may 
save  the  limb.  Sucli  treatment  is  scarcely  successful  except  in  tlie 
commencement  of  tlie  disease;  its  value,  and  tlie  chance  it  may 
afford,  are  not  to  be  neglected;  if,  after  a  time,  the  oppression  of 
sj^stem  be  diminished,  we  may  postpone  the  consideration  of  ope- 
ration ;  and  if  ultimately  that  last  resource  must  be  resorted  to,  the 
patient  being  in  a  less  oppressed  state,  will  bear  the  operation  bet- 
ter. If  a  free  outlet  for  the  pus  do  not  speedily  relieve,  removal 
of  the  part  will  probably  be  the  only  hope ;  and  while  the  surgeon 
should  not  hurriedly  decide  to  sacrifice  the  limb,  neither  should 
he  postpone  his  decision  until  danger  from  purulent  infection  be 
imminent. 

In  considering  the  state  of  parts  implicated  in  a  sup|)urative 
synovitis,  we  have  very  much  answered  the  question  as  to  whether 
operation  can  put  the  patient  into  a  more  favorable  position.  Cer- 
tainly, the  clean  edges  left  by  the  blade  are  much  more  tolerable  to 
the  patient  than  the  condition  above  described ;  and  when  there  is 
some  systemic  power  left,  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  typhoid  symptoms  have  disapj^eared,  and  the  patient 
seems  restored  to  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Avhen  vitality  has  been 
much  depressed  there  is  hardly  any  rally,  the  wound  suppurates 
unhealthily,  does  not  unite,  and  the  whole  condition  appears  hardly 
improved  by  the  operation ;  if  the  shivering  of  purulent  infection 
have  come  on  before  ablation,  the  patient  has  but  a  very  poor  chance 
of  escaping  with  life. 

The  difficulty  of  accurately  and  justly  judging,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  noted,  becomes  facility  when  compared  with  the 
discernment  to  be  used  when  a  chronic  disease  has  entered  into  such 
a  stage,  that  operative  interference  comes  at  all  into  question.  The 
slower  form  of  malady  gives  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  surgeon 
a  longer  time  for  decision,  so  that  he  can  positively  try  the  repara- 
tive powers  against  the  morbid  state.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many 
points  must  be  considered,  all  of  them  bearing  with  different  weight 
.and  in  different  direction  upon  the  question,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  epitomize,  within  a  small  compass,  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  of  removal  or  non-removal  should  be  considered.  The  most 
essential  questions  arc :  Is  the  constitution  capable  of  ultimately  con- 
quering and  healing  the  disease  ?  If  so,  will  the  limb  be  of  value, 
or  an  encumbrance  ?     In  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
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is  it  possible  for  liim  to  await  a  long,  and  perhaps  a  doubtful,  pro- 
cess of  cure  ? 

Tlie  first  of  these  three  queries,  that  on  which  the  others  hang, 
is  most  difficult  to  answer,  whenever  the  question  arises  at  all ;  that 
is,  whenever  there  is  such  a  nice  balance  between  disease  and  health 
as  to  render  the  issue  doubtful.  Of  course  we  have  the  same  com- 
parison to  make  between  the  constitutional  vigor  and  the  repair 
necessary,  but  both  points  are  very  difficult  of  judgment,  and  must 
be  separately  estimated  before  they  can  be  contrasted.^  In  the  first 
place,  the  diathesis,  whereto  the  long  continuance  of  the  chronic 
disease  is  owing,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  rheumatic  malady 
connotes  one  constitutional  evil,  a  strumous  disease  another ;  and 
the  effect  upon  the  system  of  allowing  the  persistence  of  a  topical 
evil  is  different  in  both.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  174), 
that  persons  suffering  from  the  former  kind  of  arthritis  are  liable  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis,  and  we  know  that  in  such  diathesis 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  or  disease  of  the  heart, 
is  a  common  occurrence.  It  would  be  false  to  afiS.rm,  that  the  joint 
disease  had  any  direct  effect  in  causing  or  hastening  such  changes, 
but  the  irritability,  confinement,  and  wearing  of  the  system,  which 
are  always  produced  by  long  continuance  of  a  joint-disease,  cer- 
tainly place  the  body  in  a  condition  which  favors  the  progress 
of  such  morbid  actions.  The  effect,  however,  of  local  rheumatic 
disease  upon  the  general  system,  is  much  less  marked  than  that  of 
a  strumous  malady.  Some  persons  look  upon  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis as  an  entity  which  necessitates  diseased  action  somewhere, 
and  they  even  believe  that,  by  removing  its  manifestation  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  we  only  transfer  its  appearance  to  another  place. 
The  actual  fact  is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  difterent  inde§d ;  as  I  believe 
that  scrofula  does  not  consist  of  a  materies  morbi  which  must  have 
exit,  but  in  a  state  of  ill-nutrition ;  it  follows  from  such  credence 
that  anything  which  draws  largely  on  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
system,  must  of  necessity  be  held  to  increase  the  nutritive  fault. 
In  watching  cases  of  strumous  joint-disease  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
being  impressed  with  the  relation  between  the  demands  on  the  sys- 
tem made  by  the  original  disease,  and  the  establishment  of  fresh 

'  Although  in  a  verbal  description  of  the  mental  processes  to  be  gone  through 
this  separation  holds,  the  surgeon  does  not  divide  so  entirely  his  local  from  his 
general  investigation,  since  some  part  of  his  knowledge  concerning  the  constitu- 
tional condition  must  be  gathered  from  the  phase  of  the  local  malady. 
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striTmous  plienomena  in  otliei;  generally  internal  organs.  As  in  an 
acute  suppurative  synovitis;  purulent  infection  is  to  be  dreaded/  so 
in  rheumatic  joint-disease  we  must  expect  a  condition  tending  to 
atlieromatous  cacliexia;  and  in  strumous  maladies,  tuberculosis. 
The  signs  of  an  atlieromatous  condition  are  most  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult. I  do  not  pretend  either  to  be  sure  of  them,  or  to  describe 
them ;  but  believe  it  possible  to  recognize  a  peculiar  expression  of 
face,  a  tinge  of  the  conjunctivae,  a  condition  of  bronchial  membrane, 
an  irritable  form  of  fever,  with  rather  hard  sharp  pulse,  and  dry 
furfuraceous  skin,  which  would  indicate  approaching  danger. 

In  a  strumous  form  of  malady,  it  is  a  condition  of  chronic  hectic 
(the  only  term  applicable  that  I  can  find)  which  is  to  be  dreaded, 
A  mere  passive  state  of  superabundant  granulation,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed at  p.  120,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  induces  such  a  condition; 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  suppuration,  or  the  peculiar  nightly 
pains  of  joint-disease,  is  accompanied  by  an  irritability  which  is 
alwaj^s  combined  with  defective  nutrition,  and  by  danger,  therefore, 
of  further  strumous  manifestation.  The  peculiar  starting  pains, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  very  often  affect  the 
health  in  a  strongly  marked  mode,  and  bring  down  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  manner  more  rapid  than  I  have  observed  in  any  affection 
not  produced  by  a  morbid  poison.  Indeed,  were  it  compatible 
with  the  plan  of  a  work  professing  merely  to  be  a  matter-of-fact 
investigation  into  a  surgical  malady,  a  good  deal  of  true,  but  rather 
vague  writing  might  be  expended  on  the  " physiognoni}^  of  joint- 
disease."  Every  surgeon,  however,  dealing  with  far  advanced  and 
painful  articular  affections,  recognizes,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
certain  changes  of  countenance,  which  warn  him  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  yielding  to  disease.  If  to  such  signs  be  added  the  daily 
increase  in  the  irritative  fever,  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  local 
malady,  there  will  be  sufficient  grounds  for  drawing  a  legitimate 
conclusion.  So  much  has  been  said,  in  previous  chapters,  of  the 
different  local  conditions  produced  by  articular  disease,  that  little 
beyond  a  short  summing  up  is  necessary.  Eheumatic  synovitis 
less  commonly  than  the  strumous,  induces  a  state  which  requires 
removal  for  the  sake  of  saving  life.  The  non-suppurative  and  non- 
degenerative  quality  of  joint- disease,  arising  from  or  prolonged  by 
that  diathesis,  has  been  discussed.     The  patient,  who  is  affected  by 

'  Accompanied  by  deposits  of  pus  in  internal  organs. 
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siicli  malady,  does  not  suffer  from  the  wasting  eifects  of  large  ab- 
scesses and  drains  npon  tlie  system  ;^  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  such 
maladies  do  not  often  tend  to  cure  by  obliteration  of  the  cavity 
when  the  cartilages  have  nearly,  or  entirely  disappeared,^  but  they 
produce  very  considerable  pain  and  sleeplessness,  thereby  setting 
up  an  amount  of  irritative  fever.  This  latter  condition  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  dif&culty  of  cure,  and  be  weighed 
against  the  absence  of  physical  drain  caused  by  the  malady,  and 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  disease  exacerbations  and  ameliorations 
are  to  be  expected. 

The  disease  called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  which  I  have 
ventured  to  describe  as  a  rheumatic  osteitis,  is  of  a  character  not 
sufficiently  local  to  need  consideration  here. 

Strumous  inflammation,  to  which  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
joint-diseases  requiring  removal  are  due,  attacks,  as  we  have  seen, 
primarily  either  the  bone  or  the  synovial  membrane ;  by  the  time 
that  the  affection  is  so  advanced  that  its  removal  comes  at  all  into 
consideration  the  place  of  origin  is  unimportant  as  influencing  that 
question  alone.  The  local  conditions,  which  promise  still  further 
impairment  rather  than  im]3rovement,.  are — plentiful  degenerations 
among  the  new  tissues ;  wide-s|)read  abscess  among  su.rrounding 
parts;  a  certain  suppurative  tendency  which  must  be  described  in 
the  sequel.  Many  joints  have  been  amputated,  or  excised,  on 
account  of  sluggish  strumous  swelling,  without  abscess,  or  other 
wasting  condition — such  state  as  a  local  malady  only,  the  general 
health  being  unaffected,  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  such 
interference.  As  long  as  the  subsynovial  tissues  are  granulating, 
the  only  fault  being  want  of  development  beyond  the  crude  cell- 
formation,  it  is  competent  for  treatment  to  produce  an  action  that 
shall  cause  some  further  organization,  and  thereby  improvement. 
When  much  of  the  tissue  is  degenerating  and  suppurating,  and  ab- 
scesses form  at  distances  from  the  seat  of  injury  (the  deeper  and  the 
closer  to  the  bone  the  worse  is  their  prognostication),  more  particu- 
larly if  fragments  of  bone  come  away  with  the  pus,  the  state  is 
such  as  may  hardly  get  well  without  a  severe  trial  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  if  the  health  continue  firm,  even  these  local  evils  should 

'  A  remarkable  case  of  rheumatic  synovitis  was  detailed,  p.  183,  showing  that 
such  a  malady  might  advance  to  a  point  permitting  dislocation  without  production 
of  abscess  or  other  impoverishing  process. 

^  The  nature  of  our  present  subject  postulates  far-advanced  cases. 
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not  make  us  despair,  for  it  may  liappen  that  some  sudden  change 
in  the  circumstances — a  dislocation/  partial  or  total — causes  a 
great  amelioration  in  all  the  conditions,  and  the  patient  gets  well 
with  but  little  further  difficulty.  There  is  another  condition,  which 
appears  to  consist  in  osteal  and  periosteal  irritation,  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  diseased  tissues.  Such  cases  which  begin  in 
the  synovial  tissues  are  decidedly  strumous,  belonging  to  the  form 
of  that  diathesis  with  fine  connective  tissues,  and  run  their  course 
more  raj^idly  than  the  ordinary  pulpy  disease  of  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  new  tissues  are  not  long  persistent ;  in  from  sis  to 
twelve  weeks  pus  forms  in  and  around  the  joint,  and  makes  exit 
by  tolerably  straight  simple  passages;  the  cartilage  disappears 
rather  quickly,  leaving  generally  the  articular  lamella  attached ;  if 
a  probe  be  passed  into  the  sinus  it  finds  bare  bone  all  round ;  the 
cancelli  inflame ;  their  lining  membrane  does  not  granulate  freely, 
but  abscesses  form  among  certain  of  the  cavities  and  open  into  the 
joint  by  sharp-edged  singular  looking  holes  in  the  otherwise  even 
bone-surface.  The  periosteum  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  ge- 
nerally suddenly ;  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  and  the  surgeon 
finds  a  deep  hard  swelling  beneath  the  muscles,  equally  diffused 
all  round  the  bone.  This  tumefaction  may  subside  and  recur  three 
or  four  times,  but  each  time  it  does  so  it  leaves  more  and  more 
persistent  enlargement  behind  it.  At  last,  if  operative  interference 
be  still  postponed,  abscesses  form,  both  in  and  around  the  peri- 
osteum ;  caries  (generally  caries  necrotica)  commences  in  the  end 
of  the  bone,  and  spreads  even  a  long  way  from  the  original  seat 
of  disease.  Such  local  disorder  is  always  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding fever  and  depression  in  health,  so  that  in  such  cases  the 
joint  can  hardly  be  saved. 

There  is  in  all  diseases  so  close  a  relationship  between  local 
manifestation  and  constitutional  condition  that  it  is  barely  possible, 
and  certainly  not  judicious,  to  consider  the  former  without  refer- 
ence to  the  latter.  In  a  few  cases  of  even  very  far  advanced  joint- 
disease  the  constitution  will  remain  so  little  affected  that  the  sur- 
geon may  rightly  postpone  operative  interference,  hoping  that  yet 
a  change  for  the  better  will,  as  sometimes  occurs,  set  in.     On  the 

'  The  remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  general  health,  the  sudden  tendency 
of  the  abscesses  to  heal,  and  the  remission  of  pain  upon  the  occurrence  of  dislo- 
cation, liave  been  already  noticed  as  showing  the  influence  of  inter-articular  pres- 
sure. 
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otlier  liand,  wlien  the  general  healtli  is  plainly  suffering,  wlien  a 
strumous  patient  manifests  even  the  first  signs  of  hectic,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation,  because  this  state  is  one  which  especially 
favors,  or  causes  tuberculization  of  internal  organs. 

B. — On  Amputation  and  Excision  performed  for  the  Removal  of 
Diseased  Joints,  and  the  Causes  of  Preference  for  one  or  the  other. — 
It  is  not  very  many  years  since  that,  whenever  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  a  diseased  joint,  the  limb  was  amputated  ;^ 
but,  about  a  century  ago,  a  change  in  this  respect  began,  and  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  diseased  portion,  without  sacrificing  the 
entire  limb,  came  into  consideration.  The  first  notice  of  any  case 
of  removing  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  a  diseased  joint  that  I  can 
anywhere'  find  is  reported  by  John  Daniel  Schlichting,  M.  D.,  in 
1742 ;  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  operation,  and  whose  name 
the  doctor  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give,  extracted  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease.^  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  head  was  separated  at  the  epiphysis,  as  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  a  saw  is  made.  Ko  deduction  is  drawn  as  to 
the  repetition  of  this  operation  on  the  same  or  other  joints. 

In  1768,  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester,  removed  the  head  of  the 
humerus  for  caries  f  subsequently  four  inches  of  the  end  of  the 
humerus  exfoliated,  yet  there  was  only  an  inch  of  shortening, 
which  Mr.  White  attributed  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  dragging  it 
down,  as  "it  was  only  suspended  by  a  common  sling,  and  the  patient 
not  at  all  confined  to  his  bed." 

.  In  January,  1774,  Mr.  Bent,  of  Newcastle,  published''  the  case 
of  a  woman  from  v^hom,  in  1771,  he  had  removed  the  head  of  the 
humerus  for  caries.     The  patient  walked  away  from  the  surgeon's 

'  The  shoulder  and  hip  must  be  excepted. 

^  The  case  is  thus  reported  under  the  title  "  Coxs:  articuli  suppuratio  cum  secessione 
coxae  femoris  solidata. — Anno  1730. — Puella  rustica,  jetat.  14  annorum,  coxse  arti- 
culus  tumescit,  dolet,  suppnratur,  perumpitur.  Chirurgus  dilatat  foramen  natura 
factum,  extrahit  totum  ossis  femoi-is  caput.  Subjecit  posthac  in  ulceris  cavitatum 
Myrrhce  tincturam  porro  fuscum  Ung.  fel  W.  stringat  earn,  denique  arcto  vinculo 
raro  deligat,  atque  sex  septimanarum  curriculo  consolidat,  ut  puellam  post-modum 
libere  liceat  manca  inseperit." — Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlii.  p.  274. 
Here  follows  a  rough  diagram  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  thigh-bone  which  gives 
no  further  information  about  the  case. 

^  Phil.  Trans.,  1769,  vol.  lix.  p.  39,  and  Cases  of  Surgery,  p.  57.  I  put  this  case 
before  another,  because  it  was  first  published. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  353. 
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liouse  to  lier  lodgings,  and  appears  to  have  worn  no  apparatus  ex- 
cept a  sling. 

In  October,  1778,  Mr.  Orred,  of  Chester,  read  before  the  Eoyal 
Society^  a  case  in  which  he  had  removed  the  carious  head  of  a 
humerus  with  success. 

These  are  the  first  recorded  cases  of  resection  of  the  joint  extre- 
mities of  bones,  or  decapitatio  ossium,  that  I  can  anywhere  find. 
M.  Velpeau,  indeed,  in  his  Mklecine  Ojxratoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  703, 
remarks,  that  in  1740  Thomas  of  Pezenas  had  successfully  extracted 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  Guthrie^  relates  this  case.  The  surgeon 
had  enlarged  the  opening  into  an  abscess ;  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards the  necrosed  end  of  the  bone  presented  at  the  wound.  About 
that  time  several  French  surgeons^  make  mention  of  extracting  the 
splinters  of  the  caput  humeri,  shattered  by  musket  balls ;  but  such 
operation  is  merely  removal  of  splinters  through  a  wound  already 
existing,  and  does  not  therefore  come  into  our  subject.  We  may 
claim  for  England  the  first  idea  of.  the  operation  for  removing  the 
heads  of  bone ;  but  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the  cases  above 
given  are  not  excisions  of  joints,  for  only  one  of  the  bones  entering 
into  the  articulation  was  sawn  through,  and  only  one  of  the  joint- 
surfaces  removed :  the  cases  belong  to  the  category  of  partial 
resections,  or,  more  definitely,  to  decapitations  of  bone  (Decapitatio 
ossium). 

We  may  also  claim  for  England  the  first  total  resection  of  a 
joint,  or  removal  of  all  the  bones  entering  into  its  composition. 
The  first  published  case  belongs  to  Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  operation  was  on  the  knee-joint.  It  was  performed  on  the  2d 
July,  1781,  and  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  perfectly  successful, 
the  man  afterwards  following  his  occupation  as  a  sailor.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Northwick,  had  actually  the  priority  of  Mr. 
Park,  having  operated  on  a  knee-joint  on  the  23d  August,  1762, 
with  such  success  that  by  the  21st  of  November  the  patient  was 
so  well  as  to  need  no  further  attention.  He  was  alive  in  1783,  and 
the  operator's  son  proposed  that  he  should  call  on  Mr.  Park.  In 
the  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Park  published  on  his  cases,  he  proposes 
this  operation  for  the  elbow,  and  Mr.  Justamonde,  taking  the  hint, 

'  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  G. 
^  On  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  473. 

3  Boucher,  "Observations  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes  tl-feu,"  Memoirs  de  I'Academie 
de  Cliirurgie,  t.  ii.  .mdcclxix.  p.  287. 
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performed  a  partial  resection  of  tliat  joint.  At  tliis  point  tlie  ope- 
ration was  taken  np  in  France  by  M.  Moreaii,  de  Bar-sur-Ornain, 
who,  between  tlie  years  1786  and  1798,  excised  the  shoulder,  elbow, 
knee,  ankle,  and  tarsal  joints.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  possibility  of  taking  out  a  joint  and  saving  the 
rest  of  the  limb  was  firmly  established,  and  the  practice  has  con- 
tinued in  different  countries  with  a  variable  and  fluctuating  vitality 
ever  since.  On  the  Continent,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
many  operations  of  this  sort  were  performed.  Textor,  MuUer, 
Jager,  Eoux,  and  others,  had  successful  cases ;  but  in  England  the 
practice  fell  into  disuse,  so  that  Sir  P.  Crampton's  operation  in 
1822,  and  Mr.  White's,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  case  of  re- 
moving the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  was  quite  a  revival  of  the 
method.  The  present  generation  of  British  surgeons  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Syme  for  the  last  revival  of  excision  of  joints,  and  to'  Mr. 
Fergusson  for  its  present  extension,  particularly  to  the  larger  and 
more  important  articulations. 

For  the  last  ten  years  these  o]3erations  have  been  at  a  premium, 
and,  no  doubt,  several  fluctuations  will  yet  occur  before  their  actual 
value  is  definitively  fixed.  The  value  varies  for  different  joints, 
and  must  be  the  subject  of  ensuing  sections  of  the  present  chapter. 

Each  extremity  possesses  three  large  joints,  the  first  uniting  it 
to  the  trunk  (the  scapula  being  reckoned  therewith),  the  second  in 
the  middle,  the  third  near  the  end  of  the  limb.  Amputation  per- 
formed at  the  first  joint  removes  the  whole  extremity,  and  propor- 
tionally less  for  the  second  and  third ;  hence  is  more  objectionable 
the  higher  the  joint  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  Moreover, 
amputation  at  the  first  joint  does  not  take  away  the  whole  of  the 
disease  unless  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  bone  of  the  trunk  be 
taken  with  it.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder  is  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous, at  the  hip  an  almost  invariably  fatal,  proceeding  ;  hence  such 
operations  have,  I  believe,  seldom,  and  certainly  ought  very  rarely, 
or  never  to  be  performed  for  articular  disease.  The  other  joints 
are  differently  placed,  and  the  surgeon  must  choose  which  of  the 
two  operations  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  his  patient's  benefit. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  he  would  select,  if  he  could  be  cer- 
tain that  while  exposing  life  to  no  greater  danger,  he  could,  by  the 
one,  secure  to  his  patient  a  useful  limb  which  by  the  other  pro- 
ceeding would  be  sacrificed;  but  both  points  are  doubtful:  excision 
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may  produce  greater  risk,  and  tlie  limb  retained  may  be  useless ; 
the  chances  vary  in  each  joint,  and  must  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  general  objections  to  amputation  are — the  risk  to  which  the 
patient's  life  is  exposed  by  the  operation,  for  all  amputations  have 
a  certain  mortality,  which,  cseteris  paribus,  varies  according  to  the 
proximity  to  the  trunk  at  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  or, 
perhaps,  we  might  be  nearer  the  truth  by  saying,  according  to  the 
amount  removed — thus,  ailiputations  at  the  thigh  expose  to  greater 
danger,  the  higher  the  point  at  which  the  limb  is  cu.t  off,  and  are 
m.ore  fatal  than  amputations  below  the  knee — more  dangerous  than 
removal  of  the  upper,  which,  again,  is  more  dangerous  than  ablation 
of  the  forearm.  The  immediate  dangers  are  from  erysipelas,  puru- 
lent infection,  or  the  other  sequelae  which  are  common  to  all  opera- 
tions ;  but  these  may  be  increased  by  the  severance  of  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  which  has  of  itself  a  peculiar  depressing  effect  upon  the 
system,  and  by  the  large  loss  of  blood  which  sometimes  attends  such 
operations.  Sometimes,  moreover,  patients  sink  after  amputation 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  such  effects  may  be  attributable  to 
the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  patient's  body,  together 
with  a  great  quantity  of  his  blood — all  that  the  limb  contained 
besides  that  actually  effused.  "  It  is  also  observed  that  patients 
who  have  suffered  amputation  for  caries  often  fall  into  bad  health, 
and  die  of  dropsy,  or  some  other  chronic  complaint,  within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  operation.  These  bad  effects  seem  referable,  with 
most  probability,  to  the  disturbance,  which  is  excited  in  the  sj^stem 
by  taking  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  true  explanation  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  remem- 
bered in  making  the  comparison  which  is  now  attempted.'"  The 
last  objection  to  amputation  is  the  inconvenience  which  the  loss 
of  a  member  entails ;  an  inconvenience  which  varies  in  each  limb, 
according  to  the  height  at  which  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  amputation  of  diseased 
joints  are  its  safety  beyond  excision ;  the  celerity  with  which  the 
patient  gets  well ;  the  utter  removal  of  the  disease,  which  gives  no 
further  trouble.  Of  the  safety  of  amputation  something  may  be 
inferred  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  dangers ;  statistical  accounts 

'  Symo  "  On  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints,"  p.  16. 
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for  eacii  amputation,  as  performed  for  joint  disease,  will  be  here- 
after given.  A  patient  wlio  has  suffered  excision  of  a  joint,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  limb,  must  be,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  bed  longer 
than  one  who  has  undergone  amputation;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  as  Mr.  Butcher^  has  observed,  whether  he  is  able  to  bear 
the  application  of  an  instrument  either  to  upper  or  lower  extremity 
earlier  than  he  would  have  been  restored  to  use  of  the  limb  had  it 
not  been  amputated.  The  utter  and  entire  removal  of  the  disease, 
which  then  ceases  to  give  any  trouble,  is  doubtless  an  advantage ; 
but  is  it  so  constant  a  result  as  is  frequently  af&rmed,  that  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb  saves  all  further  annoyance,  except  merely  that  of 
its  absence  ?  We  find  in  hospital  a  good  many  cases  of  conical 
stump,  even  after  an  apparently  good  operation;  there  are  also 
cases  of  painful  stump,  not  conical,  which  appear  to  depend,  as  Mr. 
Hancock  has  shown,  on  a  junction  by  some  tough  material  between 
the  nerve  and  the  end  of  the  bone.^  In  the  beginning  of  1860  a 
man  was  in  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Hancock's  care,  who 
had  twice  been  amputated  at  the  thigh,  and  died  after  amputation 
at  the  hip  had  been  performed  by  that  surgeon  as  a  last  resource 
to  save  the  fragile  life. 

The  disadvantages  urged  against  excision  are :  1.  Its  greater 
danger  than  amputation.  2.  The  length  of  time  required  for  cure, 
3.  The  improbability  of  the  limb  being  otherwise  than  an  encum- 
brance. 4.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  such  cases  as  shall  be  not 
only  saved,  but  have  useful  limbs.  5.  The  difficulty  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

1.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  operation  of  excision,  under  its 
most  favorable  circumstances,  be  really  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  amputation,  also  under  the  best  advantages :  it  is  a  doubt  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  statistic  records,  and  such  must  be  given 
as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered.  Now,  the  mortality  of  amputations 
varies,  like  that  of  excisions,  with  the  place  at  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  and  comparative  statistics  must  be  given  when  the 
operation  at  each  joint  is  mentioned.  It  has  lately  been  the  fashion 
in  Germany  to  deal  mu.ch  in  large  statistic  numbers  gathered  from 
all  sources,  and  I  find  in  Dr.  Paul's  work^  a  long  table  of  all  cases 

'  Dublin  Quarterly  Review,  1854. 

^  See  Hancock  "  On  Painful  Stump  and  on  an  Operation  for  its  Cure,"  Lancet, 
vol.  i.,  1859. 

^  "  Conservative  Chirurgie  der  Glieder,"  p.  IS  et  seq. 
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collected  from  Grerman,  French,  and  English  publications,  from  1790 
downwards,  including  military,  naval,  and  civil  surgery.  This 
mode  of  gathering  statistic  numbers  is  not  very  reliable,  but  still 
the  truth  is  approximately  told,  and  may  be  corrected  by  more 
selective  work.  Paul  gets  together  8315  cases  of  amputation,  in- 
cluding even  fingers  and  toes  ;  of  this  total  number,  2622  die- — that 
is,  100  in  every  317.  I  have  eliminated  from  this  table  all  the 
more  insignificant  amputations,  and  leave  only  the  six  more  severe 
ones;'  of  these,  there  are  2533  cases,  with  976  deaths — that  is,  of 
every  258  cases,  100  die,  or  as  near  as  possible,  two  in  five.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  amputations  for  chronic  disease 
are  somewhat  less  fatal  than  for  injury  or  acute  disease.  Malgaigne, 
who  takes  his  statistics  from  the  Hotel-Dieu,  a  very  lethal  hospital, 
says  that,  of  amputations  for  injury  three-fourths  die;  for  chronic 
disease,  three-fifths.  The  number  of  deaths  in  amputations  for 
joint-disease  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  may  be  gathered  from  a  table 
in  South's  Chelius,^  which  records  nineteen  amputations  of  the  thigh 
for  knee-joint  disease,  whereof  four  died;  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  operation  proved  fatal,  who  lived  longest,  only  survived  three 
months — that  is,  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  these  cases  proved  fatal. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  adduce  the  a  ^9?-iO?^i  reasons  for 
believing  that  excision  ought  not  to  be  a  more  fatal  operation  than 
amputation.  The  wound,  in  most  cases  of  excision,  is  actually 
smaller,  i.  e.,  the  superficies  of  cut  surface  is  less  than  after  ampu- 
tation at  the  same  place  f  moreover,  by  far  the  larger  proportions 
of  such  surfaces  are  brought  again  into  contact  with  the  parts 
wherewith  they  were  formerly  in  continuity,  and  there  is,  in  my 
mind,  no  doubt  whatever  that  healing  takes  place  more  readily 
under  such  circumstances,  than  when  the  wounded  parts  are  brought 
into  relation  with  strange  surfaces.  The  large  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  limb  are  not  implicated ;  no  large  portion  of  the  body,  solid 
or  fluid,  is  removed ;  there  is  very  insignificant  bleeding,  hence 
the  shock  should  be  less  than  after  amputation,"  and,  therefore, 

•  Ampiitation  of  the  upper  arm  and  tliigh  at  their  joint  and  in  their  course  ;  of 
the  forearm  and  leg. 

^  The  total  number  of  amputations  is  28,  of  which  10  died.  (Chelius's  "Sur- 
gery," translated  by  South.) 

*  Butcher,  loc.  cit.,  adduces  this  reason. 

''  I  cannot  consider  that  cutting  into  a  disorganized  joint  can  i^roduce  a  shock  as 
though  it  were  sound,  and  many  examples  prove  the  contrary. 
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tlie  immediate  danger  less.  Tile  amount  of  more  remote  danger 
depends  very  mncli  upon  tlie  after-treatment,  tlie  duration  of  the 
confinement,  and  some  otlaer  circumstances ;  but  it  is  probably  less 
tlian  in  amputation,  since  it  is  not  open  to  that  source  of  danger 
wMcb  Mr.  Syme  points  out  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  2.  The 
lengtli  of  time  required  for  cure  is  no  doubt  an  objection,  more 
particularly  if  tbe  joint  be  of  the  lower  extremity;  for  tbe  long 
confinement  to  bed,  before  it  is  safe  to  place  any  weight  upon  the 
limb,  or  even  to  allow  it  any  movement,  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  tedious, 
and  may  be  detrimental.  This  objection  vanishes,  however,  when 
the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity  are  the  subjects  of  operation. 
3.  Whether  the  limb  will,  or  will  not,  ever  form  a  useful  extremity 
depends  much  upon  the  after-treatment,  and  the  mechanical  inge- 
nuity of  the  attendant ;  and  again  upon  the  situation  of  the  joint, 
and  the  sort  of  union  required.  AVe  know  that  at  the  knee,  where 
it  is  generally  desirable  that  the  union  should  be  inflexible,  there 
is  greater  dif&culty  of  obtaining  a  useful  limb  than  in  other  articu- 
lations of  the  body,  where  the  results  of  the  operation  are  generally 
satisfactory;  but  the  statistics  of  operation  for  each°joint  will  show 
the  number  of  cases  wherein  the  limb  saved  has  been  a  useless 
incumbrance.  4.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  cases  that  are  likely  to 
do  well  after  excision  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  or  misun- 
derstood, by  some  writers.  The  question  can  here  only  be  consi- 
dered in  its  general  bearing,  since  it  must  be  touched  upon  in  each 
special  instance,  as  it  comes  under  notice ;  it  is  evident  that  two 
points  are  concerned  in  this  inquiry — the  constitutional  and  the 
local  condition.  If  it  be  true  that  excision  of  a  joint  is  a  less  severe 
injury  than  amputation  above  the  articulation,  it  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  no  state  of  health  which  might  permit  the  latter 
could  forbid  the  former  procedure.  Such  deduction  is  true  for  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation ;  but  if  the  process  of  cure  be 
one  (this  depends  upon  the  especial  joint  in  question)  which  neces- 
sitates a  long  confinement  to  bed,  other  considerations  are  involved. 
We  have  seen  that  a  gradual  jdelding  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  an 
articular  malady  produces  a  state  of  hectic  more  or  less  acute  or 
chronic.  Now,  there  are  certain  conditions  more  easily  to  be  re- 
cognized at  the  bedside  than  to  be  described  in  print,  which  lead 
the  surgeon  to  judge  whether  the  health  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
pains  and  exhaustion  of  the  disease,  by  the  confinement,  or  from 
internal  and  more  general  causes;  while  the  joint  affection  acts 
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only  as  an  additional,  not  as  a  primary  cause,  of  tlie  constitutional 
disturbance.  Among  tlie  signs  whereby  the  surgeon  may  arrive 
at  this  conclusion,  is  that  the  severe  pain,  occurring,  as  is  usual, 
chiefly  at  night,  is  followed  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  a  greater 
rebound  from  the  morning's  exhaustion  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mere  remittent  character  of  hectic ;  also,  he,  having  watched 
his  patient  pretty  closely,  may  observe  that  at  some  very  uncertain 
times,  ameliorations  occur  in  the  amount  of  such  pain,  and  that 
they  are  followed  by  an  immediate,  almost  instantaneous  improve- 
ment, in  the  patient's  condition ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  resiliency  in  the 
constitution  which  promises  well  for  its  recovery  when  the  irri- 
tating cause  is  removed.  Chiefly  there  must  be  a  total  absence  of 
disease  in  any  internal  organ,  the  stomach  being  fairly  able  to 
digest  healthily,  the  mesentery  free  of  tubercle,  the  lungs  untouched 
by  phthisical  disease,  the  kidneys  secreting  healthy  urine,  the  liver 
and  spleen  of  normal  size. 

The  local  conditions  which  forbid  resection,  may  be  situated 
either  in  the  soft  or  the  hard  parts,  or  both.  It  may  be  doubted 
from  the  results  of  some  cases  that  have  done  well,  whether  there 
be  any  condition  of  soft  parts  which  would  utterly  preclude  exci- 
sion of  a  joint.  Certainly,  cases  of  the  so-called  gelatinous  condi- 
tion of  synovial  membrane  have  done  extremely  well,  when  the 
joint  was  removed;  although  a  few  have  been  less  successful,  the 
limb  having  been  afterwards  amputated,  on  account  of  recurring 
exuberance  of  such  growth.'  Abscesses  in  the  soft  j)arts,  even 
extending  a  long  way  from  the  original  disease,  do  not  of  necessity 
contra-indicate  excision,  as  a  case  which  occurred  among  Mr.  Han- 
cock's patients  at  the  Charing- Cross  Hospital  is  sufficient  to  prove. 
(See  p.  453.)  Few  surgeons,  however,  would  choose  excision  of 
the  joint,  in  preference  to  amputation,  if  the  limb  above  and  below 
the  seat  of  disease  had  become  a  mere  bag  of  matter.  Thus,  the 
question  of  amount  of  disease  among  the  soft  parts,  which  shall 
forbid  excision,  becomes  a  question  of  degree,  to  be  judged  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  repair  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  abscesses  with  the  patient's  health.^ 

The  state  of  the  bone  is  a  point  of  greater  gravity,  but  it  is  one 

'  It  has  already  been  questioned  whether  an  articulation  should  be  removed 
simply  on  account  of  such  condition  :  the  results  of  my  experience  would  decidedly 
negative  any  such  necessity. 

"^  Malignant  diseases  are  altogether  excluded  from  consideration. 
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wliicli  cannot,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  be  determined  until,  not 
merely  tbeir  surface,  but  tbeir  cancellar  structure  is  exposed,  when 
tlie  surgeon,  having  commenced  his  operation  as  for  excision,  may, 
if  he  see  fit,  conclude  it  by  amputation.  In  a  preceding  chapter,^ 
an  account  was  given  of  the  appearances  assumed  by  the  cancel- 
lous structure  of  bone,  under  the  influence  of  a  strumous  osteitis, 
and  the  distinction  between  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  inflam- 
mation was  insisted  upon,  as  the  result  of  a  marked  difference,  in 
the  amount  of  constitutional  cachexia,  whereby  the  disease  was 
produced.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
the  disease  commenced  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  hard 
parts;  we  now  have  only  to  do  with  the  appearances  of  the  bone- 
section.  These  may  deviate  from  the  norm  by  hypereemia,  extrava- 
sation, granulation,  suppuration,  and  by  wasting,  or  induration  of 
the  cancellar  walls.  This  last  appearance  is,  in  all  instances,  favor- 
able to  excision,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tissue  thus 
affected,  in  contrast  to  the  amount  which  has  undergone  softening; 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  constitution  capable  of  a  sthenic  inflammation; 
such  condition  is  very  rarely  spread  over  the  whole  section  surface, 
and  then  only  in  the  rheumatic  form  of  inflammation.  In  strumous 
cases,  induration  of  the  bone  tissue,  when  present,  alternates  with 
softened  portions,  and  the  more  of  the  thickened  tissue  be  found 
upon  section,  the  more  favorable  is  the  case.  Other  appearances, 
hypergemia,  granulation,  suppuration  and  wasting  of  the  cancellar 
walls,  will  all  be  present  in  cases  of  strumous  disease  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  justify  operative  interference;  none  of  these  should  of 
themselves  militate  against  completing  the  excision ;  but  if  they  be 
diffused  over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  section,  be  hardly  at 
all  intermingled  with  indurated  portions,  and  not  confined  to  one 
or  two  spots  surrounded  by  thickened  osseous  tissue,  it  will  be 
better  to  amputate  the  limb.  Extravasations  in  a  few  small  specks 
do  not,  but  large  blotches  of  extravasated  blood  should  forbid 
excision.  Tuberculous  matter,  when  present,  is  a  decisive  call  for 
amputation;  but  we  have  already  questioned,  if  the  material  which 
in  bone  is  often  called  tubercle  be  in  reality  that  morbid  tissue, 
although  we  cannot  deny  that  such  may  in  a  few  rare  cases  exist. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Price,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  Excision  of  the  Knee 

>  Chapter  XL  p.  225  et  seq. 
•    27 
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Joint,^  lias  justly  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  a  diffuse 
and  circumscribed  condition  of  the  inflammatory  products;  but 
hardly,  according  to  my  views,  witli  a  due  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rial whereof  he  speaks,  nor  of  the  pathological  grounds  for  his  in 
general  very  just  conclusions.  The  material  in  the  cancelli,  which 
he  describes,  is  not  an  infiltration,  but  is  granulation  from  the 
membrane  lining  the  cancellar  cavities.  A  diffuse  inflammation, 
wherever  it  be  situated,  and  whatever  be  its  products,  always  marks 
so  low  a  constitutional  state,  that  we  should  give  the  system  as 
little  reparative  labor  as  possible;  the  granulation  produced  by 
such  an  inflammatory  act  will  hardly  form  the  sound  tissue  so 
essential  to  success  in  these  cases,  but  will  greatly  tend  to  the  de- 
generative processes.  The  more  straw-colored  be  this  tissue,  the 
less  should  we  trust  to  its  organizing  force.  Again,  if  the  section 
surface  be  throughout  of  a  dirty  yellow,  from  diffuse  su23puration, 
and  the  cancellar  walls  be  all  softened,  impressible  with  the  finger, 
or  incisable  with  the  knife,  amputation  should  be  at  once  employed. 
If  such  appearances  be  limited  to  circumscribed  portions  of  the 
section  surface,  there  is  still  a  further  investigation  to  be  made, 
namely,  the  depth  to  which  the  softening  extends.  Unless  the  su- 
perficies of  such  a  portion  be  very  soft,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  extend 
far ;  the  gouge,  or  Mr.  Marshall's  osteotrite,  may  be  used,  and  the 
diseased  portions  removed ;  but  if  they  run  a  long  way  into  the 
bone,  more  especially  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  several  spots 
unite,  and  form  a  large  space  of  softened  tissue  some  way  from  the 
surface,  the  case  is  not  suitable  for  excision.  Again,  if  there  be  a 
sinus-like  hollow,  only  filled  by  granulation  tissue,  running  far  into 
the  osseous  structure,^  in  such  way  that  removal  of  the  surrounding- 
carious  bone  leaves  a  large  cavity,  the  limb  had  better  be  ampu- 
tated. The  patient  may  do  well,  and  even  get  about,  but  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  abscess  in  the  bone  is  afterwards  pro- 
duced. In  one  case  of  this  sort,  the  man  has  told  me  that  he  suffers 
so  much  at  different  times,  as  often  to  wish  his  leg  had  been  removed. 
It  may  be  well  to  place  in  a  succinct  form  the  conditions  which  do 
not,  and  those  which  do,  contraindicate  excision  of  a  joint. 

'  "Surgery  of  Diseased  Joints,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Operation  of  Exci- 
sion."    No.  I. — The  Knee. 

^  The  meaning  of  the  word/«r,  varying  for  each  joint  and  bone,  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  operator. 
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Conditions  Unfavorable  to  Exci-  |  Conditions  Favorable  to  Exci- 
sion OP  A  Joint.  |  sion  oe  a  Joint. 

General. 


Coexistence  of  any  internal  organic 
disease,  chiefly  tubercles  of  the  lung  or 
mesentery.  Albuminuria,  enlargement 
of  the  liver  or  spleen,  simultaneous  affec- 
tion of  any  other  important  joint  or  of 
the  spine. 


Apparent  dependence  of  hectic  fever 
upon  some  cause  other  than  the  local 
disease. 

Local  Condition  of  the  Soft  Parts. 


Absence  of  all  internal  disease ;  simul- 
taneous affection  of  other  important 
joints,  or  of  the  spine. 


Dependence  of  hectic  fever  solely  upon 
local  disease. 


Abscesses  extending  a  very  great  way 
from  the  original  seat  of  disease.' 


The  more  acute  be  the  suppuration, 
the  less  favorable  is  the  case. 


Restriction  of  morbid  change  to  a  lo- 
cality not  far  from  the  original  seat  of 
disease.' 

The  more  chronic  be  the  suf)puration, 
the  more  favorable  is  the  case. 


Local  State  of  the  Bone. 


Prior  to  commencement  of  operation. — 
External  caries  or  suppuration  of  the 
periosteum  spreading  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  joiut-end ;  whether 
this  be  primary  or  produced  by  spread- 
ing of  the  inflammation. 

After  removal  of  a  slice  of  bone. — Pre- 
sence of  extravasations,  particularly  if 
multiple  and  in  large  blotches. 

Difl'usiveness  of  inflammation,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  suppurative. 

Absence  of  all  bony  thickening  ;  pre- 
sence of  diifuse  softening. 


Softening  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  surface  section,  particularly  if 
combined  with  diffuse  suppuration,  or  if 
the  granulation  tissue  be  straw-colored 
or  greenish. 

Long  sinuses  running  up  the  bone  con- 
taining pus,  or  softened  osseous  tissue. 


Prior  to  commencement  of  operation. — 
Restriction  of  morbid  action  to  a  locality 
not  far  removed  from  the  joint  end. 


After  removal  of  a  slice  of  hone. — Ab- 
sence of  extravasations,  or  their  appear- 
ance only  in  a  few  small  spots. 

Circumscription  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  suppurative  or  no. 

Presence  of  bony  thickening,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  not  scattered,  but 
circumscribe  softening,  or  other  low  form 
of  inflammation  that  may  affect  the  bone. 

Absence  of  great  amount  of  softening, 
or  suppuration  ;  florid,  healthy  granula- 
tions, circumscribed  by  indurated  tissue. 


Absence  of  any  long  sinuses  running 
into  the  bony  structure. 


'  This  indication,  or  contraindication,  is  but  a  question  of  degree ;  for  instance, 
abscesses  down  the  thigh,  in  hip-joint  disease,  do  not  of  themselves  forbid  excision 
of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  amount  of  repair  necessary  must  be  contrasted  with 
the  amount  of  vigor  still  remaining. 
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5.  There  remains  only  the  last  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  excision,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  This, 
at  the  present  day,  will  hardly  have  weight ;  the  surgeon  has  no 
right  to  substitute  for  an  arduous  operation  an  easier  one,  which 
may  be  less  advantageoiis  to  his  patient.  Moreover,  the  difficulty 
of  excision  is  not  sufficiently  greater  than  that  of  amputation,  to 
deserve  consideration;  indeed,  the  operations  are  far  from  difficult. 
Excision  of  joints  occupies  just  now  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  the 
edat  of  turning  out  a  patient  walking  about  with  no  knee  or  hip  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  simply  curing  the  disease,  and  the  far 
less  inconvenience  produced  than  by  amputation,  may  render  the 
surgeon  less  prone  to  hesitate  on  inflicting  the  mutilation,  and  thus 
it  is  to  be  feared  a  good  many  may  be  subjected  to  the  operation 
whose  joints  ought  to  be  saved. 

The  various  circumstances  now  detailed  having  been  duly 
weighed  one  against  the  other,  the  surgeon  will  make  up  his  mind 
according  to  the  balance  of  facts.  If  he  be  led  to  amputate,  the 
joint-disease,  indeed  all  circumstances  having  special  reference  to 
the  present  subject,  are  done  away  with ;  the  patient  will  recover 
or  not,  according  to  his  bodily  powers,  and  will  constitute  one  of 
the  items,  on  either  side,  in  the  statistics  of  the  particular  operation. 
But  if  the  surgeon  excise  the  joint,  man}^  circumstances  are  of  great 
interest  for  our  subject,  and  we  will  examine  them  accordingly. 

C. — On  some  Points  to  he  generally  observed  in  Excisinrj  Joints. — 
Eepetition  will  be  avoided  if  a  few  points,  to  be  observed  in  the 
excision  of  all  joints,  be  insisted  upon  before  considering  special 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  should  always  be  so  per- 
formed as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  soft  parts,  and  so 
as  to  avoid  any  important  nerve  or  vessel.  The  incisions  should 
always^  be  so  devised  that  some  part  of  the  external  wound  is  de- 
pending, allowing  a  free  exit  for  pus;  so  important  in  my  mind  is 
this  condition,  that  ease  of  operation,  or  even  small  size  of  incision, 
may  be  readily  sacrificed  for  a  de'pending  opening. 

The  epiphysal  ends  of  bones  are  in  early  life  separated  from  the 
shaft  by  a  line  of  cartilage,  an  arrangement  which  permits  growth 
in  length  by  the  constant  addition  of  fresh  bone  to  the  end  of  the 
diaphysis.     It  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  if  in  a  person  who  has 

'  Civil  surgery  lias  generally  the  choice  of  locality  in  making  incisions  ;  in  mili- 
tary surgery  the  knife  must  frequently  he  guided  by  the  bullet. 
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not  yet  attained  fall  vigor,  tlie  epipliysal  end  and  cartilage  be  alto- 
gether removed,  tlie  bone  ceases  to  grow ;  hence,  the  younger  and 
smaller  the  child  upon  whom  we  have  to  operate,  the  more  care 
must  be  used  not  to  cut  off  this  portion.  It  will  subsequently  be 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  two  joints,  that  in  one  the  epiphysis  is 
less,  in  the  other  more,  important  than  elsewhere;  but,  except  in 
those  cases,  mention  of  this  fact  will  not  be  made. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that,  after  a  resection,  particularly 
of  a  large  joint,  the  limb  should  be  adjusted  with  as  little  irritation 
to  the  patient  as  possible,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving  pain, 
although  that  is  by  no  means  a  minor  point,  but  in  order  that  the 
limb  may  be  adjusted  at  all.  In  some  parts  this  is  of  less  conse- 
quence, in  others  more;  but  in  all  it  is  sufficiently  important  to 
deserve  the  strictest  attention,  and,  in  the  knee  more  especially, 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

D. — On  the  Reparative  Process  after  Resection. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  linger  long  over  this  part  of  our  subject,  because  the  minute 
differences  in  the  various  modes  of  re|)air  are  of  but  little  practical 
importance,  and  because  Wagner's  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, having  been  carefully  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes  for  the 
New  Sydenham  Society,  is  within  reach  of  all.  The  experiments 
upon  animals  made  by  Wagner,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  post- 
mortem examination  which  the  author  has  collected,  and  which 
has  been  admirably  completed  by  Mr,  Holmes,  give  plentiful  ex- 
amples of  the  local  conditions  after  excision.  Immediately  after 
the  operation,  there  is  set  up  an  inflammation,  which  causes  all  the 
parts  around  to  swell.  ^  In  a  certain  time,  which  varies  from  two 
to  five  days,  pus  begins  to  form,  and  at  the  same  time  granulations 
arise.  In  cases  where  the  spongy  texture  of  bone  is  cut  through, 
as  in  resections  of  large  joints  is  always  the  case,  those  growths 
arise  probably  as  early  from  the  cancelli  as  from  the  soft  parts  sur- 
rounding the  bone.  At  least,  in  one  case  in  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  condition  of  a  small  portion  of  surface  a 
few  days  after  excision,  1  found  it  covered  with  small  florid,  vel- 
vety granulations.  The  result  of  this  action,  both  in  hard  and  soft 
parts,  is  the  following :  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  inclosed  in  a 

'  The  great  extravasations  of  blood,  and  the  distension  of  tissues  which  Wag- 
ner describes  as  a  phenomenon  always  present  in  animals,  whether  bones  be  resected 
or  merely  broken,  is  not  either  a  necessary  or  a  frequent  sequela  of  resection  in 
the  human  subject. 
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bag  of  graniilationS;  whicli  separate  tliem  from  surrounding  parts, 
and  act  as  a  bond  of  union  between  tbem.'  When  the  osseous 
extremities  lie  close  together,  the  granulations  which  spring  from 
them  occupy  the  narrow  space.  When  there  is  a  more  appreciable 
interval  between  the  sawn  surfaces,  those  growths  often  do  not 
sprout  quickly  enough  to  fill  up  the  cavity.  Those  from  the  soft 
parts  being  more  luxuriant,  take  upon  themselves  that  duty,  and 
thus  the  bag  forms  within  itself  a  partition,  which  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  each  containing  a  fragment  of  the  bone. 

In  the  first  case,  the  granulations  from  the  cut  end  of  the  bone 
may  unite,  forming  at  first  a  soft  bond,  which  may  become  fibrous, 
and  ultimately  osseous.  Even  the  inner  layers  of  the  surrounding 
granulations,  having  become  united  to  the  periosteum,  may  ossify, 
forming  a  provisional  callus.  Or  the  new  growths  from  the  bone 
cancelli  may  not  have  the  power  to  produce  new  tissue ;  the  bones 
will  not  unite;  but  their  ends  are  gradually  rounded  off.  The  cap- 
sule produced  by  the  granulation  from  the  soft  parts  becomes 
fibrous,  and  thus  a  false  joint  is  formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone  be- 
coming polished  by  attrition,  when  movement  is  allowed;  or  if 
cachexia  remain,  they  may  again  yield  to  caries. 

In  the  latter  case,  that  in  which  the  granulating  bag  of  the  soft 
parts  sends  a  process  between  the  bones,  this  partition  may  become 
united  to  the  granulations  from  the  cancelli.  Thus,  also,  a  fibrous 
junction  is  formed;  but  imder  those  circumstances  the  bond  of 
union  hardly  becomes  ossified.  More  usually,  the  new  tissue  from 
the  bones  does  not  unite  with  this  interposed  material,  but,  while 
the  osseous  ends  become  rounded  off,  that  production  assumes  a 
fibrous,  and,  when  motion  is  allowed,  even  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
structure.  By  this  means  a  condition  is  jDroduced,  most  frequently 
met  with  at  the  shoulder,  wherein  each  bone  is  inclosed  in  a  sepa- 
rate cavity,  being  bound  together  by  the  circumference,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  partition  in  the  bag.  The  whole  is 
comparable  to  the  joint  of  the  jaw,  wherein  the  bone-surfaces  are 
separated  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  meniscus. 

In  all  cases,  when  a  pseudo-arthrosis  is  formed,  the  inside  of  the 

'  Tliis  iiiclosure  of  the  ends  of  bone  by  a  membranous  bag  miist  not  be  consi- 
dered as  an  action  peculiar  to  either  fracture  or  resection  (for  it  occurs  in  both); 
it  simply  results  from  ii'ritation  of  the  surrounding  pai'ts  by  the  ends  of  the  boL,« 
or  by  surgical  disturbance,  and  is  analogous  to  the  encysting  of  a  bullet  or  other 
foreign  substance. 
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bag  becomes  lined  by  pavement  epitbelmm,  secreting  a  glairy, 
syno vial-like  fluid ;  but  synovial  fringes,  or  villi,  seem  not  to  be 
produced.  Sometimes,  in  sucb  instances,  the  extremities  of  tlie 
bones  become  covered  by  an  ill-developed  cartilage,  Wben  tlie 
osseous  ends  at  tbe  shoulder -joint  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  considerable  interval,  it  may  happen  that  a  thin  styloid  process 
is  developed  from  the  humerus  to  articulate  with  the  glenoid  cavity, 
which  in  all  the  cases  in  which  this  arrangement  has  been  found 
was  not  cut  away. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  firm  union, 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  should  be  kept  close  (not  pressing) 
together.  If  this  union  is  not  to  be  bony,  passive  motion  must? 
after  a  time,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  tough  bond  already 
formed,  be  instituted.  Perfect  immobility  must  be  enforced,  if 
osseous  union  is  to  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  free  mobility, 
rather  than  strength  of  the  new  joint,  be  desired  (as  at  the  shoulder) 
the  osseous  extremities  need  not  be  kept  very  close  together. 

E. — On  Resection  of  Special  Joints.  The  Shoulder. — There  are 
not  many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  whole  shoulder-joint  has 
been  resected ;  simple  decapitation  of  the  humerus  being  a  much 
more  common  operation;  but  there  is  no  difficulty,  when  the  head 
of  that  bone  has  been  removed,  in  gouging  away  any  portions  of 
diseased  structure  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  indeed  in  cutting  ofi' 
the  whole  articular  process  with  bone  nippers ;  such  little  addition 
hardly  complicates  the  procedure.  The  statistics  of  this  operation 
are  very  favorable.  Paul  collects  84  cases,  of  which  23  die ;  we 
may  add  to  these,  27  cases  in  the  Crimean  war,  with  2  deaths ; 
making  altogether  a  number  of  111,  with  25,  i.  e.,  22.5  per  cent,  of 
deaths.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder -joint  produces  deaths  at  the 
rate  of  27  in  6Q,  or  40.8  per  cent.  Disease  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
requiring  excision,  is  rare.  Mr.  Syme  gives  two  cases :  one  is  re- 
ported in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  for  1858-9,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Birkett ;  another,  in  the  same  work,  in  which  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey, 
removed  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  a  large  portion  of  the  scapula ; 
but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  above  number  is  made  up  from  the 
records  of  military  surgery,  which  is  carried  out  under  conditions 
far  less  favorable  to  the  patient  than  civil  practice,  and  furnishes, 
therefore,  less  favorable  views  of  the  resection.  It  is  said  that  an- 
chylosis never  takes  place  after  decapitation  of  the  humerus,  with 
or  without  removal  of  the  glenoid  cavity.     We  certainly  find  no 
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record  of  sncli  result  in  Wagner's  work/  nor  in  the  appendix  added 
by  Mr.  Holmes  to  Ms  translation.  All  tlie  limbs  saved  retain  a 
great  amount  of  mobility  and  usefulness ;  in  some  cases  so  mucb 
so  tliat  one  would  liardly  imagine  that  tlie  joint  liad  been  cut  out ; 
but  in  one  case  Lentin  removed  tlie  whole  humerus  except  two 
inches  of  the  lower  end^  and  Jager^  mentions  that  the  arm  remained 
stiff.  It  is  a  point  not  alwaj^s  easy  of  diagnosis,  for  the  glenoid 
cavity  acquires  such  a  degree  of  mobility  that  even  were  anchy- 
losis to  take  place 'the  arm  would  be  by  no  means  fixed.  To  the 
modes  of  union  we  shall  have  more  particularly  to  refer  in  the 
sequel. 

The  method  of  operation  has  undergone  various  changes  since 
White  removed  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  single  longitu- 
dinal incision.  Moreau^  made  use  of  an  old  incision  in  front  of  the 
joint,  drew  another  at  the  back,  united  them  above  by  a  third,  and 
turned  down  the  quadrilateral  flap.  Such  a  method  exposes  the 
joint  much  more,  and  makes  a  larger  wound  than  necessarj^  Syme" 
proposes  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  acromion  on  the  outer 
side  through  the  middle  of  the  biceps  to  its  insertion,  and  another 
from  the  lower  end  of  this  backward  and  upward  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  axilla.  Listen  proposes  "  an  incision  three  inches 
long,  running  from  the  point  of  the  acromion  through  and  near  to 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  or  what  is  much  better,  may  course 
along  the  posterior  border  of  that  muscle.  More  room  is  gained 
for  the  completion  of  this  operation  by  making  an  incision  from  the 
front  of  the  acromion  three  inches  down  the  arm  across  the  chest, 
and  raising  the  elbow,  the  head  of  the  humerus  protruded  and  ex- 
amined, and  so  much  as  is  in  an  unsound  condition  taken  away 
with  the  saw."^  Langenbeck  operated  by  means  of  a  deep  cut  in 
front  of  the  joint,  running  from  the  acromion  process  downwards. 
He  then  released  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  its  groove  and 
turned  it  inwards  ;  by  rotating  the  humerus  first  outward,  then  in- 
wards, the  capsular  muscles  were  brought  into  view  and  divided ; 
then  the  elbow  being  thrown  back  caused  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
protrude  at  the  wound.     This  operation  is  not  only  easy  but  artistic 

'  "Ueber  die  Heilungs-prozess  iiacli  Resection  und  Extirpation  der  Knochen." 

2  "  Rust's  Uandbuch,"  art.  Decapitatio,  p.  G09. 

3  "  Observations  Pratiques  relatives  h  la  Resection  des  Articulations,"  &c.,  p.  80. 
■•  "  On  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints,"  p.  50. 

6  "  Practical  Surgery,"  p.  159. 
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in  all  its  steps :  it  has  liowever  this  damnatory  fault,  that  it  allovf s 
no  outfall  for  pus.  Stromeyer  adopted  another  mode  of  incising 
the  integuments ;  beginning  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
acromion,  he  makes  a  semilunar  cut  with  the  concavity  forwards, 
opening  the  joint  above  and  behind ;  the  rounded  flap  being  lifted 
and  the  arm  rotated  outwards,  the  biceps  tendon  can  be  turned  out 
of  its  groove  inwards  and  preserved.  This  operation  is  easy  and 
affords  the  best  chance  of  a  rapid  recovery ;  it  is  only  advisable  to 
add  that  the  first  cut  should  expose  the  joint  and  should  begin  on 
the  top  of  the  acromion. 

It  certainly  is  desirable  in  every  operation  to  save  all  parts  whose 
severance  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  division  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  diminu- 
tion of  power.  In  three  cases  by  Esmarsch'  this  tendon  had  been 
divided  by  the  bullet :  perfect  use  of  the  muscle  was  restored. 
Moreover,  an  advanced  disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  generally 
involves  all  the  capsular  part  of  the  tendon  in  the  inflammation, 
and  destroys  it.  If  the  glenoid  process  be  cut  off  the  attachment 
of  the  long  bicipital  head  must  go  with  it.^ 

An  effect  of  this  operation,  which  seems  inevitable,  is  shrivelling 
of  the  deltoid :  it  has  been  attributed  to  division  of  the  posterior 
circumflex  humeri  nerve.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  manjr,  though 
not  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  excision  for  joint-disease,  this  may  be 
avoided ;  in  the  dead  subject  it  certainly  need  not  be  divided,  but, 
being  readily  seen  as  it  courses  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
may  be  turned  down  by  a  probe  or  forceps,  a  few  fibrous  bonds 
being  touched  with  the  knife. 

The  skin  may  be  sewn  together  through  the  chief  length  of  the 
cut ;  but  the  most  depending  portion  should  be  left  open  to  favor 
the  flow  of  pus.  The  arm  should  be  bound  to  the  side  as  a  matter 
of  precaution  before  the  patient  leaves  the  theatre.  When  put  to 
bed  the  limb  is  to  be  placed  on  a  cushion,  which  lifts  the  elbow  from 
the  bed  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  which  at  the  same 

■  "  Ueber  Resectiouen  nach  Schusswundeu." 

2  In  Germany  the  surgeons  use  the  hot  iron  a  good  deal  to  carious  parts,  with 
the  idea  of  changing  the  morbid  action  ;  or,  as  Blasius  ("  BeitrUge  zur  Praktischen 
Chirurgie,"  p.  60)  says,  with  reference  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  "to 
change  its  peculiarity  as  a  joint  surface."  I  have  never  used  this  means,  nor  seen 
it  used  in  England,  but  It  may  well  be  that  a  merely  superficial  caries  will  put  on 
more  healthy  action  after  contact  with  the  cautery  ;  the  slough,  however,  must  be 
thrown  off,  a  process  which  may  be  saved  by  judicious  use  of  the  gouge. 
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time  is  bent  so  as  to  se]3arate  tlie  arm  from  the  side ;  a  fold  of  linen, 
fastened  to  the  cushion  on  each  side  of  the  arm,  and  passing  over 
the  limb,  serves  as  a  sufficient  splint ;  the  elbow  is  to  be  bent  at 
right  angles,  the  hand  to  be  lightly  secured  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest. 

No  great  amount  of  fever  or  other  evil  condition  follows  this 
operation ;  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  (the  absence  of  untoward 
circumstances  being  assumed)  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get 
up  with  no  other  protection  than  a  well-secured  sling. 

The  Ulbow  Joint  has  been  partially  and  totally  resected.  The 
surgeon  may,  after  injury,  frequently  have  a  choice  as  to  which 
mode  he  will  adopt,  but  in  joint-disease  seldom, -if  ever.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  run  the  gteat  risk  of  return  of  caries  for 
the  mere  sake  of  saving  a  portion  of  joint-surface  which  would 
after  all  be  useless.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  anchylosis  follov/s  more 
certainly  when  a  portion,  than  when  the  whole  joint  is  removed. 
This  result  seems  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  but  Stro- 
meyer^  and  Bsmarsch^  appear  quite  certain  that  this  was  the  result 
of  their  experience  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  and  the  former 
ordered  that  no  total  resection  of  the  elbow  should  take  place 
unless  necessitated  by  the  injury,  because,  as  he  says,  "  he  desired 
to  retain  no  useless  limbs."^ 

Some  other  points,  however,  here  come  into  consideration, 
namely,  the  length  of  time  between  receipt  of  injury  and  oj)eration, 
the  absence  or  presence  of  ice,  &c.  &c.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  to 
secure  a  flexible  joint,  inflammation  should  be  kept  down  as  much 
as  possible. 

'  "  Maximen  der  Kriegsheilkunst,"  p.  92. 

^  "  Ueber  Resectionen  nacli  Schnssvvunden,"  p.  90. 

^  As  regards  excision  performed  for  joint-disease,  this  point  has  not  so  great 
weight;  but  as  a  matter  of  collateral  interest  we  may  give  the  results  of  cases 
during  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  as  gathered  by  Esmarsch,  and  quoted  in  an 
abbreviated  form  in  the  last  edition  of  Stromeyer's  work,  although  I  cannot  see 
that  they  bear  out  his  conclusion.  In  7  total  resections  occurred :  synostosis,  3 
times  ;  partial  mobility,  3  times  ;  great  mobility,  1  time.  In  23  partial  resections  : 
synostosis,  10  times  ;  partial  mobility,  7  ;  great  mobility,  6.  That  is  to  say,  that 
synostosis  occurs  in  total  resections  42.85  per  cent.,  in  partial  43.47  ;  a  diiference 
hardly  warranting  any  forcible  conclusion.  Some  mobility  is  found  in  42.85  per 
cent,  of  total,  in  30.43  per  cent,  of  partial  ;  great  mobility  in  14  28  per  cent,  of 
total,  in  20.09  per  cent,  of  partial  resections.  A  result  rather  tending  to  show  that 
mobility  results  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  after  either  operation,  and  that  partial 
excision  is  followed  by  considerable  power  of  motion. 
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The  proportion  of  deaths  in  these  cases  is  extremely  small. 
Paul'  gives  in  115  cases,  25  deaths ;  Macleod^  cites  20  cases  with 
7  deaths  (4  of  these  are  said  to  be  from  causes  unconnected  with 
the  operation,  but  I  shall  count  them  with  the  fatal  cases).  Mr. 
Erichsen^  says  that  he  has  performed  the  operation  ten  times  with 
but  one  death ;  to  these  cases  I  can  add  four  with  no  death  (none 
of  these  are  included  in  Paul's  list).  Thus  we  sum  up  1 49  cases, 
with  33  deaths,  or  22.15  per  cent.  Amputation  at  the  humerus 
yields  157  deaths  in  470,  or  33.4  per  cent.  In  some  few  cases, 
whose  proportion  cannot  be  fairly  estimated,  but  which  is,  however, 
very  small,  the  limb  left  is  useless — in  general  a  tolerably,  in  many 
instances  an  extremely  useful,  arm  is  left.  The  uselessness  may 
be  caused  by  utter  want  of  any  union,  partial  uselessness  by 
synostosis. 

Mr.  Syme  claims,  with  perfect  justice,  the  introduction  of  this 
operation  into  England.  Mr.  Park  had  practised  it  on  the  dead, 
but  never  on  the  living  subject.  Moreau  pere  et  fils  performed  it 
several  times,  and  with  admirable  success.  Mr.  Sj^me's  excision 
was  performed  in  1828.  The  patient  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  good  subject  for  operation,  and  did  not  gain  much  command 
over  the  elbow — but  "  he  was  able  to  use  it,"  says  Mr.  Syme,  "  in 
giving  instructions  in  arithmetic,  &c."''  Other  cases  of  the  same 
surgeon  were  more  comjDletely  successful. 

The  modes  of  operation  are  several :  the  surgeon  should  not 
limit  himself  to  one,  but  be  ready  to  perform  any  that  may  be 
necessary.  The  incision  may  be  single  and  long,  running  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  cases  where  there  is  little 
tumefaction,  this  is  sufficient ;  but  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  this 
joint,  considerable  thickening  and  swelling  of  all  the  surrounding 
parts  be  present,  one  simple  long  cut  does  not  suffice ;  it  will  be 
desirable  to  carry  another  from  this  point  outwards  above  the  ole- 
cranon. Again,  sinuses  on  the  outer  side,  or  extreme  swelling  of 
the  joint,  may  render  it  more  expedient  to  make  the  old  H-shaped 
incision  practised  by  Moreau.  One  of  the  longitudinal  cuts  is 
made  just  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  olecranon ;  the  other  between 
that  process  and  the  outer  condyle — the  two  are  connected  together 
by  a  transverse  cut  just  above  the  extremity  of  the  ulna.     In  ope- 

*  Loc.  cit.  2  «  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War,"  p.  328. 

*  "  Art  and  Science  of  Surgery,"  p.  645. 

*  "A  Treatise  on  Excision  of  the  Joints,"  p.  76. 
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rating,  the  inner  of  tlie  longitudinal  incisions  should  first  be  made 
over  tlie  inner  edge  of  the  olecranon ;  this  should  be  at  once  down 
to  the  bone ;  and  now,  before  further  steps  are  taken,  a  narrow  flap 
should  be  turned  up  from  the  parts  on  the  inner  side  of  this  cut. 
This  flap  should  consist  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  material  be- 
tween the  skin  and  bone,  and  therefore  should  contain  the  ulnar 
nerve,  which  is  turned  inward  en  masse  with  the  flap,  does  not  come 
into  view  at  all,  and  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  operation. 

The  other  cut  or  cuts  which  are  deemed  necessary  may  now  be 
made,  and  the  bones  cleared  of  soft  parts.  Some  surgeons  recom- 
mend that  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulnar  should  then  be  nipped 
or  sawn  ofl";  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  is  to  dislocate  the 
joint.  In  most  cases  of  far  advanced  disease,  this  can  be  readily 
done  after  division  of  the  triceps ;  in  other  instances,  the  internal 
and  external  ligaments  must  be  cut.  By  bending  the  arm  A''ery 
much,  and  pressing  the  forearm  downwards,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  thrust  out  of  the  wound,  and,  after  due  examination,  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  part  where  disease  ceases.  The  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  and  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  should,  if  possible,  be  spared ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  placing  a  spatula  or  other  protection  in 
front  of  the  bones,  as  the  soft  parts,  all  doubled  up,  are  away  from 
the  saw  of  any  but  an  awkward  operator. 

The  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  sutures,  except  a  part  on  the  in- 
side of  and  opposite  the  gap  between  the  bones ;  the  arm  placed  on 
a  splint  at  an  angle  of  about  135°,  or  a  right  angle  and  a  half;  less 
if  it  can  be  borne — it  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  for 
about  a  week  or  ten  days — that  is,  till  acute  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  ceased — and  then  passive  motion  should  be  commenced. 
It  is  in  the  after-treatment  that  the  inconvenience  of  a  transverse 
incision  is  found;  for  the  arm  cannot  be  put  conveniently  on  a 
splint  sufficiently  curved,  and  passive  motion  has  a  greater  effect 
in  opening  a  transverse  than  a  mere  longitudinal  wound.  Supi- 
nation and  pronation  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  A  true 
anchylosis  of  this  joint  may  be  excised,  so  as  to  give  a  better 
posture,  and,  if  possible,  some  mobility  to  the  arm.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  better  to  cut  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  rather  than 
simply  sawing  through  the  junction.  Passive  motion  must  be 
begun  as  soon  as  it  is  safe,  in  order  that  synostosis  may  not  come 
on — an  event  which  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  after  excision  for 
stiff'  joint  than  after  one  for  still  active  disease.     Indeed,  so  likely 
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is  sucli  event  to  occur,  that  the  operation  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  the  limb  is  fixed  in  a  useless  posture — straight,  for 
instance — the  probability  of  regaining  a  flexible  joint  must  not  be 
exaggerated,  for  it  is  slight. 

Cases  op  Excision  of  the  Elbow. 

Case  LXII. — Daniel  Hogaii,  aged  30,  came  into  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  under  my  care,  22d  May,  1860,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
I,  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Canton,  excised  the  elbow-joint.^  The  size  of  the 
part,  and  the  position  of  sinuses,  induced  me  to  adopt  the  H  incision.  A 
free  gush  of  blood  followed  the  first  cuts,  but  this  soon  diminished  :  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  were  spared,  and 
as  little  as  jDOSsible  removed  from  the  humerus ;  owing  to  the  gelatinous 
thickening  of  tissues,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  transverse  cut,  the  arm  had 
to  be  put  up  in  a  straighter  position  than  I  desired. 

Some  secondary  hemorrhage  coming  on,  the  parts  had  to  be  opened 
about  two  hours  after  operation,  and  a  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda  was 
secured. 

He  was  ordered  wine  and  20  minims  of  laudanum. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  was  able  to  sit  up  ;  the  arm,  from  lying  on  the  splint, 
had  become  flattened  ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  bandaged  separately  :  a  bit  of 
the  end  of  the  radius  projected  above  the  granulations,  and  looked  white 
as  though  it  would  exfoliate. 

On  the  ninth  day  this  part  of  the  radius  was  covered  with  granulations, 
and  the  wound  rapidly  contracted.  I  ordered  passive  motion  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  as  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  synostosis  and  to  straighten- 
ing of  the  arm,  I  constructed  a  splint  of  ^wire-gauze,  consisting  of  one 
portion  for  the  arm,  another  for  the  forearm,  connected  together  by  a 
hinge.  An  India-rubber  spring  was  stretched  between  these,  at  a  due 
amount  of  tension,  by  means  of  steel  hooks.  In  a  week  more  the  arm  was 
more  flexible ;  he  was  able  to  take  a  walk,  and  was  very  much  improved  in 
health. 

About  the  middle  of  July  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  followed  by  a  smart 
fever  and  diarrhoea  ;  this  necessitated  his  being  confined  to  bed.  At  the 
present  time  (August)  there  remain  two  sinuses,  which  have  the  external 
appearance  of  superficial  sores;  no  dead  bone  has  come  away,  and  nothing 
can  be  felt  with  the  probe.  The  fistulous  passages  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
heal,  but  the  man  has  now  very  fair  use  of  his  arm,  and  it  is  increasing 
daily. 

The  wrist-joint  may  be  excised,  that  is,  all  the  carpal,  the  superior 
extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  lower  ends  of  radius  and 
ulna  may  be  removed ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
patient  will  ever  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  hand.  Mr.  Butcher,  of 
Dublin,  defends  this  operation,  and  gives  the  case  of  a  man  who 

'  The  first  part  of  this  case  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Strumous  Synovitis,  p. 
163. 
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preserved  a  sufficiently  serviceable  liancT  to  earn  his  bread;  and  to 
write  to  that  surgeon  a  very  fairly  penned  letter  of  thanks.^  Mr. 
Butcher's  operation;  by  leaving  the  tendons  of  the  thumb  untouched, 
preserves  the  use  of  that  member,  yet  the  fingers  remain  very,  if 
not  altogether,  immovable,  for  it  is  said,  "  No  doubt  after  excision 
of  the  wrist-joint  much  motion  cannot  be  expected ;  a  firm  fibro- 
ligamentous  structure  fills  up  the  place  of  the  removed  bone,  and 
fuses  the  surrounding  textures  into  its  dense  tissue,  and  mats  all 
together.  But  according  to  my  views,  the  hand  may  be  retained 
nearly  as  useful  as  ever ;  the  fingers  being  kept  semi-flexed  during 
the  process  of  repair,  they  retain  this  position,  and  the  thumb  being 
preserved  perfect  in  its  motions,  readily  approximates  either  of  the 
fingers,  so  that  the  hand  can  be  applied  to  the  most  delicate  of  its 
uses,  such  as  writing,  sewing,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  most  severe 
and  commonplace — using  implements  for  husbandry,  grasping 
bodies,  &c." 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  may  be  either  according 
to  Fergusson's  or  to  Butcher's  method.  The  former  recommends 
an  incision  six  inches  long,  extending  from  the  distal  end  of  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone  down  the  ulna.  "  Thus  ample  room  may 
be  made  between  the  flexors  and  extensors,  without  dividing  a 
tendon  of  either,  to  remove  the  whole  carpal  bones,  and  even  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  metacarpal 
range."^  Mr.  Butcher  recommends  that  the  incision,  commencing 
a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  poUicis 
tendon,  should  be  carried  in  a  curvilinear  manner  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  metacarpus,  and  allowed  to  terminate  close  to  the  ulna. 
This  flap  being  dissected  up,  gives  ample  room  for  extracting  any 
diseased  carpal  bones,  or  for  sawing  off  the  ends  of  radius,  ulna,  or 
metacarpus. 

We  must  not  place  the  value  of  this  operation  very  high,  in  sjDite 
of  Mr.  Butcher's  successful  case,  in  spite  of  the  more  or  less  success 
which  has  followed  two  operations  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  Mr.  Butcher's  excision  took  place  on  10th  August,  1855. 
The  letter  which  the  patient  writes  to  Mr.  Butcher,  and  in  which 
he  says  "the  hand  is  now  quite  well,"  is  dated  1st  December,  1858, 
three  years  and  five  months  after  the  operation.     I  inquired  of  Mr. 

'  "Dublin  Quarterly  Review,"  Nov.  1855,  p.  174. 
2  "Practical  Surgery,"  p.  295. 
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Ericlisen  tbe  result  of  Ms  last  case,  operated  on  19tli  January,  1860.^ 
With  the  greatest  courtesy  tliat  gentleman  thus  re|)lies  :  "  The  man 
whose  wrist  I  excised  has  a  useful  arm  and  hand,  at  least  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  though  there  is  some  stiffness  of  the  fingers,  and  at 
the  wrist  a  good  deal,"  in  terms  which  indicate  that  he  himself  is 
not  well  pleased  with  the  resu.lt. 

Paul  has  been  able  in  Germany  to  gather  22  cases,  6  of  which 
are  fatal.  "We  may  add  8  cases  in  England,  3  of  which  are  fatal, 
making  30  cases  with  9  deaths,  or  33.3  per  cent.  Amputations  at 
the  forearm  yield  only  12.25  per  cent,  of  deaths. 

If  a  patient  absolutely  refuse  to  suffer  am|)utation,  and  removal 
of  the  disease  be  necessary,  the  surgeon  may,  having  placed  the 
dangers  before  the  patient,  consent  to  practise  resection  at  this 
joint ;  but  the  high  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  crippled  condition  of 
the  part  saved,  should  forbid  his  proposing  such  a  procedure  as  a 
reliable  means  of  treatment. 

Concerning  removal  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  much  attention  has 
been  of  late  years  excited  in  England  by  the  well-known  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Fergusson  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,^  and 
by  the  considerable  success  attending  some  operations  performed 
by  that  surgeon  at  King's  College  Hospital,  followed  by  certain 
papers  in  the  Lancet,  1818,  by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  praising  very  highly 
the  procedure.  But  we  are  bound  to  confess,  although  the  first- 
recorded  cases  of  excision^  are  English,  that  we  lagged  behind  the 
German  surgeons  in  continuing  this  operation.  White  operated  in 
1822 ;  Hewson,  of  Dublin,  in  1828.  From  this  time  to  Fergusson's 
first  operation,  no  other  case  occurred  in  this  country ;  but  during 
that  period  Textor  the  elder  resected  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
four  times,  and  two  other  surgeons  had  operated  twice,  but  of 
these  six  cases  only  one  recovered.  Since  1848  the  operation  has 
been  increasing  in  credit,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  its  effects.^     I  can 

'  "  Medical  Times,"  vol.  i.  1860,  p.  366. 

2  "Med.-Chir.  Trans.,"  1845. 

3  That  of  Schlichtling,  and,  many  years  afterwards,  A.  White  Sayre,  in  his  paper 
on  this  subject,  New  York  Journal,  Jan.  1855,  gives  a  list  of  cases,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  name  of  Schmalz  (1816),  taken,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  Jiiger's 
table  (Operatic  Resectionis  Conspectu  Chronologico  adumbrata),  and  which  Fock 
leaves  out. 

*  I  am  greatly  assisted  in  the  following  statistic  numbers,  particularly  for  foreign 
cases,  by  a  Table  which  is  contained  in  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  C.  Foek,  of  Magde- 
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thus  gatlier  altogetlier  104  cases.  Twelve  times  tlie  operation  was 
performed  for  injury  (eleven  times  gunshot  injury,  once  for  frac- 
ture of  tlie  neck  of  the  thigh  and  descending  ramus  pubis).  Of 
these  12  cases  but  1  recovered.  Of  the  92  cases  in  which  joint- 
disease  was  the  cause  of  operation,  we  find  that  56  recovered,  32 
are  dead,  4  remain  uncertain.  Therefore,  in  88  cases,  56  recover. 
Thus,  the  recoveries  stand  at  the  high  ratio  of  63.63  per  cent.  It 
must  be,  nevertheless,  acknowledged,  that  several  of  the  patients, 
after  having  lived  and  even  walked  about  for  some  months,  or 
even  more,  ultimately  succumbed  to  internal  disease,  generally  to 
tuberculosis. 

Concerning  the  power  or  use  of  the  limb  afterwards,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  with  the  greatest  caution.  Yery  many  of  the  cases, 
after  having  been  reported  as  cured  with  perfect  use  of  the  limb, 
have  been  lost  sight  of  just  when  the  critical  time  for  testing  the 
use  of  the  member  has  arrived.  Many  of  these  are,  I  believe, 
dead ;  others  have  not  so  much  use  in  the  limb  as  the  first  result 
of  the  operation  might  lead  us  to  expect.  We  may  tabulate  the 
only  attainable  numbers  thus;  but  the  quantity  of  "useful  limbs" 
is  very  much  too  high.  Of  the  56  recoveries  I  get  no  reliable 
information  in  14 — in  6  the  limb  is  useless,  in  36  the  limb  is  re- 
ported as  useful.'' 

Our  views  concerning  the  indication  or  contra-indication  of  any 
operation  on  the  hip  have  been  so  much  modified  by  Mr.  Han- 
cock's celebrated  paper  "  On  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur 
and  Floor  of  the  Acetabulum,"^  that  that  surgeon  may  be  consi- 

burg,  in  the  "  Arcliiv  der  Chirurgie,"  No.  I.  The  cases  which  he  has  gathered 
altogether  are  90:  46  English,  7  American,  34  German,  2  French,  1  Belgian.  The 
earlier  of  the  English  and  American  are  taken  from  Dr.  Sayre's  and  Heyfelder's 
table.  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  results  of  10  out  of  the  14  cases  which  Dr. 
Fock  was  obliged  to  leave  uncertain,  and  to  add  14  more ;  for  information  concern- 
ing 3  of  these  latter  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Price. 

'  These  numbers  are  thus  got  together:  Dr.  Fock  gives  of  all  his  90  cases  78  as 
being  performed  for  joint-disease  ;  of  these  38  recovered,  26  died,  14  are  doubtful. 
He  obtains  authentication  of  a  useful  limb  in  22  cases  only.  I  obtained,  through 
the  kind  replies  of  the  profession  to  my  inquiries,  authentication  of  a  useful  limb 
in  6  out  of  the  14  cases  he  was  obliged  to  leave  uncertain,  and  of  8  out  of  the  14 
which  I  have  added  to  his  Table.  It  maybe  permitted  me  to  add  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  A.  White,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  it  is  especially  noted  (Pathological 
Catalogue,  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum)  that  the  limb  did  not  grow  after  the 
operation. 

2  Lancet,  April  18,  1857. 
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dered  the  originator  of  real  excision  of  the  hip-joint.  Previous  to 
1857,  the  presence  of  much  acetabular  disease  was  considered  by 
the  whole  profession  to  forbid  any  operation.  Only  one  part  of  the 
joint,  viz.,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  was  removed.  The  opera- 
tion was  not  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  but  decapitation  of  the  femur. 
Thus,  before  Mr.  Hancock's  views  were  promulgated,  there  was 
always  a  certain  fear  in  each  case  that  the  cavity  might  be  greatly 
diseased.  Many  surgeons  held  that  the  head  of  the'  thigh-bone 
should  only  be  removed  when  it  is  dislocated,  and  some  asserted 
the  proceeding  to  be  altogether  unjustifiable.  But  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  affi.x  far  more  reliable  and  scientific  guides  for  the 
operation.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  unlike 
other  excisions  of  joints,  this  procedure  may  be  adopted  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  saving  or  of  prolonging  life.  That  it  does  so  in 
very  many  cases,  is  evident  from  the  numbers  already  given,  and 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  a  great  proportion  were 
certainly  subjected  to  the  operation  when  already  they  were  almost 
in  articulo  mortis.  But  the  56  who  recovered  the  operation  were 
not  all  able  to  make  use  of  the  limb.  Some  died  soon  after  of 
internal  disease,  and  some  still  living  can  walk  very  considerable 
distances  without  difficulty.  The  questions  to  be  considered  are, 
what  circumstances  Avarrant  operative  procedure  for  any  purpose 
beyond  the  mere  preservation  of  life — that  is  to  say,  what  condi- 
tion is  sufficiently  mild  to  justify  an  expectation  that  operation 
will  restore  a  useful  limb,  and  yet  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  us  to 
despair  of  restoration  without  operative  interference? 

For  some  of  the  first  part  of  this  query,  answer  must  be  sought 
in  those  circumstances  which  were  treated  in  section  C  of  this 
chapter;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  joint  we  have  two 
states  to  deal  with,  viz.,  the  dislocated  and  the  not- dislocated.  Till 
quite  of  late  years,  it  has  been  held  only  justifiable  to  decapitate 
the  femur  when  that  bone  is  displaced  and  lies  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  this  circumstance 
afiects  the  case  only  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  operation  a  little, 
but  very  little,  more  easy.  I  do  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  details  of  tabulated  cases  such  as  have  been  published,  nor  of 
very  many  such  instances  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  to  warrant 
my  giving  numbers  and  proportions ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
evidence  of  my  list,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is,  that  the  operation  in  cases 
of  luxation  is  rather  more  fatal  than  when  the  bone  is  not  dislo- 
28 
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cated.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  tlie  circumstance  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  state  of  exhaustion  probably  present  in 
tlie  former  class  of  cases. 

Of  abscesses,  and  tbeir  influence  upon  tbe  decision,  it  need  only 
be  said,  tbat  as  long  as  a  great  quantity  of  bone  be  not  diseased, 
tliere  is  scarcely  any  extent  of  abscess  on  tire  surrounding  parts 
that  should  prevent  our  operating.  Even  abscess  in  the  pelvis  is 
no  bar  to  such  procedure ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  made  out  that  the 
pus-collection  is  not  connected  with  spinal  disease.  It  does  not 
suf&ce  merely  to  ascertain  its  communication  with  the  hip,  but  ab- 
sence of  all  relationship  between  it  and  the  spine  must  be  proved. 
At  p.  316  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Hancock's  paper,  showing  the 
mode  of  diagnosis  between  the  one  state  and  the  other.  The  same 
authority  may  be  judiciously  quoted  concerning  the  significance, 
the  treatment,  and  the  prognosis  of  pelvic  abscess,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  of  acetabular  disease. 

"It  is  only  in  a  few  rare  instances  that  the  surgeon  can  tell  beforehand 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  ;  but  supposing  he  can  do  so, 
that  a  patient  presents,  whose  condition  imperatively  calls  for  operation  in 
all  respects,  but  that  the  acetabulum  is  extensively  diseased,  are  we  to  aban- 
don this  patient  to  his  fate,  and  suffer  him  to  die  in  agony?  Is  it  not 
rather  an  additional  reason  for  performing  the  operation  ?  since  the  greater 
the  amount  of  disease  the  smaller  the  chance  of  recovery;  whilst  the  value 
of  an  operation  does  not  consist  in  the  facility  of  its  performance,  but  in 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  extent  of  disease  and  suffering  it  is 
capable  of  removing.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  appear  to  possess  a  wonderful  power  of  reparation. 
The  cases  operated  show  this."  ...  "It  would  seem,  therefore,  much  the 
safer  to  remove  the  doubtful  portion  of  the  acetabulum  than  to  leave  it 
behind,  or  merely  scrape  it  with  a  gouge." 

"  Mr.  Coulson  and  Mr.  Henry  Smith  lay  considerable  stress  upon  per- 
foration of  the  acetabulum  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  operation:  but 
if  I  am  able  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  so,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed under  these  apparently  unpromising  circumstances,  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  agreed  that  its  application  to  such  cases  eminently  enhances  its 
value,  since  it  affords  a  prospect  of  cure  to  an  amount  of  disease  hitherto 
considered  irremediable.  Presuming  always,  that  the  disease  is  confined 
to  these  limits,  that  the  viscera  and  spine  are  healthy,  and  the  lungs  free 
from  tubercles,  I  do  not  understand  why  a  pelvic  abscess,  depending  upon 
hip-disease,  or  caries  of  the  pelvis,  should  not  be  cured  as  well  as  any  other 
abscess  connected  with  caries  elsewhere,  provided  it  can  be  reduced  to  the 
same  condition.  The  amount  of  caries  is  often  comparatively  small,  and 
though  capable  of  causing  excessive  discharge  is  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  acetabulum  and  the  part  perforated.  In  pelvic  abscess,  depending  on 
hip-disease,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  often  retained  in  the  acetabulum  after 
perforation  of  the  latter  has  obtained;  the  matter  thus  escaping  from  the 
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joint,  the  same  lull  in  the  constitutional  symptoms  takes  place,  as  is  so 
often  observed  after  spontaneous  dislocation.*  Such  abscesses  are  not  cured, 
because  the  matter,  if  left  to  itself,  cannot  find  a  depending  exit.  I  cannot 
understand  how  so  celebrated  an  anatomist  as  Dr.  Knox  could  have  asserted 
that  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  hip-joint  is  beyond  the  reach  of  excision. 
In  cases  requiring  it,  the  pelvis  may  be  reached  at  almost  any  point.  Mr. 
Syme  has  recently  removed  necrosed  bone  from  the  tuber  ischii;  and  in 
another  case,  from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  inner  margin 
of  the  pubic  arch.^  The  ilium  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  and  fascia 
by  the  iliacus  internus;  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  opposite  the  joint 
and  beyond,  are  separated  from  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  and  vis- 
cera by  pelvic  and  obturator  fascia,  the  obturator  and  levator  ani  muscles. 
The  matter  in  pelvic  abscess  from  hip-disease  is  outside  the  obturator  fascia, 
between  it  and  the  bone  separating  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  causing 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  two,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cotyloid 
portion  of  the  pelvis,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  may  be  removed  with- 
out any  risk  of  injury  to  the  pelvic  contents.  But  it  may  be  asked  why 
the  spontaneous  opening  of  a  pelvic  abscess  may  not  effect  a  cure  equally 
with  one  made  through  the  acetabulum  ?  We  find  answer  in  the  shape  of 
the  pelvis,  for  when  the  patient  lies  on  this  side  the  cotyloid  portion  is 
depending,  so  that  when  a  free  opening  is  made  in  that  situation,  and  the 
patient  is  turned  over  on  that  side,  not  only  does  the  matter  find  a  free  and 
depending  exit,  but  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  gravitating  upon  the  abscess 
tend  to  consolidate  the  parts,  obliterate  the  cavity,  and  effect  the  cure.  I 
need  scarcely  observe,  that  before  undertaking  these  operations,  we  should 
make  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  as  far  as  possible  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  absence  of  disease  elsewhere." 

Here  follow  tlie  precise  and  distinct  rules  for  such  diagnosis, 
already  quoted,  p.  316.     Mr.  Hancock  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  In  some  cases  of  hip-disease  an  abscess  forms  in  the  pelvis  before 
actual  perforation  of  the  acetabulum  occurs,  though,  in  all  probability, 
depending  on  the  disease  going  on  in  that  cavity.^  In  such  cases,  should 
the  connection  be  clearly  made  out,  and  circumstances  warrant  operative 
interference,  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  may  be  readily  perforated  by  a 
trephine,  and  any  amount  removed  by  a  metacarpal  saw.  So,  likewise,  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  neither  pelvic  abscess  nor  perforation,  but 
extensive  disease  of  the  acetabulum,  I  cannot  see  the  objection  to  the 
operation.  Here  we  have  a  patient  actually  dying ;  we  know  that  an  ope- 
ration holds  out  the  only  chance.  The  whole  of  the  acetabulum,  even  in  a 
healthy  condition,  may  be  removed  without  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  or  injury  to  the  parts  contained;  the  whole  of  the  operation  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  obturator  muscle,  consequently  to  the  levator  ani,  and  so  far 

'  In  my  opinion  tliis  lull  is  better  to  be  compared  with  that  which  occurs  between 
the  second  and  third  stage  of  hip-disease.     See  p.  310. — R   B. 

2  Lancet,  January  6,  1856. 

3  From  some  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  believe  that  in  such 
event  the  bone  is  carious  on  the  inner  side,  and  may  be  felt  with  a  ]3robe  bare  and 
rough. — R.  B. 
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extra-pelvic.  And  if  it  can  be  done  thus  easily  when  the  parts  are  healthy, 
it  can  be  done  with  still  greater  facility  when  the  acetabulum  is  much  dis- 
eased, and  when,  in  all  probability,  the  internal  periosteum  and  obturator 
fascia  will  be  detached  from  the  bone." 

Tliese  considerations  may  suffice  to  answer  tlie  question  as  to 
the  gravity  of  disease  whicli  should  forbid  operation.^  The  query 
concerning  the  amount  of  malady  which  should  cause  us  to  despair 
of  curing  our  patient  by  other  means,  and  therefore  to  resort  to 
excision,  is  even  more  difficult  of  response.  I  have  already  given 
an  opinion  that  the  operation  should  not  be  so  much  regarded  as  an 
ultimate  resource  to  be  employed  only  because  amputation  is  worse 
than  useless ;  it  should  rather  be  viewed  as  a  means  whereby  we 
may  yet  procure  to  our  patient  a  valuable  limb  (p,  333);  but  I 
cannot  go  the  length  of  Dr.  Fock,  when  he  observes  that  "  the  pro- 
per moment  for  the  operation  has,  according  to  our  view,  arrived 
as  soon  as  caries  of  the  joint  has  been  diagnosed  with  certainty."^ 
Complete  rest  alone  has,  in  several  instances  in  which  caries  was 
clearly  present,  permitted  the  disease  to  get  well ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  an  extending  force,  by  preventing  pressure  of  the  joint 
surfaces,  has  a  greater  effect.  Moreover,  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  part  left  behind  is  not  so  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  limb  recovered 
from  disease  at  the  hip-joint. 

In  the  present  high,  perhaps  somewhat  too  high  value  which  is 
accorded  to  the  operation  of  excision,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  patients 
may  be  unnecessarily  subjected  to  that  treatment  rather  than  that 
the  operation  will  be  too  much  dreaded.  "We  should  recommend 
that  when  a  case  even  if  external  abscess  be  already  formed,  the 
efficacy  of  extension  be  fully  tried :  if  in  a  night  or  two  the  start- 
ing pains  greatly  diminish,  and  subsequently  cease,  the  proposal  of 
excision  should  be  postponed  until  general  symptoms,  the  forma- 
tion or  increase  of  pelvic  abscess,  &c.,  warrant  return  to  such  con- 
sideration. 

'  Concerning  the  amount  of  exhaustion  and  hectic,  see  p.  415.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  as  amj^utation  at  the  hip  is  inadmissible  for  joiut-disease, 
and  as  that  malady  reacts  with  greater  violence  upon  the  system,  excision  may  be 
performed  upon  a  patient  in  a  farther  advanced  state  of  hectic  than  might  be 
judicious  for  other  joints  ;  absence  of  visceral  disease  being  always  postulated. 
Indeed  Dr.  Fock  very  rightly  observes  that  "  the  operation  has  afforded  the  most 
brilliant  results  in  these  apparently  hopeless  cases." 

'^  "  Bemerkungen  und  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Resection  im  Hliftgelenk," — Arcliiv 
der  Klinischen  Chirurgie,  l'^"''  Band,  I'^i"^  Heft,  p.  197. 
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The  operation  itself  is  not  difficult ;  less  so  on  tlie  living  subject, 
■when  the  parts  are  diseased,  than  on  the  dead  body  with  the  joint 
perfect.  The  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side,  and  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  be  dislocated,  a  crucial  or  T-shaped  incision  exposes  the  part 
sufficiently.  It  should  be  cleared  of  soft  parts,  and  a  broad-grooved 
and  curved  director,  or,  what  perfectly  answers  the  purpose,  a  large 
lithotomy-staff,  is  passed  under  the  bone  at  the  place  where  disease 
ceases ;  it  may  then  be  turned  half-round,  so  as  to  present  its  grooved 
side  uppermost;  over  this  the  surgeon  applies  an  amputating  saw, 
and  may  fearlessly  cut  through  the  bone,  as  the  staff  protects  the 
soft  parts  beneath.  If  there  be  no  dislocation,  the  surgeon  com- 
mences his  incision  about  two  inches  above,^  and  a  little  in  front  of 
the  great  trochanter,  and  carrying  it  in  a  semilunar  shape,  allows 
it  to  terminate  behind  that  portion  of  bone ;  another  incision  runs 
from  the  middle  of  this,  forwards,  a  little  beyond,  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  trochanter.  The  flaps,  including  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  soft  parts,  being  dissected  up,  the  back  and 
top  of  the  articulation  will  lie  bare.  If  the  cervix  femoris  be  dis- 
eased, or  if  there  be  any  anchylosis,  it  is  better  to  saw  off  the  bone 
previous  to  dislocating  it ;  indeed,  it  is  best,  probably,  to  follow 
that  plan  in  nearly  all  instances,  as  Stromeyer  observes.^  The 
head  of  the  bone  can  then  easily  be  dissected  out,  or,  if  partially 
anchylosed,  gouged  out  of  the  cavity.  If  the  acetabulum  be  only 
diseased  in  spots,  free  use  of  the  gouge  suffices  to  remove  the  carious 
portion;  but  if  it  have  suffered  extensively,  and  certainly  if  its 
floor  be  carious,  the  trephine,  the  metacarpal,  Hey's  saw,  or  all  three 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The 
disease  being  quite  removed,  the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  sutures, 
except  at  the  lower  part,  which  is  left  open  to  afford  a  drain  for 
pus.     A  splint  is  to  be  applied  before  the  patient  leaves  the  table. 

As  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  patient  must  lie  on  the  back, 
proper  means  must  be  adopted  for  cleanliness  and  ease,  so  that  he 
may  not  get  bed-sores  nor  be  unnecessarily  moved  and  shifted. 
Mr.  Christopher  Heath  has  invented  a  very  clever  arrangement 
like  a  hammock  slung  in  a  large  four-legged  stand :  this  supports 
the  back  and  thighs;  the  head  and  legs  projecting  beyond  are 
lodged  upon  cushions.     A  hole  about  the  region  of  the  buttocks 

'  These  dimensions  suppose  that  the  patient  be  full  grown. 
2  "Maximen  der  Krieglieilkunst,"  p.  505,  2'«  Auflage. 
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presents  arrangements  for  cleanliness  and  for  dressing  tlie  wound. 
Tliis  metliod  has  found  considerable  favor  in  Grermany,  being  liigbly 
praised  in  tbe  Journal  fur  Kinderkranhheiten,'^  where  a  very  droll 
figure  is  given^  and  Dr.  Fock  mentions  it  as  capable  of  affording 
ease  and  advantages  in  certain  cases  wherein  every  other  method 
has  been  unavailing. 

A  long  Desault  splint,  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot,  is  the 
best  way  of  keeping  the  limb  motionless.  By  removing  from  such 
a  splint  the  part  that  would  cover  the  hip,  and  then  bracketing  the 
lower  and  the  upper  portions  together  by  loops  of  steel,  the  wound 
can  always  be  easily  got  at.  Mr.  Price  has  made  an  arrangement 
by  means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  splint  can  be  depressed, 
adducted  or  abducted  by  means  of  screws  at  the  steel  bracket. 
Also  he  uses  a  pelvic  band  like  that  already  described  (p.  321)  for 
a  splint  in  hip-disease,  and  I  believe  adapted  from  my  principle. 

Generally,  after  excision  of  this  joint,  the  soft  parts  swell  very 
considerably,  become,  indeed,  sometimes  white  and  rather  tense,  and 
do  not  begin  to  decline  until  suppuration  comes  on.  During  this 
time,  cold  water  is  the  best  application^  and  even  afterwards,  unless 
any  circumstances  call  for  some  local  stimulant ;  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  endeavor  to  repress  the  surface  granulations,  which  are  always 
florid  and  large  when  the  case  is  doing  well.  Neither  during  the 
first  weeks  after  the  operation  is  it  judicious  to  use  extension,  nor 
other  movement  f  but  when  the  parts  begin  to  consolidate,  the  limb 
may  be  drawn  a  little  downwards,  either  by  the  screw  or  by  the 
India-rubber  extension  apparatus. 

Case  or  Excision  of  the  Hip-joint.^ 

Case  LXTII. — Timothy  Dacey,  aged  14,  admitted  under  my  (Mi\  Han- 
cock's) care  into  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  July,  1856,  with  disease  of  the 
hip-joint.  Five  years  before,  observing  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  he  attended 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  but  got  worse  and  was  made  an  in-patient.  He 
remained  there  five  months.  Two  years  afterwards  abscesses  formed  round 
the  joint,  and  eighteen  months  ago  he  first  came  under  my  care  at  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital,  where  he  remained  three  months,  when  he  left 

'  Band  xxx.,  S.  412. 

^  Fock  says  that  tlie  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  are :  1st,  when  the  tliigh, 
during  the  operation,  could  not  be  quite  straightened  ;  2dly,  when  tlie  bone,  being 
dislocated,  lies  so  high  on  the  ilium,  tliat  union  in  this  place  would  cause  too  much 
shortening. 

^  From  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hancock,  Lancet,  Apiil  25th,  185S. 
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apparently  cured.  He  continued  able  to  walk  for  ten  months,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  knee,  which  increased  so  much,  that, 
upon  his  application,  I  again  admitted  him  into  the  hospital.  Shortly 
afterwards,  abscesses  formed  around  the  hip-joint,  opening  behind  the  tro- 
chanter, and  also  low  down  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  subsequently  an 
abscess  burst  in  the  groin;  and  a  probe  introduced  into  this  opening  passed 
readily  into  the  pelvis.  He,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  so  emaciated 
and  worn  out  with  the  profuse  discharge,  night-sweats,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.,  that  it  was  evident  he  could  not  long  survive  if  something  were  not 
done  for  him.  Great  prostration  and  cough  supervened,  and  his  sputa 
became  streaked  with  blood ;  I  therefore  requested  Dr.  Willshire  to  examine 
the  lungs.  He  did  so,  and  pronounced  them  free  from  any  cause  contra- 
indicating  an  operation.  Having  as  far  as  possible  ascertained  that  the 
disease  was  confined  to  the  hip-joint  and  pelvis,  I  examined  the  inside  of 
the  latter  with  a  probe  through  the  opening  in  the  groin,  and  then  dis- 
covered perforation  of  the  acetabulum.  Under  these  circumstances  I  con- 
cluded that  the  pelvic  abscess,  and  the  boy's  condition  generally,  were  due 
to  hip-disease,  and  that  by  removing  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  floor 
of  the  acetabulum,  I  might  not  only  get  rid  of  the  diseased  bone,  but  by 
affording  a  free  and  depending  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  the 
pelvic  abscess  might  be  approximated  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
abscess,  and  thus  the  patient  be  saved ;  and  I  therefore  proposed  to  my 
colleagues  to  remove  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  flloor  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  so  much  around  it  as  the  extent  of  the  disease  required,  the  patient 
having  agreed  to  undergo  whatever  I  might  advise. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1856,  the  patient  having  been  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  placed  on  his  sound  side  on  the  table,  I,  assisted 
by  my  colleagues,  commenced  the  operation  by  making  a  crucial  incision 
over  the  great  trochanter,  extending  about  three  inches  beyond  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  flaps  having  been  reflected,  a  circular  incision  was  carried  round 
the  head  of  the  bone,  which  remained  in  its  cavity,  cutting  through  the 
glutsei,  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa,  the  pectineus,  &c.,  and 
opening  the  capsular  ligament.  Upon  examination  with  the  finger,  the 
neck  of  the  femur  was  discovered  to  be  so  much  involved  that  I  decided 
upon  cutting  through  the  bone  immediately  below  the  great  trochanter, 
after  which  its  head  was  removed  without  difficulty.  When  this  was  done, 
the  acetabulum  was  found  to  communicate,  by  two  openings  at  its  deepest 
part,  with  the  pelvic  abscess.  I  endeavored  to  excise  the  floor  of  the  ace- 
tabulum with  the  bone-nippers,  but  could  not ;  and,  therefore,  with  the 
metacarpal  saw  I  cut  round  the  acetabulum,  removing  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  bone,  exposing  the  thickened  pelvic  fascia,  and  leaving  a  large 
opening  for  the  escape  of  matter  from  the  pelvic  abscess.  The  flaps  were 
then  brought  together  and  united  by  sutures,  except  opposite  and  below 
the  opening  in  the  acetabulum,  where  they  were  kept  separated  by  lint.  A 
splint,  extending  from  the  armpit  to  the  foot,  was  next  applied,  as  the  leg 
could  not  be  straightened  without  difficulty,  and  the  patient  returned  to 
his  bed.  Very  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation,  and  no  vessels 
required  tying. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  almost  instant  relief  of  his  constitutional 
symptoms.  He  was  a  little  sick  for  the  first  forty -eight  hours  from  the 
chloroform,  but  otherwise  his  course  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  improve- 
ment.    His  countenance  soon  became  cheerful  and  free  from  anxiety ;  his 
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night-sweats  ceased  in  two  days  from  the  operation.     On  the  third  day  the 
wound  in  the  groin  was  entirely  healed.     The  discharge  from  the  wound 

made  at  the  operation,  which,  for  the 


Fig.  27. 


first  few  days,  was  very  abundant,  gra- 
dually became  thicker,  and  diminished 
in  quantity,  until  it  did  not  amount  to 
ateaspoonful  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 
He  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  for  the 
first  time  for  nearly  a  year,  with  the 
knee  straight,  in  fourteen  days  after 
the  operation.  In  three  weeks  he 
dressed  himself  and  sat  in  a  chair  by 
the  fire.  In  five  weeks  he  was  able 
to  walk  with  a  crutch  and  a  stick ; 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  however, 
he  imprudently  dispensed  with  both 
crutch  and  stick  :  inflammation  en- 
sued, followed  by  abscess  external  to 
the  pelvis.  This,  however,  soon  sub- 
sided, and  he  then  progressed  steadily, 
gaining  flesh  and  strength.  At  the 
beginning  of  April,  1857,  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  daily  a  walk  in  the  Park. 
At  this  time  a  photogram  was  taken, 
from  which  the  woodcut.  Fig.  27, 
is  copied.  On  May  15th,  1857,  the 
boy  went  down  to  Ramsgate,  where 
he  imprudently  employed  himself  in 
taking  much  walking  exercise.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  1857,  he  returned  to 
the  hospital  with  phthisis,  and  died 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1858. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
mode  in  whicli  tTie  truncated  end 
of  the  femur  and  tlae  pelvis  act, 
so  as  to  acquire  a  new  point  for 
tlie  support  of  the  body.  On  ex- 
amination of  this  patient,  it  was 
found  that  the  end  of  the  femur 
abutted  against  the  sawn  surface 
of  bone  which  represented  the  up- 
per margin  of  the  acetabulum. 
It  was  inclosed  and  shut  into  the 
cavity  by  a  tough,  fibrous  capsule,  which  was  deficient  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  whence  pus  escaped  (a  portion  of  this  capsule  is  repre- 
sented hanging  down  as  a  triangular  fold).  On  turning  out  the 
end  of  the  femur,  it  was  found  rounded  off;  the  extremity  of  the 


I 


From  a  photogram  of  Timothy  Dacey,  four 
months  after  excision  of  the  right  hip. 
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medullary  tube  was  partially  closed  in  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone. 
The  opening  still  remaining  bad  jagged,  uneven  edges,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  osseous  covering  had  at  some  former  period 
been  complete,  and  had  subsequently  yielded  to  the  absorption 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  28. — Condition  found  nineteen  months  after  excision  of  the  hip — parts  in  situ. 
Pig.  29. — Condition  of  parts  nineteen  months  after  excision  of  the  hip-joint.    The  femnr  turned 
out  of  the  cavity. 


produced  by  pressure  at  that  part.  The  cavity  which  took  the 
place  of  the  acetabulum  was  roomy,  and  had  a  large  perforation 
still  patent.  The  upper  part,  against  which  the  end  of  the  bone 
had  pressed,  was  covered  by  a  thin  but  dense  fibrous  structure; 
at  its  back  was  a  carious  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  the 
diseased  action  being  quite  superficial.  A  singular  adaptation 
of  parts,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  was  found,  namely,  a  bending  inwards  of  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubis  and  of  the  ascending  branch  of  the  ischium. 
The  pelvic  abscess  was  consolidated,  and  the  iliac  fascia  was  tightly 
stretched  over  the  opening  in  the  acetabular(?)  cavity. 

The  boy  who  was  operated  on  by  White  died  some  five  years 
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afterwards,  and  tlie  parts  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  tlie 
College  of  Surgeons.  "  Both  the  os  innominatum  and  the  remains 
of  the  femur  are  slender,  small,  and  light.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  is  placed  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the 
acetabulum,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ilium, 
it  is  firmly  but  movably  attached  by  dense  ligamentous  tissue, 
portions  of  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
doubled  in  between  the  bones.  Connected  with  the  same  tissue, 
and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  is  a  portion  of  muscle,  in- 
closed and  mingled  with  the  cellular  tissue."^  It  may  be  added 
that  the  truncated  end  of  the  femur  appears  to  rest  upon  no  bone, 
but  to  be  simply  invaginatecl  in  a  fibrous  socket,  which  is  bound 
to  the  pelvis  by  firm,  broad  bands,  clasping  the  pubis,  ilium,  and 
ischium. 

The  girl  from  whom  the  annexed  figure  is  taken  was  operated  on 
in  1848  by  Mr.  French,  of  Marlborough  Street.^  The  head  of  the 
femur  was  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  acetabulum 
almost  obliterated.  The  bone  was  sawn  off  just  below  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  The  girl  was  ten  years  old  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  therefore  is  now  twenty-two ;  is  five  feet  four  and 
a  half  inches  high.  The  truncated  end  of  the  femur  lies  in  the 
greatly  depressed  scar,  and  is  evidently  bound  to  the  pelvis  by 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  She  has  power  of  flexing  the  thigh  a  little 
up  and  down.  "When  she  stands  upright,  the  foot  does  not  come 
to  the  ground  by  4|  inches.  The  measurements  on  the  sound  side 
are,  thigh  13|,  leg  to  sole  16  inches;  operated  side,  thigh,  11|,  leg 
to  sole  15  inches.  Thus  the  actual  loss  of  length  is  but  8^  inches. 
We  cannot  then  conclude  that  the  femur  has  ceased  to  grow ;  it  is 
even  now  only  2^  inches  less  than  that  of  the  sound  side,  and  there 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  this  removed  during  the  opera- 
tion. Of  the  other  2^  inches  lost,  one  is  absent  from  the  lower  leg, 
the  other  is  accounted  for  by  the  position  of  the  thigh,  which  is 
adducted  very  much  inwards,  so  that  the  knee  tends  to  cross  the 
f)thcr.  This  is  compensated  for  by  abduction  of  the  leg  at  the 
kuce,  tlie  position  being  that  of  genu  valgum.  Whenever  she 
bears  slight  weight  on  the  limb  this  malposture  increases,  and  she 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Pathological  Series,  vol.  iv, 
^  A  portion  of  this  case  is  reported  in  the  Lancet,  1S4S.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 

French  for  kindly  giving  me  further  details,  and  for  allowing  me  to  have  the  pho- 

tograpli  taken,  from  which  the  woodcut  is  copied. 
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cannot  support  more  than  a  few  pounds  pressure.  The  limb  is 
altogether  very  deficiently  nourished,  the  knee  is  |  inch  less  in  cir- 
cumference, the  foot  1^  inch  less  in  length  than  on  the  sound  side. 


Fie;.  30. 


M.  E. ,  twelve  years  after  excision  of  the  hip. 


The  operated  thigh  is  round  and  full,  but  soft  and  flabby ;  the  leg 

very  small.     In  consequence  of  the  ill-nutrition  the  foot  is  ulcerated. 

Dr.  Ehea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  excised  from  the  neck  of  a 

femur,  anchylosed  at  the  hip,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  and 
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treated  tlie  case  like  an  ordinary  decapitatio  femoris,  instituting, 
after  tlie  lapse  of  six  weeks,  passive  motion.  The  man,  a  sailor, 
did  very  well,  and  regained  use  of  tlie  limb,  wliicli  previously  had 
been  bent  np  on  the  abdomen.  Such  operation  may  be  justifiable 
if  the  anchylosis  be  diagnosed  as  true,  and  the  deformity  such  as 
entirely  to  forbid  progression.  There  have  been  but  few,  if  any, 
imitators  of  this  practice,  and  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  only  accord- 
ing to  the  light  which  this  one  case  affords  and  to  the  theoretic 
principles  of  operations  of  expediency.  It  appears  that  the  danger 
of  such  procedure  is  not  likely  to  be  great,  as  no  important  part  is 
implicated.  If  the  patient  be  strong  and  healthy,  whose  life  is 
rendered  burdensome  by  the  existence  of  great  deformity,  it  appears 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  justifiable,  and  likely  to  benefit  in 
most  cases,  since  excisions  undertaken  for  true  anchylosis  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful  of  such  operations. 

Excision  of  the  Knee. — Mr.  Filkin,  who  in  1762  first  performed, 
and  Mr.  Park,  who  in  1782  first  published  an  accoimt  of  excision 
of  the  knee-joint,  had  more  imitators  abroad  than  in  England  till 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  their  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  Park  operated  again  in  1783,  but  unsuccessfully.  No 
one  followed  his  example  in  this  country  till  1823,  when  Sir  P. 
Crampton  excised  a  knee,  cured  his  patient,  and  a  second  time  was 
less  successful.  In  1830,  Mr.  Syme  performed  the  sixth  operation 
that  had  been  done  in  Britain.  From  1830  to  1850,  when  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  revived  the  procedure  in  this  country,  it  was  not  once 
attempted.  Its  fate,  however,  had  been  different  abroad.  Moreau 
p^re  took  up  the  method,  and  imparting  his  zeal  to  his  son,  they 
performed  among  others  two  excisions  of  the  knee.^  In  France, 
however^  a  check  was  here  experienced  to  its  progress.  In  Ger- 
many, Mulder,  who  had  operated  in  1809,  found  no  successor  till 
1821,  when  Textor,  of  Wurzburg,  began  his  career,  and  in  twenty- 
one  years  had  excised  five  knee-joints.^  In  1850  Mr.  Fergusson 
revived  this  o]3eration.  The  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day,  appa- 
rently of  purulent  infection.  But  the  discouragement  which  might 
have  been  produced  by  this  case  was  obviated  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Jersey,  who  was  sufiiciently  bold  to  try  the  procedure  six  months 
afterwards,  with  perfect  success;  and  again  four  months  later,  his 
third  patient  (September  4,  1851)  died  of  diarrhoea,  followed  by 

'  The  father  two,  1792.     The  son  one  in  1811. 

2  "Die  Wiedererzeugung  der  Knochen  nach  Kesectionen." 
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dysentery.  Since  that  time;  tlie  operation  lias  been  performed  fre- 
quently; both,  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  Its  results  as  to 
mortality  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  the  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  patient  cannot  be  so  perfectly  ascertained. 

Mr.  Butcher's  first  and  second  Memoirs  "On  Excision  of  the 
Knee- Joint;" '  give  full  information  on  the  records  up  to  the  year 
1856.  A  table  in  the  first  Memoir  gives  all  the  cases  wp  to  1854 
inclusive;  one  in  the  second;  uj)  to  1856;  also  inclusive.  The  two 
together  enumerate  82  cases.  Mr.  Price,  whose  zealous  advocacy 
of  this  operation  is  well  known,  has  collected  78  additional  cases, 
making  up  the  number  to  160.^  To  this  I  can  add  6  more  English 
caseS;  and  will  also  include  the  15  cases  lately  published,  as  occur- 
ring in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Heusser;  of  Hombrechtikon,  canton 
Zurich;^  thus  making  181  cases.  Of  thesC;  we  find  that  39  died 
(two  after  amputation) ;  20  got  well;  after  amputation ;  122  reco- 
vered: i.  e.,  21.54  per  cent,  die,  11.05  per  cent,  require  amputation 
(whereof  9.5  per  cent,  die);  67.4  recover  with  more  or  less  useful 
limbs.^ 

'  Dublin  Quarterly  Review,  1855  and  1857  respectively;  and  since  published  in 
a  separate  form. 

Butcher's  table,  which  refers  to  cases  before  1850  (First  Memoir  "On  Excision 
of  the  Knee-Joint"),  gives  incorrect  numbers  for  one  or  two  of  the  German  sur- 
geons;  thus  Textor  had  5  cases,  not  2:  three  of  them  proved  fatal.  Ried,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  Butcher,  had  4,  with  2  deaths,  before  the  year  '47.  Fricke 
had  only  2,  not  4;  and  they  both  recovered.  I  can  find  mention  of  only  one  such 
operation  by  Jager,  in  his  article  on  Decapitatio  Ossium  in  Rust's  Handbuch,  and 
the  case  recovered.  Three  of  Dr.  Heusser's  cases,  all  successful,  occurred  before 
1850.  Thus  I  make  of  the  German  surgeons'  cases,  before  1850,  15  with  5  deaths ; 
if  we  add  these  to  all  the  English  and  French  cases  prior  to  that  date,  we  have  26 
cases,  with  16  recoveries  and  10  deaths.  1  death  is  from  tetanus  after  delivery; 
1  from  dysentery ; — 1  of  the  recoveries  had  not  a  useful  limb. 

2  Contributions  to  the  "  Surgery  of  Diseased  Joints,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Operation  of  Excision,"  No.  I. — The  Knee. 

3  "Deutsche  Klinik,"  1860,  No.  42. 

■*  A  habit,  in  gathering  statistic  numbers,  of  affirming  that  certain  of  the  deaths 
are  "not  due  to  the  operation,"  may,  and  I  believe  does,  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  unin- 
tentional falsity ;  with  the  best  possible  will  to  promote  truth,  the  writer  is  easily 
led  away  by  bias  for  or  against  a  particular  fact.  Whenever  a  person  not  yet 
recovered  from  an  operation  succumbs  to  some  endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  the 
operation  acts  as  at  least  a  predisposing  if  not  an  immediate  cause  of  death ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  patient  would  not  have  escaped  the  fatal  disease,  or  reco- 
vered from  it,  had  he  not  been  confined  to  a  particular  locality,  or  debilitated  by 
an  operation  ?  In  the  numbers  given  in  the  text  for  all  cases  I  place  on  the  list 
of  mortality  from  operation,  all  deaths  occurring  before  the  patient  is  up  and 
about. 
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The  mortality  from  amputations  at  tlie  tliigli  has  been  varionsly 
estimated,  as  we  have  already  seen :  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  about  60 
per  cent,  die ;  in  the  London  Hospitals,  about  44 ;  in  the  Edinburgh 
Hospitals,  49  per  cent.  die.  The  result  of  Paul's  large  statistic 
gathering  is,  that  of  1,003  cases,  454  die,  or  45.27  per  cent.  These 
numbers  include  accidents,  gunshot  injuries,  &c.,  and  would  show 
greater  mortality  than  if  they  referred  to  chronic  disease. 

In  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  "  Causes  of  Death 
after  Amputation,'"  the  mortality  for  all  amputations  at  the  thigh 
is  given  as  being  only  27.27  per  cent.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  amputa- 
tions for  chronic  knee-joint  disease  bear  a  mortality  of  only  14.5. 
Mr.  Bryant  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  "  the  fatality  of  excision 
of  the  knee-joint  is,  according  to  Butcher  at  least,  1  in  5,"  which  is 
about  the  proportion  we  find  for  a  larger  number.  But  we  must 
confess  surprise  at  the  very  low  rate  of  mortality  for  thigh  ampu- 
tations at  Gruy's  Hospital,  and  suppose  that  the  146  cases  were 
collected  during  some  fortuitously  favorable  epoch. 

In  what  proportion  of  cases,  which  are  returned  as  VAth  perfect 
use  of  the  limb  after  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  a  valuable  member 
is  retained  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  that  we  must  not  suppose 
all  such  limbs  to  remain  useful,  I  know  from  having  seen  two  or 
three  men  in  different  institutions,  who,  as  they  walked  about,  and 
at  last  out  of  the  hospital,  extremely  well,  justified  the  report  of 
''perfectly  sound  limb;"  yet  who,  at  various  periods,  have  returned 
under  care  with  some  defect.  The  union  perhaps  yields,  and  the 
limb,  bending  outwards  more  and  more,  becomes  less  and  less 
available.  Or  the  man  will  have  gone  away  with  a  sinus  open ; 
it  is  justly  said  that  such  sinuses  often  do  remain  open  for  months, 
and  then  heal ;  but  sometimes  they  do  not  heal,  and  then  a  year  or 
so  afterwards  dead  bone  will  be  found,  which  may  require  re- 
moval. 

Another  point,  affecting,  of  course,  only  young  persons,  is  the 
subsequent  failure  of  growth  in  the  limb.  This  subject,  although 
it  certainly  comes  into  consideration  in  reference  to  all  joints,  has 
been  deferred  to  the  present  time  because  the  knee  is  peculiarly 
situated  in  this  respect.  Mr,  Syme  was  the  first  who  observed  that, 
after  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the  growth  of  the  two  limbs  did 
not  remain  equal.     Speaking  of  his  operation  in  1830,  he  says: 

'  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  vol.  xlli.  p.  75. 
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"The  growtli  of  the  two  limbs  was  not  equal,  and  that  the  one 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  operation  wanted  several  inches  of 
reaching  the  ground  when  the  patient  stood  erect.'"  Mr,  Butcher, 
however,  in  his  first  and  second  Memoirs,  repudiates  the  notion 
that  growth  could  be  checked  by  excision  of  the  knee,  saying, 
especially  in  the  second,  that  such  was  not  borne  out  by  fact.  Mr. 
Humphry  had,  in  1857,^  already  pointed  out  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  remove  the  whole  epiphysal  end,  since  he  judged, 
from  his  great  knowledge  of  osseous  growth  and  development, 
that  if  such  precaution  were  attended  to  the  limb  would  not  cease 
to  grow.  Still  this  consideration,  like  Mr.  Syme's  case,  excited 
little  attention,  as  they  appeared  to  be  overruled  by  superior  facts 
quoted  by  Mr.  Butcher,  until  Mr.  Pemberton,  of  Birmingham, 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject,  in  a 
most  admirable  series  of  papers.^  Mr.  Pemberton  gives  the  result 
of  excision  of  the  knee  from  a  boy,  aged  twelve.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  1853.  "  The  amount  of  bone  removed  measured 
rather  more  than  3  J  inches.  About  two  and  a  half  belonged  to 
the  femur,  about  one  inch  to  the  tibia."  In  October,  1859,  the  lad 
being  then  eighteen  years  old,  the  limb  is  found  nine  inches  shorter 
than  the  other.  Dr.  Keith,  whose  case  is  one  of  those  to  which 
Mr.  Butcher  had  referred  as  disproving  loss  of  growth,  was  then 
written  to.  He  had  operated  on  a  boy,  aged  nine,  in  1853.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  1860,  Mr.  Pemberton  receives  a  note 
from  Dr.  Keith,  containing  the  following  measurements : — 

"  He  is  now  a  stout,  healthy  boy,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  his  left, 
or  sound,  lower  limb  being  long  and  well-developed.  His  right 
limb  is  really  plump  to  look  at,  but  seems  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
body,  when  compared  with  the  other  limb ;  the  right  limb  being 
now  seven  inches  shorter  than  the  left  limb,  from  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  heel. 

"At  the  thick  of  the  thigh,  the  left  measures  17  inches  round ; 
the  right  16.  Left  12|  inches;  right,  12.  Around  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  11|  inches;  right,  10|. 

"In  length,  the  left  limb  is  17  inches  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  centre  of  the  patella,  and  17 

'  "Pathology  and  Principles  of  Surgery,"  p.  225. 

2  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions." 

3  "  British  Medical  .Journal,"  Nov.  26th,  1859. 
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inclies  from  tlie  same  spot  to  tlie  sole  of  the  foot — in  wliole,  34 
inclies ;  while  the  right  was  only  12|  to  14| ;  total,  27  inches." 

Fig.  31. 


Sliortening  after  excision  of  the  knee.     (From  Mr.  Pemberton's  paper.) 

In  December  of  1859  I  wrote  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Journal  a  letter,  pointing  out  the  reasons  of  this  peculiar  tendency 
to  loss  of  growth,  observable  especially  in  the  femur : — 

"In  the  case  which  Mr.  Peraberton  quotes  as  the  first  in  which  he  had 
excised  the  knee-joint,  an  unusual  quantity  was  removed  from  both  bones. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  epiphyses  were  taken  away.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  the  case  itself;  but  Mr.  Peraberton  gives  a 
woodcut,  which  we  must  presume  to  be  accurate.  On  comparing  carefully 
the  length  of  the  two  thighs,  and  of  the  two  lower  legs,  I  find  that  the 
diiference  between  the  two  former  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  double  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  latter.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  femur  and 
tibia  have  an  epiphysis  at  either  end  :  those  of  the  latter  bone  are  horizon- 
tal and  parallel ;  the  growth  in  length  of  that  bone  takes  place  at  both 
ends ;  hence,  when  its  upper  epiphysis  is  excised,  it  has  still  one  end  from 
which  it  may  grow.  But  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  very  oblique, 
almost  perpendicular,  and  growth  from  that  end  only  takes  place  by  the 
little  that  may  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  even  that  little  in 
an  oblique  direction.  Growth  in  length  of  the  bone  is,  therefore,  effected 
almost  entirely  from  the  lower  epiphysis,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  that  epiphysis  should  remain  longer  ununited  than  any  other  in  the 
body.  When,  then,  this  part  is  excised,  growth  in  length  of  the  femur 
must  be  very  small.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  case,  the  femur  has  lost 
double  as  much  of  its  length  as  the  tibia :  if  my  measurement  from  the 
woodcut  be  correct,  the  femur  will  have  lost  six  inches,  the  tibia  three. 

"  These  observations  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Keith. 
In  the  case  there  mentioned  equal  portions  were  removed  from  the  femur 
and  tibia ;  in  little  more  than  three  years  afterwards  the  measurements  are 
these:  Healthy  femur  and  tibia,  each,  17  inches;  operated  femur  and  tibia, 
12^  and  14|  inches  respectively.  One  loses  4k,  the  other  2^  inches,  which 
follows  sufficiently  closely,  within  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  the  law  of  double 
loss  of  growth  from  the  femur." 

Shortly  after  publication  of  the  above  letter,  I  received  from 
Mr.  Pemberton  a  courteous  note,  informing  me  that  mj  surmises 
as  to  the  length  of  the  limb  were  correct.  Thus,  it  is  evidently  of 
extreme  importance  to  preserve  the  epiphysal  junction  in  all  pa- 
tients below  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  operator  must,  however, 
be  aware  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  is  by  far  the  highest 
•point  of  the  epiphysis,  and  if  he  saw  off  the  bone  in  a  line  with 
the  upper  termination  of  the  cartilage  in  this  aspect,  he  will  have 
removed  the  whole,  and  more  than  the  whole  epiphysis.  The  en- 
tire articular  cartilage  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  21),  formed  from  the 
epiphysal  cartilage,  of  wliich,  previous  to  ossiiication,  it  was  a  part ; 
but  the  portion  on  which  the  patella  rests  lies  much  higher  than 
any  other,  so  that,  on  making  an  antero-posterior  section  of  a  thigh- 
bone in  a  longitudinal  direction,  this  portion  will  be  found  running 
up  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  epiphysal  junction.'     The 

'  In  animals  whose  patella  enjoys  great  mobility,  the  hare,  rahbit,  rat,  and  other 
leaping  creatures,  this  pointed  projection  upwards  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  epi- 
physis is  often  double,  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  more  than  three  times  the  length  of 
the  rest  of  the  structure. 
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surgeon  must  look  at  the  side  of  tlie  joint  to  find  where  tlie  epi- 
pliysal  junction  takes  place.  It  is  just  below  the  attacliment  of  ttie 
internal  lateral  ligament,  on  one  side ;  below  tke  origin  of  tlie  pop- 
liteus  on  the  other. 

Suppose  that  some  bone,  sparing  the  epiphysal  junction,  have 
been  cut  ofij  but  the  part  remaining,  and  the  cartilaginous  junction, 
appear  still  diseased  to  a  certain  depth  which  might  be  removed, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  procuring  a  shortened  limb,  is  it  better 
to  proceed  with  the  excision,  or  to  amputate  ?  Dr.  Keith's  patient 
expressly  says  he  would  rather  have  his  shortened  leg  than  a 
wooden  one,  and  it  appears  that  we  must  regard  the  limb  as  an 
operation  stump,  longer  and  more  convenient,  probably,  than  we 
could  procure  by  amputation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  cases  put  down  by  Mr.  Butcher,  with 
perfect  truth  at  the  time,  as  recovering  with  comj)lete  use  of  the 
limb,  did  not  continue  in  so  favorable  a  state.  Having  made  many 
trials  to  obtain  satisfactory  news  of  |)atients  who  could  be  watched 
long  enough  after  the  operation,  I  have  failed  in  collecting  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  a  reliable  statement.  In  every  case  of  such  exci- 
sion on  a  subject  below  the  age  of  puberty  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  limb  remains  for  some  years  doubtful.' 

Three  methods  of  operation  may  be  named  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous— the  first,  by  making  an  incision  from  the  outside  of  the 
joint,  commencing  over  the  external  lateral  ligament,  carried  under 
the  patella,  and  dividing  the  tendon,  to  the  internal  ligament. 
The  incision  must  extend  sufficiently  far  back  to  permit  a  depend- 
ing opening  for  the  exit  of  .pus.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  bones 
must  be  cleared  of  soft  parts,  the  flap,  including  the  muscles,  and  ■ 
all  textures  between  the  skin  and  bones.  With  the  upper  one, 
the  patella  is  reflected.  Forcible  flexion,  carried  until  tibia  and 
femur  are  nearly  parallel,  causes  the  ends  of  the  bones  to  protrude 
from  the  wound.  The  second  method  of  operating  consists  in 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  on  either  side  of  the  joint,  suffii- 
ciently  far  back  to  afford  a  depending  outfall  for  pus,  and  connect- 
ing these  by  a  transverse  cut,  carried  from  the  middle  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other  longitudinal  incision  below  the  patella,  and  divid- 

'  One  of  Dr.  Heusser's  patients  took  with  that  gentleman,  9  months  after  the 
operation,  an  arduous  walk,  ascending  a  mountain  6500  ft.  in  height ;  he  now  pre- 
sents his  surgeon  every  year  with  chamois  meat  and  alpine  birds  of  his  own  killing ; 
the  operation  was  performed  in  lS51,and  the  result  is  given  as  complete  synostosis. 
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ing  its  ligament.  The  quadrilateral  flaps  tlius  formed  are  dissected 
from  the  bone,  the  patella  being  included  in  the  upper  one,  and 
turned  respectively  upwards  and  downwards.  Flexing  the  joint 
brings  both  femoral  and  tibial  surfaces  out  of  the  wound,  and  the 
articular  surfaces  are  to  be  removed  with  the  saw.  The  third 
mode,  advocated  by  Mr.  Humphry,  only  differs  from  the  former  in 
making  a  crucial  instead  of  an  H-shaped  incision.  The  further 
steps  are  precisely  similar.  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whe- 
ther the  patella  should  be  removed  or  left.  Certainly  its  presence 
gives  a  more  shapely  aspect  to  the  joint;  but  it  is  often  the  cause 
of  subsequent  annoyance.  ISTo  question  as  to  its  removal  can  arise, 
if  it  be  extensively  diseased;  but  even  when  the  amount  of  morbid 
action  is  confined  to  a  small  space,  the  balance  of  evidence  appears 
to  be  rather  in  favor  of  its  ablation.  In  sawing  the  necessary  slice 
from  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  section  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  bones,  otherwise  the 
lesr  will  not  be  in  a  straie-ht  line  with  the  thio-h.     The  surface  of 

o  o  o 

the  section  must  be  very  fully  examined,  and  judgment  formed 
concerning  the  probability  of  the  case  doing  well,  according  to  the 
principles  already  inculcated  (p.  417).  The  wound  is  to  be  closed 
Avith  sutures,  except  a  portion  at  the  back  at  either  side,  where  the 
lips  may  be  kept  open  by  a  fold  of  lint.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  this  part  to  heal  by  the  first  intention ;  it  is  wanted  as  an 
outfall  for  pus.  The  rest  of  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  together  by 
strips  of  wet  lint. 

Before  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  table,  a  long,  well-padded 
splint,  provided  with  a  foot-board,  should  be  bandaged  to  the  back 
of  the  limb ;  and  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  an  outside  Desault's 
splint,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  ilium  to  the  foot,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  great  object  in  the  after-treatment  is  to  provide  plentiful 
means  for  the  flow  of  pus,  and  so  to  manage  the  dressings  that  the 
limb  is  not  disturbed,  thus  giving  the  greatest  possible  chance  for 
bony  union.  Mr.  James  Salter  modified  the  swing  cradle  in  a  very 
clever  manner,  so  as  to  hang  the  back  splint  upon  a  steel  bar  above 
the  limb  by  means  of  a  wheeled  apparatus,  so  that  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  patient's  body  may  not  disturb  the  bones.  Mr. 
Price  has  provided  the  splint  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  which  is  con- 
structed of  tinned  iron,  with  a  means  whereby  it  may  be  either 
lengthened  or  shortened;  he  also  divides  the  outside  splint  into 
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two,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  region  of  the  knee,  and  connects  these 
two  portions  together  by  a  loop  of  iron.  By  this  latter  contrivance 
the  wound  is  readily  accessible,  Avithont  any  necessity  for  disturbing 
the  limb  by  lifting  or  otherwise.  The  somewhat  intricate  arrange- 
ment offends  against  our  partiality  for  simplicity;  certainly  the 
swing  cradle  allows  an  occasional  alteration  in  position,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  long  confinement.  Our  cases  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital  have  been  treated  simply  by  a  splint  at  the  back 
and  another  at  the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  we  have  never  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  a  single  fatal  case,  of  resorting  to  a  secondary 
amputating,  nor  of  turning  out  a  single  useless  limb  after  excision; 
although  some  of  the  patients  have  been  extremely  restless. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  splint  is  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  limb  before  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  table;  to  that 
statement  must  be  added  that  it  should  be  apj^lied  before  he  is 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  chloroform.  I  am,  from  my  own 
observation,  convinced  that  in  most  cases  when  the  patient  regains 
consciousness,  there  comes  on  a  spasm  of  the  flexor  muscles  which 
renders  adjustment,  if  not  already  effected,  very  difiicult,  or  perhaps 
impossible.  Such  obstacle  has  been  encountered  by  some  of  our 
most  able  surgeons. 

This  operation  has  been  performed  for  injury,  gunshot  or  other- 
wise, for  joint  disease  and  for  anchylosis.  The  removal  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  from  femur  and  tibia,  united  at  an  angle, 
permits  their  adjustment  in  a  straight  position.  The  operation  is 
perfectly  justifiable  on  a  full-groivn  patient  (see  p.  899),  when  the 
leg  is  so  far  bent  as  to  be  useless  or  an  incumbrance.  The  cases 
do  better  than  excision  for  active  disease.  Mr.  C.  Heath  showed, 
at  the  Pathological  Society,'  portions  of  bone  removed  from  an 
anchylosed  knee.  The  recovery  was  successful,  though  tedious, 
but  so  much  had  to  be  removed  from  the  femur  and  tibia,  that  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  growth  will  continue.  The  patient 
of  Dr.  Heusser's,  who  employs  himself  noAV  in  chamois-hunting, 
submitted  to  the  operation  on  account  of  an  anchylosis. 

The  operation  must  be  considered  as  still  suh  jucUce.  It  has  had 
zealous  advocacy  and  bitter  antagonism.  At  the  present  time  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  rather  in  its  favor,  but  we  have  not  all 
the  evidence.     It  cannot  be  said  either  that  preference  shou.ld  be 

'  "  Pathological  Transactions,"  vol.  xi.  j:).  204:  and  "Lancet,"  7th  July,  1860. 
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given  to  excision  or  to  ampntation,  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  choice  of  cases  for  excision  of  the  knee  should  be  very  carefully 
made,  and  that  it  is  not  an  operation  which  can  be  practised  in  an 
equal  number  of  diseases  of  that  joint,  as  resection  of  the  elbow  or 
shoulder,  in  maladies  of  those  articulations. 

Cases  of  Excision  op  the  Knee. 

Case  LXIV. — William  King/  aged  33,  had  entered  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  in  order  to  suffer  amputation  of  the  thigh,  having  suffered  for 
five  years  from  diseased  knee-joint. 

May  14th,  1859.  Mr.  Hancock,  determined  to  excise  the  joint,  proceeded 
to  operate  by  making  an  H-shaped  incision  over  the  joint.  Much  ill-con- 
cocted pus  flowed  away  when  the  synovial  cavity  was  opened.  However, 
no  difliculty  occurred  in  flexing  the  joint  and  causing  the  bones  to  present 
at  the  wound,  and  rather  thin  slices  were  removed  from  both  tibia  and 
femur.^  The  surface  of  the  section  was  examined  with  some  care  :  the 
cancelli  were  filled  with  a  pink  granulation  tissue,  except  in  certain  marbled 
lines,  where  their  walls  were  thickened  and  their  cavities  almost  obliterated 
by  that  action.  There  was  one  spot  on  the  tibia  where  the  bone  was  sup- 
purating. A  gouge  was  here  applied,  and  the  softened  tissue  of  very  little 
depth  removed.     The  patella  was  taken  away. 

The  wound  was  closed,  except  at  the  back,  the  limb  adjusted,  and  placed 
on  a  straight  splint,  while  the  man  was  still  insensible,  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty ;  he  was  taken  to  bed  and  a  long  Desault's  splint  fixed  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh.  He  was  ordered  wine  and  strong  broths  ;  twenty 
minims  of  laudanum  at  night ;  cold  water  applied. 

15th.  The  man  has  had  very  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  hardly 
complains  of  pain. 

18th.  The  soft  parts  round  the  wound  are  somewhat  swollen;  the  edges 
a  little  red ;  sutures  removed. 

25th.  The  parts  are  suppurating  freely,  and  granulations  are  formed, 
which  slightly  project  beyond  the  surface,  looking,  however,  perfectly 
healthy. 

June  14th.  There  is  evidently  some  soft  union  between  the  bones  and 
the  external  wound,  except  a  part  at  the  back  ;  in  the  middle  of  each,  lon- 
gitudinal incision  has  healed.  The  limb  is  very  straight,  and  the  man's 
health  has  greatly  improved. 

July  14th.  The  parts  are  very  firm  ;  he  can  lift  the  limb  in  the  splint  a 
little  way  from  the  bed,  but  is  ordered  not  to  do  so. 

This  last  date  was  during  the  ninth  week  ;  in  the  tenth  the  wound  had 
entirely  healed,  and  the  part  was  inclosed  in  a  dextrine  bandage  ;  he  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  with  crutches  in  the  twelfth  week. 

Aug.  10th.  He  was  able  to  walk  with  a  stick,  and  was  discharged,  with 
shortening  of  about  two  inches ;  no  sinus  is  open. 

Case  LXV. — George  Payne,  aged  8,  has  suffered  for  four  years  with 
knee-joint  disease.     He  is  now,  November,  1859,  very  weak  and  emaciated. 

'  For  the  previous  history  of  this  case,  see  p.  162. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  examination  of  parts  removed,  see  p.  162. 
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An  abscess  extends  nearly  half  way  up  the  thigh,  and  another  is  beneath 
the  gastrocnemius.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hancock  believed  that  excision 
afforded  him  a  better  chance  than  amputation,  as  producing  less  shock  to 
the  system. 

January  tth.  Mr.  Hancock  excised  the  knee-joint,  removing  thin  slices 
from  the  bone,  and  taking  away  also  the  patella.  A  great  deal  of  pus 
came  from  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral  femoral  muscles  ;  a  splint  was 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  limb  and  bandaged  downwards  on  the  thigh  and 
upwards  on  the  leg.  He  was  taken  to  bed  and  an  outside  splint  applied. 
Ordered  wine  and  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium  to-night. 

8th.  The  boy  has  been  frequently  sick  from  the  chloroform,  but  he 
passed  a  very  fair  night,  and  he  does  not  appear  the  worse  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  has  profuse  discharge,  but  no  pain.  Continue  the  wine  ordered 
every  six  hours. 

I^.  Mist,  ammonise  sesquicarboiiatis  efferves.  5Jss. 
Acid,  liydrocyan.  dil.  Tl^iij.     M. 

10th.  Vomiting  has  ceased,  and  he  is  stronger;  has  slept  well.  The 
discharge  is  profuse  ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  pale  and  flabby.  Dis- 
continue the  effervescing  draught.  To  take  the  following  three  times  a 
day  :— 

j^;.  QuiiifB  disulphatis  gr.  ij. 

Acidi  sulpliurici  diluti  Tr\^viij. 
Spt.  setli.  clilorici  rrLiij.     M. 

14th.  The  boy  is  better  and  more  cheerful,  but  is  still  very  feeble,  and 
the  discharge  continues  profuse. 

21st.  The  boy  is  now  very  fretful,  and  his  back  is  red  and  sore ;  the  lim^b 
was  fixed  more  completely  in  the  splint,  and  he  was  turned  over  on  the 
sound  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  this  case  date  by  date :  owing  to  the 
most  assiduous  care,  bed-sores  were  prevented;  he  had  to  be  turned  one 
day  on  one  side,  next  on  another;  the  profuse  discharge  from  the  abscesses 
rendered  it  necessary  to  dress  the  wound  every  day  for  six  weeks ;  but  a 
little  improvement  at  each  visit  still  gave  hopes,  and  in  two  months  from 
the  date  of  operation  it  became  evident  that  some  union  was  taking  place. 
He  still,  however,  required  assiduous  care.  In  the  thirteenth  week  he  could 
sit  up,  the  discharge  had  very  much  diminished,  and  his  appetite  was  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

It  was  five  months  after  the  operation  before  he  was  allowed  to  get  out 
of  bed,  the  limb  being  well  guarded  by  a  dextrine  bandage,  outside  of  which 
was  a  pasteboard  splint.  Ultimately  the  union  became  quite  solid,  and  he 
could  walk  with  only  a  stick.  He  was  discharged  eight  and  a  half  months 
afterwards  with  a  sound  limb. 

This  boy  would,  I  think,  hardly  have  survived  the  shock  of  an  amputa- 
tion high  up  in  the  thigh.  The  perfect  soundness  of  all  the  viscera  was 
established  by  the  careful  examinations  of  Dr.  Willshire  and  Dr.  Salter. 
These  and  the  event  justified  the  operation. 

Case  LXYI. — A  man  (Castles),  from  whom  the  annexed  figure  is 
taken,  is  now  (November,  18G0)  in  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  whose 
knee-joint  Mr.  Hancock  removed  in  March,  1858.  During  recovery  he 
had  two  attacks  of  inflammation,  ending  in  abscesses,  one  inside,  the  other 
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Fig.  32. 


outside  the  uniting  bones.  However,  in  the  thirteenth  week  the  wound 
was  healed :  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  he  was  discharged.  He  has 
been  working  as  a  gardener  since,  and 
found  the  stiff  limb  extremely  useful 
in  driving  down  the  spade.  Eight 
months  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  pain, 
which  caused  him  to  take  to  his  bed. 
In  ten  days  this  ceased,  and  he  went  to 
work  again,  but  in  six  weeks  more 
pain  returned,  and  has  been  coming 
back  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals. 
Rest  after  a  time  did  not  suffice  to  still 
them.  He  returned  under  Mr.  Han- 
cock's care  5th  May,  1860,  complain- 
ing of  these  recurrent  pains.  There 
was  a  sinus  both  inside  and  outside  the 
new  union.  The  influence  of  counter- 
irritants,  of  rest,  and  a  diet  better  than 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  was 
tried,  and  for  four  months  he  appeared 
getting  better.  However,  pain  re- 
turned. On  examining  the  sinuses 
they  were  found  to  extend  through 
the  thickness  of  the  limb,  but  no  rough 
bone  could  be  felt. 

N'ovember  23d.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  cut  down  and  find  out 
what  was  the  condition  of  parts. 
The  mass  of  tissue  which  formed  the 
scar  at  the  outside  of  the  limb  was 
very  thick  and  tough ;  the  finger 
entering  into  the  wound  at  this  place 
passed  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  which  could  be  felt  firmly  united 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  ;  the  posterior  portion  of  this  surface  was  bare,  rough,  and 
carious.  The  gouge  was  freely  applied,  and  all  that  could  be  felt  diseased 
removed. 

Up  to  the  14th  December  the  man  has  been  going  on  well,  and  promises 
to  recover  soundly. 

Excision  of  tlie  ankle  joint  was  first  performed  by  Moreau  in 
1802,  and  althougli,  from  wliat  I  liave  seen  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  that  it  farnislies  as  favorable  results  as  such,  operation 
upon  any  joint,  it  lias  not  found  great  favor  in  England.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  attributed  to  the  unfavorable  opinion  given  of  it 
by  Mr.  Syme,'  or  to  the  somewhat  complicated  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion.    The  idea  that  synostosis  of  the  two  bones  (tibia  and  astraga- 


Excision  of  the  knee.  (Two  years  after  opera- 
tion.) 


'  "On  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints." 
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lus)  would  render  tlie  foot  nearly  useless,  is  a  mistake,  and  is  not 
founded  on  experience  (Mr.  Syme  liad  never  performed  or  seen  a 
case  of  sucli  an  operation),  for  tlie  tarsal  joints  become  so  flexible 
as  to  compensate  for  tliis  defect,  more  especially  in  tlie  case  of  a 
cbild,  and  tlie  amount  of  shortening  is  so  small,  tliat,  when  tlie 
person  has  a  slightly  elevated  heel,  lameness  is  hardly  detectable.^ 

I  can  gather  only  thirty  cases  of  this  operation,  five  proving 
fatal.  The  mortality,  therefore,  if  we  may  deduce  a  percental 
reckoning  from  so  small  a  number,  is  16.66.  Of  four  cases  which 
have  occurred  at  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  one  died.^  The 
other  three  recovered,  with  perfect  synostosis,  and  yet  a  sufficiently 
movable  foot.  They  would  not  have  been  able  to  run  or  to  leap 
very  actively;  but  one  of  them  (a  man,  aged  thirty-two)  has 
walked,  ten  months  after  the  operation,  several  miles  every  day,  at 
a  rapid  pace.  The  other  two  are,  from  what  I  hear,  in  an  equally 
good  condition. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  cut  off  the  upper  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  and  lower  of  the  tibia,  without  dividing  any  tendons, 
nerves,  or  impoWant  vessels.  The  foot  is  first  laid  on  its  inside, 
and  an  incision  is  made  over  the  lower  three  inches  of  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  fibula.  "When  it  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
malleolus,  it  forms  an  angle,  and  runs  forward  and  downward  to 
Avithin  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  outer  metatarsal  bone. 
The  angular  flap  is  reflected  forwards ;  the  fibula,  about  two  inches 
above  the  malleolus,  is  sufficiently  cleared  of  soft  parts  to  allow 
cutting  forceps  to  be  placed  over  it ;  and  the  bone  is  then  nipped 
in  two,  and  carefully  dissected  out,  leaving  the  peroneus  longus 
and  brevis  tendon  uncut.  The  foot  is  now  to  be  turned  over,  A 
similar  incision  is  made  as  on  the  inner  side,  the  portion  on  the 
foot  terminating  over  the  projection  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone. 
The  flap  is  to  be  turned  back,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  digi- 
torum  and  posterior  tibial  tendons  divided,  the  knife  being  kept 
close  to  the  bone,  avoiding  the  artery  and  nerve.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  then  to  be  severed  carefully,  close  to  the  bone ; 
and  now  the  foot  is  twisted  outwards,  and  the  astragalus  and  tibia 

'  A  drawing  which  was  made  for  me  on  the  wood  from  one  of  these  patients 
presents  so  little  alteration  from  the  normal  that  I  was  advised  not  to  have  it  cut. 

2  This  was  a  woman  in  whom  both  strumous  and  syphilitic  disease  were 
advanced — when  she  could  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  she  was  sent  into  the 
country,  and  in  a  few  months  fell  a  victim  to  phthisis. 
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will  present  at  tlie  inner  wound;  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  put  in 
between  tlie  tendons  into  tlie  inner  wound,  projects  through  the 
outer.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  then  the  top  of  the  astragalus, 
may  be  sawn  off  in  a  proper  direction.  The  only  vessel  that  may 
require  tying  is  one  of  the  lowest  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery. 
The  wound  may  be  closed  with  sutures,  except  that  part  opposite 
the  breach  of  osseous  matter ;  the  leg  and  foot  placed  on  a  splint 
mth  a  footboard ;  and  cold  water  applied.  No  shock  follows  the 
operation.  The  patients  get  well  very  quickly,  a  fact  which  may 
be  in  part  attributed  to  there  being  no  necessity  for  rigid  confine- 
ment, as  in  other  large  joints  of  the  lower  extremity. 
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Resection  of  sequestrum,  from  joint  end 

262 
Rest  in  hip-disease,  320 

in  strumous  osteitis,  260 
synovitis,  144 
Rheumatism,  acute,  author's  views,  82 
Dr.  Fuller's  view,  79 
Dr.  Todd's  view,  79 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  276 
origin  of  hydrarthrosis,  200 
osteitis,  277 
Richet's  experiments  on  synovitis,  55 
views  ou  cartilage  disease,  288 
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Section  of  muscles  for  deformity,  382 

in  hip-disease,  330 
Sedative,  and  starting  pains,  233 
Septicaemia,  96 
Sheath,  synovial,  affections  of,  341 

dropsy  of,  351 
Shortening  in  hip-disease,  310 
Shoulder,  acute  synovitis  of,  61 
anchylosis  of,  treatment,  383 
excision  of,  422 
Sinus  in  caries  and  necrosis,  254 
Softening  of  bone  tissue  in  osteitis,  236 
Spasm  of  muscles  and  osteitis,  245 

in  hip-disease,  308 
Spas  for  rheumatic  osteitis,  285 
Splint,  author's  extension,  268 
for  bent  knee,  377 
for  hip-disease,  321 
Price's,  for  excised  knee,  451 
Sprain,  349 

Starting  pain  in  hip-disease,  306 
hysteric  imitation  of,  368 
in  rheumatic  osteitis,  282 
strumous,  244 
in  rheumatic  synovitis,  173 
strumous  synovitis,  135 
Stimulants  and  starting  pain,  264 
Stromeyer's  treatment  of  deformity,  381 
Struma,  129 
Strumous  synovitis,  131 

osteitis,  226 
Subsynovial  tissue,  36 
Suppurative  synovitis,  57 
Suppuration,  acute,  of  bone,  218 

chronic,  of  hone,  230 
Swelling  in  hip-disease,  305 

(See  symptoms  of  joint  disease.) 
Syme,  elbow,  excision  of,  424 
Sympathy  of  knee  and  hip,  307 
Synarthrosis,  19 
Synovial  fringes,  31 
membrane,  30 

gelatinous  change  of,  115 
Synovitis,  acute,  43 
gouty,  191 
purulent,  91 
rheumatic,  166 


Synovitis,  simple,  194 
strumous,  113 
suppurative,  55 
syphilitic,  187 


Tendo-Achillis,  bursa  beneath,  346 

Tendons,  painful  crepitation  of,  351 

Tenotomy  in  deformity,  381 

Thickening,  fibrous,  in  rheumatic  syno- 
vitis, 168 
gelatinous,  in  strumous  synovitis,  115 
of  cancellous  walls  in  osteitis,  228 

Tissue,  periarticular,  38 
subsynovial,  36 

Tissue-vegetation,  117 

Todd's,  Dr.,  view  of  acute  rheumatism,  78 

Transformation  of  cartilage,  122 

Traumatic  synovitis,  71 

Treatment  (under  names  of  various  dis- 
eases). 

Triceps  cubiti,  section  of,  385 

Tuson's  examination  of  bone  pus,  241 


Ulceration  of  cartilages  (pathology),  287 
Uterine  pyarthrosis,  109 


Vascular  supply  of  joints,  42 
Vogel,  Dr.,  septicsemia,  96 
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Weber's  experiments,  synovial  vacuum, 

32 
Wiesbaden  in  rheumatic  osteitis,  285 
Wire  breeches,  Bauer's,  for  hip-disease, 

320 
Wrist,  acute  synovitis  of,  62 

strumous  osteitis  of,  case,  270 
excision  of,  429 
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ASHTON   (T.  J.), 
Surgeon  to  the  Blenheim  Dispensary,  &c. 

ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND   MALFORMATIONS   OF   THE 

RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarks  on  Habitual  Coiistipaiion.  From  the  third  and  enlarged 
London  edition.  With  handsome  illustrations.  In  one  very  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume, 
of  about  300  pages.  [Just  Issued.)  $2  00. 
Introduction.  Chapter  I.  Irritation  and  Itching  of  the  Anu«.  II.  Inflammation  and  Excoria- 
tion of  the  Anus.  III.  Excrescences  of  the  Anal  Regioii.  IV.  Contraction  of  the  Anus.  V. 
Fissure  of  the  Anus  and  lower  part  of  the  Rectum.  V[.  Neuralgia  of  the  Anus  and  extremity 
of  the  Rectum.  VII.  Inflammation  of  the  Rectum.  VHI.  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum.  IX.  He- 
morrhoidal Affections.  X.  Enlargement  of  Hemorrhoidal  Veins.  XI.  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. 
XII.  Abscess  near  the  Rectum.  XIII.  Fistula  in  Ano.  XIV.  Polypi  of  the  Pi.ectum.  XV.  Stric- 
ture of  the  Rectum.  XVI.  Malignant  Di;.eases  of  the  Rectum.  XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Rectum. 
XVIII.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum.  XIX.  Malformations  of  the  Rectum.  XX.  Habitual 
Constipation. 


The  most  complete  one  we  possess  on  the  subject. 
Medico-C hirurgical  Revieio. 

We  are  satisfied,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  volume,  and  a  comparison  of  its  contents  witn 
those  of  its  leading  predecestiors  and  contemporaries, 
that  the  best  way  for  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of 


the  excellent  advice  given  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph above,  would  be  to  provide  himself  with  a 
c  )py  of  the  book  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  and 
diligently  to  con  its  inscructive  pages.  They  may 
secure  to  him  miny  a  triumph  and  ferventblessing. — 
Am.  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1S53. 


ALLEN    (J.    M.),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &c. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  iu  the  Dissecting- 

ROOM.     With  266  illustrations.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea- 
ther.    $2  25. 


We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
upon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
venient size  for  use  in  the  dissecting-room. — Med. 
Examiner. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  "Dissector's 
Guides"  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occasion  to 


notice,  we  feel  con6dent  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  any  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  so  fully  illustrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student.  We  most  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  their  attention. — Western  Lancet. 


ANATOMICAL   ATLAS. 
By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  W.  E.  Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   1  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  630  illustrations.    1^°  See  Smith,  p.  331. 

ABEL  (F.    A.),    F.C.S.    AND    C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmann.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  662 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25. 

ASHWELL    (SAMUEL),   M.D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.     $3  00. 
The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in  I      The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
the  English   language.  —  Boston  Med.   and  ^'wrg-.     and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
Journal.  I  yet  seen. — Medico-C  hirurgical  Review. 


ARNOTT   (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical.. 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions.    $2  50.  

BIRD  (GOLDING),  A.  M.,  M .  D.,  &,c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  aoout  400  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  00.     (Just  Issued.) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bird  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  of  the  present  edition  t& 
other  hands,  and  in  his  performance  of  the  duty  thus  devolving  on  him.  Dr.  Birkett  has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  author's  plan  by  introducing  such  new  matter  and  modifications  of 
the  text  as  the  progress  of  science  has  called  for.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  to  keep  the 
work  within  a  reasonable  compass,  these  additions  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  enlargement. 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  fully  up  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  clear,  complete,  and  compendious  manual,  will  be  fully  maintained. 

BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.D.,    F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
for  or  associated  with.  Phthisis.    One  vol.  8vo.,extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuts.    pp.  130.    $1  25, 
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BUDD  (GSORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   LIVER.      Third   American,  from   the   third   and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauti- 
fully colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     pp.  500.     $3  00. 
Has  fairly  established  for  itself  a  place  among  the 
classical  medical   literature   of  England. — British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chir.  Review,  July,  1857. 

Dr.  Badd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dur- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  betvi^een  the 
successive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
and  pathology;  so  that  although  the  size  of  the  book 


is  not  perceptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  level 
w^ith  the  progress  of  modern  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  language. — 
London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  June  27,  1857. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  on 
the  dipeases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  views  of 
the  learned  author  added  in  the  present  edition. — 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Aug.  1857. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  THE   ORGANIC  DISEASES   AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

THE  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  50. 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),   M.  D.,  and        DANIEL   H.   TUKE,   M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum.        Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL   MEDICINE;   containing  the  History, 

Nosology,  Def pription,  Statistics,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.    With 

a  Plate.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pages.     $3  00. 

The  increase  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  diiRcult  questions  to  which  it  is 
constantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country,  present- 
ing the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Insanity,  and  the  greatly 
improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  condition  or  restoring 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volume,  assured  that 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  confidence 
of  both  student  and  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  authors 
that  "their  aim  has  been  to  supply  a  text  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  acquisition  ol 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  and  sufficiently 
modern  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  practitioner." 


BENNETT   (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Review  of  the  present  stale  of  Uterine  Pathology.  Fifth  American,  from  the  third 
English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  extra  clolh.  $2  00.  {Now  Ready.) 
The  ill  health  of  the  author  having  prevented  the  promised  revision  of  this  work,  the  present 

edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  last,  without  alteration.     As  the  volume  has  been  for  some  time  out  ol 

print,  gentlemen  desiring  copies  can  now  procure  them. 

BROWN    (ISAAC    BAKER), 

Surgeon- Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    $160. 


Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases 
and  injuries  to  which  females  are  peculiarly  subject. 
We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  operative 
suggestions  and  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
scribes, exliibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill. 


and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  surgeon- 
accoucheur. — Association  Journal. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  bock 
to  t!ie  careful  attention  of  all  surgeons  who  make 
female  cornpiaints  a  partof  their  study  and  practice. 
— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN    EJ,  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 


Second  Ame- 


rican, from  the  third  and  revised  English  Edition.     In  one  neat  volume, royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth, 
with  numerous  illustrations,     pp.  288.     $1  25. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING   ANA- 

LYSIS.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    With  numerous  illus- 
trations.   In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  350.    $1  25. 


BKALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of 
Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  In 
one  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  296. 
80  cents. 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
one  handsome  royal  Vimo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 
VPith  over  100  illustrations,    pp.234.    80  cents. 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND    TREATMENT   OP    FIBRO-BRONCHI- 

.     TIS   AND    RHEUMATIC    PNEUMONIA.      In 

one  8vo.  volume,  extr:i  cloth,     pp.150.     $125. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  One 
thick  volume,  royal  12ino.,  extra  cloth,  with 
plates,    pp.400.     t\  25. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUR- 
GERY.   1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.    350  pp.    $125. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


BUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)   M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  College  of  Piiysicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  &c. 

THE   PATHOLOaY  AND   TREATMENT   OF   VENEREAL   DISEASES, 

including  the  results  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  700  pages.  (Nearly  Ready.) 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  complete  work,  which  should  present  the  results 
of  the  moft  recent  researches  and  modern  experience  on  all  branches  of  the  subject,  with  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  practitioner,  theoretical  disquisitions  being  rendered  subordinaie  to 
practical  utility.  To  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  outlme  which  is  thus  filled  up,  a  condensed 
synopsis  of  the  contents  is  subjoined. 

CONTENTS. 

Introhuction. 

PART  1. — GoNORRHCEA  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS. — CHAPTER  I.  Urethral  Gonorrhoea  in  the  Male. 
11.  Gleet  III.  Balanitis.  ]V.  Phymosis.  V.  Paraphymosis.  VI.  Swelled  Testicle.  VII. 
Inflammation  of  the  Prostate.  VIII.  Inflammation  of  ttie  Bladder.  IX.  Ganorrhcea  in  Women. 
X.  Gonorrhoea!  Ophthalmia.  XI.  Gonorrhceal  Rheumatism.  XII.  Vegetations.  Xtll.  Stric- 
ture of  the  Urethra. 

PART  II. — The  Chancroid  and  its  Complications  :  Syphilis. — Chap.  I.  Introductory  remarks. 
It.  Chancres.  III.  Affections  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  and  Ganglia  attendant  upon  Primary 
Sores.  IV.  General  Syphilis — Introductory  remarks.  V.  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  VI.  Syphi- 
litic Fever — State  of  the  Blood — ASections  of  Lymphatic  Ganglia.  Vil.  Syphilitic  Afliections  of 
the  Skin.  VIII.  Syphilitic  Alopecia,  Onychia,  and  Paronychia.  IX.  Mucous  Patches.  X. 
Gummy  Tumors.  XI.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  Mucous  Membranes.  XII.  Syphilitic  Afl'ections 
of  the  Eye.  XIII.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Ear.  XIV.  Syphilitic  Orchitis.  XV.  Syphilitic 
Affections  of  the  Muscles  and  Tendons.  XVI.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System. 
XVII.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Periosteum  and  Bones.     XVIII.  Congenital  Syphilis. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M .  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS ;    being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  Disease.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  424  pages.    $2  00.    (Lately 
issued.) 


The  task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  light  one  ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  which  meets  our  most  unqualified 
approbation.  He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 
work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  not  exceeded  his  powers. — British  Med.  Journal , 
Dec.  5,  1857. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
servedly popular,  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's 
Practice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
tioner.— N.  A.  Med.  Journal.^  April,  1858. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  young 
practitioner  and  student. — Nashville  Mad.  Journal, 
JMay,  1858. 


We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  but 
practitioners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith- 
ful study  of  its  pages. —  Cincinnati  Lancet,  Mslt.  '58. 

An  important  acquisition  to  medical  literiture. 
It  IS  a  work  of  high  merit,  both  from  the  vast  im- 
porsance  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and 
also  fiom  the  real  aDility  displayed  in  its  elabora- 
tion. In  conclusion,  let  us  bespeak  for  this  volume 
that  attention  of  every  student  of  our  art  which  it 
so  richly  deserves  —  that  place  in  every  medical 
library  which  it  can  so  well  adorn. — Fenitisular 
Medical  Journal,  Sept.  1858. 


BARLOW   (GEORGE  H.),   M.  D. 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.     With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.     In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.     $2  75. 


We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
found  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  is 
essential,  and  avoiding  useless  theoretical  discus- 
sion. The  work  supplies  what  has  been  for  some 
time  wanting,  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dern discoveries  in  pathology  and  rational  viev/s  of 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  especially  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  and  junior  practitioners,  but  it 


will  be  found  hardly  less  useful  to  the  experience»l 
physician.  The  American  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters — on  Cholera  Infantum,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  These  addi- 
tions, the  two  first  of  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delity, by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has  also  succeeded  hap- 
pily in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of 
style  which  are  such  agreeable  characteristics  of 
the  original  book. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  new  and  revised  edition.    By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof. 

of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &c.    In 

one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $3  00. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  interest, 
containing  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  The  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant. — Ohio  Med.  and 
Surg  Journal, 

This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has 


stood  deservedly  high  since  its  first  publication.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edi- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  from  the  naturs  of  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho- 
logy. His  annotations  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  aay 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases. — Southern  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal, 


J3LANCHARD  &  LEA'S    MEDICAL 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)   F-  R.  C.  S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS,     Illustrated  with  engrav- 

ings  on  wood.  In  one  ver}^  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages.  (Nearly  .Ready.) 
"A  treatise  on  Diseases  of  tlie  Joints  equal  to,  or  rather  beyond  the  current  l;now)edge  of  the 
day,  has  long  been  required — my  professional  brethren  must  judge  whether  the  ensuing  pages  may 
supply  the  deficiency  No  author  is  fit  to  estimate  his  own  work  at  the  moment  of  its  completion, 
but  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  say  that  the  study  of  joint  diseases  has  very  much  occupied  my  atten- 
tion, even  from  my  studentship,  and  that  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  my  devotion  to  that  subject 

has  been  almost  unremitting The  real  weight  of  my  work  has  been  at  the  bedside, 

and  the  greatest  labor  devoted  to  interpreting  symptoms  and  remedying  their  cause." — Author's 
Preface. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state  that  the  work  is  ]  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  practising  surgeon  who 
woT-thy  of  much  praise,  and  bears  evidence  of  much  may  be  in  want  of  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  joints, 
thoughtful  and  careful  inquiry,  and  here  and  there  |  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  contains  the  latest 
of  no  slight  originality.  We  have  already  carried  j  information  on  artieular  affections  and  the  opeia- 
tliif  notice  further  than  we  intended  to  do,  but  not  I  tions  for  their  cure. — Dublin  Med.  Press,  Feb.  27, 


to  the  extent  tlie  work  deserves.  AVe  can  only  add, 
that  the  perusal  of  it  has  affoided  us  great  pleasure. 
The  author  has  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  his 
subject,  and  his  investigations  into  the  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  J"ints  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
manner  which  entitles  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect.  We  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  very  admirable  plates  with  which  the  vo- 
lume is  enriched.  We  seldom  meet  with  such  strik- 
ing and  faithful  deline.itir>ns  of  disease. — London 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  ISGl. 

We  cannot  take  leave,  however,  of  Mr.  Barwell, 
without  conyratulating  him  on  the  interesting 
amount  of  information  which  he  has  compressed 
into  his  book.    The  work  appears  to  us  calculated 


1861. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed,  both  by  the  pa- 
thologist and  the  surgeon,  as  being  the  record  of 
much  honest  research  and  careful  investigation  into 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  most  important  class 
of  disorders.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  a 
valuable  and  useful  book  without  calling  attention 
to  the  amount  of  bona  fi>1e  work  it  contains.  In  the 
present  day  of  universal  book- making,  it  is  no  slight 
matter  for  a  volume  to  show  laborious  investiga- 
tion, and  at  the  same  tine  original  thought,  on  the 
part  of  its  au  hor.  whom  v  e  may  congratulate  on 
the  successful  completion  of  his  arduous  task. — 
London  Lancet,  March  9,  1661. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM    B.),   M.  D.,  F,  R.  S.,  &c., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 

Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  verjr  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,     f  4  25. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject.  The 
amount  of  the  additions  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  the  former  large  size  of 
the  volume,  presenting  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Human  Physiology,  designing  to  incorporate  them  in 
his  forthcoming  Treatise  on  General  Physiology.  As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presents  even  greater  claims  upon 
the  student  and  physician  than  those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  it  the  very  wide  and  distin- 
guished favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  American  student,  while  the  introduction  of  many  new 
illustrations,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive as  yet  issued. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's!  To  eulogize  this  great  work  would  be  superfluoue. 
work  has  been  considered  by  the  profession  gene-  |  We  should  observe,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  as  the  most  I  the  author  has  remodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
valuable  compendium  on  the  subject  of  physiology    former,  and  the  editor  has  added  much  matter  of  in- 


Inour  language.    This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high 
attainments  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  aecom- 

flished  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the 
ast  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
Bclf),  is  the  result  of  such  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almost  he  considered  a  new  work.  We  need 
hardly  say,  in  concluding  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
the  work  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tioner for  its  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  its 
contents. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

This  is  a  standard  work — the  text-book  used  by  all 
medical  students  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Phy 


terest,  especially  in  the  form  of  illustrations.  We 
may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  language. — 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  our 
language. — Am.  Med.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  lan- 
guage.— N.  O.  Med.  Register. 

The  best  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex- 
tensive subject. — London  Med.  Times. 

A  complete  cyclopaedia  of  this  branch  of  science. 
—N.  Y.  Med.  Times. 

The  profession  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 


siology.     Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its  i  the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 


merits  are  universally  known;  we  have  nothing  to 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the 
science  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete. — Western 
Lancet. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  language  can  at  present  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.-Cliirjirg.  Review. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language. — Stethoscope. 


Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  its  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  hiofhest 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be  of  infiuite  service  in  advancing 
physiological  science. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


AND    SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Examiner  in  Pliysiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.      With  an  Appendix  con- 

taining  the  Applications  of  the  JVTicroscope  to  Cliaical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  microscopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  great  experience  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  vs^hat  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microscope.  In  tire  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  "  to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  witli  regard  to  the  use  of  his  'tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind  "  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  mierosco- 
pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  liundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  llie  American  student. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's 
previous  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, will  fully  understand  how  vast  a  store  of  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  comprehen- 
sive a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  ; 
and  even  those  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  construction  or  uses  of  this  instrument, 
will  find  abundance  of  information  conveyed  in  clear 
and   simple  language. — Med.    Times  and   Gazette. 

Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strictly 


medical  work,  the  additions  by  Prof.  Smith  give  it 
a  positive  claim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  we 
aoubt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  wliere  the  student  of  medicine 
will  find  such  a  complete  and  satisfactory  collection 
of  microscopic  facts  bearing  upon  physiology  and 
practical  medicine  as  is  contained  in  Prof.  Smith's 
appendix;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully 
worth  the  cost  of  the  volume. — Louisville  Medical 
Review . 


BY   THE   SAME    AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  etlition.     With 

one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,    pp.  566. 

$3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  "Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 


To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physiology 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  author. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

In  his  former  w^orks  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  subjectof  Physiology.  In  the  present, 
hegivestheessence,asitwere,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


tise  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselvesof  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter. — Medical 
'Examiner . 

The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modern 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
language. — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 


BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE   PHYSIOLOGY.     New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
especially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially 
commend  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  com- 
prehension of  those  truths  which  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — Medical  Counsellor. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects — 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  science  has  now  arrived. — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

A  truly  magnificent  work — in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study. — Ranking's  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken  |  it  is  one 


no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
the  labors  of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors,  and 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fulness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  unity,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  completeness,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 
great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
his  high  reputation. — Medical  Times. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND   HISTOLOGY.     With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 


BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 


A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  178.    50  cents. 


BLANCHAKD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  &.c. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fifth 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  leather,  of  over  750  pages.  $3  25. 

(Just  Isstted,  1859.) 

In  preseniing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  favorite  vv^ork,  the  publishers  have  only  to  state 
that  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  "a  oompleie  and  faithful  expjsition  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  existence — a  full 
and  exact  account  of  the  di^^eases  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  accrniplish  this  he  has  subjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  any  deficiencies  which  may  have  previously 
existed  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  been  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  at'd  that  in  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  high  reputatioa 
it  has  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  reierence  in  infantile  affections. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 


Dr.  Condie's  scholarship,  acumen,  industry,  and 
practicai  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
numerous  contributinns  to  science. — Dr.  Holmes^s 
Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condie's 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction. — Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  English  language. —  Western  Lancet. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  n( 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  cop5 
of  this  work. — N.  Y.  .Tournal  of  Medicine. 

A  veritable  psediatric  encyclopaedia,  and  an  honoi 
to  American  medical  literature. — Ohio  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro 
fessi(m  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good 
but  as  the  very  best  "  Practical  Treatise  on  tht 
Diseases  of  Children." — American  Medical  Journal 

In  the  department  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 


We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 

work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  English 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light. — Medical 
Kxaviiner. 

Tiie  value  of  works  by  native  authors  on  the  dis- 
eases which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  combat, 
will  be  .ippreciated  by  all ;  ani  the  work  of  Dr.  Con- 
die  has  gained  for  iiself  the  character  of  a  safe  guide 
tor  students,  and  a  useful  work  for  consultation  by 
those  engaged  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Med    Times. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  deservedly  popu- 
lar treatise.  During  the  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  subjected  to  a  tliorough  revision 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  observations  in  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  children  have  been 
included  in  the  present  volume.  As  we  said  bi  fore, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  on  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  a  large  part  of  its  recommendations  we 
yield  an  unhesitating  concurrence. — Buffalo  Med. 
Tournal. 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
ore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 


work  of  Dr.  Conuie  is  considered  one  ot  the  best  nay  say  in  the  English  language.  It  is  vastly  supe- 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language,  nor  to  mostof  its  predecessors. — Transylvania  Med. 
—  The  Stethoscope.  \  Journal 


CHRISTISON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pages.  $3  50. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY   BJ,  F.  R.  S. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY. 

in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS— Edited  by  Bransby 
B.  Cooper,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  additional  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C.  Warren.  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  501)  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  on  wood.     $3  25. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-five  Miscellane- 
ous and  Surgical  Papjers.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  252  figures,  on  36 
plates.     362  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  Uf-AND.  One  vol.  imperial  «vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  29  plates.     S2  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 

In  one  volume,  royal  12ino.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  326. 
80  cents. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVERS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,   AND    TREATMENT      In   one 

octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  pages.     $1  50. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygiene  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Ad- 
ditions, by  C.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  improved  In  one  large  volume,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  pp.  720. 
$3  50. 


CARSON   (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the   University  of  Pennsylvania      Second  and  revised  edi- 
tion.    In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  208  pages.     $1  50. 


CURLING    (T.     B.),    F.  R.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  L(mdon  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hunterian  Society,  ifcc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 

TIC  CORU,  AND  SCROTUM.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion,    in  one  haudsoiue  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations,  pp.420.  $2  00. 


AND    SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M .  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.     A  new  American 

from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  Witii  Notes  and  A.dditions,  by  D.  Francis 
CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &f.  With  194 
iJltistrafions  Tn  one  vevy  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  large  pages.  $3  50. 
{Now  Ready,  October,  1860.) 

This  work  has  been  so  long  an  established  favorite,  both  as  a  text-b^ok  for  the  learner  and  as  a 
reliable  aid  in  consulia'ion  lor  the  practitioner,  that  in  presenting  a  new  edition  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  ihe  very  extended  improvements  wiiich  it  has  received.  Having  had  the  benefit 
of  two  revisions  by  the  auihor  since  the  last  American  reprint,  it  has  been  I'naterially  enlarged,  and 
Dr.  Churchill's  well-known  conscienlinus  industry  i-s  a  guarantee  that  every  poriion  has  been  tho- 
roughly brought  up  with  the  latest  results  of  European  investigation  in  all  departments  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  obstetrics.  The  recent  date  of  the  last  Dublin  edition  has  not  left  much  of  novelty 
for  the  American  editor  to  introduce,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  insert  whatevir  has  since  appeared, 
together  wiih  such  matters  as  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirable  for  the  Americaa 
student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations  With  the  sanction  of  the  author  he  has  added 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  "Manual  for  Midwive-^  and  Nurses,"  re- 
cently issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  Tne  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the  work  now  con- 
tains fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  xlmerican  edition,  with  nearly  one-half  more  illus- 
trations, so  ihat  n  it  withstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains  almost  two  hundred 
pages  more  than  before. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
equal  to  that  which  the  text  has  received,  and  the  volume  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  that  has  thus  far  been  laid  before  the  American  profession;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  which  it  is  offered  should  secure  for  it  a  p'ace  in  every  lecture-room  and  on  every  office  table. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
Tom  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
tne  work  on  midwifery,  and  per-rnitted  to  choose, 
ve  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Western 
yied.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


A  better  book  in  which  to  learn  these  important 
points  we  have  not  met  ihan  Dr.  Churchill's.  Every 
page  of  it  is  full  of  instruction  ;  the  opinion  of  all 
writers  of  authority  is  given  on  questions  of  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  the  directions  and  advice  ot  the 
learned  autiior  himself,  to  which  lie  adds  the  resulc 
of  statibtical  inquiry,  putting  statistics  in  l;heir  pio 
per  place  and  giving  them  their  cue  weight,  and  no 
more.  We  have  never  read  a  book  more  free  from 
professional  jealousy  than  Dr.  Churchill's.  It  ap- 
pears to  he  written  with  the  true  de.'sign  of  a  book  on 
medicine,  viz  :  to  give  all  that  is  known  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, and  to  advance  such  opinions  of  nis  own  as 
he  believes  will  benefit  medical  science,  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  We  have  said  enough  to 
convey  to  the  profession  that  this  book  of  Dr.  Chur- 
chill's is  admirably  suited  for  a  book  of  reference 
for  the  praeliiioner,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
student,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  extensively  pur- 
chased amongst  our  readers.  To  them  we  mosD 
strongly  recommend  it.  —  Dublin  Medical  Press, 
June  20,  1860. 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
marked  approbation  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  afhrin  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery. — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner. — London  Medical  Gazette. 

This  ia  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preterence  to  all 
others. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


It  ia  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
jlegant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
Vlidwifery. — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
he  subject  which  exists. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 

No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — Medical 
Examiner. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  Re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefuiSy 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  *  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science. — N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journal. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  greatamountof  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  plaice  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 
—  iV.  y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  young  practitioner. — 
American  Medical  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Lately  PiMisked.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS   AND  CHILDREN.     Second  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  auihor.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Keating,  JM.  D.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.  $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 
In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  of  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  t»he  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

BY   THE   SAIVTE   AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  J^EVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  450  pages.    $2  50. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M .  R.  I .  A.,    &c 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pregnancy  and  Child- 

bed.    A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D   Fran- 
cis CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  ot  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children."    With  nume- 
rous illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  768  pages.   $3  00. 
This  edition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  very  popular  treatise  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  work,  so 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.     It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  completely 
brought  up  to  the  most  recent  condition  of  the  subject,  while  the  very  handsome  series  of  illustra- 
tions introduced,  representing  such  pathological  conditions  as  can  be  accurately  portrayed,  present 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.     Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  respects 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

It  comprises,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
act and  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  diseases 


of  women  that  has  yet  been  published. — Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sciences. 

This  work  is  the  most  reliable  which  we  possess 
on  this  subject;  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
profession. — Charleston  Med.  Journal.^  July,  1857. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  "the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same 


extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject; 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
— Th»  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Asa  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  surpasses  any- 
other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  British  press. — Dublin  Quart.  Journal. 


DICKSON   (S.    H.),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ELE5IENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 

peutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.     Second  edition,  revised.    In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages,  leather.     §3  75.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  steady  demand  which  has  so  soon  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of  this  character  was  needed — an 
elementary  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  principles  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  results,  in  a  condensed  and  perspicuous  manner.  Disencumbered  of  unnecessary  detail 
and  fruitless  speculations,  it  embodies  what  is  most  requisite  for  the  student  to  learn,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  in  the  daily  calls  of  his  profession,  to 
refresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renders  the 
whole  easy  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his  teachings  an  authority  every- 
where acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opportunities  for  observation  and 
experience,  and  few,  perhaps,  have  used  them  to  better  purpose.  As  the  result  of  a  long  life  de- 
voted to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revi-^ed  and  brought  up  to  the  date  of  publication, 
will  doubtless  maintain  the  reputation  already  acquired  as  a  condensed  and  convenient  American 
text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicme. 


DRUITT   (ROBERT),   M.R.  C.S.,   &.C. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SUROERY.     A  new 

and  revised  American  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  Illustrated  with 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-engravings  In  one  very  handsomelv  printed  octavo  volume, 
leather,  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     $3  50.     (Now  Beady,  October,  1S60.) 

A  work  which  like  Druitt's  Surgery  has  for  so  many  years  maintained  the  position  of  a  lead- 
ing favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  profession,  needs  no  special  recommendation  to  attract  attention 
to  a  revised  edition.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  its  well  earned  reputation  of  presenting  in  a  small  and  convenient  compass  the  latest 
condition  of  every  department  of  surgery,  considered  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art;  and  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  American  editor  have  been  employed  to  introduce  whatever  novelties  may 
have  escaped  the  author's  attention,  or  may  prove  of  service  to  the  American  practitioner.  As 
several  editions  have  appeared  in  London  since  the  issue  of  the  last  American  reprint,  the  volume 
has  had  the  benefit  of  repeated  revisions  by  the  author,  resulting  in  a  very  thorough  alteration  and 
improvement.  The  extent  of  these  additions  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  now  contains 
about  one- third  more  matter  than  the  previous  American  edition,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  a  smaller  type,  the  pages  have  been  increased  by  about  one  hundred,  while  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts  have  been  added  to  the  former  list  of  illustrations. 

A  marked  improvement  will  also  be  perceived  in  the  mechanical  and  artistical  execution  of  the 
work,  which,  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  new  type,  and  fine  paper,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  as 
regards  external  finish;  while  at  the  very  low  price  alllxed  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  cheapest 
Volumes  accessible  to  the  profession. 


This  popular  volume,  now  a  most  comprehensive 
work  fin  surgery,  has  undergone  many  corrections, 
improvemeai.s.and  additions,  and  the  principles  and 
the  practice  of  the  art  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  lutcBt  record  and  observation.  Of  the  operations 
ill  surgery  ills  imposailjlc  to  speak  too  highly.  The 
descripiions  arc  so  clear  and  concise,  and  the  illus- 
irations  so  accurate  and  numerous,  tliat  the  student 
can  have  no  difficulty,  with  instrument  in  hand,  and 
bfjok  by  his  side,  over  the  dead  body,  in  obtaining 
a  prr)per  knowledge  and  sufficient  tact  in  this  much 
neglected  department  of  medical  education. —  Drilisk 
and  Foreii;n  Med ico-Chirurg .  Revieio,  Jan.  ISCO. 

In  the  iircHpnt  edition  the  aulhor  has  cntirelv  re- 
written iriany  of  lire  ciiapterR,  and  h;is  iMCiir|)<iratt;d 
the  various  irnprovf^menls  and  additions  In  modern 


nothing  of  real  practical  importance  has  been  omit- 
ted ;  it  presents  a  faitliful  epitome  of  everyliiing  re- 
lating t )  surgery  up  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  de- 
servedly a  popular  manual,  both  with  the  student 
and  practitioner. — London  Lancet,  Nov.  19,  18j9. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  we  recommend  as  cor- 
dially as  ever  this  most  useful  and  comprehensive 
hand-book.  It  must  prove  a  vast  assistance,  not 
only  to  the  student  of  surgery,  but  also  to  the  busy 
practitioner  who  may  not  have  the  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  more  lengthy  volumes. — 
London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  1859. 

In  a  word,  this  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  Druitt's 
Manual  of  Surgery  is  all  that  the  surgical  student 
[)r   practitioner   could   desire.  —  Dublin  Quarterly 


surgery.    On  carefully  going  over  it,  we  find  that  |  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1859. 
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DALTON,   JR.  (J.   C),   M .   D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  two  hundred  and 

seventy-one  illustrations  on  wood.     In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  extra 

cloth,  f  4  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  50.     {Now  Ready,  March,  1861.) 

The  general  favor  which  has  so  soon  exhausted  an  edition  of  this  work  has  afforded  the  author 
an  opportunity  in  its  revision  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  former  volume. 
This  has  caused  the  insertion  of  two  new  chapters— one  on  the  Special  Senses,  the  other  on  Im- 
bibition, Exhalation,  and  the  Functions  of  the  Lymphatic  System — besides  numerous  additions  of 
smaller  amount  scattered  through  the  work,  and  a  general  revision  designed  to  bring  it  thoroughly 
up  to  the  present  condition  of  the  science  wilh  regard  to  all  points  which  may  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  the  work,  it  is  hoped, 
in  its  improved  form,  may  continue  to  command  the  confidence  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  in- 
tended. 

It  w^ill  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Dalton's  best .  own  original  views  and  experiments,  together  with 
efforts  have  been  directed  towards  perfecting  his  a  desire  to  supply -what  he  coEsidered  some  deficien- 
work.  The  additions  are  marked  by  the  same  fea-  ;  cies  in  the  first  euition,  have  already  made  the  pre- 
tures  which  characterize  the  remainder  of  the  vol-  sent  one  a  necessity,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  even 
ume,  and  render  it  by  far  the  most  desirable  text-  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  tlie  lirft.  That  it  is 
book  on  physiology  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  ]  not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  author's 
student  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  exists  in  statement  of  the  foliowing  principal  additions  and 
the  English  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  oiher.  We  '  alterations  which  he  has  made.  The  present,  liKe 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Dr.  '  the  first  edition,  is  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
Dalton's  book  for  the  classes  for  which  it  is  intend-  j  printer's  art,  and  the  illustrations  are  truly  admira- 
ed,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  ble  lor  their  clearness  in  expressing  exactly  what 
their  use  than  an)'  other  work  of  the  kind  to  which  their  author  intended. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
they  have  access. — American  Journal  of  the  Med.    cal  Journal,  March  28,  1661. 

Sciewces,  April,  1861.  y..                           ,       .          j  ^   ■,    ,.,       .jj-.- 

'  '  It  IS  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  additions; 
It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  to  the  many  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  numerous  and  import- 
books  upon  physiology,  most  excellent  in  iheir  day,  ant,  and  such  as  will  render  the  vi^ortc  still  mure 
to  say  that  Dalton's  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  profession  as  a  learn- 
science  as  it  was  known  to  the  best  philosophers  ed  and  original  treatise  on  this  all-important  branch 
throughout  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur-  of  medicine.  All  that  was  said  in  commendation 
Tent  year.  It  states  in  comprehensive  but  concise  of  the  getting  up  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  superior 
diction,  the  facts  established  by  experiment,  or  style  of  the  illustrations,  apply  with  equal  fotee  to 
other  method  of  demonstration,  and  details,  in  an  tliis.  No  better  work  on  physiology  can  be  placed 
understandable  manner,  how  it  is  done,  but  abstains  in  the  hand  of  the  student. — St.  Louis  Medical  and 
from  the  discussion  of  unsettled  or  theoretical  points.  Surgical  Journal,  May,  1861. 


Herein  it  is  unique;  and  these  characteristics  rtn 
oer  It  a  text-book  without  a  rival,  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  physiological  science  as  it  is  known 
to  its  most  successful  cultivators.     And  it  is  physi 


These  additions,  while  tea, ifying  to  the  learning 
and  industry  of  the  author,  render  the  book  exceed- 
ingly useful,  as  the  most  complete  expose  of  a  sci- 
ence, of  which  Dr.  Dalton  is  doubtless  the  ablest 


ol.)gy  thus  presented  that  lies  at  the  toundation  of  ]  representative  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic— iVew; 

correct  pathological  knowledge  ;  and  this  in  turn  is  '   -    -  -   -    —  --         

the  basis  of  rational  therapeutics  ;  so  that  patholo- 
gy, in  fact,  becomes  of  prime  importance  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  our  every-day  practical  duties. 
— Cincinnati  Lancet,  May,  1861. 

Dr.  Dalton  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  us.     He 


Orleans  Med.  Times,  May,  1861. 

A  second  edition  of  this  desers^edly  popular  work 
having  been  called  for  In  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  the  author  has  supplied  deficiencies,  which 
existed  in  the  former  volume,  and  has  thus  more 
completely  fulfilled  his  design  of  presenting  to  the 
Is  universally  recognized  as  among  the  first,  if  not  I  professKm  a  reliable  and  precise  text-  book,  and  one 
the  very  first,  of  American  physiologists  now  living.  !  which  we  consider  the  best  outline  on  the  subject 
The  first  edition  of  his  admirable  work  appeared  but  !  of  which  it  treats,  in  any  lang  uage. — N.  American 
two  years  since,  and  the  advance  of  science,  his  '  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  May,  1861. 


DUNGLISON,    FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND   CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.  $12  00. 
*^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sLxty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  editors  are  practitioners  of  established  repu- 
tation, and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.  It  Is,  in- 
deed, the  great  merit  01  this  work  that  the  principal 
articles  have  been  furnished  by  practitioners  who 
have  not  only  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  dis- 
eases about  which  they  have  written,  but  have 
also  enjoyed  opportunities  for  an  extensive  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  reputation 
carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  justly  to 
appreciate  the  opinions  ol  others,  while  it  stamps 
their  own  doctrines  with  high  and  just  authority. — 
American  Medical  Journal. 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  \a.ngnage.— Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.—  Wester7i  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 
the  day — as  a  work  of  reference  It  Is  Invaluable. — 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modern  English  medicine  Is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  Exaininer. 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edltlcm,  with  the 
author's  last  improvements  and  corrections  In 
one  octavo  volume,  extraeloth,  of  600 pages.  $3  20. 

DISWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE   PHYSICAL 


AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
REN. The  last  edition.  In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  548  pages.  S2  80 
DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEjMALES.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volume, 
octavo  extra  cloth,  532  pages,  with  plates.  $3  00 
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DUNGLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics.  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dentistry, 
&rc.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Formulas  for  Olficinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic 
Preparations,  &c.  With  French  and  other  Synonymes.  Revised  and  very  greatly  enlarged. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  993  double-columned  pages,  in  small  type ; 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     Price  $4  00. 

Especial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarljable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
sale  of  Fifteen  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  in  the 
present  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  "  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ble— if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science."  To  accomplish  this, 
large  additWns  have  been  found  requisite,  and  (he  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  ren- 
dering the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  accommodate  which,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwiihstandmg  an  enlargement  in  the  size 
of  the  paffe.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  has  pronounced  the  work  in- 
dispensable to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  present  improved  edition  will  not  lose 
that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of  such 
universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typographical 
accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  employed, 
an  immense  amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  price  has  been  kept 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition 
of  which,  it  has  become  our  duty  and  pleasure  to 
announce,  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  monument 
of  labor  and  erudition  in  medical  literature.  One 
would  hardly  suppose  after  constant  use  of  the  pre- 
cedina;  editions,  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find 
a  sufficiently  full  explanation  of  everj  medical  term, 
that  in  this  edition  ''about  six  thousand  subjects 
and  terms  have  been  added,"  with  a  careful  revision 
and  correction  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  announce  the  advent  of  this  edition  to  make 
it  occupy  the  place  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  table 
of  every  medical  man,  as  it  is  withoutdoubt  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  wh  Ich  has 
ever  appeared. — Buffalo  Med.Journ.,  Jan.  185S. 

Tlie  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  research, 
s*kilful  judgment,  and  vast  physical  labor,  that  will 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  more  effectually 
than  any  possible  device  of  stone  or  metal.  Dr. 
Dunglison  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  Ame- 
rican profession,  but  of  the  whole  medical  world. — 
North  Am.  Medico-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1S58. 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants 
of  the  profession  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  places  it  far 
above  comparison  and  competition. — Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1858. 

We  need  only  say,  that  the  addition  of  6,000  new 
terms,  with  their  accompanying  definitions,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.  We  have 
examined  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  most 
happy  to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  The 
erudition  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry 
which  must  have  been  demanded,  in  its  preparation 
and  perfecticm,  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  its 
author,  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  indis- 
penxable  at  the  present  day,  to  all  who  would  find 
themselves  au  niveau  with  the  highest  standards  of 
medical  information. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Dec.  ."JI,  1857. 

Good  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  works  generally, 
are  the  most  labor-saving  contrivances  which  lite- 
rary men  enjoy  ;  and  the  labor  which  is  required  to 
produce  them  in  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example 
la  Bomething  appalling  to  contemplate.    The  author 


tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  about  six 
thousand  terms  and  subjects  to  this  edition,  which, 
before,  was  considered  universally  as  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  in  any  language. — Silliman's  Journal, 
March,  1858. 

He  has  razed  his  gigantic  structure  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  remodelled  and  reconstructed  the  entire 
pile.  No  less  than  six  thousand  additional  subjects 
and  terms  are  illustrated  and  analyzed  in  this  new 
edition,  s'A^elling  the  grand  aggregate  to  beyond 
sixty  thousand  !  Thus  is  placed  before  the  profes- 
sion a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of  medical 
terminology,  without  rival  or  possibility  of  rivalry. 
— Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  18.58. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 
this  work  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete Medical  Lexicon  in  the  English  language. 
The  amount  of  labor  which  the  distinguished  author 
has  bestowed  upon  it  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the 
learning  and  research  displayed  in  its  preparation 
are  equally  remarkable.  Comment  and  commenda- 
tion are  unnecessary,  as  no  one  at  the  present  day 
thinks  of  purchasing  any  other  Medical  Dictionary 
than  this. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan. 
1858. 

It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  a  good  medical  libra- 
ry, and  sliould  always  be  included  in  the  first  list  of 
books  purchased  by  the  medical  student. — Am,.  Med. 
Monthly,  Jan.  1858. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  in  the  English  language. — Med.  and 
Surg.  Reporter,  Jan.  1858. 

It  is  now  emphatically  the  Medical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  and  for  it  there  is  no  substi- 
tute.—JV.  H.  Med.Journ.,  Jan.  1858. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  any  medi- 
cal library  wanting  a  copy  of  Dunglison's  Lexicon 
must  be  imperfect. — Cin.  Lancet,  Jan.  1858. 

We  have  ever  considered  it  thebestauthority  pub- 
lished, and  the  present  edition  we  may  safely  say  has 
no  equ.il  in  the  world. — Peninsular  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1858. 

The  most  complete  authority  on  the  subject  to  be 
found  in  any  language. —  Va.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  '58. 


BY   THE  SAME    AUTHOR. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutics.    Third  Edition.    Intwo  large  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,500  pages.    $6  25. 
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DUNGLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  tiie  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.      Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 


sively modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations, 
handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  1500  pages.     §7  00, 


In  two  large  and 


In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
•a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled  ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  ail  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 


We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said ,  no  more  com- 
plete repertory  of  facts  upon  the  subject  treated, 
can  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  lias,  moreover, 
that  enviable  tact  at  description  and  that  facility 
and  ease  of  expression  which  render  him  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  casual,  or  the  studious  reader. 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional 
charms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Amer.  Med. 
Journal . 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Silliman^ s  Journal. 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour. 
As  a  work  upon  physiology  proper,  the  science  of 
the  functions  performed  by  the  body,  the  student  will 
find  it  all  he  wishes. — Nashville  Journ.  of  Med. 

That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great  encyclopaedia 
on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sician's library. — Western  Lancet. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     [A  new  edition.) 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;   adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages,    f  6  00. 


In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's 
General  Tnerapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  we  have 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so 
justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous 

> edition;  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious 
research,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole. — N.  A. 
Medico-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1858. 


The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
and  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students:  its 
size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. The  young  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
find  the  copious  indexes  appended  to  this  edition  of 
great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
suitable  formulae. — Charleston  Med.  journ.  and  Re- 
view, Jan.  1858. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR,     (A  new  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.     Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.     $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  "  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  tlie 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection  ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  tlie  bulk  of  the  volume. — Preface. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works. — 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value. — New  York  Med.  Gazette. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable, have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  te 
examine  the  original  papers. — The  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy. 


ELLJS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :   being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  296  pages.    $1  75. 
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BLANCHARD    &    LEA'S    MEDICAL 


ERICHSEN    (JOHN), 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.    New  and  improved  American,  from  Ihe  second  enlarged 

and  carefully'  revised  London  edition.     Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  leather, 

raised  bands.     $4  50.     {Just  Is/sued.) 

The  very  distinguished  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic has  stimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worth}'  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  rapidly 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  by 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  additions  of 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  been 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  decidedly  the  best  ]  step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  until  the 


book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Slran 
that  just  such  books  are  notoflener  produced  by  pub- 
lic teacher?  of  surgery  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment, 
but  no  less  true  than  astonishing,  that  of  the  many 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for 
medical  students,  this  is  the  only  one  that  even  ap- 
proximates to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
youngmen  just  enteringupon  the  study  of  tin's  branch 
of  the  profession. —  Western  Jour  .of  Med.  and  Surgery. 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious 
well-arranged  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  il 
Ihem.osi  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consult.  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detailleadinghim  throt-gh  every 


final  issue  of  the  case  is  decided. — Sethoscope 

Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  the  wiiole  surgi- 
cal domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almost  com- 
plete and  perfect,  each  chapterfull  and  explicit,  each 
subject  faithfully  exhibited,  v/e  can  only  express  oui 
estimate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  consider  it  an 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  the 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  subject,  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  texi-books. — 
Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Prof  Erichsen's  work,  for  its  size,  has  not  been 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  patholo- 
gical, and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
and  processes  ;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resource 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril. —  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  IVI .   D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  &c. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 

cloth,  636  pages.     $3  00. 

We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrnngement  and  of 
the  marked  ability  t)f  its  treatment  of  the  subjects, 
as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
class.  So  far  as  our  inl'ormation  extends,  it  has  at 
present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as 
the  student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedding  light 
upon  difficult  phenomena. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 


A  work  of  original  observation  of  thehighest  merit.^ 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes^ 
to  become  a  correct  auscultator.  Based  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  cases  numerically  examined,  it 
carries  the  evidence  of  careful  study  and  discrimina- 
tion ujion  every  page.  It  does  credit  to  the  author, 
and,  through  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country. 
It  is,  what  we  cannot  call  every  hook  upon  auscul- 
tation, a  readable  book. — Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Now  Ready .) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.      In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about 

500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  75. 

We  do  no*  know  that  Dr.  Flint  has  written  any- 
thing which  is  not  first  rate  j  but  this,  his  latest  con- 
tribution to  medical  literature,  in  our  opinion,  sur- 
passes all  the  others.  The  work  is  most  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope,  and  most  sound  in  the  views  it  en un- 
ciatis.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  methodical; 
the  statements  are  substantiated  by  facts,  and  are 
mside  with  such  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  with- 
out them  they  would  carry  conviction.  The  style 
is  admirably  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  dryness 
W'ith  Dr.  Walshe's  excellent  treatise  before  us,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Flint's  book  is 
the  best  work  on  the  heart  in  the  English  language. 
— Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  i)ec.  15,  1859. 

AVe  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  fair  analysis  of  this  remarkable  work.  Pre- 
ferring to  employ  the  very  words  of  thedistinguished 
auti-.or,  wherever  it  was  possible,  we  have  essayed 
to  conuense  into  the  briefest  spacea  general  viewf)f 
his  observations  and  suggestions,  and  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  abounding  stores  of 
valuiible  matter  here  collected  and  arranged  for  their 
use  and  instruction.  No  medical  library  will  here- 
iifter  be  considered  compieie  without  this  volume; 
;ind  we  trust  it  will  |)romptly  find  its  way  into  the 
iKindsof  every  Ame'ican  student  and  physician, — 
jY   Am.  Med.  Chir.  Review,  Jan   ISGO. 

Tliis  Inst  Wfirk  of  Prof.  Flint  will  add  much  to 
his  previous  well-ciirned  celidirity,  as  u  writer  of 
great  forceand  beauty,  and,  with  his  previous  work, 
places  him  at  the  head  of  American  writers  upon 


diseases  of  the  chest.  VVe  have  adopted  his  work 
upon  the  heart  as  a  text- book,  believing  it  to  be 
more  valuable  for  that  purpose  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared. — Nashville  Med.Jowrn., 
Dec.  1S59. 

Witli  more  than  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  advent  of 
this  work,  for  it  fills  a  wide  gap  on  the  list  of  text- 
books for  our  schools,  and  is,  for  the  practitioner, 
tlie  n.ost  valuable  practical  work  of  its  kind. — N.  O. 
Med.  News,  Nov.  1859. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  full,  accurate,  and  ju- 
dicious. Considering  the  present  state  of  science, 
such  a  work  was  much  needed.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  practitioner. — Chicago  Med.  Journal, 
April,  18G0. 

But  these  are  verv  trivial  spots,  and  in  nowise 
prevent  us  from  declaring  our  most  hearty  approval 
of  the  author's  ability,  industry,  and  conscientious- 
ness.— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
Feb.  l&GO. 

He  has  labored  on  wi'h  the  same  industry  and  care, 
and  his  place  among  rhejirst  authors  of  our  country 
is  becoming  fully  csiabluhed.  To  this  end,  the  work 
whose  title  is  given  above,  contributes  in  no  small 
degree.  Our  spa  ;e  will  not  admit  of  in  extended 
analysis,  iind  we  will  close  this  orief  no'ice  by 
commending  it  without  reserve  to  every  cl:iss  of 
readers  in  the  profession. — Peninsular  Med.  Journ., 
Feb.  18G0. 
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FOWNES  (GEORGE),   PH.  D.,  &c. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTAKY  CHEMISTRY ;  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

From  the  seventh  revised  and  corrected  London  edition.     With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 

illustrations.     Edited  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.     In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  600 

pag-es.     In  leather,  $1  65 ;  extra  cloth,  $1  50.     (Just  Issiced.) 

The  death  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  this  work  in  the  practised  i|\nds  of 
Drs.  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W.  HotTman,  everything-  has  been  done  in  its  revision  which  experience 
could  suggest  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  rapid  advance  of  chemical  science.  The  additions 
requisite  to  this  purpose  have  Hecessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  notwithstanding  which  the 
work  lias  been  increased  by  about  fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time  every  care  has  been  used  to 
maintain  its  distinctive  character  as  a  condensed  manual  for  the  student,  divested  of  all  unnecessary 
detail  or  mere  theoretical  speculation.  The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  i'ew  years,  but 
yet  equal  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  other  branches  of  the  subject — Chemical  Physics  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry — to  present  all  investigations  and  discoveries  of  importance,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  complete  manual  of  the  whole  science,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  use  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  the  matter  of  a  large  octavo  is  compressed 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  of  a  moderate  sized  duodecimo,  and  at  the  very  low  price 
atlixed,  it  is  offered  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 


Dr.  Fownes' excellent  work  has  been  universally 
recognized  everywhere  in  nis  own  and  this  country, 
as  the  best  elementary  treatise  on  chemistry  m  the 
Eng-lish  tonfi:ue,  and  is  very  gtenerallv  adopted,  we 
believe,  as  the  standard  text-  book  in  all  <  ur  colleges, 
both  literary  and  scientific. — Ckarleston  Med.  Journ. 
and  Review,  Sept.  1859. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  hasachieved  the  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
cise virithout  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci- 
ated as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  -works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lon- 
don Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctrines 
and  facts  of  modern  chemistry .  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
popular. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


FISKE  FUND  PRTZE  ESSAYS  —  THE  EF- 
FECTS OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS 
DISEASE.  ByEDWiN  Lee,M.R.C  S  ,  London, 
and  THE  INFLUENCE  oF  PREGNANCY  ON 
THE  DEVELOFMENT  OF  TUBERCLES     By 


Edwakd  Warren,  M.  D  ,  of  Edenton,N.  C.  To- 
gether in  one  neat  8vo  vnlnme,  extra  cloth.  «1  00. 
FRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  tlieir  Diag- 
nosis  and  Pathology.  With  illustrations.  One 
volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.    75  cents. 


FERGUSSON   (WILLIAM),  F.  R..  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in   Kina-'s   College,  London,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about  700 
pages,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leather.     $3  00. 

GRAHAM  (THOMAS),   F.  R.  S. 
THE  ELEMENTS   OP   INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applica- 

tions  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Henry  Watts  and  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth.     $4  00. 

^*^  Part  11. ,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.     Price  $2  50. 


From  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  Harvard  College. 
It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been 
famil'ar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  discussions, 
have  long  been  my  admiration. 

No  reader  of  English  works  on  this  science  can 


afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's 
Elements. — Silliman's  Journal,  MsLTch,  1858. 

From  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  N.  Y.  Free  Academy. 

The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,  and 
its  republication  here  cannot  f'lil  to  exert  a  positive 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT   E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
lists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M,  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.    $3  00;  or  in  sheep,  $3  25. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages, 
mbracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 


It  was  a  work  requiring  much  perseverance,  and 
when  published  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  "improved,"  as 
well  as  added  to  this  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
addilionally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
ceutists and  physicians. — Am.  Journal  of  Pharmacy . 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  usefulness  to  practiUoners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato- 
ries.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  country  practi- 
tioner can  possibly  have. — Medical  Chronicle. 


uistenng  medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceutist. —  Western  Lancet. 

The  amountof  useful,  every-day  matter. for  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  is  really  immense. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  edition  has  been  greath  improved  iiy  the  re- 
vision and  ample  additions  of  Dr  T'hoiii-?*.  and  is 
now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  mos;  compleie  works 
of  its  kind  in  any  language.  The  additions  amount 
to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no  eifon  has  lieen  spared 
to  include  in  them  all  the  recent  improvemenis.  A. 
work  of  this  kind  appears  to  us  indispensable  10  ihe 
physician,  and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially 
recommend. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 
Just  Issued. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 
tive.    Illustrated  by  Nine  Hundked  and  Thirtv-six  Engravings.     In  two  large  and  beautifully 
printed  octavo  volumes,  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  pages;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.     Price  $12. 

From  the  Author's  Preface. 
"  Th.e  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  science  and 
practice  of  surgery,  considered  in  the  broadest  sense;  one  that  shall  serve  the  practitioner  as  a 
faithful  and  available  guide  in  his  daily  routine  of  duty.  .  .  .  My  aim  has  been  to  embrace  the 
whole  domain  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  subject  its  legitimate  claim  to  notice  in  the  great 
family  of  external  diseases  and  accidents.  How  far  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  however,  that  there  is  no  topic,  properly  appertaining 
to  surgery,  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  discussed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  volumes." 


Has  Dr.  Gross  satisfactorily  fulfilled  this  object? 
A  careful  perusal  of  his  volumes  enables  us  to  give 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Not  only  has  he  given 
to  the  reader  an  elauorate  and  well- written  account 
of  his  o  Am  vast  experience,  but  he  has  not  failed  to 
embody  in  his  pages  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
surs:eons  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
result  has  been  a  work  of  such  completeness,  that  it 
has  no  superior  m  the  systematic  treatises  on  sur- 
gery which  have  emanated  from  English  or  Conti- 
nental authors.  It  has  been  justly  objected  that 
these  have  been  far  from  complete  in  many  essential 
particulars,  many  nf  them  having  been  deficient  in 
some  of  the  most  important  points  whi'^h  should 
characterize  such  works  Some  of  them  have  been 
elaborate — too  ehiborate— with  respect  to  certain 
diseases,  while  they  have  merely  glanced  at,  or 
given  an  unsatisl'actory  account  of,  others  equally 
important  to  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Gross  has  avoided 
this  error,  and  has  produced  the  most  complete  work 
that  has  yet  issued  from  the  press  on  the  science  and 
practice  of  surgery.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Dicti<  nary  of  Surgery,  but  it  gives  to  the  reader  all 
the  information  that  he  may  require  for  his  treatment 
of  surgical  diseases.  Having  said  so  much,  it  might 
apnear  superflaous  to  add  another  wjrd;  but  it  is 
only  due  to  Dr.  Gross  to  state  that  he  has  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  transferring  to  his  pages  a  vast 
number  of  engravings  from  English  and  other  au- 
thors, illustrative  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
surgical  diseases.  To  these  are  added  several  hun- 
dred original  wood-cuts.  The  work  altogether  com- 
mends itself  to  the  attention  of  Britisn  surgeons, 
from  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  ■with  extensive 
patronage. — London  Lancet,  Sept.  1,  1S60. 


style  of  publication,  that  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend it  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  to  be  taken 
home  by  the  young  practitioner. — Am.  Med.  Journ. 
The  treatise  of  Prof.  Gross  is  not,  therefore,  a 
mere  text-book  for  undergraduates,  but  a  systema- 
tic record  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience, 
reading,  and  reflection  by  a  man  of  observation, 
sound  judgment,  and  lare  practical  tact, and  as  such 
deserves  to  take  rank  with  the  renowned  produc- 
tions of  a  similar  chai-acter,  by  Vidal  and  Boyer,  of 
France,  or  those  of  Chelius,  Blasius,  and  Langen- 
becK,  of  Germany.  Hence,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  will  speedily  take  the 
same  elevated  position  in  regard  to  surgery  that  has 
been  given  by  common  consent  to  the  masterly  work 
of  Pereira  in  Materia  Medi  ;a,  or  to  Todd  and  Bow- 
man in  Physiology. — N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

At  present,  however,  our  object  is  not  to  review 
the  work  (this  we  purpose  doing  hereafter),  but 
simply  to  announce  its  appeaiance,  that  m  the 
meantime  our  readers  may  procure  and  examine  it 
for  themselves.  But  even  this  much  'we  cannot  do 
without  expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  putting  forth 
these  two  volumes.  Dr.  Gross  has  reared  for  him- 
self a  lasting  monument  to  his  skill  as  a  surgeon, 
and  to  his  industry  and  learning  as  an  author. — St. 
Louts  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

With  pleasure  we  record  the  completion  of  this 
long-anticipated  work.  The  reputation  which  the 
author  has  for  many  years  sustained,  both  as  a  sur- 
geon and  as  a  writer,  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a 
treatise  of  great  excellence  and  originality;  but  we 
confess  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  tor  the  work 
which  is  before  us — the  most  complete  treatise  upon 
surgery  ever  published,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  safely  say,  the 
most  original.  Thert  is  no  subject  belonging  pro- 
perly to  surgery  which  has  not  received  from  the 
author  a  due  shave  of  attention.  Dr.  Gross  has  sup- 
plied a  want  in  surgical  literature  which  has  long 
been  felt  by  practitioners;  he  has  furnished  us  with 
a  complete  practical  treatise  upon  surgery  in  all  its 
departments.  As  Americms,  we  are  proud  of  the 
acifievement ;  as  surgeons,  we  are  most  sincerely 
thankful  to  him  for  his  extraord  nary  labors  in  our 
behalf. — JV.  Y.  Monthly/  Review  and  Buffalo  Med. 
Journal . 


Of  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  on  Surgery  we  can  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
plete work  on  this  branch  of  the  dealing  art  which 
has  ever  been  published  in  any  country.  A  sys- 
tematic work,  it  admits  of  no  analytical  review; 
but,  did  our  space  permit,  we  should  gladly  give 
some  extracts  from  it,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  c'assical  style  of  the  author,  and  the  exhaust- 
ing way  in  which  each  subject  is  treated. — Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Science. 

The  work  is  so  superior  to  its  predecessors  in 
matter  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  illustrations  and 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third  edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  greatly  improved.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  drawings. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  5^4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  S')  25.     (Lately  Fnhlisked.) 
The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  years  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  Avork,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.     The  very  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 
"  wiih  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  new  treatise,"  while  the  eflorts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 


We  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
successful  maimer  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
proposed  object.  His  book  is  most  admirably  cal- 
culated to  fill  up  a  blank  which  has  long  been  felt  to 
exist  in  this  department  of  mediciil  literature,  and 
as  such  must  become  very  widely  circulated  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  profession. —  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.  1857. 


We  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  gene- 
ral manner  in  which  Dr.  Gross  has  executed  his  task 
of  affording  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  present 
state  of  the  literature  of  Pathologicnl  Anatomy,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  his  work  to 
our  readers,  as  w^e  believe  one  well  deserving  of 
dilifient  perusal  and  careful  study. — Montreal  Med. 
Ckron.,  Sept.  1857. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volmne,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468.    $2  75. 
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GROSS   (SAMUEL    D.),    M .  D.. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  JefTerson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Sec. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  larg'e  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
In  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25 ;  extra  cloth,  $4  75. 


Philosophical  in  its  design,  methodical  in  its  ar- 
rangement, ample  and  sound  in  its  practical  details, 
it  may  in  truth  be  said  to  leave  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired  on  so  important  a  subject. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg  Journal. 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  valuable 
practical  information  it  contains,  will,  we  think, 


agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  English 
language  which  can  make  any  just  pretensions  to 
be  its  equal. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the 
atmost  value  in  the  in  vestigation  of  these  diseases. — 
Ainerican  Medical  Journal, 


GRAY  (HENRY),   F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  &c. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND   SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H.  Y. 

Carter,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  the  Dissections  jointly 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  In  one  magniiicent  imperial  oclavo  volume,  of  nearly  800 
pages,  with  36-3  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  $6  25;  leather 
raised  bands,  S7  00.    (Just  Issued.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  m  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  than  is 
customary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The 
engravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of  figures 
of  reference  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  tbrm  a  complete  and  splendid  series,  which 
■will  greatly  assist  the  student  ia  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  details 
of  the  dissecting  room  ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with  a  thorough 
tre^ise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of  essential  use 
to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  tlieir  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much 
labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

to  exist  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gray  writes  through- 
out with  both  branches  of  his  subject  in  view.  His 
description  of  each  particular  part  is  followed  by  a 
notice  of  its  relations  to  tie  parts  wiih  which  it  is 
connected,  and  this,  too,  sufficiently  ample  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  operative  surgeon.  After  de- 
scribing the  bones  and  muscles,  he  gives  a  concise 
statement  of  the  fractures  to  which  the  bones  of 
the  extremities  are  most  liable,  together  with  the 
amount  and  direction  of  tlie  displacement  to  which 
the  fragments  are  subjected  by  muscular  action. 
The  section  on  arteries  is  remarliably  full  and  ac- 
curate. Not  only  is  the  surgical  anatomy  given  to 
every  important  vessel,  with  directions  for  its  liga- 
tion, but  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  arte- 
rial trunk  we  have  a  useful  summary  of  the  irregu- 
larities which  may  occur  in  its  origin,  course,  and 
termination. — N.  A.  Med.  Chir.  Review,  Mar.  1859. 

Mr.  Gray's  book,  in  excellency  of  arrangement 
and  comoleteness  of  execution,  excteds  any  wnrk 
on  anatomy  hitherto  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, affording  a  complete  view  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  with  especial  reference  to  practical 
surgery.  Thus  the  volume  constitutes  a  perfect  book 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  demanding  a  place 
in  even  the  most  limited  library  of  the  pliysician  or 
surgeon,  and  a  work  of  necf  ssity  for  the  student  to 
fix  in  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  by  the  dissecting 
knife  from  the  book  of  nature. — The  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.  1S58. 

In  our  judgment,  the  mode  of  illustration  adopted 
in  the  present  volume  cannot  but  present  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  studentof  anatomy.  To  the  zealous 
disciple  of  Vesalius,  earnestly  desirous  of  real  im- 
provement, the  book  will  certainly  be  of  immense 
value;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also  confess 
that  to  those  simply  desirous  of  "cramming"  it 
will  be  an  undoubted  godsend.  The  peculiar  value 
of  Mr.  Gray's  mode  of  illustration  is  nowhere  more 
markedly  evident  than  in  the  chapter  on  osteology, 
and  especially  in  those  portions  which  treat  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  and  of  thsir  development.  The 
study  of  these  parts  is  thus  made  one  of  comparative 
CHse,  if  not  of  positive  pleasure  ;  and  those  bugbears 
of  the  student,  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  are 
shorn  of  half  their  terrors.  It  is,  in  our  estimation, 
an  admirable  and  complete  text-book  for  the  student, 
and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner; 
its  pictorial  character  forming  a  novel  element,  to 
which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded. — Am, 
Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1859. 


The  work  before  us  is  one  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  pnd  we  accordingly  welcome  it  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  medical  literature.  Intermediate 
in  fulness  of  detail  between  the  treatises  of  S.iar 
pey  and  of  Wilson,  its  characteristic  merit  lies  in 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  engravings  it 
contains.  Most  of  these  are  original,  of  much 
larger  than  ordinary  size,  and  admirably  executed. 
The  various  parts  are  also  lettered  after  the  plan 
adopted  in  Holden's  Osteology.  It  would  be  Diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
mode  of  pictorial  illustration.  Bones,  ligaments, 
muscles,  bloodvessels,  and  nerves  are  each  in  turn 
fiffured,  and  marked  with  their  appropriate  names  ; 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  ccmprehend,  at  a  glance, 
what  would  otherwise  often  be  ignored,  or  at  any 
rate,  acquired  only  by  prolonged  and  irksome  ap- 
plication. In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attenti(m  of  the  medical 
profession,  feeling  certain  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contriDutions  ever  made 
to  educational  literature. — N.  Y.  Monthly  Review. 
Dee.  1859. 

In  this  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
far  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession, 
and  especially  of  the  student,  than  any  treatise  on 
anatomy  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  is  destined, 
we  believe,  to  supersede  ill  others,  both  as  a  manual 
of  dissections,  and  a  standard  of  reference  to  tlie 
student  of  general  or  relative  anatomy.  —  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1859. 

This  is  by  all  comparison  the  most  excellent  work 
on  Anatomy  extant.  It  is  just  the  thing  that  has 
been  long  desired  by  the  profession.  With  such  a 
guide  as  this,  the  student  of  anatomy,  the  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  and  the  surgical  devotee  have 
all  a  newer,  clearer,  and  more  radiant  light  thrown 
upon  the  intricacies  and  mysteries  of  this  wonder- 
ful science,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  re- 
sults which  hitherto  seemed  possible  only  to  the 
specialist.  The  plates,  which  are  copied  from  re- 
cent dissections,  are  so  well  executed,  that  the  most 
superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  posi- 
tions, relations,  and  distinctive  features  of  the  vari- 
ous parts,  and  to  take  in  more  of  anatomy  at  a  glance, 
than  by  many  long  hours  of  diligent  study  over  the 
most  erudite  treatise,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  dissecting 
table  itself. — Med.  Journ.  of  N.  Carolina,  Oct.  1859. 

For  this  truly  admirable  work  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  the  distinguished  author  of  "Gray  on 
the  Spleen."    The  vacancy  it  fills  has  been  long  felt 
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BLANCHARD    &    LEA'S    MEDICAL 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  al- 
tered. With  thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  containing;  about  1,000  pages, 
leather,  raised  bandi.     $6  50. 

GARDNER'S  JMEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
l*2mo.  vol.,  cloth,  pp.  396,  with  wood-cuts.     SI. 

GLUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TOLOGY.     Translated,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 


tions, by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.  D.  In  one  volume, 
very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  wit:»i  320 
copper-  plate  figures,  plain  and  colored,    $5  00. 

HUGHES'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  AUSCULTAI'lON  AND  OTHER 
MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Se- 
cond edition.  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  sx.  cloth,  pp. 
304.    f 1  00. 


HAMILTON  (FRANK    H.),   M.   D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.     In 

one  large  and  hancff^ome  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages,  witli  2S9  illustrations.    $4  25.    {^No2o 
Ready,  January,  1860.) 


Among  the  many  good  workers  at  surgery  of  whom 
America  may  now  boast  not  the  least  is  Frank  Hast- 
ings Hamilton;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  (we  say 
it  -with  a  pang  of  wounded  patriotism)  the  best  and 
handiest  book  on  tfie  subject  in  the  Er.glish  lan- 
guage. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  review  of  it; 
nearly  as  vain  to  seek  for  any  sins,  either  of  com- 
mission or  omission.  We  have  seen  no  work  on 
practical  surgery  which  we  would  sooner  recom- 
mend to  our  brother  surgeons,  especially  those  of- 
''  the  services,"  cr  those  whose  practice  lies  in  dis- 
tricts where  a  man  has  necessarily  to  rely  on  nis 
own  unaided  resources.  The  practitioner  will  find 
in  It  directions  for  nearly  every  possible  ae  Jiflent, 
easily  found  and  comprehended  ;  and  much  pleasant 
leading  for  him  to  muse  over  in  the  after  considera- 
tion of  his  cases. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.  Feb.  1S61. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  surgery  of 
most  important  affections,  and  is  the  more  welcome, 
inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  possess 
a  single  complete  treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislo- 
cations in  the  English  language.  It  has  remained  for 
our  American  brother  to  produce  a  complete  treatise 
upon  the  subject,  and  bring  together  in  a  convenient 
form  those  alterations  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  treatment  of  these 
afTections.  One  great  and  valuable  feature  in  the 
work  before  us  is  the  fact  that  it  comprises  all  the 
improvements  introduced  into  the  practice  of  both 
English  and  American  surgery,  and  though  far  from 
omitting  mention  of  our  continental  neighbors,  the 
author  by  no  means  encourages  the  notion — but  too 
prevalent  in  some  quarters— that  nothing  is  good 
unless  imported  from  France  or  Germany.  The 
latter  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  dislocations  and  their  appropri- 
ate treatment,  and  its  merit  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  preceding  portion. — The  London  Lancet, 'Mu.y  5, 
1860. 

It  is  emphatically  the  book  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  so  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
When  we  say,  however,  that  we  believe  it  will  at 
once  take  its  place  as  the  best  book  for  consultation 
by  the  practitioner;  and  that  it  will  form  the  most 
complete,  available,  and  reliable  guide  in  emergen- 
cies of  every  nature  connected  with  its  subjects ;  and 
also  that  the  student  of  surgery  may  make  it  his  text- 
book with  entire  confidence,  and  with  pleasure  also, 
from  Its  agreeable  and  easy  style— we  ihink  our  own 


opinion  may  be  gathered  as  to  its  value. —  TSoston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  1,  1S60. 

The  work  is  concise,  judicious,  and  accurate,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  practitioner, 
and  investigator,  honorable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
profession. — Chicago  Med.  Journal,  March,  1860. 

We  resfard  this  work  as  an  honor  not  only  to  its 
author,  but  to  the  profession  of  our  country.  Were 
we  to  review  it  thoroughly,  we  could  not  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  more  forcibly  our  honest 
opinion  expressed  in  the  few  words — we  think  it  the 
best  book  of  its  kind  extant.  Every  man  interested 
in  surgery  will  soon  have  this  work  on  his  desk. 
He  who  does  not,  will  be  the  loser. — New  Orleans 
Medical  News,  March,  1S60. 

Now  that  it  is  before  us,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
much  as  was  expected  from  it,  and  onerous  as  was 
the  undertaking,  it  has  surpassed  expectationrtand 
achieved  more'than  was  pledged  in  its  liehalf  f  for 
its  title  does  not  express  in  full  the  richness  of  its 
contents.  On  the  whole,  we  are  prouder  of  this 
work  than  of  any  which  has  for  years  emanated 
from  the  American  medical  press;  its  sale  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  large  in  this  country,  and  we  antici- 
pate its  eliciting  much  attention  in  Europe. — Nash- 
ville Medical  Record,  Mar.  1860. 

Every  surgeon,  young  and  old,  should  possess 
himself  of  it,  and  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  in  doing 
which  he  will  be  richly  repaid. — St.  Louis  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  March,  1860. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  fortunate  in  having  succeeded  in 
filling  the  void,  so  long  felt,  with  what  cannot  fail 
to  be  at  once  accepted  as  a  model  monograph  in  some 
respects,  and  a  work  of  classical  authority.  We 
sincerely  congratulate  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  publication  from 
one  of  their  number.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it  as  an  original  work,  both  in  a  literary  and  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  and  to  esteem  it  as  a  valuable 
guide  in  a  most  difficult  and  important  branch  of 
study  and  practice.  On  every  account,  therefore, 
we  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  widely  known  abroad 
as  an  evidence  of  genuine  progress  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  further,  that  it  may  be  still  more 
widely  known  at  home  as  an  authoritative  teacher 
from  which  every  one  may  profitably  learn,  and  as 
affording  an  example  of  honest,  well-directed,  and 
untiring  industry  in  authorship  which  every  surgeon 
may  emulate.—  Am.  Med.  Journal,  April,  1860. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M .  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revised,  with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.     $1  50. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  use;  embracingevery  department  of  medical  science 


this  dictionary  as  being  convenient  in  size,  accurate 
in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for 
ordinary  consultation. — Charleston  Med.  Journ. 

We  know  of  no  dictionary  better  arranged  and 
adapted.  It isnotencumbered  with  tlieobsoleteterma 
of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 


down  to  the  very  latest  date. — Western  Lancet. 

Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  lon^  been  a  favorite  with 
us.  It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and 
ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  table. — 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


HOr, LAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  RE- 
FLICCTIUNS.  From  the  third  L<ind(jn  edition. 
In  oiie  lianduome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.  !it3. 

HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   HIS- 


TOLOGY. Eighth  edition.  Extensively  revised 
and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  voU'.iiies,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  more  than  1000  pagcsj  with  over  300 
illustrations.    $6  00. 
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HODGE  (HUGH    L.),    M .  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

ON   DISEASES   PECULIAR   TO  WOMEN,  includiDg  Displacements  of  the 

Uterus.    With  original  illustrations.     In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  500 
pages,  extra  clot li.     $3  25.     (Now  Ready.) 


We  will  say  at  once  that  the  work  fulfils  its  object 
capitally  well ;  and  we  will  moreover  venture  the 
assertion  that  it  will  inaugurate  an  imnroved  prac- 
tice throughout  this  whole  country.  The  secrets  of 
the  author's  success  are  so  clearly  revealed  that  the 
attentive  student  cannot  fail  to  insure  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  similar  success  m  his  own  practice.  It  is  a 
eredit  to  all  medical  literature;  and  we  add,  that 
the  physician  who  does  not  place  it  in  his  library, 
and  who  does  not  faithfully  con  its  pages,  will  lose 
a  vast  deal  of  knowledge  that  would  be  most  useful 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  his  patients.  It  is  a 
practical  work  of  the  h-ighest  order  o/jnerit;  and  it 
will  take  rank  as  such  immediately. — Maryland  and 
Virginia  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  1&61. 

This  contribution  tow^ards  the  elucidation  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  favor- 
able reception  from  the  medical  profession.  The 
character  of  the  particular  maladies  of  which  the 
work  before  us  treats;  their  frequency,  variety, and 
obscuiity  ;  the  amount  of  malaise  and  even  of  actual 
suffering  by  which  they  are  invariably  attended; 
their  obstinacy,  the  difficulty  with  vi/'hich  they  are 
overcome,  and  their  disposition  again  and  again  to 
leour — these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  entire 
competency  of  the  author  to  render  a  correct  ac- 
count of  their  nature,  their  causes,  and  their  appro- 


priate management — his  ample  experience,  his  ma- 
tured judgment,  and  his  perfect  conscientiousness — 
invest  this  publication  with  an  interest  and  value  to 
which  few  of  the  medical  treatises  of  a  recent  date 
can  lay  a  stronger,  if,  perchance,  an  equal  claim. — 
Am.  Joiirn.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1861. 

Indeed ,  although  no  part  of  the  volume  is  not  emi- 
nently deserving  of  perusal  and  study,  we  think  that 
the  nine  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject,  are  espe- 
cially so,  and  we  know  of  no  more  valuablt  mono- 
graph upon  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  manage- 
ment of  these  annoying  maladies  than  is  constituted 
by  this  part  of  the  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and  m  )st  practioal'w'-orks 
of  the  day;  one  which  every  accoucheur  and  physi- 
ciaa  should  most  carefully  re*d;  for  we  are  per- 
suaded that  he  will  arise  from  its  perusal  with  new 
ideas,  which  will  induct  him  into  a  more  rational 
practice  in  regard  to  many  a  suffering  femile,  who 
may  have  placed  her  health  in  his  hands. — British 
American  Jouriial,  Feb.  1?6L. 

Of  the  many  excellences  of  the  work  we  will  not 
speak  at  length.  We  advise  all  who  would  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  management  of  the  mala- 
dies of  which  it  treats,  to  study  it  with  care.  The 
seccnd  part  is  of  itself  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  practice  of  our  arc. — Am.  Med.  Monthly  and 
New  York  Review,  Feb.  1861. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  all  original,  are  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  one-half  the  natural  size. 


HABERSHON  (S.  O.),  M,  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Guy's  Hospital,  &e. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVxiTIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIiMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CAECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  iiandsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pagesf,  extra 
cloth      $1  75.     (Now  Ready.) 


JONES  (T.   WHARTON),   F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  <fce. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Edward  Hartshokne,  iVI.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &c.     In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $1  50. 


JONES  (C.   HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S.,  &   EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKING,   M.D., 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY.     First  American  Edition; 

Revised.     With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.     In  one  large  and 

beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  leather.     $3  75. 

As  a  concise  text-book,  containing,  in  a  condensed 
form,  a  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the 


best  work  in  the  English  language.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  its  eompTeteness  and  brevity,  and  in  this 
respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite- 
rature.   Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  was 


obliged  to  glean  from  a  great  number  of  monographs' 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  cultivated 
it  with  any  degree  of  success.  As  a  simple  work 
of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  should  be  in 
every  physician's  library. —  Western  Lancet. 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM   SENHOUSE),    M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Mtirbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the   third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
r2mo.  volume,  leather,     pp.  586.     $2  00.     (Lately  Published.) 


This  is  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiology. 
It  combines  conciseness  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we 
possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  sci- 
ence as  the  student  requires  during  his  attendance 
upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  reference  whilst 
preparing  for  examination.— .4»i.  Medical  Journal. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 


and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Kirkes  and  Paget,  have  the  gift  of  telling  us  what 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  tell  us  all  they  know. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and  the 
practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  all 
that  it  is  important  to  know. — Charleston  Med. 
Journal, 
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KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY  ;  or,  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Ronalds,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
Johnson.  In  two  handsomf  8vo.  vols.,  withabout 
500  wood-  engravings.    $6  00. 


LAYCOCK'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners. 
In  one  royal  12rao.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  $1. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.     By  M.  Lallemand.     Translated  and  edited  by 

Henky  J   McDouGALL.     Thdrd  American  edition.     To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESICUL^  SEMJNALES;  and  their  associated  organs.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Marris 
Wilson,  M.D.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  00.   {Just  Issued.) 


LA    ROCHE   (R.),    M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEYER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  1699  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  Avell  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $7  00. 


From  Professor  S.  H.  Dickson,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
September  18,  1855. 

A  monument  of  intelligent  and  well  applied  re- 
search, almost  without  example.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitute 
the  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  our  city,  to  do  more 
than  give  this  cursory  notice  of  what  "we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 


nant and  unmanageable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 
penetrates  country  villages,  plantations,  and  farm- 
houses; that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  suc- 
cess now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  be  very  gene- 
rally read  in  the  south. — Mem,phis  Med,  Recorder. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $3  00. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),   F.  R.  S.,  &.C. 
A  TREATISE    ON   DISEASES    OF   THE   EYE.     A    new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 

LUDLOW  (J.   L.),   M.  D. 
A   MANUAL   OF    EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,   Physiology,    Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.     To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.     Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended 
{:    and  enlarged.    With  370  illustrations.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leatiier,  of  81  ti 
large  pages,     $2  50. 


We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student 
during  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re- 
fresh, at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics 


cramm.ed  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. —  Western  Lancet, 
May,  1857. 


LEHMANN   (C.  G.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      Translated  from  the   second   edition   by 

George  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.    $6  00. 


The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  'W'^hich 
it  treats. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


The  most  important  contribution  as  yet  made  to 
Pliysiological  Chemistry. — Am..  Journal  Med.  Sci- 
ences, Jan.  1856. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Lately  Published.) 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL   PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  German, 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  illus- 
trations on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.     $2  25. 

JFrotn  Prof.  Jack.so7},'s  hi.troductory  Ussay. 
In  adopting  the  handliook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  us  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  atid  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
for  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weigtit  of  his  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  of  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 
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LYONS  (ROBERT   D.),    K.  G.  C, 

Late  Patholoa:ist  in-chief  to  ttie  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON"  FEVER;  or.  selections  from  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 

Being  part  of  a  course  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  362 
pages,  extra  cloth;  $2  00.     [Now  Ready.) 

From  the  Author'' s  Preface. 

"lam  inrluced  to  publish  this  work  on  Fever  with  a  view  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  and  junior  practitioner,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  more  recent  re!-ults  of  inquiries  into  the 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  this  formidable  class  of  diseases. 

"  The  works  of  the  great  writers  on  Fever  are  so  numerous,  and  in  the  present  day  are  scattered 
in  so  many  languages,  that  they  are  difficult  of  access,  not  only  to  students  but  also  to  practiiioners. 
I  shall  deem  myself  fortunate  if  I  can  in  any  measure  supply  the  want  whicli  is  felt  in  this  respect. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending'  Dr. 
Lyons'  work  on  Fever  to  the  attenti(m  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  enhance 
the  author's  previous  well-earned  reputation,  as  a 
diligent,  careful,  and  accui-ate  observer. — British 
Med.  Journal,  March  2,  1661. 

Taken  at?  a  ■whole  we  can  recommend  it  in  the 
highest  terms  as  well  worihy  the  careful  perusal 
and  study  of  every  student  and  practitioner  of  medi- 


cine. We  consider  the  work  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  medical  literature,  and  one  destined  to  wield 
no  little  intiuence  over  the  mind  of  the  profession. — 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  May  4,  1861, 

This  is  an  admirable  work  upon  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  class  of  diseases  to  which 
mankind  are  liable. — Med.  Journ.  of  N.  Carolina, 
May,  1861. 


MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :   THE   SCIENCE   AND   THE   ART.     Third  edition,  revised 

and  improved.   With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.     $3  75. 

The  best  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  is 
accessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — iV.  W. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1857. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  great  American  Ob- 
stetrician. It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  preface,  the  author  has  "brought 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  and  Science." — Nashville  Journ.  of 
Med.  and  Surg.,  May,  1857. 


Though  the  work  has  received  only  five  pages  of 
enlargement,  its  chapters  throughout  wear  the  im- 
press of  careful  revision.  Expunging  and  rewriting, 
remodelling  its  sentences,  with  occasional  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  that  it  shall  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  improved  in  manner  as  well  as 
matter.  In  the  matter,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  book,  both  in  expungings 
and  additioms  — Western  Lancet,  Jan.  1857. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Jzcst  Issued.) 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Lec« 

tures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.     $3  60. 

In  other  respects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  this  work.  It  abounds  with 
beautiful  passages,  and  for  conciseness,  for  origin- 
ality, and  for  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  work  on 
the  diseases  of  females,  it  is  not  excelled,  and  pro- 
b-ibly  not  equalled  in  the  English  language.  On  the 
whole,  we  know  of  no  worK  on  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the 
student  &nd  practitioner  as  the  one  before  us. — Ohio 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideraticm,  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
clever,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  physician.  Dr. 
Meigs's  letters  on  the  diseases  of  the  external  or- 
gans, contain  many  interesting  and  rare  cases,  and 
many  instructive  observations.  We  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Meigs,  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
originality.— TAe  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 

Every  chapter  is  replete  with  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  bears  the  impress  of  being  the  composition 
of  an  acute  and  experienced  mmd.  There  is  a  terse- 
ness, and  at  the  same  tune  an  accuracy  in  his  de- 
scription of  symptoms,  and  in  the  rules  for  diagnosis, 


which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  volime  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader. — Ranking'' s  Abstract. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years. — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Full  of  important  matter,  conveyed  in  a  ready  and 
agreeable  manner. —  St. Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under- 
standing a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  Th* 
Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 


ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.     In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.     $2  50. 

leotable  book.  *    *    *   This  treatise  upon  child- 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  have  placed  his  coun- 
trymen under  deep  and  abiding  obligations,  again 
challenges  their  admiration  in  the  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, attractive  and  racy  pages  before  us.   It  is  a  de- 


bed  fevers  ^vill  have  an  extensive  sale,  being  des- 
tined, as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  tolag  in  the  rear. — 
Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR;   WITH  COLORED  PLATES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERLTS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  ol  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 
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MACLiSE   (JOSEPH),    SURGEON. 
SURG-ICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming   one  volume,   very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  sixty-eig'ht  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.    Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.     Together  with  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press.     Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    $11  00. 
*^*  The  size  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  as  a  whole,  but  those 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout 

wrappers.     Price  $9  00. 


One  of  the  g^reatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  American  Medical 
Jottrnal. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
bonk — one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Medi- 
cal Examiner. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette. 


A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  accu- 
racy and  cheapness  in  the  English  language. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unri- 
valled, both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanations  of  the 
subject  in  hand. — The  New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissec- 
tion, in  those  sudden  emergencies  that  so  often 
arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually 
fresh  in  the  memory. — The  Western  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine  and  Surgery. 


MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c. ;  including  the  Treat- 

ment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.     With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  "wood.     In  one  very  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pages.     {Lately  Published.)     $3  75. 
We  congratulate  the  author  that  the  task  is  done. 
We  congratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi- 
cal public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high 


and  permanent  position  among  the  standard  autho- 
rities on  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics. 
Congratulations  are  not  less  due  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
tise embodying  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections, 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller.  Few  men,  if  any, 
in  this  country,  are  more  competent  than  he  to  write 
on  thisdepartraentof  medicine.  Engaged  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  an  extended  practice  of  obstetrics,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  our  institutions,  a  diligent 
student  as  well  as  a  careful  observer,  an  original  and 
independent  thinker,  wedded  to  no  hobbies,  ever 
ready  to  consider  without  prejudice  new  views,  and 
to  adopt  innovations  if  they  are  really  improvements, 
and  withal  a  clear,  agreeable  writer,  a  practical 
treatise  from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  possess  great 
value. — Buffalo  Med  Journal. 

In  fact,  this  volumemust  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics  ;  a  posi- 


tion to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.  The  style 
is  such  that  the  descriptions  are  clear,  and  each  sub- 
ject is  discussed  and  elucidated  with  due  regard  to 
its  practical  bearings,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
acceptable  and  valuable  to  both  students  and  prac- 
titioners. We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief 
notice  without  congratulating  the  author  and  the 
profession  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent 
treatise.  The  author  is  a  western  man  of  whom  we 
feel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  book 
will  find  many  readers  and  warm  admirers  wherever 
obstetrics  is  taught  and  studied  as  a  science  and  an 
art. — The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 

A  most  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
home  medical  literature,  and  one  reflecting  credit 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  to  which  he 
is  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 
most  useful  guide  to  his  studies ;  the  country  prac- 
titioner, rusty  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  resume  of  the  modern  literature  of  the 
science;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  American  produc- 
tion generally  consulted  by  the  profession. —  Va. 
Med.  Journal. 


MACKENZIE   (W.),    M.D., 

Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &,c.  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF   THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.  Iv.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
larged London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Wills  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     $5  25. 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds 
the  first place^  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
research,  an  Encyclopaidia  unequalled  in  extent  by 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreign. 
— Dixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Few  modern  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  sucli  extended  circulation, 
or  liavc  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of 
European  celeljrity.  The  immense  research  which 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
■ubjijct,  practically  us  well  as  tiieoretieally,and  the 

MAVNR'S  DISPENSATORY  AND  THKRA- 
PEUTICAI>  REMEMBRANCER.  ^Vitll  every 
Practical  Formula  contained  in  tlie  three  Britisli 
Phurmacopfcias.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the 
F«rmul<Te  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  R.  E. 
Griffith, M.D    I  12mo.  vol.  ex.  cl.,.'J00pp.  75  c. 


able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  high  position 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition 
has  more  firmly  establislied.  We  consider  it  tlie 
duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  love  of  his  profession 
and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to  make  liim- 
self  familiar  with  this  the  most  complete  work  in 
tlie  English  language  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
— Med.  'Times  and  Gazette. 


MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based 
on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  Trans- 
\a.tci\  from  the  French  by  Frederick  Brittan, 
A.  R.,M.  D.  With  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages.    $ii  25. 
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MILLER  (JAMES),   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

PKINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.    In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood.     $3  75. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  and  too  favor- 
ably known  among  us,  as  one  of  our  best  text-books, 
to  render  any  further  notice  of  it  necessary  than  the 
announcement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  our 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circulation  among 
us.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modern  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  high — 
we  know  not  its  superior. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of 
Physic;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.  No  physician  who  values  his  re- 
putation, or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  can 
acquit  himself  before  his  God  and  the  world  without 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book. — 
New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (J ust  Issued .) 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY.      Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.     Revised  by  the  American  editor.     Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
engravings  on  wood.     In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.     $3  75. 


No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  of 
Surgery,  constituies  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing  to 
practice  his  art. —  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
"Principles"  and  the  "Practice"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  Vv'^ho  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it. — Kentuclcy  Medical  Recorder. 

By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession, 


his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,"  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention.  Whether 
as  a  text-book  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference 
for  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.— Southern  Journal  of  Med.  and  Physical 
Sciences. 


MORLAND   (W.  WJ,   M.   D., 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &e. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINAPtY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.     With  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 

about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     (Just  Issued.)     $3  50. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor- 
land's  compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  medical   or   surgical    praoti 


tioner.— !>«<.  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,A^x\\,  1859. 
Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has 
been  to  any  extent  attracted  towards  the  class  of 
diseases  to  wnich  this  treatise  relates,  must  liave 
often  and  sorely  experienced  the  v/ant  of  some  full, 
yet  concise  rfscent  compendium  to  which  he  could 
refer.  This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
Morland,  and  it  has  been  ably  done.  He  has  placed 
before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and  reliable  digest. 
Each  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient  minuteness, 


yet  in  a  succinct,  narrational  style,  such  as  to  render 
the  work  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  will 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner.  To  the mera'bersofthe  profession  in  the 
country  it  will  be  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  characteristics  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  one  broad  aim  of  practical  utility  which  is 
kept  in  view,  and  which  shines  out  upon  every  page, 
together  with  the  skill  which  is  evinced  in  the  com- 
bination of  this  grand  requisite  with  the  utmost 
brevity  which  a  just  treatment  of  the  subjects  would 
admit. — iV.  Y.  Journ.  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1858. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),    M.  D.,   M.  R.  I.  A.,  &.C., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &e. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  woed-cuts.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.     (Lately  Published.)    $3  75. 


A  book  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestions. — 
Am  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1857. 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  so  important,  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
most  delicate  and  precious  of  social  relations,  con- 
trolling often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a 
family,  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  or  the  life  of  its 
parent,  are  all  treated  with  an  elegance  of  diction, 
fulness  of  illustrations,  acuteness  and  justice  of  rea- 
soning, unparalleled  in  obstetrics,  and  unsurpassed  in 
medicine.  The  reader's  interest  can  never  flng,  so 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  author's 
style;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renev.red  charm  of 
every  page,  tliat  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  word 


has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  years  of 
preparation  ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 
Obstetric  Law,  on  each  of  its  several  topics ;  on  all 
points  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 
received  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 
once  announcing  fact,  affording  argument,  establish- 
ing precedent,  and  governing  alike  the  juryman,  ad- 
vocate, and  judge.  It  is  not  merely  in  its  legal  re- 
lations that  we  find  this  work  so  interesting.  Hardly 
a  page  but  that  has  its  hints  or  facts  important  to 
the  general  practitioner;  and  not  a  chapter  w^ithoiit 
especial  matter  for  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  or 
pathologist.  —  N.  A.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  March, 
1857. 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (TH  EOPH  I  LUS). 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof  William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood.    $2  75. 
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BLANCHARD    &    LEA'S    MEDICAL 


NEILL  (JOHN),   M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, &c.;  and 

FRANCIS  GURNEY   SMITH,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM    OF   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.     A  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved.     In  one  very  larg-e  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  aljout  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.     Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     $3  00. 
The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  high  estimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  whicb  has  rapidly  ex- 
hausted two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  present  revision 
more  worthy  ol  the  success  which  has  attended  it.     It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introduced. 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accurate 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  permanently 
established. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. — Med.  Examiner. 

Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  in  our  ex- 
aminations of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compend 
for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  nands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  of  examining  them  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
thebestof  its  class. — Transylvania  Med.  Journal, 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for 


the  students  is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an 
examination,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provements and  discoveries  are  explicitly,  though 
concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  There  is  a  class 
to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  this  cheap  book 
as  worth  its  weight  in  silver — that  class  is  the  gradu- 
ates in  medicine  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing, 
who  have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will 
perhaps  ftnd  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly 
now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  oiT. — The  Stetho- 
scope. 


NELIGAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I. A.,  &c. 

(A  sflendid  work.     Just  Issued.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  extra 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representations  of 

disease.     $4  50. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
especial  reference  to  the  author's  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 


Neligan's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  supplies  a 
long  existent  desideratum  much  felt  by  the  largest 
class  of  our  profession.  It  presents,  in  quarto  size, 
16  plates,  each  containing  from  3  to  6  figures,  and 
forming  in  all  a  total  of  90  distinct  representations 
of  tlie  different  species  of  skin  affections,  grouped 
together  in  genera  or  families.  The  illustrations 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  been  copied 
w^itli  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  striking  picture 
of  life ;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   DISEASES   OF  THE    SKIN. 

American  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.     $1  00. 

The  two  volumes  ■will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars. 


give,  at  a  coup  deceit,  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  each  individual  variety.  And  while  thus  the  dis- 
ease is  rendered  more  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loss 
of  proportion  incurred  by  the  necessary  concentra- 
tion. Each  figure  is  highly  colored,  and  so  truthful 
has  the  artist  been  that  the  most  fastid  ous  observer 
could  not  justly  take  exceptiim  to  the  correctness  of 
tlie  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his  scrutiny. — 
Montreal  Mtd.  Chronicle. 


Third 


OWEN  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  I 
THE  SKELKTON,  AND  OF  THE  TEETH.] 


One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth  with  numerous 
illustrations.    $1  25. 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edited  by  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothe  Pennsylvania 

Hospital,  &c.   In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustrations. 

$3  73. 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason-  [  rately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and  a 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  BO  much  theory  and  prac-  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upon  them, 
tice,  or  wliere  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly  Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  heretofore  issued 
taught. — The  Stethoscope.  is  so  lull  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery. — 

Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  elabo-  |  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery . 
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PARRISH    (EDWARD), 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Mediea  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine,  &c. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text- 

Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  For- 
mulae and  Prescriptions.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  720  pages,  with  several  hundred  Illustrations,  extra  cloth.  $3  50.  {Just 
Issued.) 

During  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  it  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  and  in  assuming  the  posilion  of  a  standard  authorily,  it  has  filled  a  vacancy 
which  had  been  severely  felt.  Stimulated  by  this  encouragL-ment,  the  author,  in  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  revision,  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  conliclence  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  his  assiduous  labors  have  made  it  raiher  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  many 
portions  having  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  and  important  matter  added.  These  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  pharmaceutical  science 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  by  the  additional  experience  obtained  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
volume  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  To  accommodate  these  improvements,  the  size  of 
the  page  has  been  materially  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  pages  considerably  increased,  presenting 
in  all  nearly  one-half  inore  matter  than  the  last  edition.  The  work  is  therefore  now  presented  as  a 
complete  exponent  of  the  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condition.  From  the  most  ordinary  matters 
in  the  dispensing  office,  to  the  most  complicated  details  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  it  is  hoped  that 
everything  requisite  to  the  practicing  physician,  and  to  the  apothecary,  will  be  found  lully  and 
clearly  set  forth,  and  that  the  new  matter  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  very  moderate  cost  of 
the  work  to  those  who  have  been  consulting  the  previous  edition. 

That  Edward   Parrisli,  in  writing  a  book  upon  ]  will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 


practical  Pharmacy  some  (tw  years  ago — one  emi- 
nently original  and  unique — did  the  medical  and 
ptiarmaeeutieal  professions  a  grea^.  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, no  one,  we  think,  wtio  has  had  access  to  its 
pages  will  deny  ;  doubly  welcome,  then,  is  this  new 
edition,  containing  tlie  added  results  of  his  recent 
and  rich  experience  as  an  observer,  teacher,  and 
practic  il  operator  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 
The  excellent  plan  of  the  first  is  more  thoroughly, 
and  in  detail,  carried  out  in  this  edition. — Peninsular 
Med.  Journal,  Jan.  ISGO. 

Of  course,  all  apothecaries  who  have  not  already 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  will  procure  one  of  thisj 
it  is,  therefore,  to  physicians  residing  in  the  country 
and  in  small  towns,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  skill  of  an  educated  pharmaceutist,  that  wt 
would  esptcially  commend  this  work.      In  it  they 


know,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  snow 
in  reference  to  this  important  collateral  branch  of 
Iheir  profession;  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that,  in  the  ec  u^ation  or  physicians,  while  the  sci- 
ence of  meiiicine  is  geneially  well  taught,  very 
little  attentiim  is  paid  to  the  art  of  preparing  them 
for  use,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defect  can  be  so 
well  remeuied  as  by  procuring  and  consulting  Dr. 
Pa  rrish's  excellent  work. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 
Jan    1860. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  w^hieh  would 
he  more  indispensable  to  the  physician  or  student 
desiring  information  on  the  subjectof  which  it  treats. 
With  Griffith's  "  Medicjl  Formulary"  and  this,  the 
practising  physician  would  be  supplied  with  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  most  useful  infor  nation  on  the  sub- 
ject.— Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Review,  Jan.  1&60, 


PEASLEE  (E.  R,),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.     With  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  illustrations.    la  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.     {Lately  Published.)    $3  75. 


It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed 
within  itself,  andis  just  what  the  teacher  and  learner 
need.  Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked, everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range 
which  it  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  compressed 
into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six 
hundred  pages.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Histology,  interesting  in  itself,  ably  and  fully 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest 
to  the  student,  because  of  greater  practical  value, 
are  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
thology, ■which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set 
{oxth..— Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  Dec. 
1857. 


We  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 
and  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  important  subjects  which  it  treats; 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general. 
Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  to  the  mtdical 
student  and  practitioner — master  this  book  and  you 
know  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  to  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 
cal profession  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 
produced  it. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
March,  1S58. 


PEREJRA  (JONATHAN),  M .  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  AND  L.  S. 
THE    ELEMENTS    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author ;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 
on  small  type,  with  about  500  illustrations  on  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leatiier,  with 
raised  bands.  $9  00. 
,^*^  Vol.  II.  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

PARKER   (LANGSTON), 

Surgeon  to  the  (4ueen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  comprisingtheTreatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  316  pages.     $1  75. 

ROYLE'S   MATERIA   MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS;   including  the 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States. 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  700  pages.    $3  00. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),   M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  bythe  Author.  With  Additionsby  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in 
the  Jefl'erson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume, 
ot  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- four  beautiful  Plates,  and 
numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.    $.5  00. 

From  Prof.  Hodge,  of  tke  University  of  Pa. 
To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence,  and  as  being 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Its  circulation  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreciated  in  our 
country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  publishers  have  secured  its  success  by  the 


truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought  it 
out,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  espe- 
cially in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodge, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
kni.w  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  students,  and  we 
could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference. — Med. 
G-azette. 


RICORD  (P.),   M.  D. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricoed,  M.D.    Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Freeman 
J.  BuMSTEAD.  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
Second  edition,  revised,  containing  aresicme  of  Ricord's  Recent  Lectures  on  Chancre.     In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  eight  plates.    $3  25.    (Just  Issued.) 
In  revising  this  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  interest  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  syphilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.     The  principal 
source  from  which  this  has  been  derived  is  the  volume  of  "Lectures  on  Chancre,"  published  a  few 
months  since  by  M.  Rioord,  which  aflbrds  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  material  on  many 
controverted  points.     In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord's  additions  amounted  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  considered  to  present  his  views 
and  experience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other. 


Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  from  thus  presenting 
the  opinions  of  these  two  masters  side  by  side.  But, 
it  must  be  admitted,  whai  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  il  contains  the  "most  com- 
plete embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
Hopital  du  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted,  are  inconleslably  dominant,  have 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skilful 


secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometimes  not. 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  substitutes  him- 
self for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  hisorigiiial  llioughts 
to  the  world  in  a  lucid  and  perfectly  intellig-ible  man- 
ner. In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  this  is  incon- 
leslably the  best  treatise  on  syphilis  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  often  employ  the 
phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for  expressing  Uie  hope 
that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 
sician.—  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

RICORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.   Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.     $<2  00. 

SLADE  (D.  D.),   M.  D. 
DIPHTHERIA ;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  Account  of  the  History  of  its 

Prevalence  in  various  countries.     Being  the  Dissertation  to  which  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize  was 
awarded,  July  11, 1860.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth ;  75  cents.    (Now  Ready,  1861.) 


ROKITANSKY 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Museum 

A    MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGICAL 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages. 
king,  C.  H.  Moore,  and  G.  E.  Day.     $5  50. 

The  profession  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
putation of  Rokitansky's  work  to  need  our  assur- 
ance that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  the  medical 
press.  It  is  sui  generis,  and  has  no  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
isKued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its 
size  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  com- 
plete without  it. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  accumulated  in 
these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
effort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  concentrate 
in  u  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has 


(CARL),    M.  D., 

and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  &c. 

ANATOMY.     Four   volumes,   octavo, 

Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaine,  Edward  Sieve- 
so  charged  his  text  virith  valuable  truths,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  once  para- 
lyzed, and  must  end  in  a  failure. — Western  Lancet. 

As  this  is  the  liighest  source  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  American 
publishers  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  of 
the  profession  of  their  country,  for  this  timeous  and 
beautiful  edition. — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  this  work  must 
prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  it  to  the  profession. — Charleston  Med. 
Journal  and  Review. 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  practitioner. — 
Am.  Med.  Monthly. 


RIGBY    (EDWARD),    M.D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  Illustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.     One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.     $2  50. 
BY  THE  same  AUTHOR.     (Lately  Published.) 

ON  THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.     $1  00. 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),    M.  D, 
THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 

Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History,  In  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  of  1789  pages.  {Just  Issued,  i860.)  $8  00. 
This  work  is  designed  especially  for  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  treats  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Mediea  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bedside,  and  not  ot  the  shop  or  of  the 
lecture-room.  While  thus  endeavoring  to  give  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  useful  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  special  remedies  in  special  alTections,  and  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  their  administration,  a  copious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  renders  the  work  emi- 
nently fitted  for  reference  by  showing  at  a  glance  ihe  different  means  which  have  been  employed, 
and  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extend  his  resources  in  ditBcult  cases  with  all  that  the  experience 
of  the  profession  has  suggested. 


Rarely,  indeed,  have  we  had  submitted  to  us  a 
work  on  medicine  so  ponderous  in  its  dimensions 
as  that  now  before  us,  and  yet  so  fascinating  in  its 
contents.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  peculiar  gratiti- 
cation  that  we  recognize  in  Dr.  Stille  the  posses- 
sion of  many  of  those  more  distinguished  qualilioa- 
tions  which  entitle  him  to  approbation,  and  which 
justify  him  in  coming  before  his  medical  brethren 
as  an  instructor,  a  comprehensive  knowledge, 
tested  by  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  joined 
to  a  love  of  progress  — which  a  discriminating  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  tempered  so  as  to  accept  nothing  new 
because  it  is  new,  and  abandon  nothing  old  because 
it  is  old,  but  which  estimates  either  accorcing  to  its 
relations  to  a  just  logic  and  experience — manifests 
itself  everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidance  of  the 
author  all  the  assurance  of  safety  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  subject  can  allow.  In  conclusion,  we 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  ascertain  for  them- 
selves, by  a  study  of  Dr.  Stille's  volumes,  the  great 
value  and  interest  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  they 
present.  We  have  pleasure  in  referring  ralher  to 
the  aaiple  treasury  of  undoubted  truths,  the  real  and 
pssured  conquest  of  medicine,  accumulated  by  Dr. 
Stille  in  his  pages  ;  and  commend  the  sum  of  his  la- 
bors to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  alike  honor- 
able to  our  science,  and  creditable  to  the  zeal,  the 
candor,  and  the  judgment  of  him  who  has  garnered 
the  whole  so  carefully. — Edinburgh  Med.  Joimial. 

Our  expectations  of  the  value  of  this  work  were 
based  on  the  well-known  reputation  and  character 
of  the  author  as  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  an 
elegant  writer,  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a 
philosophical  thinker  ;  we  knew  that  the  task  would 
be  conscientiously  performed,  and  that  few,  if  any, 
among  the  distinguished  medical  teachers  in  this 
country  are  better  qualified  than  he  to  prepare  a 
systeiTiatic  treatise  on  therapeutics  in  accordance 
with  the  present  requirements  of  medical  science. 
Our  preliminary  examination  of  the  work  has  satis- 


fied us  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  anticipa- 
tions.— Niw  Orleans  Medical  News,  March,  1S60. 

The  most  recent  authority  is  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, Stille.  His  great  work  on  "  Materia  Medi- 
ea and  Therapeutics,"  published  last  year,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  some  sixteen  hundred  pages, 
while  it  embodies  the  results  of  the  labor  of  others 
up  to  the  time  of  publication,  is  enriched  with  a 
great  amount  of  original  observation  and  research. 
We  would  draw  attention,  by  the  way,  to  the  very 
convenient  mode  in  which  the  Index  is  arranged  in 
this  work.  There  is  first  an  "  Index  of  Remedies  ;" 
next  an  "Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies." 
Such  an  arrangement  of  the  Indices,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  enhances  the  practical  value  of  books  of  this 
kind.  In  tedious,  obstinate  cases  of  disease,  where 
we  have  to  try  one  remedy  after  another  until  our 
stock  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  alnnost 
driven  to  our  wit's  end,  such  an  index  as  the  second 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  is  precisely  what  we 
want. — London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April,  1861. 

We  think  this  work  will  do  much  to  obviate  the 
reluctance  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  branch 
of  scientific  study,  for  in  the  wide  range  of  medical 
literature  treasured  in  the  English  tongue,  we  shall 
hardly  find  a  work  written  in  a  style  more  clear  and 
simple,  cunveymg  forcibly  the  facts  taught,  and  yet 
free  from  turgidity  and  redundancy.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination in  its  pages  that  will  insure  to  it  a  wide 
popularity  and  attentive  perusal,  and  a  degree  of 
usefulness  not  often  attained  through  the  influence 
of  a  single  work.  The  author  has  much  enhanced 
the  practical  utility  of  his  book  by  passing  briefly 
over  the  physical,  botanical,  and  commercial  history 
of  medicines,  and  directing  attention  chiefly  to  their 
physiological  action,  and  their  application  for  the 
amelioration  or  cure  of  disease.  He  ignores  hypothe- 
sis and  theory  which  are  soalluring  to  many  medical 
writers,  and  so  liable  to  lead  them  astray,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  such  facts  as  have  been  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  experience. — Chicago  Medical  Journal. 


SMITH    (HENRY    H.),    M.D. 
MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.     With 

247  illustrations.    Third  edition.    1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  pp.  456.    In  leather,  $2  25;  cloth,  $2  00. 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR,   AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),   M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful 

figures.     $3  00. 

These  figures  are  well  selected,  and  present  a  .  late  the  student  upon  the  eompletion  of  this  Atlas  i 
complete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  won-  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
derful  fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  must  add,  the  very  beau- 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient  tiful  manner  in  which  it  is  "got  up"  is  so  creditable 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution,  to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  our  national 
have  been  already  pointed  out.     We  must  congratu-  |  pride. — Am,erican  Medical  Journal. 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),    M.D.,   JONES   QUAIN,    M.D.,  AIMD 

RICHARD   QUAIN,    F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy, 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  leather,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  over  five  hundred 
engravings  on  wood.    $6  00. 

SIMPSON  (J.  Y.  ,   M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.     With  nume- 

rous  illustrations. 

This  valuable  series  of  practical  Lectures  is  now  appearing  in  the  "Medical  News  and 
Library"  for  1860  and  1861,  and  can  thus  be  had  without  cost  by  subscribers  to  the  "American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."    See  p.  2. 


BLANCHARD    &   LEA'S    MEDICAL 


SARGENT  (F.  W.),   M .  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  182  wood- 
cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  $1  50. 


Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  has  always  been  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  furnishes  that  kno'wledge  of  the 
most  frequently  requisite  performances  of  surgical 
art  which  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing clinical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
is  regularly  taught  in  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
overlooked  by  teachers  in  this  country;  the  student 
and  junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
tha.t  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies. — Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and 
Review. 


A  work  that  has  been  so  long  and  favorably  known 
to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery, 
needs  no  commendation  from  us.  We  would  remark, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  minor  surgery  sel- 
dom gets  that  attention  in  our  schools  that  its  im- 
portance deserves.  Our  larger  v/orks  are  also  very 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  these  small  practical 
points.  This  little  book  v/ill  supply  the  void  which 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  siudied  its  pages. — West- 
ern Lancet, 


SMITH   (W.   TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE    PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE    01 

OBSTETKICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  25. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.     §1  50. 


SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN;  its  Structure, 
Pliysiology,  and  Diseases.  From  the  Second  and 
much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  octave 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages,  with  120  wood- 
cuts.   $2  00. 

SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very 


handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  650 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts.  $3  25. 
SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  conduc- 
ive to  the  Estabiislinitnt  of  Rational  Principles 
for  the  prevention  ano  Cure  of  Disease,  In  one 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  212  pages.    $1  25. 


TANNER   (T.    HJ,    M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  <fcc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which   is  added  The  Code   of  Ethics   of  the  American    Medical  Association.     Second 
American  Edition.     In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  S7i  cents. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M .  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  MedicalJurisprudenceand  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fifth  American,  from  the  seventh  improved 

and  enlarged  Lordon  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Edward 
HartshornEjM.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.  (^Nearly  Ready. "^ 
This  standard  work  having  had  the  advantage  of  two  revisions  at  the  hands  of  the  author  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last -American  edition,  will  be  found  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  com- 
pletely to  the  present  *tale  of  the  science.  As  a  work  of  auihonly,  it  must  there/ore  mainiain  its 
position,  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a  compendious  treatise  to  which  the  practitioner 
can  at  all  times  refer  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 


No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably  ;  and 
none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  toafTord  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 
safest  manual  for  daily  use. — American  Journal  oj 
Medical  Sciences. 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 


American  and  British  legal  medicine.  It  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  physician,  as  the  subject 
is  ore  of  greai  and  increasing  imp<irtance  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  profession.— S«.  Louis  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  attractive  Dooks  that  we  have  met  with  ;  sup- 
plying so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  after  having  once 
commenced  its  perusal,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  before  completing  it.  In  ihe  last  LonUon 
edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 
corded facts  have  been  inserted,  including  much 
that  is  recent  of  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Pa- 
thological research,  besidts  papers  on  numerous 
subjects  never  before  published. — Charleston  Med. 
Journal  and  Revieiu. 


be  conceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it. — iV.  W.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  by  universal  consent  stands  at  the  head  of 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     [New  Edition,  jtist  issued.') 

ON  POISONS,  IN  KELATIOJS  TO  MEDICAL  J  URISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.     Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  large 

octavo  volume,  of  755  pages,  leather.     $.3  50. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  the  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into 
u.-e  many  new  substances  which  may  become  fatal  through  accident  or  design  —  while  at  the 
same  time  it  ha>  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counleraclingor  detecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordjuary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  on  these  subjects, 
nearly  all  cases  of  moment  being^  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert  whose  testimony 
is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  resulls  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered  together  in  this 
volume,  cure/ully  weighed  and  sifted,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible  style  for  which 
he  )s  noled,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be  followed  with 
mplicit  confidence. 
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TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London;  and 

WILLIAM   BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.     Complete  in  one  large  octavo 

volume,  of  950  pages,  leather.     Price  $4  50. 

^W  Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  "  Medical  News 
AND  Library,"  can  now  complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished as  follows,  free  by  mail,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  552),  $2  50. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $2  00. 

Or,  Part  IV.,  Section  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  fee),  $1  25. 


A  magnificent  contribution  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shall  fail  to  peruse 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive books  of  the  nineteenth  century. — iV.  O.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  1857. 

It  is  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and 
more  modern  than  the  accessible  edition  of  Mflller's 
Elements;  its  details  are  brief,  but  sufficient;  its 
descripiions  vivid  ;  its  illustrations  exact  and  copi- 
ous ;  and  its  language  terse  and  perspicuous. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journal,  July,  1S57. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  of  physiology 


so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 
Its  completion  has  been  thus  long  delayed,  that  the 
authors  might  secure  accuracy  by  personal  observa- 
tion.— St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  '57. 

Our  notice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  feeble 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  already  tran- 
scends our  limits  ;  and,  with  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse  the  book 
for  themselves,  as  we  feel  we  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  hands.  —  The 
Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TODD  (R.   B.)     M.  P.,    F.  R.  S.,   &c. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume,  284  pages.    $1  50. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Now  Ready.) 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  cloth.     §1  75. 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),   F.  R.  S., 

Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES   OF   THE   EAR;   their  Diag- 

nosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.     Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.     In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     (Just  Issued.) 


The  work,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset  of  our  no- 
tice, is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page  and  para- 
graph 01  it  are  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  study. 
Considered  all  in  all — as  an  original  work,  well 
virritten,  philosophically  elaborated,  and  happily  il- 
lustrated with  cases  and  drawings — it  is  by  far  the 
ablest  monograph  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  art  and  science  of  sur- 
gery in  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  Amer.  Medico- 
Chirurg   Review,  Sept.  1860. 

To  recommend  such  a  work,  even  after  the  mere 
hint  we  have  given  of  its  original  excellence  and 
value,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  We  are 
speaking  within  the  li.nits  of  modest  acknowledg- 


ment, and  with  a  sincere  and  unbiassed  judgment, 
when  we  affirm  that  as  a  treatise  on  Aural  Surgery, 
it  is  without  a  rival  in  our  language  or  any  other. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Review,  Sept.  IS60. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Toynbee  is  undoubtedly,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  production  of  tne  kind 
in  any  language.  The  author  has  long  been  known 
by  his  numerous  monograjihs  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  on  most  points  in  his  de- 
partment of  science.  Mr.  Toynbee's  work,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  undoubteuly  the  most  reliable 
guide  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  in  any 
language,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 
sician.—  Chicago  Med.  Journal,  Julj,  186U. 


WILLIAMS  (C.   J.   B.),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &o. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  thethird  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.     §2  50.     {Just  Issued.) 


We  find  that  the  deeply-interesting  matter  and 
style  of  this  book  have  so  far  fascinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  hung  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
long,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  longer  than  re- 
viewers can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
further  analysis  to  the  studentand  practitioner.  Our 
judgment  of  the  work  has  already  been  sufficiently 


expressed.     It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  unqualified 
praise. — London  Lancet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  language  is 
comparable. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  has  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation. —  7a.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


WHAT   TO   OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  American, 
from  the  second  and  revised  Londoii  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra 
doth.    $1  GO. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blunderss  I  One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  practitioner  we 
and  precision  to  carelessness,  this  little  book  is  in-  have  ever  seen. — Pininsular  Jotirnal  of  Medicin*. 
valuable N.  H.  Journal  o/MediciKt,  \ 
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Nevp-  and  much  enlarged  edition — (Just  Issued.) 

WATSON   (THOMAS),    M.  D.,    Stc, 

Late  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OE   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.     A  new  American,  frona  the  last  revised  and  enlarged 

English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c.     With  one  hundred  and  eighty. five  illustrations  on  wood.     In 

one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  closely  printed  pages  in 

small  type ;  the  whole  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     Price  $4  25. 

That  the  high  reputation  of  this  work  might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a 

thorough  revision ;  every  portion  has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches 

ill  pathology,  and  the  results  of  modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 

have  been  carefully  weighed  and  embodied  throughout  its  pages.     The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the 

editor  has  likewise  introduced  whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician 

in  relation  to  diseases  incident  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  those 

points  in  which  experience  here  has  led  to  diflerent  modes  of  practice;  and  he  has  also  added  largely 

to  the  series  of  illustrations,  believing  that  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  conveyed  to 

the  student  in  elucidating  the  text.     The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 

the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  tact  that  notwithstanding  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  been  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollars),  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  three 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  physician,  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  making 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  time 
tiie  beauty  ot  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

The  fourth  edition  now  appears,  so  carefully  re-  |  The  lecturer's  skill,  his  -wisdom,  his  learning;,  are 
vised,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  book  |  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  graceful  diction,  his  elo- 
already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  '  quence,  aud  the  far  higher  qualities  of  candor,  of 
gaage  is  read,  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  courtesy,  of  modesty,  and  of  generous  appreciation 
systematic  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  i  of  merit  in  others.    May  he  long  remain  to  instruct 


Physic  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature 
Every  lecture  contains  proof  of  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  author  to  keep  pace  with 'he  advancing  know- 
ledge of  the  day,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  the 
labors,  not  only  of  physicians,  but  of  chemists  and 
histolugists,  before  his  readers,  wherever  they  can 
be  turned  to  useful  account.  And  this  is  done  with 
such  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  merit  due  to  the 
industrious  observer,  such  a  generous  desire  to  en- 
courage younger  and  rising  men,  and  such  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  obligations  to  them, 
that  one  scarcely  knows  vi^hether  to  admire  most  the 
pure,  simple,  forcible  English — the  vast  amount  of 
useful  practical  information  condensed  into  the 
Lectures — or  the  manly,  kind-hearted,  unassuming 
character  of  the  lecturer  shining  through  his  work. 
— London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

Thus  these  admirable  volumes  come  before  the 
profession  in  their  fourth  edition,  abounding  in  those 
distinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment, 
erudite  cultivation,  clearness,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  they  were  from  the  first  invested,  but  yet 
richer  than  before  in  the  results  of  more  prolonged 
observation,  and  in  the  able  appreciation  of  the 
latest  advances  in  pathology  and  medicine  by  one 
of  the  most  profound  medical  thinkers  of  the  day. — 
London  Lancet. 


us,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  glorious  sunset  of  his  de- 
clining years,  the  honors,  the  confidence  and  love 
gained  during  his  useful  life. — N.  A.  Med.-Chir. 
Review. 

Watson's  unrivalled,  perhaps  unapproachable 
work  on  Practice — the  copious  addiiions  made  to 
which  (the  fourth  edition)  have  given  it  all  the  no- 
velty and  much  of  the  interest  of  a  new  book. — 
Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medicine 
will  equally  hail  the  reappearance  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  new — a  fourth — edition. 
We  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 
are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  him 
for  having,  in  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  a  large 
practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the  hiatus  caused 
by  the.  exhaustion  of  the  publisher's  stock  of  the 
third  edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  the 
last  three  years.  For  Dr.  Watson  has  not  merely 
caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  but  scattered 
through  the  whole  work  wc  find  additions  or  altera- 
tions which  prove  that  the  author  has  in  every  way 
sought  to  bring  up  his  teaching  to  the  level  of  che 
most  recent  acquisitions  in  science. — Brit,  aiid  For, 
Medico-Chir.  Keview. 


WALSHE  (W.    H.),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS;  including 

the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.    A  new  American,  from  the  third  revised  and  much  en- 
larged London  edition.     In  one  vol.  octavo,  of  468  pages.     {Just  Issued,  June,  ISbO.)     $2  25. 
The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  be  rewritten.     Descriptions  of  several  diseases,  previously  omitted,  are  now  introduced;  the 
causes  and  mode  of  production  of  the  more  important  afiections,  so  far  as  they  possess  direct  prac- 
tical significance,  are  succinctly  inquired  into;  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  description  ol 
anatomical  characters  to  the  level  of  the  wants  of  the  practical  physician  ;  and  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  each  complaint  are  more  completely  considered.     The  seciions  on  Treatment  and 
the  Appendix  (concerning  the  influence  of  climate  on  pulmonary  disorders),  have,  especially,  been 
largely  extended. — Autkur''s  Preface, 
jl^*^  To  be  followed  by  a  similar  volume  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta. 


WILSON  (ERASMUS),   F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.     Third 

American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Modified  and  rearranged,  by 
William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illustrations.     $2  00. 
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Ne^w  and  much  enlarged  edition — (Just  Issued.) 

WILSON    (ERASMUS),   F.  R.  S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     A  new  and  re- 

vised  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.Gobrecht,  M.  D., 
Proiessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &e.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of 
over  600  large  pages;  leather.     $3  25. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it  has  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efibrts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use. has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  preseat 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  size.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition  than 
in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 


It  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  no  less 
distinguished  by  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  de- 
scription than  by  its  typographical  elegance.  The 
■wood-cats  are  exquisite. — Brit,  and  For.  Medical 
Review. 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
accurate  systems  of  anatomical  science  which  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  The  illustrations  are 
really  beautiful.  In  its  style  the  work  is  extremely 
concise  and  intelligible.  No  one  can  possibly  take 
up  this  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  great 


beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally 
evident.  Let  students,  by  all  means  examine  tiie 
claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  they  pur- 
chase a  text-book  of  the  vitally  important  science 
which  this  volume  so  fully  and  easily  unfolds. — 
Lancet. 

We  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 
students. —  Western  Lancet. 

It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation.— 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR.      (Just  IssUed.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourth  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last 

and  improved  London  edition.     In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 


The  writings  of  Wilson,  upon  diseases  of  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  subject.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  upon  all  the 
great  merits  and  high  claims  of  the  work  before  us, 
seriaZJOT,  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amount 
ot  space  in  this  Journal.    We  will,  however,  look 


at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  make  itincompara  uiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatiseson  the  subject  of  der- 
matology. No  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 
a  place  in  this  volume,  which,  without  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
standard  work  on  dermatoUigy.  The  principles  of 
an  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  introduced 
on  every  appropriate  occasion. — Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Science,  Oct.  1857. 


ALSO,  NOW  READY, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATINa  WILSON  ON  DISEASES   OF 

THE  SKIN  ;  consisting  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.     Price 
in  cloth  14  25. 
In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 

anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

The  plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  I      We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 

leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of    of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 


delineation  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustration  are 
concerned. — Medico-C hirurgical  Revieiv. 

Of  these  platesit  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cutane- 
ous disease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  the  color- 
ing exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with  in 
point  of  delicacy  and  &.txis\\.— British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 


The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purchase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  representations  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  as  faithful  as  is  possible  in  plates 
of  the  size. — Bosto7i  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April 
8,  1858. 


BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  $2  25, 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royall2mo.5  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations,  fl  00;  paper  cover, 
75  cents. 


WHITEHEAB  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF    ABORTION    AND   STERILITY. 


Second  American  Edition, 
vo  extra  cloth,  pp.  308.    S 


In  one  volume,  oeta- 
1    75. 
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WINSLOW   (FORBES),   M.D.,    D.C.  L.,   &c. 
ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Palholugy,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis.     In  one 
lland^ome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  600  pages.     {Just  Issued.)     $3  00. 


y^e  close  this  bripf  and  ner^essarily  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Winslow's  j  reat  and  classical  work, 
by  expressing  our  conviction  that  it  is  long  since  so 
important  and  beautifully  written  a  vnluiue  hws  is- 
sued from  the  British  mediual  pre^s. — Dublin  Med. 
i'ress,  July  25,  1660. 

We  honest'y  believe  this  tobpthe  best  book  of  the 
seasor. . —  Rajtki-ng^s  Abstract,  July,  ISCO. 

It  cairied  us  back  to  our  old  days  of  novel  reading-, 
k  kept  us  from  cur  dii  ncr,  from  our  biifiness,  and 
from  our  rslumhers;  in  short,  we  laid  it  down  only 
when  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph, 
and  cvn  then  lurned  bacK  to  the  repe  usal  of  several 
passages  whicli  we  h  id  marked  as  requiring  fur, her 
study  Wc  hti  ve  failed  entirely  in  the  above  nonce 
to  give  an  adequate  acknowledgment  of  the  profit 
and  pleasure  witii  which  ive  liai'e  perused  the  above 
worK.     We  can -only  say  to  our  readers,  study  it 


yourselves  ;  and  we  extend  the  invitation  to  unpro- 
fessional as  well  as  professional  men,  believing  that 
it  contains  matter  deeply  interesting  not  to  physi- 
cians alone,  but  to  all  who  appreciate  the  truth  that; 
"  The  proper  siudy  of  mankind  IS  man." — Nashville 
Medical  Record,  July,  1860. 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Winslow's  work  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Cerebral 
Pathology.  It  completel)'  exhausts  the  subject,  in 
the  siime  manner  as  the  previous  seventeen  chapters 
relating  to  morbid  psychical  phenomena  lelt  nothing 
unnoticed  in  reference  to  ihe  mental  symptoms  pre- 
monitory of  Cerebral  disease.  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  a  general 
perusal  of  Dr.  Winslow's  valuajle  and  deejily  in- 
teresting work  — London  Lancet,  June  23,  I860. 

It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information. — 
Brit,  and  For.  Mtd.-Chir.  Review,  Oct.  1860, 


WEST   (CHARLES),    M .  D., 

Accoucheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children,  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  American,  from  the 

second   London   edition,     in  one   handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages ; 
price  !ifi2  50.     (Now  Ready,  Jul),  iSBt.) 
*^*  Gentlemen  who  received  the  first  portion,  as  issued  in  the  "  Medical  News  and  Library,"  can 
now  ccjmp'ete  their  copies  by  procuring  Part  II,  being  page  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 
&c.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  $1. 


AVe  mustnow  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  cimfident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  conscientious, 
painstaking,  prac'ical  pliysician  is  apparent  on  every 
page. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  JNlarch,  1858. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 
an'l  yet  so  compact. — Chicago  Med.  Journal,  Janu- 
ary, 1858. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable investigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women 
and  chiloreii  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country.— 
Southern  i\Ied.  and  Surg.  Journal,  January  185S. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  Lectures  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
obstetric  practice. — London  Lancet. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  princeps 
of  British  obstetric  authors. — Edinb.  Med.  Journ, 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  in  our  opinion,  sec- 
ond only  to  Watson,  the  "  Maeaulay  of  Medicine ;" 
he  possesses  tliat  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instruc- 
tion in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient 


proverb,  along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work 
IS  one  whicn  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority 
who  are  seeking  truth  and  one  that  will  convince 
the  student  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  can- 
did, sate,  and  valuable  guide.  We  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  which,  if  it  equals  this  part,  will  complete 
one  of  our  very  best  volumes  upon  diseases  of  fe- 
males — iV.  A.  Med.-Chirwrg.  Revieiu,  July,  1858. 

Happy  in  his  simplicity  of  manner,  and  moderate 
in  his  expression  of  opinion,  the  author  is  a  sound 
reasoner  and  a  good  piactiiioner,  and  his  book  is 
worthy  of  the  hanusome  gai-b  in  wliich  it  has  ap- 
peared from  ttie  press  of  the  Philadelphia  publishers. 
—  Virginia  Med.  Journal. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Dr.  West's  very  useful 
work,  with  (mr  commendation  ot  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  mcustry  and  sobriety  of  judgment 
of  whicn  It  gives  evidence. — London  Med  Times 
and  Gazette. 

Sound  judgment  and  good  sense  pervade  every 
chapter  ol  the  uook.  From  its  perusal  we  have  de- 
rived unmixed  satisfaction. — Dublin  Quart.  Journ. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Just  Issued.) 

LECTURES   ON   THE   DISEASES    OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Third  American,  from  the  fourth  enlarged  and  improved  Landon  edition.     In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  six  hundred  and  fitly  pages.     $i  75. 


The  three  former  editions  of  the  work  now  before 
us  have  iilaced  the  author  in  tiie  loremost  rank  of 
those  physicians  who  have  cevoted  apecial  attention 
to  the  Oisea&cs  of  early  life  We  attempt  no  ana- 
1)  sis  of  this  edition,  but  may  refer  the  reader  to  some 
of  the  cliapters  to  wliich  the  largest  additions  have 
been  made — tliose  on  Diphtheria,  Disorders  of  the 
Mind,  and  Idiocy,  for  instance — as  a  prooi  that  the 
work  18  really  a  new  edition;  not  a  mere  reprint. 
In  its  preicnt  shape  it  will  be  lound  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  the  cvery-Uay  practice  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  profession. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
London,  Dec.  10,  18.j'J.  ' 

All  things  consid  red  this  book  of  Dr.  West  is 
by  far  the  best  tnutise  in  our  language  upon  such 
niodifi  nations  oi  morbid  action  and  discise  as  are 
witntbsed  when  we  have  to  deal  with  infancy  and 
Childhood.  It  IS  true  that  it  conlines  itself  to  such 
disorders  as  come  wiiJiin  the  proviice  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  even  with  re8()ect  to  these  it  is  unequal 
as  regards  [nuiuteniss  ot   consideration,  and  some 


diseases  it  omits  to  notice  altogether.  But  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  present  contlition  of 
paediatrics  will  readily  admit  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  etfect  more,  or  effect  it  better,  tlian 
the  accoucheur  of  St.  Bartholomew's  has  done  m  a 
single  volume.  The  lecture  (XVI.)  upon  Disorotrs 
of  the  Mind  in  chiluren  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  value  ot  the  later  informati<m  conveyed  in  the 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Charles  West. — London  Lancet, 
Oct.  22,  1859. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  the  experience  of  the  author  has 
doubl'  d  ;  so  that,  whereas  the  le(:tures  at  first  were 
founded  on  six  hundred  observations,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eigiii  y  dissections  made  among  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  children,  they  now  embody  the  results 
of  nine  hundred  observations,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eiglil  post- mortem  examinations  made  among 
nearly  thirty  thousand  children,  who,  during  tlie 
past  twt'ity  years,  liave  been  under  his  care. — 
British  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  J,  ISSU. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  TIIE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCEE- 

ATIUN  UF  THE  OS  UTERI.     In  one  neal  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.     $1  00. 
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